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Camera for Electric Light, Adapt- 


ing an (HMJ .............. 
Combination Printing in (N.N) 
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Easel, A Cheap and Etħcient (H.M.) 412 


Queries 15, 31, III, 127, 159, 175. 
IQI, 239, 287, 303, 383 
Stand, A Simple (H.M.) .. 
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Enlarging (continued) :— 
With a Soft-focus Lens ; by Con- 
stance Н. Ellis (art) ........ 
Evans, T. C.:— 
" The Memorial Tablets ” (illus) 
" Portrait Study " (illus) ...... 
" Miss Kate Greenaway ” (illus.) 
Evening Negative-making and Por- 
traiture by Magnesium Ribbon ; 
by R. M. Fanstone (art.) .... 
“ Evening Star, Fhe”; by W. H. 
Porterfield) (illus) .......... 
“ Ever So High " ; by УУ. C. Squires 
(US) ЕЕРЕЕ кыркады з 
EXHIBITIONS: 
“A. Р.” Little Gallery :— 
Goodwin, Dr. Henry B., One- 
man Show by (ТАХ) gs, 
Mu c Же Ner 
Weckly Competition Prize Pic- 
tures (T.W.) 258, 2904 ...... 
Allied War Photographs (T.W.) 
2007 OE. v ыла E ew 
Bradford Photographic Society 
(A.S.) 86, (A.S.) 171, (À.5.) 187, 
(А.5.) зк a e зир Ге: ж. Mic еа сауа. lovee 
Camera Club, The :-— 
Members’ Work ............. 
Vortographs by А. L. Coburn, 
107; 1160; (APC uero as 
Prints by the Platinotype Com- 
pany (FEW) е oh ae awe ats 
Yorkshire Artists ........... 
Figure Studies by Angus Basil 
Canterbury Camera Club (B.) 180 
Cardiff Camera Club (A.S.) .... 
Cleveland Camera Club (A.S.) 6r, 
(AES) Ж ККК КОГОЛ va RAUS 
Coventry Photographic Club 
CASE acct he ee жи eie d dine tees 
Dewsbury Photographic Society 
EAE c ETT 
Edinburgh Photographic Society 
(ASP 109. (ALS) „шешз жену» 
Exeter Camera Club (A.S.) 
French War Pictures (B.) ...... 
Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Amateur Photographic Associa- 
tion (A.S) r109, (AS) ...... 
Hampshire House Photographic 
Society тоо, 148, (A.S.) 203, 
230, (V.W.) 274, (А.Р.С.) 
Leeds Camera Club (A.S.) ...... 
Leicester Photographic Society 
(A.S.) 43, (A.S.) 155, (A.S) .. 
London Salon in America. (T. W.) 
London Salon of Photography 
(EW) cate ows Sabe users SS 
M.A.A.A. Camera Club, Montreal 
Photographic Society of Ireland 
(NES) sro а о P 
Rochdale Photographic Society 
(Ne Ss). ECT 
Rotherham Photographic Society 
САЗО (AS) herr xe wees 
Royal Academy (T.W.) 306, 
CENNI Sa eens Sh ea eg 
Royal Photographic Society : — 
Affiliation Competition Prints, 
Yu. c DNI ec укмк жез YR 
Annual Exhibition ( T.W.) 
Koval Society of Painter Etchers 
and Engravers (T.W.) ...... 
South Shields Photographic So- 
стеу CAS eee one pee ee 
Toronto Camera Club (B.) ..... 
War Photographs (A.P.C.) 
Exhibitions, A Suggestion for Fu- 
bp OE SE oa ewe cR ees 
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Exposure. Keckoners (I. KR.) 


Exposure Table,“ A. P. and P. N.” ;— 


January uu suu de mc pen Ros 
February 


March 
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Fallen Snow: à Reminiscence ; by 
F. M. Sutchtte (аге) ........ 
LVanstone, R. M. :— 
Evening Negative-making and 
Portraiture by Magnesium Rib- 
Bon (ATi) eae is Geese des 
A Note on Spotting Negatives 
(ат + bf Ga nails РРС let 


Photography in“ Diggings ” (art.) 
Fantasy of Fire”; by J. F. L. 
Wood llis. ............... 
Farm Photography ; by Charles R. 
Denton (art.) .............. 
February, Camera Work in (N.N.) 
Films : 
Developing Cut; 
Furley (ат eee РРР 
Economy in (H.M.) ........... 
Partly Exposed Spools of (A.P.N.) 
Filter Flat, Is the ? (A.P.N.) 
Finding the North, etc. (I. К.) 

Firth, Edgar M. :— 

The Value of Local Reduction to 
the Bromide Worker (art.) .... 
" An Eastern Туре” (illus.) .... 

Flashlight Hint, A (A.P.N.) ...... 

Flashlight Photography (I.R.) .... 

Flashlight Photography, Simple 
ВЫ dub emet Oo DR асе RE 

(See also ‘ Portraiture) 

* Fleck of Sunshine, A—Ruth St. 
Denis"; by Е. H. Weston 
(TUS РРР doe ed US 

Florence, Fair Пес.) (E.N.) ...... 

Flower Photographer and his Models, 


by Arthur 


The; by Stanley J. Milner 
(ATEJ qp mc RE 
Flower Photography (art) 243, 
i45 55 Mc 
Flower Photography, A Further 
Note on (art.) .......... ce ee 
Flower Photography, Indoor (T.W.) 
Focal Length (1.8.) ..... jose asa. Nod 


local Length of a Condenser or Other 
Lens, How to Mcasure the (art.) 
Focussing Screen. Aid to Composi- 
tion, A (AP. NJ sees n 
“ Foggy Morning Up the River, А”; 
by M. O. Dell (illus) ........ 
" For the Nation's Need ” ; by C. A. 
White (illus.) .............. 
Formalin, What is? (А.Р...) 
Frost Designs, Some Suggestions 


for Photographing (art.) ..... 
Fuge, The Rev. D. P.; “Оп the 
Welsh Dee " (illus) ......... 
Funnel, A Simple (H.M.) ........ 
Furleyv, Arthur; Developing Cut 
КИЙ Чат} us du ey rs 
G 

Gas Fitting, Dark-room (H.M.) ... 

Gaslight :— 
Paper, Making Prints on (N.N) 
Prints, Exposing (A.P.N.) ...... 


Prints, Preventing Stained(A. P.N.) 


" General Jottre "' ; by Meley 
DIESE эшени vns wei e оя 
" Gertrude" ; by Н. В. Goodwin 
ASY он Мел рны к unde aculeo is 


Glasgow and District Photographic 
Union (А.5.) 347, (A.S) 
Glasgow and West of Scotland 

bhotographic Association (A.S.) 
Glass and Optical Board, А British 
Glass Cutter, The Wheel (Н.М... 


Glass, The Photography of Old 
China and; by Gerald E. Case 
Morris (arts) ................ 

Glazing Prints (A.P.N.) .......... 

Gloucester Photographic Society 
(A.S.) 13, (A.S.) 155, (A.S.) 187, 
ОИНРО 

Goldensky, Elias : -- 

" Coquetterie  (itlus.) ........ 

" Portrait " (illus) ............ 

“A Portrait " (Шиз.).......... 
Gooch, С. f. :— 


“Sunshine in the Nave " (illus.) 


" Bishop West's Chapel, Ely” 
ЧЇЙ К етае а 
Good Resolutions and Small Econo- 

mies Cart] ................. 
Goodwin, H. B. :— 
'" Comedienne " (illus) ......... 


" Don John" (M. Bryde) (illus) 
" Hamlet " (M. de Wahl) (illus.) 
' Gertrude " (illus.) 
" Viola " (illus) 
" Jeanne Tramcourt ” (illus.) 
" Primavera and Beatrice Maria- 
groete " (illus) ............. 
Goodwin, James; ‘ The Emblem 
of Spring ” (illus.) 
Green Prints, А Paper that Gives 
(А.Р.№.) 
Green Tones on Prints (1. KR.) 
Groups, Photographing (1I. R.) 
Guest, Antony : — 
The Annual Exhibition of Mem- 
bers’ Work at the Camera Club 
Mr. A. L. Coburn's. Vortographs 
at the Camera Club 
The Exhibition of Pictorial Work 
by Dr. Henry B. Goodwin .. 
The Exhibition of Work by Mem- 
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bers of Attiliated. Societies at 
the R. P.S. ................ 


Yorkshire Art at the Camera Club 
The Exhibition of “ A. P.” Prize 
Pictures 
The Exhibition of Figure Studies 
by Angus Basil at the Camera 
Club 
Gum-bichromate Process, The (A.5.) 
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Hackney Photographic Society (A.5.) 
43, (A.S) 
Halifax Scientific Society (Photo- 
graphic Section) (A.S.) 
Hall, Arthur G.; Photographic 
Knowledge ап Aid to Military 
Signalling (art.) 
“ Hamlet ” (M. de Wahl) (illus.) 
Hampshire House Photographic 
Society (A.S.) r3, (A.S.) 20, 
(А.5.) 75, (A.S.) 125, 126, (В.) 
тї. (Аб) 171, {АО be теу жуз 
Папа Camera :— 

Increasing the Efficiency of a 
Magazine; by F. Н. В. Smith 
(art.) 

Tips (N.N) 
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Hand Camera (continued) : - 
Winter Work with the; by H. 
Essenhigh Corke, F.R.P.S. (art.) 
Work, Distances and Stops in 
(T. W..) 
Workers, Some Points for (art.) 
H. and D. Development Factor 
(1. R.) 
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HANDY MAN, THE: 
A Lantern for Exhibiting, Non- 


fransparencies а. 
A Cabinet. for Storing Prints, 
MOUS, CICS. voccs exe REA 
A Safe light Shade ............ 
Camera Support for Use when 
Photographing Small Objects 


Anti-vibration Bicycle Carrier .. 
А Repeating Back 
Adapting an Enlarging Camera for 

Electric Light 
A Home-made Enlarger 
Extemporised. Printing 

for Films 
A Photographic Use for Disused 

Inner Tubes 
A Tip for the “ Interior " Men .. 
Simple and Inexpensive Method of 

Binding THe A. P. 
Metal Cameras and Leather Cover- 

ing 
A Simple and 

trimmer 
A Novel Lens Hood 
Dark-room Gas Fitting 
Photographie Screws 
Cleaning а Lens 
A Derk-room Cabinet 
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А Simple Enlarging Stand ...... 
A Cheap and Ethaent Dark-room 
Lamp 
An Electne Dark-room Lamp .. 
Straight-cdge for Trimming 
Prints 
А Recess end a Dark-room 
The Wheel Glass Cutter 
An Aid to Copying 
The Naturalist Photographer's 
Multum in Parvo 
A Substantial Adapter ....... 5 
A Home made Condenserless. En- 
larger 
Cheap Dishes 
A Simple Funnel 
Boring Holes in Glass 
A Home-made Developing Dish 
Ventilating the Dark-room 
A Cheap end Etficjient Home-made 
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Daylight Enlarger ........... 
A Novel Camera Stand........ 
A Note for Users of Dark Slides 
Davhght Enlargers ............ 
Loose-fitting Screws, Nuts, ctc. 
Making a Comera Tripod ...... 
Economy in Films ............ 
A Daylight Enlerger .......... 
Simple Home-made Mounting 


Boards 
Picture Framing Simplified 
An Easily Made Case for V.P. 
Cameras 
How to Make an Electric Park- 
room Lamp 
A Makeshift Pair of Balances and 
Weights 
A Cheap and Efficient Enlarging 
СЕЕН aca 
Carriers for Smaller Plates in 
Metal Shdes а 
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Handy Man (continued) 
A Simple and Ettective Print-trim- 
ming ANU sese hes rs 
Hansford, S.H. ; t Back from the 
Fishing Grounds ” (illus.) 


" Harbour Lighthouse, The”; by 
A. E. Smith (illus) .......... 
Hardening a Negative Film (A.P.N.) 
Hardening Prints (A.P.N.) ....... 
Hawkings, Geo. ; " A Profile Study” 
(IUS AES C IE Rd 
llavles, W. H.; The Man at the 
Other End fart.) ......... 
Heathcote, Arthur; "Ie Dermer 
Cri ЧЇЧ) xu Bache een E Rex 
Heiskell, Morgan; — '"" Eleonora ” 
PDC ME 
Henderson, John: " The Song of 
the Shirt " (llus) ........... 


Hewitt, €. IL, ER.P.S.:-- 
Developing with Monomet (агі) 
“A Profile" (illus.) 

Hill, Н. A. ; " Roses " (illus.) 

Hill, W.: 

'" [n а Staftordshire Dale Оа.) 
“ Moorland Pastures ” (illus) ... 
Holmes, J. ; Damp proof Boxes for 
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СОГ Б МТ) Vou i. exces 
" Momeless "; by Donald J. But- 
cher allus;) ................. 
Hopper, George; "On Guard ” 
diii о wench Ss ak tad 
Hull Photographic Society (ALS.) 
13, (A.S.) тод, (A.S.) 203, (A. 5.) 
ESS NL) ocu Wr tees e CARS 
Hurter and Pritheld Memorial Fund, 
‚рт GOSS VA Eos Yo Rae A vx 
I vdrazine Plate in Italy, The Пес.) 
1% ais Oa aede c DEN | 
Hypo Elimination (IE. R.) зто, (LR.) 
Hypo Eliminator, The Simplest 
CAEP е Sige ht aon Ea 
Hypo, Test Tor (LR) ........... 
Hypo alum Toning (а) ........ 
I 
Mord Photographic Society CALS.) 
3AF (АЗ) 395, (AS) uites 


Illness, The Shadow of (E.N ) .... 
" Tmpression of an Old Gentleman ; 
by John F. L. Wood (llus) 


"dn a Staftordshire Dele 7; by W. 
FINE IRS de nues s ERES 
"|n Hohday Land”; by C. H 
Stableford (illus.) ........... 


Indoor Flower Photography (T.W.) 
Indoor Worker, А Tip for the (H.M.) 
Inner Tubes, А Photographie Use 
for Disused (H.M.) 
Inskeep, Horace C.; Storage and 
Registration of Negatives (art.) 
Instruction in Photography 
Intensification (I. R.) 
Intensifying Bromide Prints ; 
David Ireland (art.) 
"Interior"; by M. M. 
USN X diae s ККЕ СК КОЕ ГУ 
Interior Workers, For (A.P.N) . 
Interiors, Domestic ; 
ООС. (UE eas Aas Re a 
“Into the North Ser’ 
Herbert Saunders (illus.) 
Inventions, American (T.W.) ..... 
Ireland, David : 
Intensifving Bromide Prints (art.) 
Red Bromides (art.) 
"dsebel"; by Constance H. Ellis 
(illus.) 
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J 
" Japanese Fishing Boat, А”; by 
Н. G. Allen (illus.) .......... 


Japanesed Photography (A.P.C.) .. 
" Jeanne Tramcourt " ; by Н. В. 
Goodwin (illus.) ............. 
Jewett, Major А. E. :— 
" Planing ” (illus.) 
“ Eat to Live” (illus.) 
johnson, S. C., M.A., D.Sc. :— 
The Photography of Coins and 
Medals (art.) 
Naval and Military Dress (art.) .. 
Jones, Burneside :-- 
" Biskra Market ” (illus.) 
“ Ап Arab Café, Biskra ” (illus.) 
Juggling and the Camera (T.W.) .. 


K 

Kent, E. L.; Pen-and-Ink 
Brom oil (art.) 
Kodak and the War Loan 


and 
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Labelling Bottles, Ink for (A.P.N.) 
Lambert, F. C., M.A. ; Candlelight 
Portraiture (art.) 
Lambert, Herbert ; 
Mayo " (illus.) 
Lancashire and Cheshire Photogra- 
phic Union (A.S.) 75, (A.S).. 
Landscape Worker near London, An 
Article for the; by G. C. Wes- 
ton (art.) 
Lantern :- - 
For Exhibiting Non-transparen- 
cies, А (H.M.) 
Lecture, А Further Note on the ; 
by W. Н. Hayles (art.) 
Screen, The (T.W.) 
Slide in Education, The (T.W.) .. 
Lantern Slides :— - 
Binding (A.P.N.) 
Making and Finishing (N.N.) ... 
Toning; bv T. Thorne Baker, 
F.C.S., Е.К.Р.5. (art.) 
Large Scale and Image Can I Get, 
How ? (A.P.N) ............ 
“Lang Ghru, The"; by Miss 
Agnes B. Warburg illus.) 
Latent Image, Time and the (lec.) 
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"Le Dernier Cri"; by Arthur 
Heathcote (illus.) ........... 
Lee, H. W. A Note on Church 
Photography (art.) .......... 


Leeds Camera Club (A.S.) 13, (A.S.) 
29, (A.S.) 75, (A.S.) 187, (A.S.) 
219, (A.S.) 

Leeds Photographic Society (A.S.) 

Leicester Photographic Society (A.S.) 
13, (A.S.) 125, (A.S.) 203, (A.S.) 

_ 315, (А.5.) 347, (А.5.) 

Leith Amateur Photographic Asso- 
ciation (A.S.) 

Lens :.— 

Cells, Tight (A.P.N.) 
Cleaning a (H.M.) 
Hood, A Novel (H.M.) 
Queries I5, 79, III, 143, 159, 175, 

I9I, 207, 223, 239, 255, 271, 303, 

319, 367 
Scare, The (T.W.) 
Supplementary (I.R.) 

Lenses, Wide and Narrow 
(N.N.) 333 
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INDEX. 


Light, Changing the Refrangibility 
OPER S. азун cea e wees 

“ Little Maid Demure " ; by Е. С. 
Perry MUY ng. wee eed awa re 

'" Little Miss Muftet " ; by Miss Е. 
M. Ambler (illus.) ........... 
“Little Student, The"; by С. F. 
POr Hus]. «uibs tva ку» 
Liverpool Amateur Photographic 
Association (A.S.) ........... 
“Llyn Ogwen”; by J. B. Port- 
way, Sen. (illus) ............ 
Local Reduction to the Bromide 
Worker, The Value of; by 
Edgar M. Firth (art.) ........ 
London by Night (B) .......... 
London Rambles ...:............ 


London Sunday Rambles, Mr. A. Н. 
Blake's (B.) 134, (B) 174, (В.) 
‘Loraine " ; by Mrs. Louise. Bell 
Rau (illus.) 
" Lum on Fire, A"; by Geo. Mc- 
Phee (illus.) 
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Maddox Process, The (сс.) (T.W.) 
Magnesium Ribbon, Using (I.R.) .. 
Magnesium Ribbon, Portraiture by ; 
by R. M. Fanstone (art.) .... 
(See also “ Flashlight ’’) 
Magnifiers (I. К.) 
Mail Order Business, An Up-to-date 
Man at the Other End, The; by W. 
H. Hayles (art.) 
Manchester Amateur Photographic 
Society (A.S.) 43, (A.S.) 86, 
(A.S.) 125, (A.S.) 187, (A.S.) 315, 
(A.S.) 379, (A.S.) 
“ Margaret Mayo ”'; 
Lambert (illus.) 
Marley, A. E. :--- 
“ Not Much Value ” (illus.) 
* This proves my theory ” (illus.) 
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" Derwentwater " (illus.) ....... 
“Trumps " (illus) ............ 
Matsura, Wo; “' With gently grow- 
ing gleam " (illus) .......... 

Me Kav, Craig; The Artist's Model 
(ATEN ei adr E TEUER o do ыз 
Melvissack, Jas.; © Stirling Castle "' 
DIL M ык ры ГЫЗ 
McPhail, E. T.; “ The Power of 
Niagara " (illus.) ............ 
McPhee, Gco. ; “А Lum on Fire ” 


(illus.) 
Measure Glasses, Cleaning (A.P.N.) 
Measure the Focal Length of a Con- 

denser or Other Lens, How to 

(art.) 
Medals, Photographing (A.P.N.) .. 
Medicinal Herbs and Photography 

(art.) 
Melcy ; ‘ General Joffre '' (illus.) .. 
" Memorial Tablets, The"; by T. 

C. Evans (illus.) 
" Memories"; by Mrs. F. Crut- 

tenden (illus.) 
Menochio, Rattaele ; °“ After Shoot- 

ing " (illus.) 
Mercer, Miss B. :— 
“© Sunbcams "' (illus.) 
The Advantage of Early Rising 
for the Pictorialist (art.) 
Mesopotamia, The Amateur Photo- 
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grapher in; by Ernest T. 
Williams (art.) ....... РРР 
Metal Cameras апа Leather Cover- 
INE (CHM) eo een sx be 3 
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378 
391 
103 
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346 
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Method v. Muddle (A.P.N.) ...... 
Metric System, The (T.W.) ...... 
Midland Photographic Federation 
(Мес uci ieu ora RU жск ЕК ЕККАН 
Midland Railway Institute Photo- 
graphic Society (A.S.) ....... 
Military Signalling, Photographic 
Knowledge an Aid to; by 
Arthur G. Hall (аг) ........ 
Miller, F. N.; “ The New Hat” 
CUS ues RA SECO Cor Asa 
Milner, Stanley J.; The Flower 


Photographer and his Models 
Cha) MCI PI 
" Miss Edith Evans"; by Miss 
Florence Vandamm (illus.) ... 
" Miss Kate Greenaway ”; by T. 
C. Evans (illus.) 
“ Mlle. Rambert as Virgin of Inter- 
cession " ; by Mrs. M. Pearson 
(illus.) 
Monomet, Developing with; by C. 
H. Hewitt, F.R.P.S. (art) .... 
Moonlight Exposures (L.R.) 
Moonlight Photography, Exposures 
in (B.) 
“ Moorland Pastures " ; by W. Hill 
(illus.) 
Moran, David ; 
“Morning Dressing 
Werner (illus.) 
Morris, Gerald E. Case: — 
The Photography of Old China 
and Glass (art.) 
Woodland Photography (art.)... 
Mortimer, Е. J., F.R.P.S. : - 
“ Springtime in a Sussex Wood ” 
(illus.) 
“ The Trail of the Huns ” (illus.) 
Mountant, An Effective (A.P.N.) .. 
Mounting :— 
Boards, Simple Home-inade (H.M.) 
Prints on Glass (A.P.N.) 
The Print (N.N.) 
Mounts and Mounting Papers (T.W.) 
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Muir, Ward; |" Edinburgh — Win- 
ter^ UGS.) eso eee RR VR 
“My Lady's Bird-Cage " ; by H. 
Н. Barnes (illus.) ........ 
N 
National War Loan, The ........ 
Naturalist-Photographer's Multum 
in Parvo, The (H.M) ........ 


Nature Photographic Society (А.5.) 
Naval and Military Dress; by 5. C. 
Johnson (art.) 
Negative :— 
Drving, Some Notes on (art.) ... 
Faulty (I. R.) 47, (L.R.) 143, (1. R.) 
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Into Positive, Converting (1.R.).. 
Perfect, The (art) ............ 
Retouching for Amateurs, by W. 

Norwood (art) ............. 


Negatives :— 
After-treatment of Winter (art.) 
And Prints, Spots and Stains on 

(N.N.) 
By Use of Transferotvpe Paper ; 
by Val. E. Beynon (art.) 
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Damp-proof Boxes for; by J 
Holmes (art) ............... 
New Use for Old; by C. R 
Denton: (art). ............... 
Pinholes in (1.R.) ............. 


Storage and Registration of ; 
Horace C. Inskeep (art.) 


New Battles for Old (lec.) (T.W.) .. 
" New Hat, The"; by F. N. Miller 


Gus) ug ehe Rc RC 
New Zealand (lec.) (T.W.) ........ 
Nickel-plated Fittings, To Clean 

САРУ аки ее vehat d 
No Rest for Photographers; bv 

Carine Cadby (art.).......... 
" No time to turn at beauty's 

glance," etc. ; by Mrs. M. 

Pearson (Шиз.) ............. 
Non-screen Ortho Plate, Some Notes 

on the (art.) ..... re ae E 
North Middlesex Photographic So- 

ciety (A.S.) 61, (A.S) ..:..... 
Norwood, W.:— 

Domestic Interiors (art.) ....... 
Negative Retouching for Ama- 
teurs (art) us et ose SA 

" Not Allowed Out”; by E. С 

Perry nllis;) uv mE 
" Not Much Value " ; by A. E. Mar- 
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NOTES FOR МОМмОК8:— 


Making and Finishing Lantern 

SIdes neos RE RE Ue Re 
Making Prints on Gaslight Paper 
Trimming and Mounting Prints 45 
Mounting the Print 
In the Dark-room ............ 
Simple Flashlight Photography .. 
Camera Work in February ...... 
The Simplest Form of Developer 
Spots and Stains on Negatives 

and- PINS Sons eevee cues 
On Buying Second-hand Appara- 

US vau y ug vx 
simple Combination Printing and 

MIglietting: ое овес 
Simple Vignctting in Enlarging .. 
Combination Printing in Enlarg- 
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Bromoil for Beginners 247 ..... 
Spring-cleaning a Camera ...... 
Work-room Hints ............. 
Self-toning Papers ............ 
Some Hand-Camera Tips ...... 


Architectural Work for Beginners 
Apparatus for Architectural 
Photography .......... - 

Wide and Narrow Angle Lenses 
ЖАКО E EUN AC. ac HR Mac 

. Why а Lens has Stops 365 — 
What “ Depth of Focus " Mqans 
Getting the Sun in the Lens .... 
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Obituary : — 
Bankart, George (A.S.) ........ 
Blanc, Hippolyte J., R.S.A. (А.5.) 
French f E. AS) ee euro 
Inston, C. F., 308, (A.S.) 
Penman, R. B. ............... 
Oil Process, The (lec.) (T.W.) ...... 
Oil-transfer Process, The  (lec.) 
UE NS) «жалан» aw жн eps 
Oldham Equitable Photographic So- 
ciety (A.S.) 
'" On Guard "' ; 
(illus.) 
'" On the 
LUST aoe 
“ On the Welsh Dee ” ; by the Rev. 
D. P. Fuge (illus.) 
Opening Boxes of Plates 
Optics, Technical (T.N.) ......... 
Orr, Рама; * Pump Court "' (illus.) 
Ortho. Plate, Some Notes on the Non- 
screen (art.) 
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" Ortrude"; by David Moran 
CELTS): c urs arare ado S NE es 
Outdoor Picture-making in War 


Time; by G. C. Weston (art.) 
Owens, P. E.: Phenomena which 
Trouble the Amateur; and their 
Kemedy (art.) 
Oxford Camera Club (А. 
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P 
Paget Colour Process, A Note on the 
(APN Е мае ао ае Б Кя 
* Palladiotype " (lec. ........... 
Palladium Process, The (FE.W.) .... 
Paper Shortage, The (T.W.) 210 
(T.W) 220, (Т.\\.).......... 


Pasting Photographs (A.P.N.) 
‘Peace and Contentment Reign” ; 
by G. Wansey Smith (illus.) .. 
Pearson, Mrs. M.: — 
“No time to turn at beauty's 
` glance," etc. (illus.) 
“ Mlle. Rambert as Virgin of ln- 
tercession ” (illus.) 
Pen-and-Ink апа Bromoil ; 
L. Kent (art.) 
‘Penman, The”; 
Thorpe (illus.) 
Perfect Negative, 
Ideal (art) 2c Ev rv RES 
Perkins, R.; " Shadows on the 
Snow ” (ülhis.) ij... re 
Permits, Summer Rambles and (A.S.) 
Perry, E. C.: 
'" Not Allowed Out " (illus.) .... 
“A Quiet Corner” (illus.) 
“Little Maid Demure " (illus.).. 
'" Peter " ; by J. F. L. Wood (illus.) 
Phenomena which Trouble the Ama- 
teur— and Their Remedy; by 
P. E. Owens (art.) 
Phosphorescence, The Uses of (T.W.) 
Photo-Acro War, The (T.W.) 
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" Photograms of the Year " (T.W.) 
OS CMW? aces e eA S dos 
Photographed, On Being (A.P.C.) .. 
Photographic Society Flourish in 
War Time, How to Make a; 
by ‘ The Secretary ” (art.) 
Photographic Society of Ireland 
[A SS). о roS Y ex 
Photomicrographic Society 102, (B.) 
124, 203^ эуеш view b oa aes 
Photomicrography, Exposures in 
dees). AE, AV e acsi ats eS eet ee 


Pictorialist, The Advantage of Early 
Rising for the; by Blanche Y. 
W. Mercer (art) ............ 
Picture Framing Simplified (H.M.) 
Picture-making by Photography or 
Painting (lec.) 


Pilgrim, The Modern (lec.) (F.W.) 
‘Planing’; by Major А. E. 

Jewett (GUS) мешке Sessa 
Plate Deterioration (Т.М) ...... 
Plate Speeds (lec.) (T.W.) ........ 
Plymouth Photographic Society 

(A.S.) 29, (A.S.) 125, (A.S.) .. 


Point of View, Photographer's and 
Parent's ; by Clarine Cadby (art.) 


Poisons; (D. ats a ee ER 
Polarised Light (Пес) (T.W.) ...... 
Р. О. P, Rich Purple Tones on 


(А.Р.Х.) 
“ Porte de San Pedro, Avila ”’ 

Conde de la Ventosa (illus.) . 
Porterfield, W. H.; "' The Evening 

Star’ (ilus.) ..... 
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“ Portrait”; by Elias Goldensky 
ШЕРЛЕР ЛК УО Р 
‘Portrait’: by. H. H. Barnes 
HITS? Quo 5 ca tena de Mie oh SEN e eda 
" Portrait, А”; by E. Goldensky 
(ПИЗ). жш icu 309) att edes 
" Portrait, A"; by Geo. F. Prior 
GUIS + queue mde а SR OR ЫЗ 
" Portrait, А”; by the Earl of 
Carnarvon (illus.) ........... 
Portrait Album, The Revival of the 
CAS a Gi qo XR ene AAS 


Portrait Note, An At Home (А. Р.Х) 
Portrait Photography, А Note on 


nq m EET CEDENS 
" Portrait Study "> by T. C. Evans 

Tre "ps 
Portraits, Background for (I. R.) 


Portraiture (IER) 15, О.К.) 287, 
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Portraiture : -- 
By Magnesium Ribbon, Evening 


Negative making and; by R. 
М. banstoue (art.) .......... 
Candlelight; by F. C. Lambert 
MLA ДИ Л ok dette: vester ACE SR aa 
Profle CLAN): ................ 
Supplementary Lenses for (1...) 
Portway, J. B., Senr. ; ' Llyn 
Ogwen’ (illus) ............. 
Postcards : — 
By the: Yan (BJ eoe 
Glazing ALR) ccs sande ыйа жа 
Washing (A.P.N.) ............ 
Potash Market, The (F.W.) ...... 
" Power of Niagara, The”; by E 
T. McPhail (illus.) .......... 
Prehistoric Man (lec.) (T.W.) ..... 
Preservatives (I.I) ............. 
'" Primavera and Beatrice. Mana- 
graete ^ ; by Dr. H. B. Good- 
wim I US). 2.46 cce x X etaed ss 
Printing Frames for Films, Extem- 
porised (F.M Juss da ers 


Printing Fromes,  Noteon (A.P.N.) 
Prints, Faulty (1.8) ............ 
Pyint-trimmer, А Simple and Etti- 
cient. (1M) 
Print-trimming (А. Р.М.) 
Print-trimming. Knife, 
and Ettective (Н.М) 
Prior, G. F.:-- 
"The L ittle Student °’ llus.) ... 
“ Admonition ”? (illus.) 
‘A Portrait ^ (Ши) .......... 
" Profile, А”; by С, H. Hewitt, 
ЕРИ ect 
" Profile Study, A”; 
Hawkings (illus.) 
Profitable Photography, How Pro- 
fessional Models may be Utilised 
in; by Craig McKay (art.) .... 
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“Pump Court "; by David Orr 
(USS much atia Шәл к юа ah don 

Pyro :— 
Developer (art) ......... esses. 
Developer, A Modification of the 
(art) ЕРРЕТИ 
For Bromide and Gaslight Papers 
[I DO od ette ey, EN ыу 
Preservative (L.I$) ......... 
Stain, Removing (I.R.) ........ 
stains DAT NE Sue vC ET 
Stains from Finger-nails, Remov- 
ир x p NIE 24 odie Su Sat uus 

Q 

“Quiet Corner, А”; by К. С 


Perry. (illus) 
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“ Racer, The " ; by Е. Powell Ayles 
ПИШЕ}, eta scarsa cle be Dance did 
Rau, Mrs. Louise Bell; “ 
[Hus d oe dud шл tne MEA 
Red Bromides .............. LL. 
Reducing Prints (I.R.) 
Reduction, Local (I.R.) .......... 
“ Reflection " ; by R. Bodkin 
(US): Ж E E И DE RA SS 
Reflex Cameras, How to Make 
Mirrors ЧОР one sor DU QURE жа 
Renovating a Worn Camera or Case 
Сое ИРЕЕТ ИЧРО 
Repairing Photographic Apparatus ; 
by C. R. Denton (art.) 
Repeating Back, A (Н.М.) ....... 
Retouching for Amateurs, Negative 
by W. Norwood (art.) 
Retouching, Professional ......... 
Reviews of Apparatus and Mate- 
rials :— 
Antinous Release for Vest pocket 
Kodaks (Watson) 
Developer, 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS, ETC.:— 


“ British Journal Almanac, 1917 ” 
“ Chemistry for Photographers ” 
" Chronicles of the Camera Club ’ 
“ Cinematography for Amateurs ” 


EW e CR 
“ Commercial Photography ” 
NEU eM 
“ Gazette, The ” 44, (B) 126, 

[B 226) аа анко ONRET 


'" Graphic " Summer Number ... 
“ How to Make Enlargements ” 
[I ЖИ earthen V tuned 

“ Ilford Manual of Photography ” 
(T.W.) 
" Kodak Bromide Pictures ” 
(AIS: chen cee oh oa o BME aes 
Penrose's Pocket Book and 
Diary for 1917 " (B) ........ 
| новда of the Year ' 
CEW PESER 
cl in Colours"... 
' Photo Miniature " (B.) 70, (В.) 
120, 247. MET eere sr rasis 
P. P. A. Circular, The " 
" Wellcome Exposure 
and Diary " (T.W.) ......... 
'" Year's Art, The, 1917 " (B) .. 
Richmond Camera Club eu S.) 
М ООРТ РИН 
Roberts, A. G. ; Close Season Work 
in the Woods (art.) .......... 
Rodley Photographic Society (ALS. 
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Roses ”; by Н. A. Hill (illus.) ... 
Rotherham Photographic Society 
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Royal Photographic Society : 


Affiliation. (See under ' A »» 
Annual Meeting (T.W.) ........ 
Fellowship (B.) ............... 


Lectures 44, (Т.М) 50, (T. W.) 66, 
(A.P.C.) 80, (T. NV.) 82, 86, (T. W. 


98, тоо, (F.W. 114, 125, (B.) 
34, (Г.М) 140, (В.) 155, 
(А.Р.С.) тоо, (T.W) 162, (B) 
I7I, (T. W.) 178, (B.) 187, (T. W.) 
194, (B.) 203, (T.W.) 210, (В.) 
213, (A.P.C.) 224, (F.W.) 226, 
(T.W.) 242, 251, (T.W.) 238, 
2608, (T.W.) 274, 283, (T.W.) 
290, 299, (T.W.) 306, 318, 
(T.N.) 322, 320, (I.W.) 338, 
(T.W.) 354, (B.) 358, (T.W.) 
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Rydall, Geo. H., B.Sc. :— 
School Photographic Societies 
ОООО eel cee 
Photography Applied to Science 
and Industry (art.) ......... 
8 
Saba, S.; ' Dragon Cedar ” (illus.) 
safe-light Shade, А (H.M.) ........ 
" St. Barthélémy -- Vallée d'Aoste” ; 
by S. Bricarelli (illus.) ........ 
Saunders, J. Herbert :- — 
" [Into the North Sea” (illus.) 
* The Cat's Accomplice " (illus.) 
Saving PIES oS eee рз 
" Sawbridgeworth Mill, A”; by 
T. Н. B. Scott (illus.) ....... 
Schell, Sherril ; “ A Splash of Sun- 
light ” (illus) ............... 
School of London Landscape Photo- 
graphy (LN recu dct d etas 
School Photogrephic Societies ; by 
Geo. Н. Rydal, B.Sc. (агі) Зе 
School, Photography in (art. ПЕРУ 


Science and Industry, Photography 
Applied to; by Geo. Н. Rydall, 
B.Sc. (art.) ТЕРЕ dup ME 

Science, Forty Years of (lec.) (T.W.) 

Scott, Т. Н. B.; '" A Sawbridegc- 


worth Mill" (illus.) ......... 
Scottish Photographic Federation 
[A S.J ЖОЛГОЛОТ ОТОТ 
Screws, Nuts., etc.  Loose-fitting 
По CEP 
Screws, Photographic (H.M.) ...... 
“Sea Tramps "; by C. Crowther 
(tus жолгы кндн ee Bees ae ad 
Second-hand Apparatus, On Buying 
(REN eS ert epee a e aom 
Selenium, The Uses of (T.W.) ..... 
Self-toning Paper, Grey Tones with 
ERI ena IE шы В 
Self-toning Papers (N.N.) ........ 


Sensitised Fabrics (1.R.) 143, (I. R.) 
Serbia, The Story of (lec.) (T. W.) .. 


" Shadows on the Snow "; by R. 
Perkins (illus.) .............. 
“Shady Side, The”; by F. ( 
SNC (GUS J Ac $54,000 a2 cars 
She m Photographie Society (A.S.) 
‚ (А.5.) 29, (А.5.) 61, (А.<.) 
А CASED casita Seed Wate o-oo 
Shore, S. W.; " The Thames Em- 
bankment " (illus.) ......... 
Shutter: — 
blind, Repairing (ER) ........ 
Focal-plane versus Between-lens 
[OPENS eee adeno hee aes 
Speed Testing (lec.) (T.W.) 
speeds (I.R.) 175, (LR) ....... 
Silhouettes (LR) ............... 
Silvering Glass ........ 000000000. 
Sketch Photographs (LR.) ....... 
Sky in Winter Landscape The 
[rU usa end uve Ste LU EE 
‘Sledge, The"; by Will Cadby 
UNT. MMC 
Slides for Lectures, Diagram and 
Announcement (art.) ........ 
Smith, A. E.; ^" Fhe Harbour 
Lighthouse ’’ (illus.) ......... 
smith, F. H. B.; Increasing the 


Efficiency of a Magazine Hand 
Camera- (art!) qao pret lotos 
smith, С. Wansey ; '' Echo ” (illus.) 
Snapshots from Home League, The 
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184 
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Snell, Е. C.; ‘“ The Shady Side 
(ПИӨ MM" 

" Snow"; by Bertrand Н. Went- 
worth. üllus) 2229s 

Sodium Sulphite Crystals, To Dis- 
SORE {ASP NG): animad weis 


Soft-focus Lens, Enlarging with а; 
by Constance Н. Ellis (art.) . 
" Somewhere in France” Without 


a Camera; by °“ Private " 
(аг): уыл is. dh ОНИ 
“ Song of the Shirt, The ” ; bv John 
Henderson (illus.) ........... 
" Song of the Wind, The”; by 
Charles А. Allen (illus.) ...... 
South Downs, At the Foot of the; 
by A. E. Avent (art) ........ 


South Glasgow Camera Club (A.S.) 
Southampton Camera Club (A.S.) .. 
South London Photographic Society 


(A.S. 171, 196, (A.S) 251, 
(A.S.) 283, (A.S) 299, (А.5.) 
347, (А.5.) 363, (А.5.) ....... 
South Shields Photographic Society 
[ALS а et soie se ue RR 
Southport Photographic Society 
(ACS) чайнекке M a d 
“ Spirit" Photography (T.W.) ... 
" Splash of Sunlight, А”; by 
Sherril Schell (illus.) ........ 
Spots and Stains on Negatives and 
Prints (ММ) „мшу кж еж OR 
Spotting Negatives, A Note оп; by 
К. M. Fanstone (art. ....... 


Spring Flower Photography (art.) — 
Spring-cleaning a Camera (N.N.) .. 
" Springtime ”; by Harold Caz- 

neaux (illus.) ............... 
“ Springtime іп a Sussex Wood ” ; 
F.R.P.S. 


by F. J. Mortimer, 
GNUS) toes the ata Mahoney 
Squires, W. С. ; Ever So High " 
(II us.) cer bc ha dA wis а es 
Stableford, С. H. :— 
“ Toilers " (illus.) ............. 


“In Holiday Land " (iltus.) 
Stained Print (I.R.) 303, (I.R.) .... 


Stalybridge | Photographic and 
Scientific Society (A.S.) 125, 
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Steamer Trips on the Thames .... 
" Stirling Castle" ; by James Mre- 

Wissack (illus.) 
Stop Numbers (LI. KR.) 
Stops (I.R.) rir, (ER) 
Stops, Why а Lens has (N.N.) 365 
Storage and Registration of Nega- 
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tives; by Horace C. Inskeep 
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Straightening Prints after Drying 
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"Study, A"; by R. Beltield 
(OS) | anes acea ee e dn 


“Study in Lighting, A” (illus) .. 
Sun in the Lens, Getting the (N.N.) 
" Sunbeams "; by Miss В. Mercer 
(ilus.) 
Sunday Rambles in London. 
" London.") 
Sunderland Photographic 


Cd 


(Sce 


Associa- 


UO (X. SS 
" Sunny Memories"; by A. Е 
Avent (illus.) ONCE 
“ Sunshine in the Nave " : by C. J 
Gooch (llus) 2:2»: s 
Supplementary Lens to a Small 
Camera, Fixing à (A.P.N.) ... 


Fallen Snow: 
(art.) 


Sutchite, F. M. ; 
А Reminiscence 
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Tank Development (1.R.) ........ 303 
Telescopic Eftect (I.R.) .......... 31 
" Thames at Kew, The”; by С 
Upton Cooke (illus.) ........ 202 
“ Thames Embankment, The " ; by 
S. W. Shore fillus.) ......... 97 
“ This proves my theory " ; by A. 
E. Marley (Шиз у эзия ену з 186 
Thorpe, C. Gadsby ; " The Penman" 
Gallus) Ae eee 273 
" Toilers ’'; by C. Н. Stableford 
ОТЕ ae SSS 124 
'" Toilet, The"; by E. M. Firth 
nc see ecu era C жж aw Mets 151 
Toning : — 
Gald (I6) а р eos 79 
Hypo-alum (art.) ............. 2 30 
Lantern Slides; by T. Thorne 
Baker, F.C.S, F.R.P.S. (art) 35 
P. О. P. Black (I.R.)) .......... 383 
Torin, Molly ; Electric Light Photo- 
graphy for Beginners (art.) ... 126 
Toronto Camera Club (B.) ........ 70 
“Trail of the Huns " ; by Е. J. 
Mortimer, F.K.P.S. (illus.) 279 
Transcopia (T.W.) .............. 34 
Transferotype Paper, Negatives by 
the Use of ; by Val. E. Beynon 
(аг уз DTE 174 
Trenches, Sketches from the (lec.) 
(EW) P 98 
Trimming and Mounting Prints 
[UN NA] AS ран 40% бї 
Trimming Prints, Straight-Edge for 
(HMI rte wea koe CS bai ЕТ 188 
Tripod, Making a Camera (H.M.) .. 348 
“Trumps”; by A. E. Marley 
BITE Mr pn 343 
Twopence Coloured (lec.) (T.W.) .. ›› 
\ 
Vandamm, Miss Florence; ‘ Miss 
Edith Evans ” (illus.) ........ 185 
Vassallo, Е. ; " Embroidery ” 
(LIIS). uae OLEO aw Rats 310 
Ventosa, Conde de la; '' Porte de 
San Pedro, Avila ” (illus.) 152 
Viewing Frame, A (HM) ........ 150 
Vignetting in Enlarging, Simple 
(МУМ) Шек path dne биык шыш 205 


` Warburg, Miss Agnes В. ; 


Vignetting, Simple Combination 
Printing and (N.N.) ......... 
“ Viola " ; by Н. B. Goodwin (illus.) 
Vortographs at Glasgow, Mr. Co- 
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V. P. Prints, An Eftective Finish for 
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" Wake! for the sun," ete.; by 
Edward Н. Weston (illus.) ... 
Wallasey Amateur Photographic 
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The present issue of THE A. P., the first in 1917, is 
the first part of a new volume, and we take this oppor- 
tunity of wishing our readers in all parts of 


EID 


19175. the world as happy, bright, and prosperous а 
New Year as the circumstances will permit. 
For the third New Year's Day in succession we find 


the war-cloud hanging heavily over this country and 
practically the whole of Europe. What 1917 will 
bring forth it is difficult to predict, but with the fine 
example of endeavour that the past vear has provided, 
we have no doubt that as good a record will be achieved 
by Great Britain and her Allies in the vear to come. 
That greater efforts still will be called for is certain 
if victory is to be assured. At the same time, it 
would be unwise to neglect the milder pleasures 
of life, such, for instance, as photography affords. 
While we are a nation at war, it would be a bad out- 
look for the future if everything else became entirely 
obliterated by the obsession of the war. It would 


tend to destroy that balance of mind that has served . 


the nation so well in the present struggle. The presence 
and reminder of a habit or hobby that stands for all 
that peace meant in the past has both a comforting 
and revivifying effect, one to restore confidence for 
the future. We would also remind others that a know- 
ledge of photography has proved of inestimable value 
in the present war. Hundreds ot readers of THE A. Р. 
have been able to devote their knowledge of photography, 
acquired through our pages, to work of the greatest 
value in furthering our own and the Allies’ cause. Its 
pursuit can therefore be looked on, in some measure, as 
of national importance. 
G B B 

Our readers will be glad to know that the consider- 
able difficulties we have encountered in regard to the 
question of paper and blocks used in 
the production of this annual have 
been overcome, and the volume is not 
only now in the press, but will be 
published shortly. '' Photograms of the Year 1916” 
promises to be as good as or better than any of its 
predecessors, and will be a fine gift-book for everyone 
interested in photography or pictures. We hope to 
announce very soon the date when it will be definitely 
published, which will be early in the New Year. In 
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the meantime, will the great number of readers who 
have inquired about the date of publication kindly 
regard this as a reply to their queries, and at the same 
time place their orders for copies without delay ? 
There will be no increase in price, which will remain 
at 2s. 6d. net, papers covers ; 3s. 6d. net, cloth bound. 
са uU G 
To go for a quiet holiday tour rather remote from 
human kind and come up against a whole colony of pre- 
historic men is an experience given to 
few of us. Mr. C. Robbins, who gave 
the last lecture of the year at the Camera 
Club, described how, while spending a 
little time on the coast of North Cornwall, not far from 
Tintagel, he came across a local investigator who had 
discovered beneath the sand a veritable prehistoric 
necropolis. Many skeletons as well as slate implements 
and other evidences of a past civilisation were un- 
earthed, the skeletons probably belonging to a more 
or less recent period, say four or five thousand years 
ago. Mr. Robbins, both as a photographer and as 
one professionally interested in dental anatomy, was 
much impressed with these specimens, and accordingly 
his lecture slides combined the quietly pictorial in the 
shape of views of the Baring-Gould country with the 
eerie in the shape of the grinning skulls of our ancestors. 
The most remarkable photograph in the collection was 
that of a skull with a limpet attached to its well-pre- 
served lower jaw. | 
; Oo n UU 
The regular appearance, at the commencement of 
each vear, of the very useful little green cloth-covered 
book issued by Messrs. 
"THE WELLCOME EXPOSURE Burroughs Wellcome and 
| RECORD AND DIARY." Co., and known as the 
| '" Wellcome Photographic 
Exposure Record and Diary," is looked forward to by 
thousands of photographers in all parts of the world. 
This year the little annual has again come to hand well 
to time, and an inspection of its contents indicates 
that it is likely to prove as valuable as ever. In addi- 
tion to the mass of data with which its pages are usually 
packed, it contains this year “© A Short Guide to Photo- 
graphic Practice." All phases of photographic work 
are dealt with in a concise form, and, needless to say, 
the utility and extent of the Burroughs Wellcome 
“ Tabloid ” photographic chemicals are fully demon- 
strated in the formule given. A large proportion of 
the contents is devoted to a diary for 1917 and an 
exposure record for negatives, prints, etc. ; while at 
the end of the book the Wellcome Exposure Calculator 
has become a permanent feature, and is known and 
used by thousands of workers. This part of the con- 
tents includes a slide calculator and exposure tables 
for every month of the year, as well as lists of plate 
and film speeds, subjects, and а mass of other informa- 
tion on exposures for artificial light, night photography, 
moving objects, enlarging or reducing, telephotography, 
interiors, snapshot work, etc., etc. In addition, there 
are time-tables for development at various tempera- 
tures and with different classes of plates, lists of factors 
for factorial development, and weights and measures 
tables. The diary is provided with a pencil and wallet, 
and the entire book, which is a handy size for the 
pocket, is sold by all dealers and booksellers in Great 
Britain at the low price of one shilling. 
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COLD 


HY is it that, 
during the early 
months of the New 

Year, the amateur, and the be- 
ginner especially, find so many 
cases of “under - exposure ” 
when they come to develop their plates ? 

The two chief factors concerned, which we 
shall endeavour to discuss in this article, are 

(т) Atmospheric light filtration, and 

(2) The effect of cold on chemical action. 

We all know that the sun rises much later in January 
than it does in June, and that it sets much earlier ; 
but we have also to bear in mind that it does not rise 
in January to the same height in the sky. There is a 
beautiful phenomenon with which we are all familiar— 
the golden twilight; let us see what precisely is its 
photographic meaning. When the sun is directly 
above us, its rays have only to penetrate the layer of 
atmosphere directly above us, whereas when it is near 
the horizon, either rising or setting, its rays have a far 
greater length of atmosphere to penetrate before thev 
reach us. Atmosphere acts as a light filter, filtering out 
the rays which are most highly actinic from the photo- 
graphic standpoint, hence in addition to the lower 
` power of the sun when low on the horizon we have to 
add the filtering effect of the atmosphere, which causes 
its yellow or less actinic colour. 

One has only to study carefully the exposure tables 
given by any authoritative source to see what an 
immense difference there is in the light value for expo- 
sure between, let us say, 11 a.m. and noon in January 
and June. The bright morning sun of a clear January 
day is nothing like so effective as apparently similar 
light in the summer months. In winter, in fact, we 
are making our exposure with a sun the rays of which 
are filtered through a mild type of orthochromatic 
screen, hence the fact that often in winter a colour- 
sensitive plate is more rapid than an ordinary plate, 
and that if an orthochromatic plate be used with a 
screen, a lighter screen (say x 3 times) will often do 
what a darker screen (say x 5 times) will do in summer 
time. 

Winter light is very deceptive, and due allowance 
has to be made for its yellower tinge, owing to the 
deeper layer of atmosphere through which the sun's 
rays have to penetrate. The very dull months ot the 
year are especially suitable for the use of colour-sensi- 
tive plates without a screen. 

The use of an actinometer, or the careful studv of a 
good exposure table, will be found a great help against 
under-exposure during the next two months, and it 
may be borne in mind in addition that with the ample 
Jatitude in modern dry plates it is far safer to expose 
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liberally, and counteract over-exposure (if necessary) 
in development, than to under-expose, and try by 
forcing development to bring out detail which the 
plate has never recorded. 

We next come to the developer itself, which is under 
the influence of temperature to an extraordinary 
degree. 

Practically all chemical actions are accelerated by 
heat and retarded by cold. The development of the 
invisible “ latent " image in an exposed plate is essen- 
tially a chemical action ; the film of the plate consists 
very nearly of silver bromide contained in gelatine, 
and the exposed parts are so affected that the developer 
is able to “reduce " the silver bromide to metallic 
silver of a pure black variety. This reducing action 
takes place faster for every degree higher the tempera- 
ture of the developer may be, and as 60 deg. Fahrenheit 
is recognised as a general moderate temperature, it is 
advisable to warm the solution up to that degree in 
winter, and many workers cool the solution down to 
60 deg. in hot weather. | 

A cold developer gives the impression that the plate 
has been much under-exposed ; we are then liable to 
add more alkali to counteract the apparent under- 
exposure. The result, eventually, is that the plate is 
flat, thin, or too dense, according to the degree to which 
we carry the development. This is a very frequent 
cause of trouble with the amateur in winter. Porcelain 
dishes, heavy glass measures, and the bottles of solution 
themselves, in a cold dark-room represent a consider- 
able bulk of cold material, able to retain the '' cold ” 
for some time. It is not sufficient to warm the bottle 
of developer to 60 deg. F. by standing it in a jar of 
warm water ; cold dishes will soon reduce its tempera- 
ture again. The dishes should be warmed also, if the 
weather be very cold, by filling them with warm water 
(about 80 or go deg. Е.) for a few minutes before 
starting development. The ideal method, of course, 
is to have a small dark-room heater such as the 
“Omega,” always burning in one's dark-room, to keep 
the temperature from dropping too low. 

The thought that will crop up in the reader’s mind 
will be, is it worth all the bother to warm onc’s dishes 
and solutions ? To which we reply, try it for a month, 
and see whether the regularity of the results is not 
ample compensation. 

A developer essentially suited to winter work, or 
work in cold weather, or where under-exposure is 
suspected is as follows :— 


Monomet or Scalol .............. I part 
Sodium sulphite ................ 5 parts 
Sodium carbonate .............. 5 parts 


Water: жугше гу Ыг fos T 
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This makes a very good developer that will bring out 
everything that can be extracted from a barely exposed 
plate, and if used at or just under 65 deg. F. should 
not cause fog ; a couple of drops of ten per cent. bromide 
may be added if desired to each ounce of developer 
without much slowing the action, but will act as a 
corrective for possible fog. 

Another thing to be suggested to the beginner in 
winter is a serious test of factorial development; the 
exposure meter, more or less constant temperature, 
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and factorial development reduce failures in a most 
remarkable degree, and do a great deal to provide the 
amateur with real knowledge and a capability for 
sound judgment. 

Plates cost more than they did, and so do all materials ; 
and we may possibly see further rises before the war is 
done with. Apparent under-exposure is probably the 
chief cause of winter failures, and with due attention 
to the few points we have discussed they may be much 
lessened. 


“THE A. P. AND P. М.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR JANUARY. 


EVERY MONTH а brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 11 in the morning and | in the 


afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. 
or if stop F/11 is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure, 
From 8 to 9 a.m. or 3 to 4 p.m., treble them. 


exposures. 


Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
For F/5'6 give half. From 9 to 11 a.m. or from 1 to 3 p.m., double these 


SURJECT. Ordinary Plate. | Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. Ca аре нкан 

Open seascapes and cloud studies .. .. .. | 1/15 вес. | 1/25 вес. | 1/45 вес. | 1/60 вес. | 1/75 вес. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy shadows 

in foreground. Shipping studies or sea- 

scapes with rocks, beach scenes. .. 1/8 " 1/12 ,, 1/25 ,, 1/30 ,, 1/40 2: 
Ordinary landscapes and landscape with snow, | 

open river scenery, figure studies in the | 

open, light buildings, wet street scenes, etc. 1/3 11 12 4/15 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong / С 1/4 ái ло „ | 1/ н / = 

foreground. W ell-lighted street scenes - 1/2 ss 1/3 + 1/6 " 1/8 н 1,10 > 
Buildings or trees occupying greater pou 

of picture ә Г 1 3/A 1/3 1/4 1/5 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not too T / x / Pau * / 2 

much shut in by buildings .. .. 3 secs| 2 secs 4 | 34 1/2 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- | *] " | ы i 

roundings, big window, white reflector | 8 : | 6 > | 4 secs. З seos.. 2 8608. 


As a рема guide we append a list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. They have been divided into groups which 
approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application. 


Mawson, Celcritas. 


GRIFFIN, Gramme. 


CLERON, Roll Film. Barnet, Medium Ortho 


Ultra Rapid Plates. » Gladiator. ILrogp, Rapid Chromatic » Flat Film. Сем, Medium. 
PaczrT, Swift and Ex. Special. » Special Rapid. EASTMAN, Rapid. ILFORD, Chromatic 
Barnet, Red Seal. » Panchromatic. IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. EDWARDS, Auto-screen Inst. lso. Empress. 
»  Super-Speed. Rajar, Ultra Rapid. Leto, Phoenix. " Matte-Ground. MARION, Portrait. 
САрктт, Royal Standard. WELLINGTON, 'Xtra Speedy. Lumiere, Blue Label. Ensicn, Film. M Landscape. 
» Special Ex. Rapid. Press. Marion, P.S Gem, Colour-screen. Pacet, XXX. 
CER Extra Special | WRATTEN, Speed, Double Б Instantaneous. ILFoRD, Versatile Rapid. WELLINGTON, Landscape. 
Rapid Instantaneous and Pan- 8 Iso. Ortho. WRATTEN, Instantaneous. 
EasruAN, puni Ultra Rapid. chromatic. Mawson, каш К IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.R. 
DWARDS, » tho. B. А vereign. 
Сем, Salon. Extra Rapid Plate Pacet, XXXXX. » МЕ. Ordinary Plates. 
» Portrait. ZUM TAR = » Special Rapid Корак, N.C. Film. BARNET, Ordinary. 
» Salon Iso BARNET, Extra Rapid. ydra. s: Premo Film-pack. CRITERION, a 
ILFORD, Monarch. s Ortho. RAJAR, Special Rapid. LuxigRE, Ortho, A. B, and C. inary 
2 Panchromatic. CADETT, Royal Standard | Vipex, Special Rapid. S Film. EDWARDS, Medium. 
» X Versatile, Most Rapid. xtra Rapid. WELLINGTON, Anti-screen, Iso- | Mawson, Electric. Сим, Universal. 
» Zenith. Boya Standard Speedy. Pacer, Ortho. Special Rapid. » Universal Slow. 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. ho Wratten, Allochrome. RAJAR, lso. Roll Film. ILFORD, Ordinary. 


Criterion, Extra Rap id. 
Iso. Extra Rapid. 


Orthochrome S.S. 
LETO, Ultra Rapid. 


IMPERIAL, Ordin 


Утрех, Isochromatic. LuwiEkRE, Yellow 


WELLINGTON, Films. abel. 


LUMIERE, vema: EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. Rapid Plates. WRATTEN, Drop Shutter MARION, А 
be Violet Label. Ortho. i Бакин. гиа. А Mawson, Castle. 
Marion, Record. Ерм; ARDS, Snapshot Iso. 5 elf-screen AGET, : 
icem Supreme. GEM, Meteor. psh Cavett, Royal Standard Rapid. Medium Plates. Rajar, Ordinary. 
Е Brillant. | „  lsochromatic. „ Professional. BARNET, Medium. Wratten, Ordinary. 


The Camera Club.—An exhibition of members’ work opens 
at the Camera Club (17, John Street, Adelphi) to-day, January r. 
Criticisms of the pictures in the form of a lecture will be given 
on the evening of January тї by Mr. Charles Marriott. Оп 
January 4 a lecture will be given by Mr. Percv Allen, entitled 
“Five Great French Battles—Cressy, Poictiers, Agincourt, 
Verdun, and the Somme." On Saturday, January 13, at 3.30 
p.m., a children's afternoon has been arranged. А lecture 
entitled “ Half-hours in Zoo-land ” will be given by Mr. Е. 
Martin Duncan, and other entertainments will be provided. 
Members wishing to bring children to this lecture will kindly 
apply for cards to the acting hon. secretary at the earliest 
possible moment. Tea will be served after the lecture. 


Evening Classes under Mr. John Н. Gear's instruction will be 
held at the Cripplegate Institute, Golden Lane, City, on 
Wednesday evenings at 6.30 and 7.45, These classes will 
commence on January то. The subjects cover а wide 
range of useful photographic processes, and provision is made 
for the students to do practical work themselves, suitable for 
the less experienced as well as the more advanced. We notice 
that special instruction will be given to any desirous of enter- 
ing the Army and Navy photographic sections. The fees are 
small, and all chemicals are provided free for the student’s use. 
Ladies are invited, and will find the tuition very helpful in 
acquiring the correct methods to take successful photographs, 
and make satisfactory prints. 
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<“ A! the present time 
۹ T ol year we hear 
~ А f almost constantly the 
ww advice not to put the 


Р 
‘ camera away. and 


though outdoor work 
is at this season, owing 
to weather conditions, necessarily restricted (if for no 
other reasons), there isa vast amount of negative making 
that may be attempted with success, even after evening 
sets in, by the introduction of artificial light by which to 
make the exposure. . 

Various methods of providing the necessary illumina- 
tion have from time to time been advocated, and these 
range from the humble candle to the elaborate tvpe of 
flash lamp, and each has its advantages and disadvan- 
tages. The following notes are intended to deal with 
one of the simplest and, in the opinion of the present 
writer, by far the most satisfactory illuminant for even- 
ing negative making, i.e. magnesium ribbon. 

Magnesium ribbon is far more easily controlled than 
flash powders, as by reason of the exposure being longer 
the ribbon may be moved backwards and forwards while 
burning, thus producing a soítness of lighting, and also 
obviating any shadows against the background—a con- 
siderable difficulty, when this is in any way light in tone, 
when using flash powder—and again, for these reasons, no 
diffuser for the light is needed. Magnesium ribbon is 
also quite inexpensive enough, can be bought in one of 
the patent holders for about ninepence for two or three 
dozen exposures, and here at least a saving is effected on 
flash powders and lamps; and, in concluding the list of 
advantages, though by no means least in importance, it 
may be added that magnesium ribbon offers less difficulty 
when dealing with nervous subjects. Then, on the other 
hand, the exposures when using ribbon are not instan- 
taneous, as is the case with flash powder, and the model 
must of necessity keep still while the ribbon is burning, 
not many seconds as a rule, while of course in the case 
of flower and still-life groups this is of no matter at all. 

In the case of portraiture, working by magnesium 
light differs not at all from that done by day in the matter 
of posing the model, except that a comfortable position 
should be chosen, and no attempt should be made to 
avoid blinking the eyes (but not moving them) during the 
exposure, as this is a help in avoiding fixity of expression, 
which has so often been urged against artificial illumina- 
tion of all kinds. 

With regard to the other illuminants in the room, the 
novice will wonder whether to turn them out or not, and 
this point is one that must be answered by existing circum- 
stances. If the subject is, say, a figure seated at a table, 
working by lamplight, the lamp should be included, and 
to avoid giving the lie to the whole effort it must be 
lighted. To prevent possible trouble from halation, a 
fairly long hanging shade should be fitted to it, so that 
the actual flame is not visible, but the effect of the lighted 
lamp will be retained. Then comes the choice of a plate 
or film. This should be fairly rapid, say about 200 Н. 
and D., and in the case of plates it is most essential that 
they should be backed. Most of the present writer's 
exposures were made upon roll-film, and it was found in 
every way to be entirely satisfactory. 


, EVENING NEGATIVE-MAKING AND 
ә" PORTRAITURE BY MAGNESIUM RIBBON. өң, 


Ву К. M. FANSTONE. 
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[he exposure will be measured KAN JA: A. 

: Md — \ x 
by the length of the ribbon, and SOS SNE 
thıs had best be found by trial. 

The following, however, are approximately correct for most 
subjects. Stop used F/6.8; plate or film 200 Н. and р. : 


Portrait, 6 to 9 ft. from camera, light in tone, 9 to 12 in. ; 
if heavy in tone, 15 to 18in. Family or fireside group, 18 to 
24in. Still-life or flower study, light in tone, 5 to 8 in. 

The above are, of course, approximate, and must Бе 
reduced or increased respectively if a larger or smaller 
aperture is used, or in the case of a slower or more rapid 
plate or film. 

To make the exposure, the sitter or sitters should be 
warned, the ribbon lighted, and directly it begins to burn 
the shutter should be opened to “time” or the cap re- 
moved from the lens. The ribbon should be a little behind 
the camera to one side, and held as high as possible. 
During the exposure it should be moved gently from side 
to side, in order to induce softness and obviate shadows 
being cast against the background, When the length of 
ribbon is consumed, the shutter of the camera should be 
closed at once. To avoid burning the fingers, if a proper 
ribbon holder is not used, two pennies will be found very 
useful to grip the end of the magnesium. In a large 
room, where it is desired to suppress the unessential objects, 
such as furniture, ornaments, etc., which obtrude into 
the picture, it is quite easy to expose for the model, and 
let the rest of the room be in shadow. The magnesium 
ribbon is best lit from the flame of a match or taper, and 
if it has become oxidised and difficult to light, the end 
should be scraped with a knife, or cleaned with a bit of 
rough sandpaper. The bright part will then ignite readily. 

Development calls for no special mention, except that 
the worker should endeavour to obtain a soft, thin nega- 
tive, and for this the operation should be stopped before 
any considerable contrasts begin 
to appear. 

In bringing these notes to a 
close, it would be perhaps as well 
to add that too many exposures 
should not be made in the same 
room at one time, or the domestic 
authorities may not find them- 
selves in complete accord with the 
worker. With good ribbon there 
15 a minimum of smoke, and unless 
a large quantity has been burned, 
the window and door of the room 
opened for two or three minutes 
wil be sufficient to remove any 
smoke as well as fumes that re- 
main. For the rest, it may cer- 
tainly be stated that, given a little 
care in working, a high standard of 
success will be reached, апа many 
pleasant, interesting, and profitable "b is, BA Ш 
hours spent into the bargain, for it "AE 
is the simple homely pictures of nos 
domestic life, delightfully natural 
and realistic in their informality, 
that become increasingly invaluable 
to those interested as the years = 
go on. 
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“PHENOMENA WHICH TROUBLE 
o/e THE AMATEUR—AND THEIR 
\ `` REMEDY. By P. E. OWENS. 


Special to “The A. P. and э. Үү?” 


Many amateur photographers are occa- 
sionally puzzled by the appearance of pheno- 
mena on negative or print for which they 
cannot account. In many cases good nega- 
tives and prints are sacrificed for want of a 
little knowledge. The following explanation 
of the many troubles which beset the beginner, 
together with their remedy, may prove of help. 

The following defects in negatives are often encountered :— 

The edges of the negative have а foggy appearance (for 
perhaps about half an inch, all round the plate. This fog can 
be traced to storage of the plates in an impure atmosphere 
that is contaminated with gas fumes or chemical vapours. 
Never keep a big storage of plates—the longer plates are kept 
the greater chances there are of spoilt negatives. N.B.—Care- 
fully examine all dark slides; any faulty ones should be seen 
to, for they cause fog and streaks of density. If negatives 
show а general fog, the interior of the camera should be examined, 
and any pinholes or thin places in the bellows patched with 
light-proof rubber cloth. The interior should be painted with 
a dead-black paint, which can be either purchased ready made 
(for which ask at any photographic dealer’s) or made up as 
follows : —Shellac 7 parts, aniline black (sufficient to produce 
a good black), lamp black 7 parts, amyl acetate 84 parts. 


The negative appears as a positive when fully developed. This 
defect is due to the developer being contaminated with thio- 
carbamide or hypo, though it is generally due to under-exposure, 
with subsequent long exposure to an unsafe light, usually 
resorted to so as to bring up an image lagging because of in- 
sufficient exposure. Always keep one dish for each chemical 
process, or otherwise disastrous results will follow. 

Clear circular spots on the negative are due to air-bells cling- 
ing to the film during development. A good remedy 1з to pass 
a pad of cotton wool over the place after pouring on of developer. 

Irregular-shaped patches can be traced to uneven flowing on 
of the developer. The precaution is obvious. 

Finger marks need no explanation. It should always be 
remembered that the skin is a terrific absorber of chemicals, 
and the moisture of the hand forms an impenetrable layer to 
any solutions if the emulsion is touched. In toning of prints, 
yellow patches, which cannot be toned, are due to greasy finger 
marks preventing the action of the toning solution. 

The negative shows patches of varying density. This effect 
is caused by unequal drying, some portions becoming dry 
before others. Such portions exhibit a greater density than 
surrounding parts. Sunshine should be eliminated, and no 
ray of direct sunlight allowed to fall on the negative. The 
plate should also be dried with a clean handkerchief to remove 
blobs of water, which produce spots of less density. 

The negative is covered with black spots with fantastic comet- 
like tails. These are caused by undissolved particles—metol, 
pyro, etc.; the remedy is to allow sufficient time for the solu- 
tion of chemicals. 

The negative exhibits a fine honeycomb marking all over the 
plate. This is due to placing the plate in a shallow dish, and 
not taking the precaution of frequently rocking the dish, thus 
allowing the compounds formed to remain on the face of the 
plates. 

A white powdery deposit remaining behind on the dry negative 
is due to a coating of lime, through using hard water. To 
remedy this, use distilled or well-boiled water for washing. 

Blisters on the print have been caused by variations in tempera- 
ture of the washing water or toning solution. 

The prints show brown stains. This is owing to traces of hypc 
jn the washing water or toning bath. 

When fixing bromide papers, if a trace of amidol or diamido- 
phenol be present in the hypo solution, it may act as a powerful 
reducer, and thus transform a fine print into a plain white 
sheet. Precautions: Rinse the prints before placing in the 
hypo, and don’t overwork the solutions. The same applies 
to traces of hydroquinone and hypo together. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


WHEN OPENING BOXES OF PLATES.—When opening boxes 
of plates one of the ends of the outer paper cover should 
be cut right off by the insertion of a sharp penknife. This will 
enable the box to be slid from the wrapper, the required number 
of plates taken out, the remainder wrapped up again, and the 
box slid back in its outer protecting cover. This method offers 
considerable advantages to the occasional worker, or the film 
worker who only uses plates at very infrequent intervals, in 
the matter of protecting the remainder of plates in the opened 
packet, as there-is no chance of the box being opened with 
the mistaken idea that it contains finished negatives. It is 
quite a misnomer to suppose that it is not necessary to 
replace the outer cover for protective reasons, as many 
workers do; this is absolutely essential for the protection of 
the unused plates if they are to be kept in good condition. 

R. M. F. 


* - * * * 


THE SIMPLEST Hypo ELIMINATOR.—It is a truism that the 
simplest is often the best. Applying the remark to hypo 
eliminators, potassium permanganate may be recommended 
as an excellent reagent. This substance is not only compara- 
tively cheap, but being used as an antiseptic mouth wash, as a 
disinfectant, and as a bath for relieving tired feet, is generally 
to be found in the house. It answers the purpose quite as well 
as potassium percarbonate, or Anthion (potassium persulphate). 
A few grains should be dissolved in a pint of water, forming a 
pinkish solution. The negative should be washed in plain 
water for a minute or two, then transferred to the permanganate 
solution, which must be changed when the colour is discharged. 
When the process is complete the solution will retain its pink 
colour—a convenient feature of permanganate—and the nega- 
tive only needs a final rinse in water before being dried. 

KE. bee 


* * * * * 


HOME-MADE DaRK-ROOM PiNs.— Dark-room pins have а 
knack of going one by one until some evening when one wishes 
to do some enlarging there are none to be found. Very useful 
substitutes can be made by taking a fairly large lump of sealing- 
wax, and softening this in the flame of a gas jet. А candle 
flame is not very suitable, as it is inclined to deposit a coating 
of carbon on the sealing-wax, and moulding it into an oblong 
shape to fit the fingers. Ап ordinary sewing needle is held by 
the point in а pair of pliers or pincers, and the other end heated 
in the gas-jet. When hot enough it is thrust into the lump of 
wax, and held for a minute or two to allow the wax to cool. 

C RD, 


* * * ж ж 


A PAPER THAT GIVES GREEN PRINTS.—It is said that a paper 
which will give green prints may be made by coating ordinary 
paper with a 2 per cent. solution of gelatine. The sensitive 
solution is :— 


Potassium. bichromate OSSD te ya I5 gr. 
MAsDpenum EMIBBSDÉ sarerea Sd 25 gr. 
о | scare eis ees MESSE ARENA I OZ. 


This mixture is spread over the paper in the usual way, and 
the paper dried in the dark. Printing is carried rather far. 
The print is washed, then surface dried, or blotted off on а pad 
and laid film upward on a sheet of glass, and the following 
developer is applied with a wad of cotton wool wrung out :— 


Pyrocatechin 
Water 


The picture assumes a rich green colour when developed, and is 
then washed for five or ten minutes, and dried quickly by heat.— 
Photographic Journal of America. 
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By ARTHUR HEATHCOTE. 
LE DERNIER CRI. à; 
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of this picture was exhibited at the London Salon of Photography. 
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SNOW. 
By 


BERTRAND Н. WreNTWoRTU (Maine, U.S.A.) 


The original of this picture 


tas exhibiled al the London 
Salon. of. Photography. 


Digitized by Google 
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E quite expect the majority of 

our readers will at once guess the 
trend of our remarks on seeing the three 
accompanying examples. In each case we 
have at least one individual staring 
steadily at the camera. 
This at once seems to strike ~: 
a wrong note. It makes us ES* 4 
think about the photo- punt: 
grapher and his camera, ҸӘ" 
instead of giving our undi- 
vided attention to the sub- 
ject matter of the picture, 
its forms, light and shade, 
its composition, its treat- 
ment, and its suggested 
ideas or emotions. That is 
one reason why the staring 
figure is to be avoided. 
But it is not all, for when 
the figure stares at the 
camera it nearly always 
brings about what has been 
well ‘called the '' camera- 
conscious expression." This 
is still more likely to be the 
case if the sitter is told or 
in any way knows just the 
exact moment of exposure. 

Probably the reader may reply that 

in the Salon, the '' Photograms of the 
Year,” or the К.Р. S. Exhibition we have 


By T. A. S. Fortune. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


А —A QUIET CORNER. 


B.—A Pretty SPOT. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 


Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers deali 


with the same class of subject. 


examples of portraiture where the sitter 
is looking at or towards the camera, and 
these are by front-rank workers. Ah, 
yes. That is just the point. '' One man 
may steal a horse, while another may 
not look at it over the hedge." These 
old hands or íront-rank workers have 
gone through the mill. With experience, 
craft, knowledge, etc., one may do suc- 
cessfully what is beyond the art and 


By W. G. Craythorne. 

From the Beginners’ Competition. 
craft of a beginner. We do not say that 
a figure is never to be allowed to look 
at the camera, but are of opinion 
that the beginner will be well advised 
to avoid this until he.has become to 
some extent a master of both his art and 
craft. Then by that time he will not 
need much advice. There is yet a third 
reason against letting one's model look 
'" out" of the picture and 
at the camera. For a not very 
easily explained reason, when 
the model looks at the camera 
it very frequently indeed 
gives a curious suggestion 
that he does not quite 
belong to his surroundings. 
This point is perhaps most 
strongly shown in fig. B. It 
often also suggests a '' being 
posed for the picture ” look. 

In print A the figure is not 
very forcefully shown, and so 
we do not notice the looking- 
at-the-camera effect very 
much. Yet we feel that it 
would have been more appro- 
priate had the lady been 
looking at the flowers in her 
hand. 

In fig. B the two boys look 
anything but comfortable 
perched on these hand rails. 


C.—A Cosy CORNER, 
From the Weekly Competition. 


е: Prints from either the Beginners' Competition or the Advanced Workers 
Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 


will be dealt with here. 


One strongly suspects that they were 
especially posed for the event. Their 
expressions are fixed and staring. 

In fig. C only one out of the three 
figures is staring towards us. If now 
the reader will alternately cover over 
the right and left hand portions, he will, 
we think, at once see a vast difference 
between the staring and the non-staring 
mojeties. The different effects due to 
this element are here well shown: the 
man who is calmly filling his pipe from 
the tobacco jar, and the lady alongside 
him quietly engaged with some needle- 
work, both seem to belong to the scene 
and surroundings. But the third figure 
looking our way carries our mind or 
thoughts out of and away from the 
scene before us. When we see anyone 
staring fixedly at anything, most of us 
experience а strong unconscious impulse 
to turn and look at the same thing or 
in the same direction. 

Print A, an enlargement, is generally 
creditable technical work. Its weak 
point is the over-heavy dark foliage mass 
below the window to our left. Print B 
is what would generally be called a 
‘clear ” print, i.e. sharply defined, and 
on the rather strongly marked contrasty 
side, and with a blank-paper sky. 

Print C is also a little short at both 
ends of the tone range, ie. flat high 
lights and flat deeper shades, yet better 
than the average beginner's interior work. 
The rounded (masked) corners are in- 
appropriate, and a quieter mounting 
arrangement would have been welcome, 


WHY NOT BECOME 
A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER TO 
"THE A. P. AND P. N.”? 


By Miss A. Robinson. 
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A LANTERN FOR EXHIBITING 
NON-TRANSPARENCIES, 


OW that the long winter evenings are 

with us it is pleasant to be able to 
exhibit one's photographs in a lantern, 
but to many amateurs the pleasure of 
doing this is denied, chiefly because of the 
expense entailed. In this article I pro- 
pose to show how anyone can make a 
substitute for a lantern at a cost of a 


Side View. 


few shillings. The piece of apparatus 
I am about to describe will throw an 
image of an ordinary photograph on to a 
screen, without the trouble of making 
a transparency, and will give a picture 
quite large and clear enough for an 
ordinary room. 

The illustrations give a good idea of 
its general appearance, and it will be seen 
to consist of a wooden body, with a lens 
mounted in front. On one side a holder 
is provided for a 32 candle-power electric 
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Back View. 


An Exhibition of local photographs belonging to the North 
Middlesex Photographic Society is now being held in the Refer- 
ence Department of the Central Library, Hornsey. 
ments have been made by the Borough Librarian. 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of а 
novel description by readers of THe А. Р. лмо Р. №. аге invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


lamp, while the photograph is placed at 
the back so that it is strongly illuminated. 
The rays of light are reflected off the 
picture, and are collected by the lens, 
which throws them on the screen. 

The first thing to obtain is the lens, the 
size and focal length of which will depend 
on the size of photograph it is desired to 
show. In my case I obtained a double 
convex lens of 5 in. focal length, and 2? in. 
in diameter, which can be used with size 
34 by 24 in. pictures. This originally 
came out of a cheap reading-glass. When 
a suitable lens has been procured, it should 
be mounted in a tube, which can be made 
by taking a piece of tin 7$ by 3 in., bending 
it round to shape so that the lens will 
just fit into it, and soldering the joint. 
Another piece of tin should be taken and 
cut to the size of 7$ by 1 in., and bent 
round so that it is a sliding fit on the 
other tube. The joint should then be 
soldered. The lens can be mounted 
in the longer tube by fixing a beading 
of wire just inside the end, dropping in 
the lens, and then springing in a circle 
of steel wire on top. This will hold it 
quite firmly. 

The body can now be proceeded with. 
For making it the following pieces of 
wood, all } in. thick, are required. Top, 


`7 by 41 in., and of the shape shown in 


sketch; bottom, same size; side, 41 
by 7 in.; front, 7 by 7 in.; diagonal, 
34 by 7 ìn. ; side, 2 by 7 in. Any cheap 


wood will do. А hole should be cut in 
the front piece just large enough to hold 
the short piece of tubing, which should 
be glued in position. The long edges 
of the diagonal should be bevelled ой 
so that they fit neatly on to the front and 
side pieces. 
diameter must be cut in the position 
marked for the lamp holder, which can 


The arrange- 
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In the top a hole т in. in: 
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be obtained at апу electrician’s. It 
would be as, well to get a couple of yards 
of flexible wire fixed to it when it is being 
bought, with a plug attached to the other 
end of the wire. The holder can be fixed 
to the top by undoing the ring which 
will be found screwed on it, passing it 
through the hole until the rim rests on 
the wood, and then screwing on the ring 
again from underneath. The different 
pieces of the body can now be fastened to- 
gether with fine nails and glue. It should 
be lined inside with white paper to increase 
the power of the light. 

The carrier for the photographs is made 
of a strip of stiff cardboard, 7 by 14 in. 
Two long strips r4 by 1 in. are glued to it 
at a slightly greater distance apart than 
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SECTION OF CARRIER 
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F RONT. 


the length of the photograph it is wished 
to exhibit. Then two other strips of the 
same length, but 1} in. broad, are glued 
on top of the others. The photograph 
can then be slid in between the two. 
The sketch, somewhat exaggerated, should 
make this clear. Along the rear edge of 
the top of the body two strips of card- 
board are fixed on top of each other, one 
measuring 9 by } in, and the other 
9 by 4 in. Two other strips are fastened 
to the top about 6 in. apart and carried 
down, bent at right angles, and fastened 
to the underside of the base. These can 
be seen in the photographs. 

То give the lantern a neat appearance, 
it'should be finished off with a coat of 
dull black paint on the outside. The 
carrier should be painted on both 
sides. 

The modus operandi is as follows: 
A lamp is fixed in the holder and the 
plug on the other end is pushed into the 
nearest electrical connection. А photo- 
graph is placed in the carrier, which is 
then slid into the back so that the picture 
is just behind the lens. The lens can 
then be focussed by sliding the tube in 
and out until а clear image is obtained 
on the screen. P. 


* The Chronicles of the Camera Club °° for December is to 
hand as we go to press. 
members, and contains a prefatory note by the new pre- 
sident, Lord Carnarvon. 


It is full of matter of interest to 
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MAKING AND FINISHING LANTERN SLIDES. 


dealing with the 
making of lantern 
sides for the 
novice who has 
never yet at- 
tempted this  in- 
teresting phase of 
work, the means 
were pointed out 
whereby the сог- 
rect exposure 
could be arrived at, 
viz., by exposing a 
lantern plate Бе- 
hind a negative in a printing frame 
for a graduated series of exposures, 
each five seconds longer than the 
preceding one, and ascertaining by 
inspection of the finished slide which 
strip gives the correct exposure. 

Having reached the point, there- 
fore, when the question of correct 
exposure has been successfully over- 
come, and the making of a simple 
contact slide by artificial light 
mastered, the next step for the be- 
ginner who wishes to make a number 
of slides for, say, the purpose of 
giving a lecture dealing with some 
special subject or place with which 
he is familiar, is to select all the 
negatives which deal with that parti- 
cular subject, and if he has prints 
from them, to go over the prints 
carefully, so as to get a rough idea 
as to the sequence and number of 
slides required to illustrate the re- 
marks. In this way the over-making 
of lantern slides is avoided and a 
considerable amount of time saved. 
The tendency is frequently to make 
more slides than are actually re- 
quired for the particular purpose in 
hand, and when the lecture or talk 
is being finally prepared a number 
have to be thrown out. 

Assuming, therefore, that the nega- 
tives from which the slides have to 
be made are duly selected, they 
should be further arranged in three 
groups. One group should contain 
all the negatives which are approxi- 
mately of the same density as the 
negative from which the successful 
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experimental slide has been made 
and for which the correct exposure 
is known. The second group is to 
contain negatives thinner in quality 
and of less density; the third group 
negatives of greater density. It may 
be as well perhaps, for purposes of 
economy, to make two further experi- 
mental slides, one from each of the 
other types, so as to arrive at the 
approximately correct exposure for 
each group. 

For the benefit of those workers 
who use films instead of plates, the 
following suggestion should be adopted 
when using the 24 by 34 or I} by 
23 size negatives in а quarter- 
plate printing frame, as referred to 
last week. In that case it was 
assumed that plates were used, and 
it was suggested that a thin piece 
of card should be cut to fit in the 
printing frame over a sheet of plain 
glass, and with a rectangular opening 
in the middle of the piece of card to 
take the negative. When using films 
it will be sufficient if a piece of thin 
opaque paper (such as that used for 
backing roll-films or for wrapping 
up bromide paper) is employed in 
which the correct opening is cut. 
This should be placed on the sheet 
of clean glass in the printing frame, 
the film negative adjusted on top of 
this, and the lantern plate placed 
on top of all. The reason for using 
this mask is to prevent unnecessary 
light reaching the lantern plate, and 
so fogging the margins and degrading 
the tones when the exposure is made. 
` Having now arranged to make a 
number of lantern slides from the 
selected negatives, and having also 
arrived at a good idea as to the 
correct exposure and method of 
development, a further and extremely 
useful method for reducing the possi- 
bility of error in the production of 
slides is the following. It can be 
thoroughly recommended, as it has 
the approval of many of the leading 
slide makers. It is, briefly, to make 
up three quantities of developer, and 
have them in three separate develop- 
ing dishes, which we will call A, B, 


and C. These dishes are placed on 
the developing bench in the dark- 
room (illuminated with yellow light) 
ready to take the lantern plates after 
they have been exposed. 

In the central dish (B) are 2 oz. 
of the normal developer, a formula 
for which was given last week. In 
case the reader may not have this 
handy, we repeat it here: 


Monomet ........ 4 gr. 
Hydroquinone 8 gr. 
Sodium sulphite 

CRYST een 45 ЁТ. 


Sodium carbonate бо gr. 
Potassium bromide 


(ro per cent. 
solution) ...... 5 drops 
Water sericese IO OZ. 


In the left-hand dish (A) is a sufficient 
quantity of the same developer but 
more highly restrained; that is to 
say, if 2 oz. of the normal developer 
is being used, another то drops of 
IO per cent. solution of bromide of 
potassium solution should be added. 
In the right-hand dish (C) is con- 
tained another 2 oz. of the developer, 
but with the addition of an extra 
I2 gr. of carbonate of soda. 

With a dish of plain water and the 
fixing bath handy, we are ready to 
proceed. 

Under ordinary circumstances, if 
the correct exposure has been arrived 
at by experiment, and the negatives 
in each group are of about the same 
density, they may all be developed 
in the normal developer (B), to which 
a little fresh solution should be 
added from time to time. Should, 
however, some variation in either the 
density or the colour of the negative 
occur, or some other circumstance by 
which the plate gets under or over 
exposed, this fact will betray itself 
quickly enough after immersion in 
the normal developer. A little experi- 
ence will show the time in which the 
image will appear with correct expo- 
sure, and if this time is unduly ex- 
ceeded and only a suggestion of 
image puts in an appearance, under- 
exposure has probably occurred. The 
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plate should then be placed straight 
into the right-hand dish (C) contain- 
ing the developer which has been 
enriched with extra accelerator. 

If, on the contrary, the image after 
immersion in the normal developer 
gives an indication of coming up too 
quickly, over-exposure can be sus- 
pected, and the plate should be 
quickly rinsed in the plain water, and 
placed into the left-hand dish (A), 
which contains the extra restrainer. 
In a case of bad over-exposure deve- 
lopment may be completed in this 
developer, and although a black and 
white image will not be obtained, a 
very good brownish colour will be 
secured that will give a pleasing 
result. 

The means have thus been described 
not only for arriving at the correct 
exposure, but also for ensuring cor- 
rect development. Under these cir- 
cumstances, no lantern plates need 
be wasted at all in the production, of 
a series of slides. 

The slides having been developed, 
fixed, washed, and dried, should now 
be carefully examined for minor 
defects. , The best plan is to look at 
them closely in the manner described 
last week, i.c. over a sheet of brightly 
illuminated white paper, taking care 
that the light itself 15 shiclded from 
the eyes. If the negative has been 
а good one, and exposure and develop- 
ment right, the slide ought to be 
like a perfect print, but in the form 
of a transparency ; and if that is so 
it is ready for masking and binding. 
If, however, as is frequently the case, 
there are sundry small spots or mark- 
ings on the slide, these should, if 
possible, be removed. Аз we men- 
tioned last week, pinholes опа nega- 
tive from which a slide is to be made 
should be lightly spotted out with a 
fine-pointed brush and opaque pig- 
ment, The black spots on the 
negative become white spots on thc 
slide. То rectify these, a very finely- 
pointed hard blacklead pencil should 
be taken, and holding the slide at 
an angle over a white sheet of paper 
as mentioned above, gently dab the 
point of the pencil with a light dotting 
action on to the desired spot. By 
continuing this dotting action a small 
amount of the blacklead will adhere 
to the film, and the spot will gradu- 
ally fill up and disappear. Do not 
attempt to fill up such a spot with a 
“ drawing " action, or by using any 
force, or you will probably abrade 
the slide and make the hole worse 
than before. 

When these httle defects have been 
removed with the retouching pencil, 
a black-paper mask should be applied 
to the picture so as to completely 
surround it with an opaque border. 
These masks are obtainable from any 
dealer, and are sold in boxes of 
assorted openings or all of one kind. 
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If all the slides are being made from 
negatives of a definite shape and size, 
it may be well to obtain masks for 
that size only. If, however, various 
sizes and shapes are required to show 
only portions of the negatives, or 
for other reasons, a box of assortcd 
openings may prove more useful. 
Always, however, obtain masks (which 
measure externally 3} in. square, the 
same size as a lantern plate) with 
rectangular openings. Nothing looks 
worse on the lantern screen than 
pictures with rounded corners or 
dome-shaped tops. There is nothing 
to beat the horizontal or upright 
rectangular mask. 

After the mask has bcen adjusted, 


a cover glass is taken. ‘This is 
a piece of clean, flawless glass 3} in. 
square, and is  obtainable very 


cheaply from the dealers, in packets 
of a dozen or more. Many amateurs, 
however, have a number of slides 
which they have spoilt in production, 
and by removing the film the clear 
glasses can be used as cover-glasses. 
The piece of plain glass is placed 
over the mask so that the transparent 
picture on the film of the lantern 
slide is now sandwiched between two 
pieces of glass, and the final operation 
is to bind the two together at the 
edges (with the mask between) to form 
the completed lantern slide. 

As suggested in the list of require- 
ments for lantern-slide making, lan- 
tern-slide binders sold in ready-cut 
lengths are generally the best for 
the beginner. These binders are 
strips of black or coloured paper 
measuring 3} in. long and about $ їп. 
wide, and are ready gummed with a 
strong adhesive on one side. They 
are sold in boxes containing sufficient 
for binding fifty or a hundred slides. 
Three pieces for three sides of the 
slide are plain; the fourth has a 
white space left on it and two white 
dots. The reason for these will be 
explained later. 

To bind a slide, take one of the 
plain binding strips, and wet the 
gummed side. Now take the slide 
and cover glass with the mask sand- 
wiched between, and holding them 
firmly and squarely together, gently 
press the bottom edge of the slide 
down on to the gummed binding 
strip. Keep it pressed in contact for 
a moment or two, and then lift. It 
wil be found that the binding strip 
adheres firmly to the edges of the 
glasses. Now turn the slide and 
cover-glass over so that the side 
with the binding strip 1s on top, and, 
with the forefinger and thumbs of 
both hands, gently press the strip 
down on either side of the slide so 
that the complete edge is bound over. 
A very little practice will enable this 
to be done neatly and cleanly. Two 
other sides are then treated in the 
same way, leaving the top till the 
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last. For this, take one of the binding 
strips which has the white space and 
two dots on it. Hold the lantern 
slide so that the picture 15 the correct 
way round and right way up to you, 
and then use the spotted binding 
strip for the top of the slide so that 
the two spots are facing you when 
the picture is in its correct position. 
These spots are intended as a guide 
for the lanternist when showing the 
slide, and indicate that the spotted 
side of the slide is to be inserted in 
the lantern carrier downwards and 
facing the condenser, to ensure the 
picture being shown right way up on 
the screen. 

When all four sides of the slide are 
bound, a piece of plain paper can be 
placed over, and any inequalities 
gently pressed out by passing the 
thumbnail over the edges. This also 
ensures more perfect contact. 

All that remains to be done when 
the binding strips are quite dry and 
hard is to write the title or number 
of the subject in the white space left 
in the binding strip at the top of the 
slide, and to polish the glass surfaces. 
The slide is then quite ready for 
projection in the lantern. 


Articles for Beginners published in previous 
issues include among other subjects : 

“ The Simplicity of Enlarging.” 

““ Some Simple Points about Lenses.” 

“ Simple Camera Facts.” 

' Long and Short Focus Lenses.” 

'* The Choice of Camera and Lens." 

" How to Expose Correctly.” 

“ The Use of the Exposure Meter.” 

'" About the Fixing Bath.” 

“ War-time Subjects." 

'" Some Interior Subjects.” 

" Varnishing a Negative.” 

* Some Jottings for the Picture Maker.” 

“Camera Manipulation in the Field.” 

'" Pictorial Material, апа How to Use 
It.” 

“ How to Photograph Plants.” 

‘Some Points in Nature Study Photo- 
graphy.” 

'* Combination Landscape Printing.” 

‘Trimming and Mounting.” 

“ About Cloud Negatives.” 

“The Snapshot Portrait.” 

“ A Page of Tested Formulæ.” 

‘“ Treatment of the Background.” 

Copies 


of back numbers may be 


obtained (if still in print), price three- 
pence each, postpaid, on application to 
the Publishers, THE A. P. AND P. N., 52, 
Long Acre, London, W.C. 


EW readers should note that 


back numbers containing 
previous Beginners’ Lessons are 
obtainable from the Publishers, 


52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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PHoTocRAPHiC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and 
Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 

election of queries from our correspondents of general 
will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
estions will be replied to by post, but each query 
mpanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
ипе week ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
wil be freely given, апа correspondents will 
tt if all questions are legibly written. Full 
d address must be sent in every case (not for publi 
All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
Editor, IHE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


marked ‘ Query " or “ Criticism " оп the outside. 


P.0.P. Ete. 
(1) Is there any process that gives a pure black 
with P.O.P. like gaslight paper ? (2) What 
sort of paper is the enclosed ^ (3) I have a 
lamp with pale ruby glass, etc. ; is this safe? 
S. D. (Fleet). 
Your best chance is bv 
a double toning procedure, i.e. first 
toning lightly with gold, then with 
platinum. But the colour so obtained 
is not as pure as that of a bromide or 
gaslight print. (3) Safe light is a rela- 
tive term. It may be practicallv safe, say, 
for slow ordinary plates, but not for 
rapid or ortho. plates. The best answer 
is by test. Take out of the packet an 
unexposed plate, and wrap round half of 
it with black paper. (Do this in com- 
plete darkness. Put this in a light- 
tight box while you light up vour ruby 
lamp. Then lay the half-covered plate 
in the place where your developing dish 
is, and expose it to your red light for, 
say, half a minute. Put out the light, 
and develop this plate with your usual 
developer for your usual time. Then 
pass it into a fixing bath for the usual 
time. Then after a rinse you can examine 
the plate in daylight. If your lamp is 
quite safe, the plate should show no 
difference between the half which was 
exposed to lamp light (half minute) and 
the part protected by the black paper. 
If it does show any difference, it indicates 
that the lamp is not safe for the condi- 
tions just indicated. (2) It is not pos- 
sible for us to say by mere inspection 
what kind of paper it is; and we have 
not time to spare for making chemical 
tests. 


Hardening, ete. 
(1) Will you please give me formula for acid 
hardening hypo fixing bath, for plates, filins, 
and papers? (2) Сап you give me a formula 
for getting  warin-black tones on self-toning 

paper ? К. V. (Finsbury Park). 

(1) (A) Тот oz. cold water add 1 fluid 
dram (60 min.) sulphuric acid, slowly. 
(B) In 5 oz. water dissolve І oz. soda 
sulphite. (C) To 8 oz. hypo add water 
to make 25 oz. (D) In 5 oz. water dis- 
solve 4 oz. chrome alum. When all the 
solids are dissolved, add A to B, pour 
this into C, and finally add D. (2) It is 
not easy to get black or warm-black 
tones on any kind of P.O.P. Your best 
chance with self-toning P.O.P. is to pro- 
ceed to fix and tone in the usual way, 


(1) Doubtful. 


and then pass into a platinum bath. But 
alas! it is not easy just now to get hold 
of any platinum preparations. However, 
we give you a choice of formule : Water 
IO OZ., Oxalic acid 5 gr., or citric acid 
IO gr. or phosphoric acid 20 min., or 


sulphuric acid 10 min., and potass. 
chloroplatinite 5 gr. 
Lens. 


(1) My 23 by 3} camera extended for infinity is 
33 in. Is this the focal length? (2) But the 
bellows extend to 4$ in. ; what would be the 
corresponding object distance ? The Е/тї 
aperture is 3-8ths in. (3) How large must the 
picture be to fill 34 by 23 plate with bellows 
fully extended to 4} ?: 
G. E. T. (Grosmont). 


When an object at extreme distance, 
or '' practical infinity," is in focus you 
may reckon the distance of the stop from 
the sharp image (focussing screen) as the 
focal length of the lens. This you say is 
3% in., also that the full aperture is { in., 
so that II times #, or 33-8ths, or 4} in. 
should be the focal length; so there is 
therefore a discrepancy somewhere. The 
first estimate is probably the more cor- 
rect. A 31 in. focus lens 4} in. from the 
plate (i.e. image) has a conjugate 16.4, or, 
say, 104 in. The linear ratio of object to 
image is consequently as 104 to 41, or, 
leaving out fractions, as I6 to 4, or 4 to I ; 
soin that case you could include on your 
31 by 24 plate an original 14 by то. 
Enlarging. ; 

I have been enlarging with a cycle acetylene 
lamp, but find the exposures are from ten to 
fifteen minutes. Would incandescent gas be 
quicker ? ls an ordinary upright or an inverted 
burner best ? A. B. (Clapham). 

We have had no personal experience 
with a cycle acetylene lamp for enlarging, 
but have had in use for some years an 
incandescent gas arrangement with up- 
right mantle. With F/8 the exposure to, 
say, three diameters and average negative 
is in the neighbourhood of a minute or 
two. 

Developer, etc. 
(1) Does it affect the resulting negative if 1 
employ double strength of developer in order to 


hasten its action? (2) What method can 1 
adopt to prevent pinholes in the negative show- 


ing in the print ? etc. 
R. H. B. (Farnham). 
(1) The chief objection to an extra- 
strong, quick-acting developer is that its 
rapid action makes it more difficult to 
determine just the best moment for 
stopping devclopment. On the other hand, 
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it is claimed that with a strong, quick- 
acting developer there is less tendency to 
develop haiation if one can judge just the 
right moment to stop development. (2) 
You can employ a rough-surface printing 
paper, when the pinholes do not show to 
any appreciable extent. Or you can 
touch out the pinholes in the negative by 
retouching pencil, or colour and finely 
pointed brush, or with Indian ink dabbed 
into the hole with a fine needle with its 
point broken off. The specimen print 
submitted is a quite creditable result, 
indicating a negative of satisfactory 
technical quality. Do not use masks for 
printing white borders to your prints. 
Round-cornered masks аге especially 
undesirable. Better to print the negative 
fully, and then remove the parts not 
wanted by careful trimming. The scheme 
of lighting is tasteful and quite suitable 
for the subject. 
Enlarging. 

I use an arc lamp, but find the light so powerful 

that the exposure is only about one second, 

and inconveniently short for control shading. 

Can 1 use К filter ? etc. 

J. F. L. W. (Woodbridge). 
We see no reason why you should not 

use a yellow filter. But why not use 
ground or opal glass between the light 
source and condenser ? 
Lens. 

Сап you tell me why my lens will not focus 

properly ; when the centre is sharp the sides 

are out, and vice versa ? etc. 

G. A. F. (Winchester). 
What you tell us suggests uncorrected 

spherical aberration. From your sketch 
we do not recognise the type of lens. The 
only suggestion we can offer is that you 
should try the effect of a fairly small stop. 
Portraiture. 


My camera is fitted with a Beck Mutar 3-foci. 

Portraits taken with it show too much detail. 

I have only used it at its shortest focus, etc. 
E. D. А. (Salthouse). 


As you have three foci at command, 
why not try the other two? Within 
reasonable limits the longer the focus 
of the lens the better it is for portraiture. 
If you will refer to p. 411 in our issue of 
November 20, 1916, subject '' Printing 
Control,” and succeeding chapters of that 
series of notes, you will find a variety of 
methods described for controlling soft- 
ness, etc. 
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Old Iron. 
It always makes me feel a trifle humiliated on finding cameras 
and gramophones sold in the same shop. I admit that the 


gramophone is a wonderful instrument, but even its admirers 
will agree that it is more than a little metallic and hard, and 
no one would accuse it of keeping a soul anywhere in its mech- 
anism, whereas the camera, say what you like, is more a part 
of personality—a sensitive, responsive thing. I looked over 
the bill of sale of an ironmonger, cycle, and gramophone dealer 
the other day, and felt acutely the position of his photographic 
belongings, for here was offered a well-known camera with, 
on the one side of it, 11,000 double-sided records, electric bells 
with single and double powerful gongs, flat irons, flash-lamp 
cases, sparking plugs, racket screw-drivers, auger’ bits, and 
brass spelter, and, on the other side, some bath-chair tyring. 
The nervous agony which the near neighbourhood of all this 
high-strung ironmongery must induce in the camera ought to 
melt the heart of a wringing machine. 


General Effects. 


Not always, however, is the soulful camera in so unfortunate 
a position. Who would ever think, for instance, of a camera 
as part of a bedroom suite? Yet there has been lately in the 
Holloway Road an announcement of the sale of some handsome 
bed-chamber suites in which, after hearing of wardrobes, chests 
of drawers, toilet tables, brass, iron, and oak bedsteads, and so 
on, we are brought down to '' photographic apparatus, lantern 
slides, sewing machines, domestic requisites, and general effects.” 
I do not quite know whether the camera should properly rank 
as furniture, but its inclusion among the bedroom suites rather 
Suggests that its former owner was accustomed to keep it near 
him to reproduce the general effects of his dreams, which I 
do not doubt'it would do very well. 


Old Company. 


A good many people must be selling off their cameras just 
now, to judge by the sale bills. In one such bill in Manchester 
the cameras which are offered belong again either to bedroom 
or reception rooms, and appear in such questionable company 
as ottoman couches, card tables, Chesterfield settees, and over- 
stuffed lounge chairs. Another item in the same list is '' specu- 
lative pictures." This bad habit on the part of works of art 
may be due to the fact that they are hung above the card tables. 
The list gets quite mundane as it goes on: peggy tubs, step 
ladders, brass pans, and vacuum carpet-cleaners, and then it 
IS that we come upon the studio camera with lens, extra lenses, 
half-plate camera, gramophone with records, and general 
domestic property. There is a good deal of fun and some little 
pathos about auction advertisements if one studies them 
imaginatively. 

Explosion Waves. 


I spent a dizzy hour the other day in a laboratory where all 
the explosives in a large munition area are tested. That I 
have come out again more or less in pieces is evident from these 
notes. One thing which immediately caught my eye in the 
laboratory was a whole set of photographic transparencies show- 
ing the flames of explosions of various substances. Each sub- 
stance, it appears, has its own peculiar explosion flame, though 
probably when you have been in the middle of an explosion you 
have failed to notice the character of the flame in the general 
hurry. The professor then kindly gave us a demonstration, 
in the course of which he shook us to our foundations. He 
showed, for instance, the diflerence between gunpowder and 
cordite explosions, the one a progressive combustion and the 


other an explosion which smashes everything it comes in contact 
with as it goes along. 


The New Explosive. 


One could look at explosion waves safely interred in film 
with some equanimity, but the professor went on to take up 
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certain bottles containing T.N.T. and similar 
substances, and ladle out the crystals and play 
with them in quite a negligent sort of way, re- 
marking to the attendant quite casually that 
he smelt an escape of gas. Then he told us how he himself 
had discovered one celebrated explosive. It is of no use, of 
course, when you discover an explosive, to teke it to the judges 
and say that it will do so and so; you must be able to produce 
a record of what it willdo. Accordingly he rigged up his camera 
in order to get a record of the explosion flame, and then he 
ignited the substance. The record obtained by the camera 
was no ordinary one. It was in the shape of the fine dust to 
which the camera itself was reduced. Scraping together the 
unrecognisable remains of what had once been his camera, 
he took it before the learned society, and was famous (or ever 
after. 


Multum in Parvo. 


The way for a society secretary to discover unexpected 
talent among his members is undoubtedly, after the Camera 
Club's recent experience, to have a ten-minute evening. The 
gift of compression which the club lecturetters developed under 
the spur of the time-limit was nothing short of remarkable to 
one who knows some of them on ordinary occasions. The 
first who was called upon for his ten-minute contribution was 
a well-known worker who recently lectured to the club for 
four hours and a quarter on end. At least I learn that he 
went on for four hours and a quarter; although I was present 
at the beginning, I left at the end of two hours and a half, when 
he had nearly finished his few introductory remarks. There 
was general consternation when he popped up again as a quick- 
turn man, especially among those who were to follow him. But 
he kept gamely within the time-limit, and so did all the others, 
each being aware of the shove of the man behind. But it only 
makes me wish that the ten-minute rule were universal. Had 
it been compulsory that no lantern lecture should exceed ten 
minutes, I should have been saved some years of life. Of 
course it means more trouble to prepare a ten-minute lecture 
than an hour's lecture. I asked an editor whose paper has 
shrunk in size on account of the war what he was doing with 
his extra spare time, and he glared at me, and said that the 
diminished sheets meant more work, not less. So it is with 
lectures. But who would grudge the little extra time it takes 
to make a multum-in-parvo lecture when you earn by so doing 
the esteem of your fellow-creatures ? і 
Mostly Odds. 

It is said that five million films are exposed yearly on Niagara 
Falls. That is one reason why, although Niagara continues to 
fall, the dividends don't. 

A critic of a photographic exhibition says of No. 89: '' This 
brilliant—camaieu, one had almost called it." All the same, 
we are glad that he just saved himself from calling it a camaieu. 

“ Tancol,’’ the newest developer, is said to contain no re- 


strainer and to need none. That, of course, is why it is named 
after the Tanks. 


The Senses. 


A picture should cognizance take 
Of cach sense of the five 

If it would prove itself awake, 
And pulsing, and alive. 


It first must show ability 
To see ; а sound technique, 

Good taste, some feeling, and, for me, 
An odour (or a reek). 


But pictures also hold in thrall 
A further sense, I claim, 

And this the rarest sense of all, 
Though “ common ” be its name. 
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A FOGGY MORNING UP THE RIVER. By M. О. DELL, 
The original, a bromide print, was awarded a Prise іп the Weekly Competition. 
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One of the changes foreshadowed by the after-war 
conditions will almost certainly be the adoption of the 
metric system of weights and measures. 
THE metric Many reasons combine to make this 
SYSTEM. change all but inevitable; one of them 
is the opening up of the great field of 
trade in South America, for which Britain will make a 
very strenuous bid, and all the South American coun- 
tries employ the metric system. Indeed, the only 
countries in the civilised world which do not employ 
the metric svstem are Great Britain, the United States, 
and Russia, and in the United States the system has 
been legalised though not made mandatory. The non- 
use of metric units has already meant the loss of a con- 
siderable amount of foreign commerce, which has gone 
to Germany. Scientists are absolutely agreed as to 
the wisdom of the change, and when, ten or twelve 
years ago, there was a powerful movement in this 
country favouring the metric system, it was only some 
ignorant conservatism which foiled the projected 
legislation. We have grown wiser since then, and it is 
not difficult to foresee the metre presently replacing the 
yard, the litre the quart, and the kilogram the pound. 
G Ыш g | | 
Mr. А. C. Benson, in his lecture the other evening at 
the Society of Arts on the subject of education, bore 
testimony to the value of the 
THE LANTERN stipe lantern slide as a factor in 
IN EOUCATION. teaching. He remembered as a 
boy of nine going to a lecture at 
Wellington College. Thesubject was elementary physio- 
logy, and it was illustrated with lantern slides. It 
awakened his curiosity to an extraordinary degree, and 
he had never forgotten what he then learned. Forty 
years ago lantern slides can only have made a very 
feeble appearance in education ; it is a wonder, indeed, 
to find them in evidence at all. They are more frequent 
now, and to a large extent have taken the place of that 
instrument of torture the blackboard, which, for the 
. sake of the children's eyesight, ought to be banished 
from the schools altogether. In the simpler and more 
elastic curriculum which is coming in, corresponding 
as it does in a general way with human faculties and 
interests rather than with remote classical subjects, 
the lantern slide will have a very useful part to play. 
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How is it that sometimes, 1n the course of a lantern 
display of slides whose general level is meodicre, there 
occurs one commanding slide in which the 
strokes or pictorial level is so high as to suggest a 
GENIUS. happy hit of genius? АП the slides, both 
the mediocre ones and this rare gem, are 
by the same worker, perhaps even the result of the 
same tour. Is the occurrence of this “ sport " due to a 
sudden inspiration, or is it due to a happy chance? In 
any case the best judgment of slides is to always deal 
with them in series. 
ш ш Eg 
Photography will probably bulk more largely in 
advertisement columns after the war than it does at 
present. “Iany of the more 
important technical journals 
have hitherto refused, for 
one reason or another, to 
admit small illustrated advertisements. All the small 
advertisements have had to be confined to letterpress, 
although it is obvious that a simple illustration of the 
article offered for sale would be more convincing and 
intelligible than a considerable amount of descriptive 
matter. But there are signs that this prejudice, which 
can hardly be grounded on any sure principle, is passing, 
owing to the stringency of the times, and presently we 
may expect to have all sorts of journals opening their 
columns to quite small announcements in which blocks 
of the advertised article will be allowed to appear. 
The only case in which this is done at present to any large 
extent is that of the estate agents' small advertisements 
in some of the “ class ” papers, and these little displays 
are quite effective. 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR THE 
ADVERTISEMENT COLUMN. 
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As mentioned in last week's “ A. P.," a new number of 
‘Chronicles of the Camera Club ” has just been issued, 
and its contents make interesting read- 
ing. The little publication, in the cheer- 
lest possible fashion, gives evidence 
that the Camera Club is not only 
"carrying on," but going very strong indeed. The 
pretatory note by the new president, Lord Carnarvon, 
speaks in the most optimistic manner for the future, 
and there is every indication that under the present 
régime amateur photographers both in London and the 
country mav look to the Club as a live institution, in 
which both the social and practical sides of camera work 
are fostered to the uttermost. In a review of the work 
of the past year, we note that not only have the lectures 
been extremely successful and the attendances of 
members high, but no less than twelve successful house 
exhibitions have been held during the year. Over 
seventy members of the Club are now away on active 
service, and it speaks well for its vitalitv that it has 
been kept going with such energy. The new lecture list 
and programme of forthcoming exhibitions appears 
in the Chronicles, and these foreshadow that the members 
wil have a very interesting and entertaining session. 
А most successful exhibition of members' work is now 
on the walls of the club rooms, and on Saturday, the 
13th, at 3.30, a children's atternoon has been arranged. 
A lecture entitled “ Wanderings in Zooland " will be 
given bv Mr. F. Martin Duncan, and tea will be served. 
Application for tickets and for all information concern- 
ing the Club should be made to the Secretary, 17, John 
Street, Adelphi. 


THE CAMERA 
CLUB. 
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sniff and sneer at those who make good resolu- 
tions at certain seasons, and talk about the '' salve 
of conscience." То argue that because we do 


| 


not always carry out or act up to all our good resolves, 
therefore thev are futile is no better than saying that 
because every seed sown does not yield a hundredfold 
therefore it is futile to sow or plant at all. 

There are manv ways in which the photographer 
who wants to do his work as well as he сап’ may con- 


sider some healthy resolutions. And although he may 
not alwavs act up to his ideals, yet even their evanescent 
consideration is likely to be all to the good. At the 
outset it is worth noting that most of our so-called 
good resclutions are closely connected with economy— 
not onlv of cash or material, but of time, of aimless 
doings, of unpremising endeavours. The garden crop 
depends not only on the seed and labour put into it, 
but also the weeds and pests kept out of it. 

But let us quit generalities and consider a few prac- 
tical principles with a view to aiding those whose 
experience is not extensive, whose pockets are not 
unlimited, whose time is not entirely at their own 
disposal, and who laudably, as photographers who 
realise the true importance of the camera to-day, desire 
to turn out as good prints, technical and pictorial, as 
is possible under the circumstances. 

Now, of those who take up photography every year 
there are a not inconsiderable number who lay aside 
this delight-giving hobby chiefly because they think 
their results not worth the outlay. The crop perhaps 
includes a few pleasing results and a large number of 
failures. Why this unevenness? Not by any means 
always from lack of ability. Far more often from 
want of system, thought, discretion, neglect of simple 
precautions, etc. The few good results demonstrate 
the possibilities, the many failures indicate the presence 
of unfavourable factors. Bring the latter under con- 
trol, into line, and the results will correspondingly 
improve. We thus see that the chief consideration is 
reducing to a minimum waste or misuse, not only of 
materials, but of time, opportunity, thought. Some 
of this comes from want of experience, it is true, but 
the greater part points to idleness of mind or body, 
ie. ‘‘ Too much trouble," ‘І didn't think of that," 
' Thought I would chance it,” etc. 

When the overflow from the leaking or choked bath 
begins to drip through the drawing-room ceiling, thc 
first thing to do is to “step lively," and turn off the 
feed pipe, inflow, or water main, i.e. head of the cause 
of the trouble. If then we set ourselves to consider 
some of our wastages, it ought not to be difficult to 


GOOD RESOLUTION 
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T is all very well fcr the case-hardened cynic to ` 
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trace back and stop their several causes and make for 
ourselves, as circumstances indicate, rules or resolu- 
tions which will aid us to keep a close watch on these 
wastages. 

For example, it is as easy to make up a large as a 
small quantity of developer, so we are tempted to 
save trouble, as we say, by mixing more than we actu- 
ally need for the time being. Some is left over, and 
is more or less stale by the time the next lot of nega- 
tives are to be developed. But it is at hand, and so 
is used. The result is not equal to that obtainable 
with fresh solutions. Possibly a stained or otherwise 
faulty result leads to further time and material devoted 
to trying to remedy or improve a poor result. The 
stale developer may fail us in a difficult case, so the 
plate, and perhaps the only possible opportunity, are 
lost through misjudged attempt at saving in the wrong 
way. The moral is to cut out the risk of trouble 
through faultv, stale solutions by making up only as 
much of this or that solution as is likely to be wanted 
within the time such solution is well known to keep 
in thoroughly good working order. 

А few of our everyday working solutions keep prac- 
tically indefinitely. But others, notably developers, 
do not. The tip is “little and often." More trouble ! 
Yes, a little at the outset, but probably more than 
repaid both by economy of material and quality of 
results. A properly labelled bottle goes a long way 
in time saving when making up. Write very legibly. 
Use waterproof ink. Varnish the label twice, as the 
first coat sinks into the paper. Let the label show 
all the contents of the bottle in, say, three columns, 
i.e. per one ounce, per full bottle, and per some inter- 
mediate quantity such as one most frequently uses, 
e.g. enough for, say, the development of six plates or 
a strip of roll-film. 

The next hint may at first glance seem like a contra- 
diction of the first, viz., do not waste spoiled material. 
This advice is of somewhat limited application, as we 
have not yet discovered a use for all our spoiled materials. 
But being spoiled for one use does not always mean 
spoiled for all. For example, in an absent-minded 
moment we may turn on the light before shutting up 
the plate box or loaded dark slide. A fogged result 
would follow on development. But there are various 
uses to which such a fogged plate may be put, e.g. 
making of colour screens, sensitising for blue (iron) 
printing, etc. Even if broken into pieces we may still 
use these portions for testing the speed or strength of 
a partly exhausted fixing bath. Again, spoiled or 
faulty quarter-plate size negatives are easily cleaned 
and cut down for use as lantern-slide cover glasses, an 
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economy worth considering just now. We might 
extend this list of applications of spoiled or used mate- 
rials to some considerable length, but perhaps enough 
has been said to support the hint. 

Unpromising subjects, again, give rise to wasted 
material, time, and energy. For instance, a subject 
may be highly, if not essentially, attractive by reason 
of its colour; but no matter how skilfully translated 
into monochrome its charm may entirely fail to repay 
its production. Or again, it may be a case of a moving 
object which places us between the Scylla of under- 
exposure or Charvbdis of inadmissible blur. Yet 
again the subject may be pleasing to the eye in natural 
size, but unsuited for small-scale presentation. Or 
it may be one which is only an insignificant variant of 
a theme which the vogue of the moment has presented 
and re-presented to the point of utter weariness. A 
little discretion, a little strength of mind, and the memory 
of similar previous failures, “ mixed in equal parts," 
should afford a suitable restrainer for such cases. 

Adequate exposure—or, if you prefer it, correct ex- 
posure—admittedly is the first essential for good results. 
It would be interesting to know what is the total quantity 
of wasted material due to inadequate exposure among, 
let us sav for example, the amateurs of the British Isles 
during one year. What does the reader think is the 
number of plates, per hundred exposures, of which he 
has on development thought, “ This would have been 
better for a little more—or a little less—exposure ” ? 
What proportion of camera users keep a notebook record 
of exposures? ‘“‘I began doing so, but didn’t see апу 
good in it or from it," etc., is the usual comment. 

Exposure tables, actinometers, and all such aids 
are excellent in their way, and to be commended. But 
the notebook fills a lot of otherwise unprovided for 
gaps and uses. The worker who limits himself to one 
brand of plate, one lens and stop, one class of subject 
and condition of work, etc. (e.g. studio portraiture), 
finds his required exposures vary within quite small 
limits, and so a note record is not needed. But the 
average amateur worker, whose interests are not thus 
limited, may be doing a garden portrait to-day, copy- 
ing a postcard indoors to-morrow, attempting a flash- 
light effect at night, and so оп. Good as one's memory 
тау be, a written record is still better. 
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It has been well said that every exposure, nght or 
wrong, offers a useful lesson. The beginner at any 
rate will be well advised to enter up everv one of his 
exposures—right and wrong—at first. In all proba- 
bility he will greatly vary his subjects, taking anything 
and everything as they came along, eg. portraits, 
Jandscapes, street views, architecture, intenor and 
exterior, ete. 

By chance perhaps he now and again hits on a very 
satisfactory exposure, only to find this just //ie one he 
did not enter up. Then follow regrets and resolves. 
Exposures which work out right, and are dulv entered 
up, become mental standards for future similar cases. 
lhose which are ill-judged offer warnings against the 
repetition of similar mistakes. Then again the fact 
and act of making the entry fully and at the time 
teaches one to care about noting the stop number, 
plate-holder number, and so forth. Also we all know 
that the mere act of putting thoughts into words, of 
making a written record, is a subtle aid to memory. 
We thus find it easier to remember a written rather 
than a mental note, without, of course, actuallv seeing 
the written note. An exposure record is also a great 
help in another direction. Now and again we are all 
of us asked, or otherwise induced, to photograph a sub- 
ject or work under conditions quite different from 
any previous experience, where tables and actino- 
meters fail us. We perhaps have to make two or three 
test or trial exposures. It may be months or суеп 
years before one meets with a comparable case. But 
when this does come, how glad one is to find a full 
detail note of the first case, and be saved the waste of 
time and material in making a second series of trial 
exposures ! 

To show how varied can be the range of subjects 
which may engage the attention of the camera man, 
here are some of them gleaned from a few fairly recent 
entries: Still life by magnesium, pinhole copving, 
bromide paper in camera, enlarged negative by gas- 
hight, silhouctte, reversal, snow “landscape bv moon- 
light, ete. Experience in any one of these lines of 
work would not be of much use as a guide to any of 
the others. Here comes in our friend the notebook— 
a friend that will well repay the very little attention 
that is needed. 
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INTENSIFYING BROMIDE PRINTS. 


Special io 


N continuation of a recent communication under the title 

of ‘‘ Better Bromides by Redevelopment,” it may be useful 
to give a method of very considerably increasing the strength 
of bromide prints. In cases where the weakness of the image 
has been caused by over-exposure in the printing frame or 
enlarger, it is better to discard the failure and rectify the error 
when making the next print, but in workine with a negafive 
possessed of too little contrast to give an effective result it is 
an advantage to be able to intensify the print. The writer's 
previous essays in this direction had not been too encouraging, 
and it appeared impossible to eliminate a frequent risk of 
staining ; it was then considered that the acid-amidol developer 
which had proved so useful in the redevelopment process might 
also solve the intensification difficulty. 

To begin with. the dish must be clean --not only clean to the 
eye, but chemically so—and it is quickly brought to this condi- 
tion by pouring into it a small pool of strong solution of potash 
permanganate, and adding about half as much sulphuric acid ; 
this mixture, flowed over the bottom and up the sides, will 
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leave the dish as brilhantly white as when it Jeft the pottery, 
and, as a matter of fact, porcelain dishes used for development 
should be subjected to this treatment when their appearance 
suggests it. 

In the clean dish is placed the fixed and thoroughly washed 
print, which is then flowed with the bleacher consisting of— 


МУ Ае Dis EE en edo dade danke detis Rob wes IO OZ. 
Mercuric chloride (corrosive sublimate--- 
роон а te qd at ] oz. 


Hydrochloric acid 30 minims. 
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After disappearance of the imagea w ashing is giv en in running 
water of not less than five minutes. This is amp!e for a single 
print, but if several are being treated together a quarter of an 
hour will be necessary, and they will also require lifting from 
bottom to top a few times. 

Development is effected with amidol a saltspoonful, sodium 
sulphite a teaspoonful, sodium bisulphite lye 30 minims, water 
3 Oz. A short washing completes the operation 
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DOMESTIC INTERIORS— 
otherwise the inside views 
of our own and our 
friends’ homes — offer 
several features worthy 
of the attention of the 
amateur photographer 
all the year round, but 
perhaps more especially at the 
present time when the various 
reguiations and restrictions of 

outdoor camera work prompt us 
to put the camera on the top shelf for the time being. In 
the first place, should our first negative prove unsatisfactory, 
the subject is still at hand for another trial. Again, we are 
largely independent of the weather—a wet or dull day only 
means a little longer exposure. Also we are not flustered 
by moving objects. High-speed shutters do not concern us. 
Then, again, usually we can arrange and rearrange the furniture 
until the result is satisfactory. Work of this kind particularly 
appeals to those of quiet habits and tasteful nature. It need 
not fatigue the invalid. Moreover, our own homes are in a 
subtle sense part of ourselves, and occupy a special place in 
the mind and memory of the absent ones. Our own little cot 
is more to us than the grandest mansion in the land. We are 


Fig. 1. 


told by scholars that no other language contains the precise 
equivalent of the English word '' home.’ 

As to Apparatus, nothing special is essential. One can get 
modest results with a quite cheap fixed-focus hand camera, 
supported on, say, the mantelpiece, a bookshelf, or table. At 
the same time it is a great convenience to use a camera with a 
focussing screen, a tripod is very acceptable, as is also a 
lens of somewhat shorter focal length than that usually sup- 
plied with a camera. In the case of a quarter-plate size (4} by 
3+) the lens usually supplied is between 5 and 54 inches focal 
length, which is generally suitable for most outdoor subjects, 
but this is rather too long for most interior work. We may in 
this class of subject often employ a four-inch or even threc- 
inch lens on a quarter-plate. Failing the pcssession of some 
such (so-called) "short-focus " lens, we can employ a quite 
inexpensive supplementary to reduce the focal length of thc 
ordinary camera lens. By way of example, suppose this to 
be five inches focal length, and we want by means of a supple- 
mentary lens to reduce the five-inch focus to say three inches. 
‘* Multiply the new and the old focal length, and divide this by 
their difference ; " i.e., multiply 5 by 3, getting 15, and divide 
this by 5 minus 3 (i.e. 2), getting 74. For sixpence or a shilling 
we can obtain from a working spectacle maker an unmounted 
convex lens of 7} inches focus, or something sufficiently near 
this. But perhaps this dealer does not reckon in inches but 
diopters. То convert inches into diopters we divide 40 by the 
inches. Thus 40 divided by 74 (80 by 15) is, say, 54 diopters. 
If then we ask the spectacle maker for a '' plus 5} D," we ought 
to get something near enough for our purpose. 
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INTERIORS. 


By W. NORWOOD. 


Fixing a Supplementary temporarily to our lens may be done 
in various ways. Perhaps it is small enough to slip inside the 
hood of our lens, and be held clcse up to the front glass by a 
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ring or annulus of cardboard. If too large for the inside of 
the hood, we can fix it to the hood with the aid of bits of gummed 
paper, or, better still, surgical rubber tape (e.g. ‘‘ Seabury's 
adhesive plaster," sold in small pillbox-like tins). 

The Camera must be put, either on a tripod or some other 
steady support, where it will be free from vibration due to 
passing vehicular traffic, etc. The top and bottom of the 
camera (and so of the plate) must be level, i.e. horizontal, and 
the focussing screen and subsequently the plate must be in a 
vertical plane. These two adjustments in interior work are of 
special importance. 

The Height of the Camera above floor level is also of importance. 
If the apartment be at all small (e.g. the size of the ordinary 
dwelling room), the camera is best kept rather low, i.e. not 
higher than the head of a seated person. But in the case of a 
larger room (ballroom, picture gallery, etc), with little or 
nothing in the way of furniture in the foreground, the camera 
may be a little higher. Fig. 1 shows the ill-effect of too high 
a lens position. Thus the floor has a tilted, running-uphill 
appearance, and the top of the near table also appears anything 
but level. 

The Foreground is here—as is usually the case— of consider- 
able importance. Comparing figs. 1 and 2 we see the advantage 
of keeping the foreground clear of any near furniture, i.e. an 
open foreground. Fig. 2 also shows the effect of a slightly 
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lower lens position. In arranging any objects or furniture, one 
must bear in mind that those things which are nearer the lens 
will appear in the print considerably larger than similar objects 
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further away. For example, we may include two precisely 
similar sized chairs, one six feet and the other twelve feet from 
the lens. In our resulting picture the nearer will appear double 
the size of the further one ; i.e., the size of the image is propor- 
tional to the distance of tbe object from the lens. 

The Viewpoint and View Angle.—The room, or part of 
it, which is about to be photographed very naturally prompts 
the worker to attempt such a viewpoint as will on his 
plate, include as much subject as possible ; hence he usually 
begins by taking a diagonal viewpoint, e.g. figs. 1 and 2. But 
a brief study of these or any similar results quickly teaches us 
that such diagonal views tend to give an unpleasantly accen- 
tuated perspective effect, which 15 frequently but wrongly 
called '' distortion." 

Windows are often а difficulty in work of this kind. When 
otherwise convenient, it is as well to avoid their being included 
in the picture. The halation trouble even with backed plates 
is likely to arise (fig. 1). Sometimes we can meet the difficulty, 
at any rate partially, by ‘closing the ‘blinds or curtains ; but 
careful exposure and the avoidance of over-development will 
make a considerable difference. In figs. 1 and 2 the exposures 
of the ‘negatives were the same, but fig. I indicates an over- 
developed negative—a most frequent mistake with beginners. 

Reflections in Mirrors, Glazed Pictures, etc., call for watchful 
attention. In fig. 1 we see part of the window giving an ugly 
bright vertical streak in the mirror over the mantelpiece. Moving 
the camera about six inches (fig. 2) got rid of this feature. Tire- 
some keflections from glazed pictures on the wall can generally 
be dodged by slightly altering the tilt of the picture. A bit 
of newspaper crushed up into a ball and put between the 
walland back of the picture will often successfully meet the 
case. In fig. 3 we have a flat-face view, if we may so term it for 
the moment. The camera was placed on a bookshelf opposite 
the fireplace. Its reflection in the mirror was dodged by the 
bronze bust on the mantelpiece. The same lens, stop, and 
exposure were used for all three plates. Comparing fig. 3 
with I and 2, we see that the exaggerated perspective due to 
the oblique view of converging lines in 1 and 2 is absent 1n 3. 

Focussing may just at first be found rather difficult. A fine 
rather than a coarse ground focussing screen is here especially 
helpful. It is also a help in this direction to rub the rough 
side of the glass with a mere trace of oil, glycerine, vaseline, 
etc. і.е. just enough to cover the surface, but not enough to 
feel greasy ; the less the better, in fact. А focussing magnifier 
or eyepiece is a help to some but not all eyes. A couple of 
lighted candles put at the nearest and farthermost points arc 
also helpful in this connection. Focus with the largest stop. 
Do not try to get both or either flames quite sharp, but rather 
aim at getting both equally unsharp and then stop down as 
may be required. 

Exposure.—Here comes last of all the crux oí the whole job. 
I have had very few satisfactory results when thc exposure 
was estimated by using an actinometer, and more success 
when working by tables and note-book records. But this last- 
named method does not go far towards helping the beginner. 
I can, however, give him a method which the highly scientific 
worker will denounce as utterly bad. Yet, unsound as it 15, 
according to theory it is astonishing how, well it often works 
out in practice. | | 

A ‘Practical Tip. — Having arranged the viewpoint and 
focussed with the /argest stop, select the darkest part of the 
picture where it is wanted to show detail (not necessarily the 
darkest part included). Now put the head under the focussing 
cloth, and close the eyes for опе minute as near as you can 
reckon by counting. Open the eyes slowly, and fix them on 
the selected part for dark detail, and close down the stop of 
the lens until you can only just see this detail on the ground 
glass. Now with this stop and a plate of 100 H. and D. speed 
the exposure will be between ten and twenty minutes, or with 
a 200 H. and D. plate (i.e. any plate in the Extra Rapid column 
in THE A. P. Exposure Table) from five to ten minutes. 

My note-book entry for these three negatives is: December ; 
dull, foggy ; n. f. plate; Wray 3 in. Platystigmat, F/11; expo- 
sure, ten minutes; developer, pyro-soda. 

jx 

Official War Slides.—On Thursday, December 28th last, an 
exhibition of official lantern slides of the war was given at the 
Camera Club (17, John Street, Adelphi). These proved excced- 
invlv interesting, as also was the ''story " concerning the 
incidents depicted as given by Mr. Belton Cobb, who has been 
invalided home from the front. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


NICKEL DEVELOPING TANKs.— The nickel-plated developing 
tanks so popular amongst advocates of this system are soon apt 
to get soiled and tarnished with use; and as most workers take 
some pride in keeping their outfit as well as possible, some 
kind of cleaning compound has to be applied. The commercial 
metal pastes and liquid metal polishes should not on any account 
be used, for two reasons. If the tank is not solid nickel, the 
compound will burn off the plate very rapidly, as it is only a 
very thin coat; and, secondly, these polishes, being composed 
of acids and other chemical substances, may have a very disas- 
trous eftect if they come into subsequent contact with photo- 
graphic chemicals or emulsions 1п even the very smallest degree. 
The best way to cleanse a metal developing tank after use is 
to scald it out with boiling water if it has no rubber about it, 
or, failing this, dry before a fire. The outside may then be 
polished off with a clean duster, which, if done every time, will 
keep it in first-class condition. It is surprising, however, how 
many workers neglect apparatus of this sort in the direction 
named, when the above would have no effect at all. In this 
case a polishing with a good plate powder should be given. It 
is well to note that though no harm is likely to happen from 
this substance, prevention is always better than cure. —-К. M. Е. 


m ё * * * 


DIssOLVING TABLOID CHEMICALs.— Some tabloids are rather 
hard and need crushing up to facilitate solution, and when this 
is done bv means of a glass stirring rod in a wide-bottomed 
measure, the tabloids are inclined to avoid the pressure of the 
rod, and keep slipping about the bottom of the measure. A 
small conical measure holding about two ounces is one of the 
best means of crushing these easily and quickly. "This prevents 
the tabloid having any play, and if the glass rod is twirled betwen 
finger and thumb, solution is effected in a very few moments. 

8 C. R. D. 
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THE VALUE ОЕ А DuLL Day FOR WOODLAND WorRK.—Very 
few photographers quite realise the value of a dull day for 
landscape work ; in fact, in the opinion of many quite experi- 
enced workers sunlight is essential for the production of the 
best results; but it is to be noted that sunlight often intro- 
duces problems very difficult of solution, especially when the 
subject consists of extreme lights and heavy shadows, a very 
tricky combination to render successfully from the technical 
point of view. We very often find, however, that in woodland 
work, for example, sunlight is reproduced very harshly, and 
such chalkiness is very detrimental to the quality of the 
result. In dull weather the present writer started off recently 
in search of woodland subjects, and found it possible to attempt 
many more subjects, and with greater success than would 
have been the case had the sun been shining. The whole com- 
position seems softer. There is a shorter scale of gradation 
between the highest hghts and the deepest shadows, and the 
shadows themselves are more luminous and richer. We are 
all aware that sunshine tends to give a spotty effect in woodland 
work, and any possibility of this defect, and also that of harsh 
contrasts, may be obviated by choosing a dull day, or at least 
one in which the light may be described as '' diffused," for the 
work. The exposures arc, of course, slightly longer, but pro- 
vided a stand of a fairly substantial nature is used for the camera, 
this will not be found a serious drawback. It is certain that 
any worker previously unaware of the value of a dull day in 
woodland work, who imagines that sunshine is essential, will do 
well to go to some accessible spot and test the truth of the 
above suggestion. It is quite possible that the solution of 
many difficulties in woodland work—not one of the easiest 
branches of photography at any time—may be found, —F. 
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THE BRIDE. By W. O. Breckon (Pittsburgb, U.S.A.) 
The original of this picture was exhibited at the London Salon of Photography 
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STIRLING CASTLE. By James McKissack, 
The original of this picture was exhibited at the London Salon of Photography. 
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THE SONG OF 


By 


CHARLES А. ALLEN. 
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ginal, a bromide print (51 x9), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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By the Rev. D. P. Fucr. 


From ihe Weekly Compctition. 


IHE picture selected for present con- 
sideration is a typical example of a certain 
stage on the road to pictorial presentation 
which most workers reach but do not all 
pass beyond. Теп or twenty years ago 
prints of this stage figured largely in 
provincial exhibitions. In those times the 
technical quality of the work stood at a 
higher value than it does nowadays. Since 
then plates, papers, lenses, shutters, and 
all our other paraphernalia have been 
improved, and procedures simplificd, so 

{ that it is now much easier to produce а 
good technical result than in former days. This is greatly 
acceptable in so far as it permits the painstaking worker to 
give more attention to the pictorial side of his work. But, on 
the other hand, this modern facility of production in some 
cases engenders carelessness, or otherwise leads the worker to 
the false conclusion that good craftsmanship is necessarily good 
art. As the historic showman said, '' You can pay without 
coming in if you like; but you cannot come in without paying." 
So we may say you can produce good craftsmanship without 
its being artistic; but your work will not be front-rank art 
unless it is supported by good craft. | | 

Returning to our picture we at once perceive that it offers 
a variety of things for our consideration, e.g. sunshine effect, 
sky with rolling cumulus clouds, a breadth of undulating upland, 
a placid stream, a number of cows, a reed and pebble foreground. 
Thus we are facing some four or five picture themes, all of which 
are making somewhat similar appeals, in a manner which 
reminds one of the confusion resulting from trying to listen to 
three or four people talking to one at the same time. Suppose 
now we asked three or four different people to give us a title 
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for this print. They might perhaps suggest '' Storm Clouds,” 
“ The Rolling Uplands,” '* A Placid Stream,”’ “ Cooling Waters,” 
'* A Shingle Shore,” and so forth, according as one or other part 
of the picture caught the attention. Some reader may urge 
that as all these various things presented themselves to the 
photographer's camera, therefore their appearance together 
here is quite natural, and so ought to “ make a picture." The 
being natural in this sense is at once admitted, but as regards 
their making a picture is quite another story. Consider the 
arrangement of the cows, for example. The all-in-a-row effect 
is natural enough, yet is anything but interesting. Their 
arrangement at this moment is formal, and greatly similar in 
three out of the four cases. 

The primitive savage when first he attempts ornament 
repeats the same idea, c.g. a row of notches, holes, lines, dots, 
or what not. But do we not well know how stale is an oft-told 
tale ? The weariness of repctition is familiar to us all. Had this 
worker waited a few moments, and the bovine fates been kind, 
some much more varied and interesting positions, grouping, 
perhaps, might have been secured. '' But 1 might have missed 
getting the animals at all." Better their absence than an un- 
desired arrangement of their presence. 

This row of cows a// facing one way illustrates another point 
worth noting. They suggest that in а few moments they will 
all have passed out of our view, i.e. towards our right hand. 
It is an old and well-known guiding principle in composition 
that it is quite exceptionally desirable to have any marked feature 
which tends to lead the spectator's eye and mind out of the 
picture. On the contrary, our aim is to kcep his attention 
within the margins of the composition. For this reason we 
usually avoid placing accents or features of strong interest 
near the margins, or leading lincs which tend to carry the cye 
to the corners and so out of the picture. 
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А CABINET FOR STORING PRINTS, 
MOUNTS, ETC. 

WING to the constant accumula- 

tion of prints, mounts, etc., it is 

often found necessary to devise some 


Screws to 


t A 
[foo toed ^ 


Slots 


P d 
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addition to the dark-room furniture in 
order that these articles can be con- 
veniently stored and at the same time 
be easy of access. Having used small 
portfolios until the trouble of opening 
and shutting them was more than ap- 
peared warranted, I decided that a 
cabinet with sliding trays would, to a 
certain extent, solve the difficulty. 

To an amateur the construction of 
drawers, in the correct manner, is not 
only a lengthy process, but one which 
also requires a considerable amount of 
skill, as secret and ordinary dove- 
tailing should be used for the joints. 

In order to reduce the amount of 
“ skilled labour" as much as possible, 
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the 
Having decided the largest size of mount 
l should have to store (in my case 18 


I adopted following procedure. 
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Short articles on 
novel description by readers of THE А. P. anv P, N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
ч and photographs. 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker written һу 


Home Workers. 


home-made apparatus Or accessories ot a 


by 12 in.), I made this the internal size 
of each tray. The next point to settle 
was the depth of the trays, and it ap- 
peared to me that it would be preferable 
to vary this rather than make them all 
uniform. | 

In my case the trays vary in depth from 
I in. to 3 in., but this is a matter of taste. 

The bottoms of the trays were made 
4 in. thick, but owing to their size it 
was necessary for them to be joined. 
This was done by what is known as the 
“© slot and screw ” joint. The two pieces 
were planed down, and the edges made 
to fit; two screws were then inserted 
in the edge of one piece, as shown in 
fip. r, with the heads protruding about 
l in. Holes were then drilled in the 
edge of the other piece a shade larger 
than the head of the screw, and about 


} in. away from the actual finished posi- 
tion. А slot is then made to allow thc 
shank of the screw to pass easily, the 
edges of both pieces glued, and after 
placing together, as shown at A, fig. 2, 
the top piece is driven home, as shown 
in fig. 2, B. The head of the screw acts 
as wedge, and when the joint is dry it 
can be cleaned ой. 

The remainder of the construction oí 
the tray is shown in fig. 3. It sbould 
be noted that the front of 
the tray is about } in. 
deeper than the remainder 
of the tray, to allow for 
fixing the runners shown 
in fig. 4, the ends of which 
act as stops. 

All the fronts should, of 
course, be the same length, 
and care should be taken 
to form all edges true and 
square. 

Having made the trays, 
the case to contain them 
should be made of { in. 
wood. It will be found 
necessary to joint these in 
a similar manner to the 
bottoms of the trays. In 
this instance the angles should be dove- 
tailed. A backing of $ in. match-boarding 
is then screwed on. F. L. W. C. 
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A SAFE-LIGHT SHADE. 
N an article by Mr. R. H. S. Calver on 
" How to Make a Safe-light," which 
appeared in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRA- 
PHER for November 27, 1916, he says that 


one of the conditions to get the best 
results with the light he describes is a 
suitable shade. Now, as my dark-room, 
although permanent, is little more than 
a good-sized cupboard, I have perforce 
to develop and load my dark slides close 
to the dark-room lamp, and for some time 
past I have been using a screen of a very 
convenient type, . which is extremely 
simple to make. 

All that need be bought is three small 
brass pulleys, of the type shown at A 
in the diagram (below), to be got very 
cheaply at any ironmonger's, and a piece 
of cardboard or three-ply wood, D, of 
convenient size (mine is то by 8 in.), 
which can generally be procured for next 
to nothing. The card is suspended by 
means of string from the pulleys, which 
should be screwed to the underneath side 
of the shelf, usually found above the 
developing table, and so that the card will 
hang between the dark lamp and the 
usual position for the developing dish. 
The two pieces of string should pass round 
the pulley wheels and be fastened together 
at B. A weight of lead is attached at 
C, equal to the weight of the card D. 

The shade is now finished, and may be 
pushed up and down in the same manner 
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as the sash of a window, and will remain 
at any height at which it is left. 
W. A. А. 
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MAKING PRINTS ON GASLIGHT PAPER. 


NN URING the present 
U time of year, when 
the amount of dav- 
light available for 
photographic pur- 
poses is at its mini- 
mum, the printing 
GA processes of the 
print-out variety 
which necessitate the employment of 
daylight are rather at a discount. 
The novice who is anxious to make 
prints from his negatives has there- 
fore perforce to turn to those processes 
which may be conducted throughout 
by artificial light. 

For making straight contact prints, 
there are two printing papers avail- 
able which have achieved considerable 
popularity among photographers of 
al classes. These are bromide paper 
and what is known as the “© gaslight "' 
paper. Both are printed by artificial 
light, but in the case of the former a 
dark-room is necessary, as bromide 
paper has to be dealt with in non- 
actinic light until completely deve- 
loped and fixed (excepting during the 
time of exposure). Gaslight paper, 
on the contrary, as its name is in- 
tended to imply, can be dealt with 
entirely in gaslight, or in the presence 
of any other artificial illuminant of 
not too high actinic power, and, in 
addition, the same light can be used 
for exposing. 

The disadvantage, therefore, that 
may attach to the use of bromide 
paper for contact prints during the 
winter evenings is that the dark- 
room is called into use, and unless 
this can be made a comfortable work- 
ing apartment, making prints is likely 
to prove a chilly and uninviting job. 
When making enlargements on bro- 
mide paper other factors enter into 
the case which will be discussed in a 
later article. But in the matter of 
contact prints there is no necessity 
to use a dark-room at all when gas- 
light paper is available. 

In other words, it is quite possible 
to do all one's printing on gaslight 
paper on the table of an ordinary 
living room in comfort, with the fire 


burning and the ordinary lights of 
the room full on. 

You must clearly understand, of 
course, that although gaslight paper 
may be handled and exposed in a 
room that has the ordinary illumina- 
tion, it is obvious that the light 
which is strong enough to expose 
the paper through the negative in a 
printing frame and make the picture 
would be sufficient also to fog and 
spoil it if it is exposed to the direct 
rays of light when opening the packet, 
or developing, etc. The paper, except 
during the actual period of exposure, 
must be protected from the direct 
rays of the gas or electric light by 
working in the shadow cast by, say, 
a pile of books, or a sheet of card- 
board, or some other screen that will 
serve the purpose. Or, it may be 
possible to so arrange the position 
of the work table that you can turn 
your back to the light and open the 
packet of paper, fill the printing 
frame, and subsequently develop the 
print in the shadow of your own body. 

Before starting work it will be as 
well to cover that portion of the 
table upon which you intend develop- 
ing, with a piece of oilcloth or two or 
three thicknesses of brown paper. 
This wil prevent any chemicals or 
water which may Бе splashed from 
spoiling the table top or table cover. 
An alternative, and one frequently 
emploved by the fireside worker, is 
to use a large japanned tea tray, 
which is to be found in nearly every 
household, and place the . various 
dishes on this. 

Having made this provision, the 
next point to consider will be the 
materials necessary for the produc- 
tion of, say, half а dozen or a dozen 
prints from either one particular 
negative or a selection of negatives. 
Three dishes will be required— one 
for the developer, another for plain 
water, and a third for the fixing bath. 
For ease in working they should all 
be larger than the prints; that is 
to say, half-plate dishes will be the 
best for quarter-plate or 5 by 4 
prints, and so on. This allows a 


little extra room for comfort in mani- 
pulation; although if the larger 
dishes are not available the ordinary 
sizes can be employed, but there is 
then a risk of not being able to deal 
with the prints so easily. 

The dish containing’ the fixing 
solution should, if possible, be larger 
still, as this will allow the prints 
ample room to float about, and for 
the fixing solution to get at them 
thoroughly. 

In addition to the dishes, a printing 
frame of the correct size will be 
needed, and if the negatives are on 
films it should have a sheet of plain 
glass in it on which to place the film. 

It will be as well to use the normal 
“ Soft" or “ Portrait” brand of gas- 
light paper at first, unless your nega- 
tives are extremely thin, as it must 
be understood that it is always pos- 
sible to obtain greater contrast and 
depth of tone with gaslight paper 
than with bromide paper, even when 
the “Soft” variety is employed. 
Also that the paper needs a compara- 
tively long exposure and a rapid 
development to secure the best 
results. 

We will assume now that you have 
selected the negatives you wish to 
print, and arranged your three dishes 
on the table where you are proposing 
to work, with the screen of brown 
paper or some other opaque material 
to shield the working space from the 
direct rays of the lamp, gas, or electric 
light in the róom. The developer, 
which must be prepared in advance, 
should be stronger and more con- 
centrated than is usually employed 
for bromide paper, negatives, ог 
lantern plates. The following are good 
formule :- - 


Monomet ........ 4 gr. 
Hydroquinone .. — 8 gr. 
Sodium sulphite 

[GEN Sb.) a som caf 45 gr. 
Sodium carbonate 

(CIVSD.) sa ae erent бо gr. 
10 per cent. bro- 

mide of potas. sol. 5 drops. 
Water lis ыз 5 o£. 
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Or 

SCAlol- наах 40 gr. 
Sodium sulphite 

(cryst.) ........ # oz. 
Sodium carbonate 

(CFSE Feo ms I OZ. 
IO per cent. bro- 

mide of potass. 

ВОГ жыз» 20 drops. 
Water dades IO OZ. 


Or if a ready-made developer is pre- 
ferred, Azol can be recommended. 
This is sold in a concentrated form, 
and for gaslight prints 80 minims 
should be taken and mixed with 2 oz. 
of water, to which a few drops of 
IO per cent. solution of bromide of 
potassium are added. 

The measure glass containing two 
or four ounces of mixed developer, 
according to the size of prints being 
dealt with, is placed handy, and the 
three dishes are arranged on the oil- 
cloth or tea tray so that the dish of 
plain water is on the left-hand side, 
the developing dish in the middle, 
and the fixing bath on the extreme 
right. As it is essential that no trace 
of hypo should reach the developer 
or developing dish after a print has 
been transferred to the fixing bath, 
a wise precaution would be to have a 
further dish or bowl of water at hand 
and a clean towel, so that the fingers 
can be rinsed if they become con- 
taminated with hypo, and carefully 
dried before starting to develop 
another print. This precaution is an 
extremely necessary one, as its non- 
observance is frequently the cause of 
marks and stains on prints that 
appear otherwise inexplicable. 

In the shadiest corner of the table 
now open the packet of gaslight paper 
and take out a sheet. Ihe film side 
will usually be indicated by the fact 
that the sheet of paper has a ten- 
dency to curl inwards owing to the 
tension of the emulsion on that side. 
If, however, this is not clear, the 
sheet of paper should be lightly 
bitten at an extreme corner, when 
the emulsion side will be found to 
stick to the teeth. Next place the 
piece of paper, film side downwards, 
on the negative, which is already in 
position in the printing frame, so 
that the paper and negative are film 
to film. Then replace the back of 
the printing frame, press the springs 
down, and the paper is ready for 
exposure. 


Previous to this, care should have : 


been taken to replace the remainder 
of the gaslight paper in its original 
packing, putting it on one side so 
that there is no possibility of its get- 
tng light struck, or splashed by 
developer or fixing bath. 

For exposing the paper under the 
negative, as we said before, the 
illumination which is already in the 
room сап be utilised. This may be 
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either an oil-lamp, gaslight, or electric 
light, and, needless to say, the length 
of the exposure will vary consider- 
ably according to the intensity of 
this light. We will assume that vou 
are printing from a negative of normal 
density—one through which, when 
placed óver one of the printed pages 


. of THE A. P., where there is some 


strong black lettering (as, for instance, 
the heading to this article), the letter- 
ing can be clearly seen. 

As a guide to correct exposure for 
gaslight prints, the following com- 
parative list will prove useful The 
times given must be regarded as 
approximate only, as the quality of 
the light may alter enormously for 
each illuminant. 


Paraffin lamp with argand burner: 
2-3 minutes at a distance of 6 in. 


Gas burner, ordinary batswing pat- 
tern: 1-2 minutes at б in. 

Incandescent gaslight, 50 c.p. : about 
I5-20 seconds at 6 in. 


Incandescent electric light, 16 c.p. : 
30-50 seconds at 6 in. 


It is assumed in this case that 
quarter-plate negatives are being used, 
and the printing frame should be kept 
slightly on the move during the whole 
of the exposure, so that the illumina- 
tion is rendered even. If larger sized 
negatives are being exposed, the 
distance should be increased to, say, 
I2 in., and the exposures would have 
to be increased four times. 

The most economical method of find- 
ing correct exposure is to make a trial 
exposure in graduated sections by 
exposing a little of the paper at a 
time under the negative, keeping the 
remainder covered with a piece of 
cardboard, and giving each step 
double the exposure of the preceding 
one, so that the entire sheet will have 
a minimum and maximum exposure. 
On development, the correct strip will 
easily be seen, and this will be suit- 
able then for the complete exposure. 
This method was described also a 
couple of weeks ago when dealing 
with the production of lantern slides. 

If a number of negatives are being 
printed from, it will also be a wise 
plan to classify them into groups of 
similar density, so that when the 
correct exposure is found for each 
group this will suffice for the remainder 
in that group. 


After exposure, take the gaslight 
paper from the printing frame, re- 
place the back of the printing frame, 
and put on one side. Then slip the 
piece of gaslight paper into the dish 
of plain water. If it is “slid” 
cleanly under the surface of the water, 
and not pressed down, there should 
be no danger of air-bubbles forming ; 
but in any case it would not be amiss 
just to gentlv paddle the fingers over 
the surface of the paper while it is 
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under the water to make sure that 
it is completely covered. 


After the paper has soaked for a 
little while in the plain water, take it 
out and place it in the developing 
dish, and flow the developer over it 
with a sweeping motion, so that it 
covers all the paper at once. See 
that the paper 1s film side uppermost. 
This is distinguished, when wet, by 
the slightly '' greasy " feel the gela- 
tine surface has when touched. The 
image should develop very rapidly, 
and development is usually complete 
in from twenty to thirty seconds. А 
careful watch should be kept for 
bubbles adhering to the print. These 
should be gently broken and swept 
away with the tip of the finger. If 
development is not completed within 
thirty seconds—unless the developer: 
is exceedingly cold or diluted, or 
additional bromide has been used— 
it may be taken for granted that the 
exposure has been insufficient. No- 
thing is gained by trying to force 
development; it merely conduces to 
fog through prolonged exposure to 
the light, or to yellowness from the 
developer. 

Аз soon as full detail is out in the 
print, it should be rinsed for a second 
or two in the clean water, and trans- 
ferred at once to the fixing bath. The 
following is a good formula for the 
fixing bath :— 


Hyposulphite of soda 4 02. 

Potass. metabi- 
Sülphitess cos $ oz 

Water curati cca 20 OZ 


The same developer may be used 
for several prints in succession so 
long as it remains free from dis- 
colouration. It should be returned 
to the measure glass after the develop- 
ment of each print, readv to flow over 
the next опе. When a large number 
of prints are being done, a little fresh 
developer should be added from time 
to time, to keep up its bulk and 
energy. When dealing with a quantity 
of prints, however, it is perhaps as 
well not to place each one in the 
fixing bath as it is finished, as there 
is always a great possibility—no 
matter how careful you may be—of 
a little of the hypo solution getting 
into the developer from your fingers, 
and, as mentioned previously, this 
will cause bad stains. The plan 
under these circumstances would be 
to have another and large dish or 
bowl handy, full of plain water. After 
each print has been developed and 
rinsed, place it in this water bath, 
giving it a further rinse, which will 
sufficiently arrest development until 
all the prints are ready for fixing. To 
avoid any possibility of fog, a sheet 
of cardboard should be placed over 
the bowl of water to prevent light 
from reaching the prints. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query " or “ Criticism " оп the outside. 
Queries should be written on onc side of the paper only. 


Enlarging, Etc. 
(1) In the usual type of enlarging apparatus 
there are five planes, viz., light, condenser, 
negative, lens, and casel. Should they all be 
variable? I should have thought that some 
of them should be fixed. (2) Is it necessary 
in cold weather to warm the lens and con- 
denser? etc. 
G. H. C. (Long Eaton). 
(i) To alter the degree of enlargement 
we alter the distance between lens and 
easel, and therefore between lens and 
negative, which calls for corresponding 
alteration of distance between light and 
condenser. The distance between con- 
denser and negative may be a fixture. 
You will best appreciate these points by 
removing the negative, and observing 
the easel covered with white paper or 
card whilst you vary the distance between 
light and condenser. There is practically 
only one position between light and con- 
denser, for even illumination of easel, 
for each easel to lens (degree of enlarge- 
ment) distance. (2) Any cold solid object 
(e.g. glass, metal, etc.) will act as a dew- 
former or water-vapour condenser. 
you hold a cold flat (laundry) iron an 
inch or so above a burning gas flame, 
you will soon find it bedewed with water 
drops. As you have no fire in your dark- 
room, you will have to bring your appara- 
tus into a warm room. If that is not 
convenient, try standing it on a couple 
of large hot-water bottles. 


Blisters. 
I have recently spoiled two bromide enlargc- 
ments by blisters while sepia toning ; would 
an alum bath be a sure preventive ? 
A. E. (Glasgow). 


There is no known certain preventive 
of blisters. We know that blisters may 
arise from using two solutions one after 
the other at markedly different tempera- 
tures or of markedly different densities. 
Again, they have been traced or attri- 
buted to the use of soft water, or water 
in which much air was dissolved. In 
our own experience blisters followed the 
use of a stale sulphide solution, but 
ceased on replacing this by a freshly 
made solution from dry crystals of sodium 
sulphide. The following preventive 
measures have all been advocated, and 
therefore are worth your consideration : 
I, drying the prints before toning; 2, 
passing the prints after toning into an 


n 


alum bath; 3, bathing the prints before 
toning in (A) common alum half-saturated 
solution, (B) chrome alum, 5 to то grains 
per ounce, (C) formalin 10 minims per 
I oz. water, (D) using a combined 
hardening and fixing bath after develop- 
ment. 


Development. 
(2) In one of your issues you advise the follow- 
ing for gaslight development: Amidol 2 gr., 
soda sulphite 20 gr., water 1 oz., 1 drop of 
10 per cent. potass. bromide per ounce of 
developer. Would this do for dish develop- 
ment? (3) In your issue of November 6 you 
give a one-solution pyro developer that will 
keep ; would this be suitable for tank develop- 
ment of Kodak films? How long would 
development take ? 
J. G. L. (Falkirk). 
(1) As regards your first question, 
we have not at hand the particular 
pieces of apparatus you mention. But 
provided the sizes are suitable to each 
other we see no reason why you should 
not proceed as you suggest. (2) You 
may use this (amidol) developer for 
dish development of either prints or 
negatives. (3) If you refer to the last 
paragraph of an article, p. 372, Novem- 
ber 6, you will see that the Kodak Com- 
pany recommend it {ог film develop- 
ment. As to how long development 
takes with this developer, we have no 
data. But it would be a quite simple 
matter to make up a few ounces, and 
take the time by dish development. 


Telescople Effect. 
The focal length of my lens is 5 inches, and 
extension limit 6] inches, ctc. 
W. H. M. (Stoke-on-Trent). 


Your query is so indefinite that we 
can only guess at what is in your mind. 
If you place a three-inch negative lens 
behind your five-inch lens, and at three 
inches distance from it, you will get a 
distant object in focus six inches away 
from the back, negative, concave lens 
with a magnification of three times. 
With a lens separation of four inches 
the back focus is 14, and so оп. But as 
you increase the separation you diminish 
the field until it becomes useless for all 
ordinary conditions. lí you could meet 
with a second-hand copy of No. 29 of 
Practical Photography (now defunct), 
viz. " Telephotography for Beginners," 
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you would find therein formulz possibly 
of use to you. 


Enlarger. 
I am making enlarger for quarter to half plate. 
(1) What lens do I use? What distance from 
the ends do I put it ? 
С. D. F. (Southampton). 


Why not use the lens with which the 
quarter-plate negatives are taken? As- 
certain its approximate focal length by 
focussing a distant object, and then 
measuring the distance of the stop from 
the focussing screen. By way of example, 
suppose this to be six inches. For the 
lens to negative multiply focal length (6) 
by 5-3rds, getting 30-3rds or ten inches. 
Lens to enlargement, multiply focal 
length (6) by 5-2nds, i.e. 3o-2nds or fifteen 
inches. 

Competition. 
Is enclosed postcard admissible, or should 
make a paper print? ctc. 
F. R. (Bristol). 

Postcards are quite admissible to our 
competitions. The exposure of this 
negative was not long enough. Double 
or even treble your exposure would not 
have been excessive. The vignetting 
of the print has not been very well 
done. A subject of this kind is not 
suitable for vignetting. Instead of a 
bunch of flowers, try just one flower 
and a simple leaf spray. Use a grey 
background, e.g. a pale-yellow blanket, 
far enough away beyond the flowers to 
be quite out of focus. 


Competition. 
(1) Can Y send in a copy of a picture to the 
competition ? (2) What is the best blue- 
toning formula ? S. J. (Grimsby). 


(i) You can send in anything you 
like, but if copying a painting, etc., this 
fact should, of course, be mentioned. 
(2) We cannot presume to say regarding 
anything, what is the best. Supposing 
you wish to blue-tone a bromide print, 
the following is both simple and effec- 
tive: (A) Water .5 oz., potass. ferri- 
cyanide 50 gr., acetic acid 1 drm.; (B) 
Water 5 oz., ammonio citrate of iron 
25 gr. acetic acid т drm. Mix equal 
parts of A and B for toning bath. 
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Back to the Nursery. 

somebody has been writing to the Manchester Guardian to 
complain that nursery picture books are now being illustrated 
by photography. I share his indignation to its frothy brim. 
The thing is a scandal. The camera should have nothing to 
do with nursery books. It is too innocent for such doubtful 
company. My own very strong convictions on this point are 
the result of a different process of thinking from that of the 
Manchester man, but we both come to the same practical con- 
clusion, namely, that in this sphere of illustration, photography 
ought to have no place at all. He seems to think, however, 
that nursery tales are too good, too angelified, or at any rate 
too elusive, to submit themselves to the lens. My own idea, 
on the other hand, is that they are altogether too monstrous 
and sanguinary. And that is just the difference between us. 
He says that camera children are too goody, that camera animals 
look as though they had been chloroformed, and that camera 
houses look as though they had been cut out of an estate agent’s 
advertisement. But I maintain that this result is only what 
you might expect when a respectable thing like photography 
mixes itself up with the low-down savagery of the nursery. 
Infant Dreadfuls. 


If you want to sup full of horrors and atrocities you have 
only got to examine the nursery tales which are imprinting 
themselves on the delicate mental tissues of your three-year- 
old. The world they open out to his little eyes is a slaughter 
shop and nothing else. It is steeped in cruelty and crime. 1 
can never wonder that the camera fails to do its best in such 
an environment. It has a soul above nursery lore. For 
example, in such tales as that of the cow with the crumpled 
horn, that tossed the dog, that worried the cat, that killed the 
rat, and so on, you have a crescendo of multiplying horror, 
enough to make any camera aghast. And the same is truc of 
the killing of Cock Robin, no detail of whose massacre and 
obsequies is spared us. 


The Savage Baby. 


Other tales equally inhuman, merciless, and implacable will 

come to the mind. Why in the world should the farmer's wife 
cut off the tails of three blind mice with a carving knife ? 
a meaningless bit of ferocity. Then there are the exploits of 
a little man who had a little gun whose bullets were made of 
lead, lead, lead ; there is the fall of Humpty Dumpty, narrated 
without a shadow of the pity which such a catastrophe would 
engender in any person of humane instincts ; there is the baking 
of the four and twenty blackbirds (presumably alive) in the pie ; 
not to mention the awful fate of the grandmother of Red Riding 
Hood, of the old woman who is tossed up in a blanket seventy 
times as high as the moon, and of the baby in the treetop- — 
for even infanticide is condoned— when the bough breaks and 
down comes the cradle and baby and all. There is a fiendish- 
ness about all this which it would be difficult to parallel, even 
from among the proceedings of a prehistoric camera club. 


Juvenile Depravity. 


When these disagreeable people of thc nursery tales are 
not slicing up one another or gobbling down one another, they 
are engaged upon affairs scarcely less discreditable. There 
are the greedy amours of Georgie Porgie, for instance, the 
priggishness of Jack Horner, and the indecorousness of Wee 
Willie Winkie running about the town in his nightgown. And 
what is to be thought of the domestic future of the little maid 
who declares that she has a husband no bigger than a thumb, 
and puts him in a pint pot, there to make him drum? Can 
we wonder at an aftermath of unhappy homes? Let us clear 
out the whole lot and stock of these immoral and barbarous 
old nursery stories, and for heaven's sake—yes, for heaven's- - 
let us not get the camera, which is capable of reflecting the 
humanities of existence —let us not get it fccussed on the New- 
gate Calendar of Mother Goose. 
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I always admire Lewis Carroll because, al- ^ 

though he also added to the store of choice 

nursery atrocities —there are as many grins and gobbles and 
reelings and writhings in Wonderland as anywhere else—he 
never attempted to photograph his creations. And he wasan 
enthusiast for pure photography too, with a conscientious 
horror of touching up his negatives, even in those days of the 
wet-plate process. Instead of photographing his fancies he got 
artists to pencil them, which showed great delicacy of feeling 
on his part towards his own chosen medium. I have, indeed, 
seen photographs of the Mad Tea Party and other things of 
the kind by a famous Baker Street firm of photographers, but 
it is much better really to leave such subjects to the ribald 
pencil. Even Lewis Carroll’s artists sometimes rebelled, and 
the story goes that Tenniel had to declare that to delineate 
a wasp wearing a wig was quite beyond the appliances of art, 
while Furniss found some difhculty in depicting the facial 
expression of the spider which frightened Miss Muffet. 


Too Much. 


No; when the Manchester man says that the camera has 
laid an impious hand on the nursery tale, he must mean, surely, 
that the nursery tale has laid a red and riotous hand upon the 
camera. The camera would never seek such subjects of its 
own accord. It is too good for that kind of thing. It exists 
to portray Nature, her calm heights and breadths of vision, 
and not such squalid scenes as a blackbird coming down and 
snipping off people's noscs, or the tragic end of frogs that would 
a-wooing go. The camera has its twinges very often when it 
is called upon to illustrate the events of the passing day for the 
back page of the Daily Bludgeon. But to use it for the pic- 
torialising of nursery tales is too much. Save us! 


All in the Air. 


“ The pictures of the future will be made from above ground." 
— Glasgow Weekly Herald. 


One day I'll leave my home, and sail 
By air for some far chosen haunt, 
The steepest mountains smoothly scale, 
For nothing hinders such a jaunt ; 

And from my air machine alott, 
Each pretty bit that comes along, 
Wrapped in a haze, sparkling and soft, 
Г snap it like a song. 


The air, it will be pure like wine, 
My course will all unhindered run, 
No gate or hedge my path confine, 
No watchful dog need I to shun, 
I'll wing my giddy way o'erhead, 
And ask not whether, what, or whose ; 
Upon the panorama spread, 
Exposing as I choose. 


When on the exhibition wall 

Appear at length these '' topping " views, 
And people crowd to see them all, 

I hope they won't induce the '' blues, 
And that no critic worth the name 

Will view them with a cynic stare, 
And say that their pictorial aim 

Is very much in air. 


TO BUY, SELL, OR EXCHANGE А 
CAMERA, LENS, OR ACCESSORIES, 
see Supplement pages 6-7. 
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Among the few vices of the Americans, that of self- 
disparagement or a grovelling humility cannot be 
counted. We have just seen the latest 
UNCLE sam’s annual report of the Secretary of the 
INVENTIONS.  [nterior, Mr. Lane, who makes the 
rather astonishing claim that during the 
past fifty years the people of the United States have 
been responsible for two-thirds of the revolutionary 
and epoch-making inventions of the world, ranging 
from the telephone and typewriter and incandescent 
lamp up to Wright's aeroplane. These are set out in 
detail, so that there can be no mistake. Of fifty great 
inventions, the oldest of which is that of dynamite in 
1867, the Americans claim thirty-six. These include 
celluloid, invented by Hyatt in 1870, the transparent 
photographic film by Eastman in 1888, and the motion- 
picture machine by Edison in 1893. As against this 
list, the rest of the world has only a paltry fourteen 
inventions, of which four are English and three are 
German, the latter including the invention of artificial 
alizarine dyes. It is all very easy, of course, being 
simply a question of inclusion and exclusion, and a 
list similarly flattering to other national consciousnesses 
might be made out—if it were worth the trouble. · 
In last week's AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER comment 
was made on the advantages and advisability ot judging 
pictorial lantern slides in sets. 
A suaaesrioN For The fact that a slide of high 
FUTURE EXHIBITIONS. merit is occasionally produced, 
sometimes by accident, by every 
worker, has decided us that our method of judging THE 
A. P. Annual Lantern Slide Competition is the correct 
one. In this competition, as our readers are aware, 
the slides are always judged in sets of six, and the 
opportunities of the lucky “ fluke " are reduced to a 
minimum ; whereas the consistently good worker who 
can produce half a dozen slides of uniform high quality 
is duly rewarded. We know that advocates of the 
"one slide one prize" method very pertinently say 
that if this method of judging lantern slides in sets is 
the right one, it should logically be followed also 
when dealing with photographic prints. We are quite 
in agreement with this view, and have on more than 
one occasion suggested that the awarding of prizes or 
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medals at competitive exhibitions could be more fairly 
conducted if the awards were given for sets of exhibits 
by each exhibitor, rather than for single prints. The 
prints would, of course, be separately mounted and 
framed as single pictures, as we are certainly not in 
favour of reviving the old plan of placing several prints 
in one frame. No extra hardship on the part of either 
the exhibitor or the exhibition organisers would attend 
the adoption of this idea. A larger number of prints 
would not be involved, as the average entry from each 
exhibitor in most exhibitions is already five or six. 
Instead of being distributed in various classes, these 
exhibits should be grouped together, and the group 
regarded as one exhibit for the purpose of judgment. 
Above all, the plan has the great merit of preventing 
the circulation around a great number of exhibitions 
of one outstanding exhibit, frequently a lucky “ fluke,” 
by one exhibitor who is bent on pot hunting. Exhibi- 
tion secretaries will do well to bear this practical sug- 
gestion in mind when preparing prospectuses for exhibi- 
tions in the future, when the opportunity occurs. The 
experiment is one well worth trying. 
The ancient and the modern were very effectively 
blended in the lecture with which Mr. Percy Allen 
opened the new year at the Camera 
New patties Club. He grouped together the battles 
FOR OLD. of Crecy and Agincourt with those of 
Verdun and the Somme, the great 
difference being, of course, that in those medieval 
frays we were opposing the chivalry of France, whereas 
now we fight with the Frenchmen as comrades in arms. 
To some extent even the medieval battles can be 
reanimated by means of photography, for a visit to 
those old battlefields of Crecy and Agincourt, only a 
two hours' cycle ride distant from each other, and also 
to Poictiers, which Mr. Allen dug out for himself last 


autumn, yields many scenes and objects of historical 


interest. But to-day's battles, of course, are made 
vivid at every point by the camera, both on the ground 
and above it. Mr. Allen had got together a remarkable 
selection of pictures of last year's campaigns. 

To transfer a faint stain of blood from a knife or other 
weapon to a microscope slide, so that the red corpuscles 
may be studied under the microscope, 
or enlarged by photomicrographv, is an 
operation of considerable delicacy, and 
an account of this operation (the "''transcopia "' 
of Signor Angelo de Dominicis) is given in the 
December issue of the Journal of the Chemical 
Society. A rather stiff celluloid varnish or solution 
is spread on a thin edge or thin portion of the stain, 
and when the celluloid is thoroughly dry the film is 
stripped off by the help of a lancet and gently compressed 
between a microscopic slide and the cover glass, after 
which cementing liquids or stains may be introduced 
without disturbing the arrangement. The process is 
rich in suggestion to the photographic experimentalist 
who is interested in multi-colour work by repeated 
transfer, and in relation to this matter we may refer 
to the considerable number of old and almost forgotten 
transfer processes in which a sheet of paper, treated with 
wax or soaked in melted wax, formed the first support 
of the sensitive stratum ; transfer from waxed paper 
being specially easy and certain. 


TRANSCOPIA. 
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AND SOME HINTS ON IMPROVING AND SAVING OTHERWISE SPOILT PLATES. 


T the present time of year, when lantern-slide 
making and the exhibition of lantern slides 
for lectures connected with the war and for 
charitable purposes are occupying the atten- 

tion of many photographers, the question of economy 
in production is frequently an important one. In a 
recent article in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER atten- 
tion was drawn to the means whereby a fair amount 
of certainty could be depended upon in lantern-slide 
production. The division of negatives into groups 
of approximately similar density, the careful testing 
of exposures, and the use of a developer of pre-ascer- 
tained strength, for dealing expeditiously with under, 
over, and normal exposures were points considered. 
Yet the fact remains that, in spite of these pre 
cautions, a considerable number of lantern plates are 


‘spoilt every year by amateur photographers. The 


usual suggestion offered for the utilisation of spoilt 
lantern plates is to clean off the gelatine and use the 
glass for cover glasses. But the slide need not 
be discarded, unless the film itself has been 
damaged. If the. gelatine is intact, the slide 
should be properly fixed, washed, and dried, and an 
attempt made to save it by transforming it into a 
slide of correct density. It is not always easy during 
development to gauge the exact density of the finished 
plate, and as the coating of emulsion on lantern plates 
is very thin, so much is lost in fixing that one is fre- 
quently left with a slide too thin to be of any use. 
Weak or thin lantern-slide prints can be intensified 
to <Imost any extent by suitable methods, and as there 
are several methods of intensification which give at 
the same time very pleasing tones, a double purpose 
can be served. If, however, development has been 
carried too far, in conjunction with a full exposure, 
the slide will be too dense for showing on the 
screen, and reduction must be resorted to. In this 
case the ordinary hypo ferricyanide reducer can 
be used with advantage to bring down the density. 
In fact, a great number of eminent slide makers always 
slightly over-expose and over-develop their lantern 
plates. and so produce a full, dense image, containing 
all the gradations of the original. The image when 
produced under these conditicns has generally a ten- 
dency to be a warm black in colour, and when reduced 
back to normal density frequently assumes a very 
pleasing cool sepia tone; and, in addition, the slide 
takes on a sparkle and brilliancy that lend an 
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added charm’ to the picture when seen on the screen. 
In the toning methods which follow it is assumed, 
however, that the slide has not been developed far 
enough, and the image is too thin. 

In practically all methods of toning or intensification 
(or both) success primarily depends on the complete 
washing out of hypo from the film after fixing; it is 
almost equally important that the fixing be sufficient. 
A lantern plate will usually appear fixed in from three 
to four minutes, but the process is not complete as 
soon as it appears to be. Give the plates ten minutes 
to fix, and wash them in at least ten changes of water 
of five minutes each, or in running water for half to 
three-quarters of an hour. Hypo eliminators are very 
useful to ensure ridding the film from the last traces 
of hypo, but they are never necessary if you give ample 
washing in ordinary water. 

A beautiful warm black, accompanied by intensifica- 
tion, is obtained by first bleaching the plate in— 


Mercury perchloride .............- 20 рт. 
Ammonium chloride .............. 20 gr: 
Water.” usps н b opas 4 OZ. 


When the film appears creamy white, thoroughly wash 
it, and then '' redevelop ' in 
Sodium sulphide ................ } oz. 
Water 


The image returns in this solution, considerably more 
vigorous in character and a beautiful brownish-black. 

A still warmer brown is obtained by first bleaching 
in the following solution :— 


Potassium ferricyanide ............ 20 gr. 
Potassium bromide .............. 60 gr 
РЕР 4 07 


When “ bleached,” the plate is well washed, and treated 
with the sodium sulphide solution given above. 

A bright reddish-brown tone, also accompanied by 
intensification, and therefore very suitable for weak or 
thin images, is obtained in one operation with the 
uranium bath. This is prepared as follows :— 


Uranium nitrate ................ 20 gr. 
Potassium ferricyanide ............ 20 gr. 
Acetic-acid (B.E). | aspersa 4u drops. 
Water p 4 OZ. 


The image quickly turns brown, end finally a Bartolozzi 
red, in this bath, and in drying both the tone and the 
degree of intensification increase, so that it should be 
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taken out of the solution, well rinsed, and dried before 
the desired tone is reached. It is so important to have 
the film free from hypo in this process that a hypo 
eliminator may be used with advantage. 

Blue tones can be obtained with plates treated with 
the uranium bath by placing them, after washing, in 
a solution ot :— 

Iron perchloride ооо OZ. 
Water .... OZ. 


For dealing with the over-dense jante slides re- 
ferred to previously, making up the reducer is a point 
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worth attention. It should be fresh, but not too 
strong, or the remedy will be worse than the disease. 
Dissolve one ounce of hypo in five ounces ot water. 
Add a few drops of 


Potassium ferricyanide ............ 1 oz. 
Water * « е е Ө э 99» 90 8888 ө ө © ө e в © e ө o 4 02. 


until the solution becomes lemon- lew: Use at once. 
Here again the action tends to continue after re-. 
moving the plate from the bath, so that the process 
should be stopped in ample time, and the plate tho- 
roughly well washed and dried. 


THE MAN AT THE OTHER END. 


A FURTHER NOTE ON 


R. ESSENHIGH CORKE has given, in THE AMATEUR 

PHOTOGRAPHER of December 25, much sound advice in 

his article on “ The Lantern Lecture " : but however good the 

lecturer and the slides, for the complete success of the lecture 
much depends on '' the man at the other end." 

It is quite easy for the lecture to be spoilt bv the lan- 
ternist, and if not quite spoilt, manv lectures are not what thev 
ought to be, owing to the lanternist. 

Of course, photographic societies and many institutions have 
their regular lanternist, who becomes expert on his own parti- 
cular apparatus, and knows how a lecture ought to go; but 
even at such places there is often room for improvement. 

I therefore propose to give а few suggestions as to the work 
of the lanternist. 

In the first place, too often the operator leaves the fitting up 
of the lantern until just before the lecture, and in the hurry 


one is almost sure to find that something has gone wrong or 


has been left behind. The lanternist for the lecture should give 
himself plenty of time to fit up. 

The lantern itself should be at the end of the hall, quite 
behind the audience, if possible ; but the largest possible picture 
should not be aimed at—-a medium-sized bright picture is better 
than a huge dull one. 


The lanternist should make quite sure, if using gas, that the 
supply of oxvgen and coal gas is sufficient for the lecture, and 
that the coal gas, if compressed, is not stale, as gas that has been 
compressed for some time gives a poor light, and a lot of trouble 
sometimes, due to choking of the jet and colouring of the lime. 
If the arc light is to be used, see that von have carbons long 
enough for the time, and that the fuses in the circuit are large 


enough to carry the current required. 


See that the sheet—if one is used— is stretched tight, for 
creases, if not noticeable in the picture to those sitting in front, 


would be to persons sitting at the side. 
After attending to the sheet, see that the lantern is adjusted. 


If an arc light is used, see that when the arc is at the height 
of the centre of the condenser, there is some adjustment pos- 
sible up and down, to allow for a possible alteration due to 


unequal burning of the carbons. To centre the light, light up, 
insert carrier in the stage with a slide in, rack out objective 
about half way of rack, pull out telescopic tubes until slide is 
practicallv in focus, and finish focussing with rack. Now take out 
slide and carrier—the disc is in all probability not clear all over; 
adjust the position of the light backwards if the disc has a 
blue edge, or forwards if it has a red one, and up or down or 
sideways if there is a dark spot on the disc; then re-insert 
carrier, and leave it so. 

Now see that the picture comes symmetrically on the screen, 
and after seeing that the lantern is fixed firmly, you are ready 
for the lecture. 

Don't trv the lantern, and, above all, don't try the lecturer's 
slides, whilst the audience is waiting for the lecture. If the 
lantern has been got ready properly beforehand, there will be 
no need. 

It is not always possible to warm slides before they go into 
the lantern: some lecturers are rather keen about this, but the 
trouble generally arises from the slides having been bound up 
before the gelatine was quite drv. The gelatine absorbs 
a certain amount of water vapour, which is driven off when 
he slide is warmed up in the lantern; this condenses on the 
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LECTURE. 
By W. H. 


cover glass, and cannot escape, owing to the binding. You 
seldom, if ever, get this with the commercial collodion shdes. 
Makers of slides should be careful to dry thoravehly both slide 
and cover glass, and see that not too much water is used to 
moisten the adhesive of the binding strip when binding up 
their slides. 

The Janternist can do nothing when the shdes are damp 
inside, and it takes some time for the shde to get clear in the 
lantern. 

During the Lecture- Immediately you get the lecturer's 
signal— which, for preference, should be a small electric bell with- 
out gong, or a small red electric lamp worked by dry cells, at 
the lantern, and a pear-shaped push for the lecturer to carry 
about with him or to have on his desk or table (the lamp has 
the advantage of being quite silent)— show the first slide. Don't 
show it before it is signalled for; be ready to show succeeding 
slides immediately the lecturer wants them. The lanternist 
must rely upon the lecturer for the order of the slides, and he 
must on no account interfere with their proper continuitv. 
One cannot alwavs be sure that the slides are spotted 
properly, and the lanternist should ascertain that the lecturer 
has placed them all the same way up in the box. It is not always ` 
possible for the lanternist to know the right way up of a 
lecturer's slide. 

Having put on the slide required, leave it there. Don’t jiggle 
it about in trying to take out thc previous slide or in inserting 
the following one. Let it remain quite still until the next is 
required, and don't on anv account have a blank screen anv 
time during the lecture unless it is specially ordered by the 
lecturer. A bare white screen, or, worse still, the hall lights 
turned up during the lecture, is very distracting. One's eves 
get accustomed to the darkness, and it 3s best to keep the lights 
down, if possible. The writer once operated for a very famous 
gentleman who had a blank screen several times during a rather 
long lecture. It really spoilt the sequence of the illustrations, 
but his own personalitv and accomplishments, together with a 
wonderfully good set of slides, far and away outbalanced any 
little distraction ; but that is not always the case. 

Pay constant attention to vour light. An arc light always 
wants '' feeding," and may require a little '' centring " up or 
down. With a parallel arc lamp the arc gradually gets further 
from the condenser, and so requires pushing forward occasion- 
allv. A lime wants turning a little every few minutes, but 
gives no trouble about centring. Don’t alter the taps when 
once adjusted for a good light, and don't let there be anv sound 
from your jet or hissing from an arc lamp if vou can possibly 
avoid it. An alternating current arc is never silent, and so not 
so suitable for a lantern arc as one with direct current. 

Mv idea is that slides should come as illustrations in а book ; 
the lanternist should do nothing that draws the attention of 
the audience from the lecturer to the lantern. 

If by inadvertence a slide is put on the wrong way up, don't 
apologise, but shut the light oft from the screen bv closing the 
flap on the front of the objective, and change the slide, making 
quite sure that it is not wrong the second time. 

The lecturer should be heard; the lanternist 
silent. 

“ The man at the other end ” is just as necessary for а lantern 
lecture as the lecturer ; and whilst he cannot make a poor lecture 
a success, he can make a good lecture a failure. 


HAYLES. 


absolutely 
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GOODLY number of 
amateur photographers 
have a strong feeling 
for subjects of a decorative 
nature. I do not mean the 
feeling which prompts them 
to enlarge and frame the 
ie fruits of their hobby for the 
A dd adornment of the walls of 

i their houses, but the decora- 

tive spirit more іп the sense understood by the designer. - 
These workers at various times of their photographic 
careers have, doubtless, been fascinated by 
the beauty and decorative character of 


А. P. and Ф. №” Ву С. К. DENTON. 
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would present a much more attractive appearance if designed 
with a neat title page to indicate its contents. 

Fig. т is an illustration of an average flower subject 
with which we are all familiar, and fig. 2 shows how this 
can be made to form a striking and original title page for 
our album. 

A piece of smooth matt bromide paper, the size of our 
album, is taken, and an enlargement or contact print 
of our flower is made. The image is adjusted to such a 
position that it occupies one side of the paper,with enough 
room left to take a photograph and lettering. The print 
should be under-exposed, so that it develops up thin and 


flowers, and have endeavoured to do justice 
to these dainty subjects through the medium 
of their cameras. Their efforts will have 
been met with varying success, as it is a 
branch of pictorial work which needs careful 
study and sympathetic treatment to produce 
really original and striking results. 

They will have accumulated a fair stock 
of pretty and artistic flower studies, and 
perhaps the following article will indicate 
to these photographers a means whereby 
their negatives can be. turned to good 
account. 


Most of us have an album of some kind or other in which 
we keep a collection of our work, and some keep a series of 
such books, each one illustrating perhaps a holiday or tour 
or some special branch of photographic work, and which 
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faint. The flower negative is carefully selected to lend 
itself toa decorative effect; one which is simple and graceful, 
and not too complicated in line will be found to answer 
best. 

Having made and dried our print, we next select the 
photograph to be used, and determine its position on the 
bromide paper, and the rectangle is marked in pencil. 
This position should be carefully chosen, as the balance 
and design of the page will largely depend upon it. With a 
sharp-pointed HB pencil, the outlines of the flowers are 
then traced over as carefully as possible, aiming for a dainty 
effect. The tracing should not be done in a thoughtless 
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and mechanical way, but we should try to trace just those 
lines which will render а pleasing and graceful design, 
without any superfluous detail. In many cases we shall 
find it better to leave out some of the blooms entirely. 

Having finished the tracing, the print should be immersed 
in the following solution : 


Potassium iodide .......... Gat ore dem erasers 30 gr. 
Water... ce аа feels S В Waly td i pint 
IONE 220 e vga epa ena ~ Foals 


for about five minutes. In this bath the print assumes a 
dark-blue tint. It should be washed for a few minutes, 
and then transferred to a plain hypo bath, where a clearing 
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action takes place, leaving the pencil image on a clear 
white ground. This takes about ten minutes in the hypo, 
and the print is then well washed. 

If the print is made on thin paper, it should be mounted 
on to а sheet of nature-paper, leaving a small margin 
around the edges, and the photograph is then mounted on 
the penciled rectangle. Any of the pencil work which does 
not seem satisfactory can be altered, as we are now in a 
better position to judge the correct effect. 

The title of the book is added, and any additional 
lettering we may think necessarv, in pencil, due care being 
taken to get the lettering to fit in with the rest of the design. 
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THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF MEMBERS’ WORK AT THE CAMERA CLUB. 


Special to " The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


HE Camera Club is to be congratulated on an excellent 

. show at a time when members, many of whom are pre- 
occupied by war work, and anxieties attendant on the crisis, 
must necessarily be diverted from their favourite pursuit. 

The show is certainly a striking testimony to the vitality of 
the Club and the zeal of its members. It is a pleasure to recog- 
nise the vigorous assistance that continues to be rendered by 
some of the leaders of the forward movement in artistic photo- 
graphy. Mr. Alexander Keighley is one of the strongest con- 
tributors, and admirably exemplifies his romantic and poetic 
spirit in '" The Witches’ Cauldron.” That staunch and versa- 
tile adherent of pictorial enterprise, Mr. F. J. Mortimer, 15 
very well represented, and it is to be noted that in addition to 
forcible interpretations of the sea, such as '' The Black Squall,” 
with its vigorous rendering of turbulent water under a threaten- 
ing sky, he has produced some works of a diflerent type that 
happily indicate his freshness of vision. Very striking 15 
“Beachy Head ” in its original representation of a mass of 
bold cliff, and its simple and effective handling of big spaces ; 
and '' Toil ” is excellent in its combined qualities of movement, 
tone, and composition, the two figures bending over their 
work being unforced and natural, while the breadth and curves 
of the cloud are an efficient aid to decorative arrangement. 

Mr. Hector Murchison's progressive tendency towards original 
effort is exemplified by his ' Houses on the Hil.” Onc of 
these houses, being emphasised by a soft light, focusses atten- 
tion, which is drawn to this building with the more certainty 
on account of the indefiniteness and breadth given to objects 
in the foreground and elsewhere. The general boldness of 
treatment is varied by the delicacy of the sky and distance, 
and altogether this is a telling scheme, which deals with the 
larger aspects of the scene rather than its details. In contrast 
is the minute daintiness of “ A Belgian Landscape," by Mr. 
C. Н. Emanuel, the tender charm of which becomes the more 
appealing when we consider the devastation that many such a 
scene has undergone. There is not a great deal of work reflect- 
ing war influences. No doubt the members in their artistic 
adventures have endeavoured to forget rather than to represent 
the effects of the world conflict. But Mr. Fred Judges '' St. 
Bart.'s, 1916," showing a hospital garden, with convalescent 
soldiers, no doubt deriving fresh zest of life from the chcering 
sunshine, is the kind of scene perhaps more typical than any 
other of our home relationship to the war. Mr. Judge has 
several other works showing his sympathetic methods, but in 
this exhibition he has contented himself with monochrome, no 
doubt to the disappointment of those who appreciate his bromoil 
transfers in colours. 

Mr. J. Н. Anderson's “ Mine Sweepers ” is another reminder 
of the struggle that is never far below our level of consciousness, 
and it is well to keep in mind the perilous work that is always 
going on with only a small share of recognition. Mr. Anderson 
also sends prints of other subjects treated in his characteristic 
manner. 

It is a good thing for any society to have a president who 
can give practical stimulus to its efforts by his own example, 
and though the ‘ Portrait” contributed by Lord Carnarvon 
is not an exceptional example of his skill, it will be appreciated 
for its indications of the graceful fancy that he always brings 
to the adornment of photography. It is this personal quality 
that more than anything else contributes to the forward move- 
ment. 
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By ANTONY GUEST, 


Mr. К. Belfield in his nude studies also shows an imaginative 
taste for pleasing lines and decorative arrangement, but às 
yct he does not seem to have cultivated а corresponding regard 
ior tonc. Only this additional quality is needed to impart 
the charms of light and colour suggestion, and thereby to place 
his work on a very high level. 

As usual, Mr. Ward Muir's prints are marked by original 
observation, and J note with satisfaction that ‘in " Sunrays 
and Kain ' he has caught one of Nature's momentary ettects, 
for I regard this as a special province of photography, insutti- 
ciently explored. That persevering and experienced contri- 
butor, Mr. W. Thomas, exhibits some interesting works, most 
notable of which is “ Fresh Fish," for the old woman with the 
basket is a decided personality, whose strongly marked character 
is depicted with remarkable skill. 

Mr. P. Bale Rider is to be complimented on his attractive 
little '' Portrait" in a sylvan setting; and its neighbour, 
" Quietude," by Mr. А. К. Е. Evershed, claims notice for the 
sympathetic rendering of a characteristic scene in a picturesque 
old country town. It is always a pleasure to contemplate 
Mr. Marcus Adams's vivacious child studies, and his present 
examples are fascinating in their piquant representation oí 
budding personality. Mr. J. W. Duval shows a pretty “ Por- 
trait " (No. 86), and the more original and seriously conceived 
presentation of “ Eric Maclagan, Esq.," by Mr. Filson Young, 
calls for appreciative attenton as a discerning statement of 
individuality, strengthened by reserved treatment, though the 
scroll across the bottom of the picture interferes with its cttect. 
Mr. John Keane’s “ Old Zurich " is a work of decided merit, 
alike in technique, in the composition which gives effect to 
the decorative line of the houses, and in the treatinent of the 
water and tender distance. The cathedral architecture de- 
picted in the two works by Mr. J. К. Н. Weaver is also good in 
technique and arrangement, but the precision of statemoent 
involves some sacrifice of those subtler qualities of temperament, 
mystery, and poctry that should be the main inspiration ot 
workers in ancient churches. ' 

A striking and extremely ambitious production is Mr. C. 
Crowther's * Sea Tramps ” in an ettect of sunrise. With the 
camera pointed to the sun thc task was, of course, onc of excep- 
tional difficulty, and it is scarcely surprising to note faults of 
“ values," which are emphasised by the enlargement. Ditteren- 
tiation of tone, for instance, is needed to bring the foreground 
barge well in front of the ship. In the clever "Italy," by Mr. 
T. B. Blow, an effective, sunny composition, with figures coming 
well on the quaint stairway, a little regard for aerial perspective 
would have prevented the distant house from coming forward. 

Mr. Bernard Smith in “ Pas Seul " and ‘“ Arabesque ” repre- 
sents a dancing child with a commendable feeling for move- 
ment, and the works are attractive, though the darkness of thc 
head does not quite accord with the fairy quality essential to 
the theme, and causes the head to look heavy for the body. 
Mr. Smith's “© Studies in Pose" are a uscful undertaking and 
show good observation. Mr. F. Seyton Scott's well-considered 
"In the Studio," and Major Colin Campbell's forcible and 
imaginative pictures of aeroplanes in the clouds are notable 
works that have been seen before, but are well worth seeing 
again. 

The exhibition remains open until January 31st. ‘Tickets 
to view may be obtained from members of the Camera Club, or 
on application to the secretary, 17, John Street, Adelphi, W.C, 
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MARGARET MAYO. By HERBERT LAMBERT. 
The original of this picture was exhibited at the London Salon of Photography. 
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* Wake! For the sun behind yon eastern height : - T 2 
Has chased the session of the stars from night.’ By Epwanp Н. Westgn (Californiaj, 
The original of this picture was exhibited at the London Salon of Photography. ата | o 
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THE DUST OF AGES (EXCAVATIONS AT THEBES). 
Dy 

“THe EARL oF CARNARVON. 

The original of this picture 

was exhibiled at the London 

Salon of Photography. 
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" ALLOWED OUT. Dy E. C. Perry, 


The original, a bromide print (62x91), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Open Exhibition for Any Society. 

it will be „ pleasure to hear that the Leicester 
Photographic Society receive the hearty support 
оі other societies that it so richly deserves. 1 am 
referring in particular to the open class for pictures 
which has been arranged for the society’s exhibition 
to be held on February 22, 23, and 24, in the Society’s 
Rooms, Union Street, Leicester. ‘The class is open 
lor pictures prepared by any member of any society, 
be it far away or near, and the awards are a delightful 
bronze casket and a bronze medal, the latter an 
addition to the prize list if the quality of the work 
sent in merits its bestowal. Entry forms must be 
obtained from Mr. Н. C. Cross, the honorary secretary 
(at So, Harrow Road, Leicester), and returned to 
Mr. Cross not later than Saturday, February по, 
accompanied by the entrance fees, which are three- 
pence each print, with a minimum of sixpeuce, 
Ihe pictures are to be sent to the same address, 
carriage paid, and reach there not later than the 
morning of Monday, February 19, but sooner if 
possible, 


Members’ Interest at Leicester. 


Ihe ffiembers' classes at, Leicester are an example 
of perfection and completeness, with awards that 
will encourage any worker, be he novice or expert. 
Ihe Bankart silver e for the best picture sent 
in to the members’ classes, a champion class, a 
nearly champion class, and а novice class make up 
a very good basket of good things. The exhibition 
secretary writes me and says, '* I will do my best to 
make it a thorough success, but the members would 
do well to remember that they are a lso shareholders 
in the concern. Exhibitions are not nade successful 
by members bringing in a friend or two to see the 
show. There must be enthusiasm, both in ticket 
selling and in preparing exhibits. If the same 
apathy and indifference prevails over the exhibition 
as was manifested towards another social event held 
recently, it will not do the society much credit. 
It is only fair for the members to whole-heartedly 
support the committee in its efforts to do its best for 
their welfare." This is a straight talk, and I ho 
it will have the effect of a thoroughly successful 
exhibition, and inaugurating a renewed period of 
progress in the society itself. 


Your Portrait. 


The Richmond Camera Club syllabus for the 
second half of the winter session is again equal to 
its many excellent predecessors. One of the points 
of interest is a competition on March 8 for the 
" best portrait of any member," which may be done 
in any printing process, and is to receive the blessing 
of a medal. Another competition for which medals 
are again offered will be for the best enlargement 
in any process made from a negative taken at any 
club outing during the past year, and also for the 
best picture and best lantern slide made from a 
negative taken since last competition. As a prelude 
to these competitions Mr. F. T. Coupland is to 
demonstrate '' Enlarged Negative Makin 2*4 O08 
March 15. This phase of photography is, 1 think, 
the most interesting of all, and if you have not 
already realised its magnetic power you should see 
Mr. Coupland print a sky into a landscape negative, 
which will surprise as well as charm you. 


Three Roods and a Pig. 

The Hackney Photographic Society have hxed up 
a new series of lectures to the end of March, and this 
period will cover the annual exhibition, which will 
extend from February the 6th to the gth inclusive. 
This society is singularly happy in its choice of titles 
for the monthly competitions, and very eer 
has something original or at least topical. For 
February it is “ Agricultural Subjects," a seasonable 
subject in view of the attention that is being given 
all over the country to food production. '* The 
Cottager's Pig,” * Three Roods anda Pig," ог“ The 
Potato Patch ” will probably inspire the Hackneyites 
to great deeds of '' record ” if not “ picture." For 
the March subject they have fixed up “* Snow, Ice, 
or Frost” as the theme, and it looks like getting 
gon of it. At all events, if not at Hackney, 

know where there is far too much already. 


Mountaineering Subjects. 


The Manchester Amateur claim to have had a 
new experience in December, when Mr. J. Rook 
Corbett lectured on °“ Some Problems in Mountain 


Photography." The society are in front rank for 
members skilled in picturing landscape or life studies, 
but there are not many who use their photographic 
skill to illustrate soine other hobby, such as moun- 
taineering or geology. Mr. Corbett 1s an exception, 
however. The ground was familiar to many present ; 
for instance, Gwen Valley in North Wales and the 
Hayficld side of Kinder Scout ; but the subject 
was treated in a way obviously unfamiliar to most. 
The lecturer is an enthusiastic mountaineer, and his 
desire on this occasion appeared to be to impress his 
audience that our British mountains contain many 
hne pictures for those that have the energy to go 
aud Jook for them. He recommended a large camera 
and a wide-angle lens for mountain photography, 
and suggested that in order to obtain slides ot detatls 
ot mouutaiu scenery it was a good plan to inake 
contact slides from whole-plate negatives taken with 
a lens of average focus. This society has sent a 
cheque for £2 15s. to the Hurter and Dritheld 
Memorial Fund. 


The New Year Crow. 

The Edinburgh Photographic Society are naturally 
proud of their successes in the lanteru-slide compett- 
tions of the year just passed. [n the °“ Royal” 
Atfiliation competition tne points awarded to the 
slides sent in bv the Edinburgh Society were 4.16, 
which was the highest award among the competing 
societies in the pictorial section. The Borough 
Polytechnic rank next with 3.16 points. The 
Edinburgh Society, therefore, was awarded the first- 
class certificate, while Mr. MacLucas gained a plaque 
and Mr. McKechnie was commended. Ot the slides 
submitted nine were selected for circulation. There 
is always a happy rivalry between the capitals їл the 
East and West, be it business, pleasure, or photo- 
graphy, and while the South Glasgow Camera 
Club are to be congratulated in securing for the 
last two years the Henry Coates challenge shield, 
awarded by the Scottish Federation for the best 
set of lantern slides, the Edinburgh S»ciety have been 
successful in carrying it off this year with twenty- 
nine marks, the next society beinz the Dundee and 
East of Scotland P. A. with nineteen marks. For a 
fitting final, Miss Stella Maicolm апі Mr. J. С. 
McKechnie, both members, were first and second 
in the associates' competition, No one will grudge. 
the society its little crow from Castle Street. 


Welsh Scenery. 

I have Беса privileged to see a copy of the excellent 
report presente dl to the annual meeting of the Cardiff 
Camera Club, and shall only be doing it scant justice 
iu saying it 15 the best 1 have seen from that club 
since its inception. It is dominated with a spirit 
of keenness, excellence of lectures and demonstra- 
tions, good attendances of members, and an upward 
grade of membership ; in fact, they have climbed 
trom sixteen to thirty, with a new addition for the 
annual meeting. I am also glad to note the average 
of attendance equals two-thirds of the total. Altos 
gether there is a big improvement all round the 
society, which is bound to culminate in something 
being done worthy of the society and the city they 
represent. A busy season oíten means increased 
expenses, but here again thev appear to have kept 
within the limit and saved a little to pay off part ot 
ап old score. One-man shows are a feature of the 
society, and recently after business they settled down 
to inspect the thirty pictures Vice-President Е. T. 
Gillett had on show. АП were able to note this 
worker’s advance from early efforts to his latest 
triumph. Of course much of the work is of local 
scenery, but consists mainly of picture spots in the 
huge sand dunes at Merthyr Mawr, on the Glamorgan 
Coast. There appears to be a desire to establish a 
Glamorgan school of landscape photography with 
similar aims to the East Anglian school, and if it 
matures these sand dunes will play an important 
role. Mr. Gillett was asked to give reasons why he 
took certain pictures, and in the answers there was 
much food for thought. 


Supper will be Provided. 

We must send the Food Comptroller round to the 
Dukinfield Photographic Society on the 31st ot 
January—the occasion of the annual meeting — 
to ensure the three-course rule being complied with. 
The society—wonderful organisation !—is to talk, 
shop and accounts, but one of their good-hearted 
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generous members is going to be certain. hey are 
quite happy, tor he will provide the supper for ail 
tne members present. Other excellent January 
events include a Record lecture on * Old Liverpool,” 
by Mr. W. Tansley, the past Federation secretary 
tor Lancashire. 


Proof by Photography. 

Mr. J. Н. Turner, of Scarborough, lecturing at the 
Armley and Wortley Photographic Society on * The 
Countries at War," pointed to tnc network of rail- 
ways in Gerimauy as proof that. tbe Gerinan Govern, 
ment had tor years been preparing for war. Whilst 
travelling in Germany he had often heard the toast 
‘Der lag." The lecturer, remarked that Russia 
could help Roumania only with difficulty, owing to 
the scarcity ot railways. Passing from Belgium 
and France to the Mediterranean, Mr. Turner showed 
some interesting incidents, such as the blessing of the 
sea, and sports ou board, with the ship's doctor 
enjoying himself in his many disguises, and then 
went on to speak of Constantinople. In that city, 
he said, he saw a baby brought to a priest tor relet 
of some malady.  lhe priest spat in tne child’s face, 
and then pressed his foot on its chest, and pronounced 
it cured. A mau was treated almost similarly. In 
the temple there were howling and dancing dervishes, 
A number of slides showing some of tne damage 
wrought at Scarborough during the bombardment 
of that '* fortified place " served both аз a reminder 
of the chivalric methods of warfare beloved by the 
kultured German and of the value of the pnoto- 
grapher as a recorder of contemporary history, 
lechnical details of plates, developers, and methods 
of working were diy supplied, making the show 
of practical interest to working members, 


A. National Effort. 

The Cardiff Naturalist Society has decided to 
help the National Museuin of Wales in the matter 
of record and survey work, and members are urged 
and strongly invited to submit suitable prints, nega- 
tives, and lantern slides to the Museum authorities. 
A silver medal is offered by the president, Mr. Stud- 
dard, for the best set of six lantern slides or prints of 
record work, provided same is handed in before 
February 13, 1917. It is hoped that this being of 
national interest will be taken up liberally by the 
members. Another phase of the society’s work is 
on the pictorial side, and recently a good one-man 
show ot prints was exhibited by the secretary, Mr. 
Harry Storm, among which were noticed examples 
that had appeared in the London Salon and else - 
where—prize winners, in fact. The society is 
enthusiastic in many ways; this is particularly 
evident when good work is on show. "' The 
A. P." slides, recently exhibited before this society, 
received unmistakable marks of appreciation. 


Low-power Microscopic Work. 

Low-power photo-micrography is a form of work 
that can be done with a short-focus lens and a long- 
extension camera. Mr. J. D. Leslie demonstrated 
this possibility with a quarter-plate Sanderson camera 
with extra-long bellows extension to which the 
ordinary camera back was fitted. It highly inter- 
ested the members of the Glasgow and West ot 
Scotland Society, before whoin the demonstration 
was given. The microscope with camera and extra 
extension must be firmly clamped to the baseboard. 
When adjusting the focus it is a convenience to be 
able to swing the light and the microscope apart froin 
the camera. When used without an eyepiece 
there is better wies but a longer extension is re- 
quired. A difficulty in the work is to get the subject 
sharply focussed, and to help in this two cover 
glasses are cemented on to the ground-glass screen, 
one at each end. When there is any likelihood ot 
vibration, it becomes necessary to have the exposure 
as short as possible. Stray light is guarded against 
by putting a piece of dead-matt black cloth in the 
tube of the microscope, One of the chief difficulties 
in making good photomicrographs is to get the 
subject properly illuminated. А paraffin lamp 
with an Abbey condenser gives a reliable light, and 
the object is roughly focussed at first and then tinely 
focussed afterwards. The necessary exposure each 
worker must find out for himself. Development 
should be done with azol or any other with which 
the photographer is accustomed, with perhaps the 
addition of a little more water, 
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CAMERA SUPPORT FOR USE WHEN 
PHOTOGRAPHING SMALL OBJECTS. 


N photographing small objects, such 

as birds’ eggs, shells, moths, dissec- 
tions of flowers, and a hundred and one 
other subjects of interest in nature study, 
it is often found difficult to support them 
in a vertical position; consequently it 
is usual to place the objects on some 
horizontal support, and by means of a 
hinged baseboard attached to the head 
of the tripod, point the camera vertically 
downward over them. 

Having frequently to photograph such 
subjects, and finding the above method 


clumsy, the {writer decided to build a 
special piece of apparatus for the pur- 
pose, which has in every way been found 
satisfactory. 
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articles on home-made 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND Р. N. are 
for this р: 
Articles should be concise, 
graphs. 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 

apparatus or accessories of a 
invited 
we, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
and preferably illustrated by diagrams 


simple and casy to construct. The base- 
board A is a piece of heavy wood (vak) 
2 in. thick, 1 ft. wide, and 2 ft. 6in long. 
At 1 foot from one end a groove is cut 
across, If in. wide and т in. deep, into 
which the upright piece of wood is fitted, 
and screwed at right angles to the base. 
The joint is strengthened by two brackets 
of wood being screwed into the angles, 
as shown. 

The vertical board B is of lighter 
wood, and is 3 ft. 6 in. long, 1 foot wide, 
and 14 in. thick. At the upper end two 
lengths of picture moulding (C C) are 
firmly screwed parallel to each other, 
and 6 in. apart on their inner surfaces 


эь 


е. 
t 
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These act as rails on 


(see fig. 5, B B). 
which the bench D, which carries the 
camera, can be moved up or down. The 
construction of the bench D will be 


It is formed of 


` and B respectively. 
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three pieces of wood 14 in. thick and 6 in. 
wide, screwed firmly together at right 
angles, as shown. The upper portion 
upon which the camera rests, is perforated 
in the centre to take the usual camera 
screw C, while the two side pieces are 
bored a little below their centres to take 
the clamping bar B, which is threaded 
to take two winged nuts D. At the 
bottom of the side pieces two blocks of 
hard wood (A) are attached, of such a 
size that they fit accurately into thc 
groove in the rails, and by tightening the 
winged nuts grip sufficiently to hold the 
camera in any position. 


The height of the bench above the 
rails must be such that it brings the 
lens into a position opposite the centre 
of the stage E (fig. 1). This is a frame 
made of picture moulding 1 ft. by 1 ft. 3 in., 
and is supported by being let into a 
groove cut into the upright board at 
about I foot from the base, and screwed 
in position. Two struts of 4 in by 
I-I6th in. iron, one of which is seen at G, 
help to keep the stage rigid. А sheet of 
good quality glass is placed in the rebate 
of the frame, and provides a transparent 
support for the objects, while the back- 
ground, which may be of various shades 
to suit the occasion, is made of card- 
board, and is supported at various dis- 
tances below the stage by means of two 
Sockets with clamping screws (often 
used to support curtain rods), and a 
piece of stiff wire, as shown in fig. 4, A 
By keeping the 
background some little distance away 
from the object, those unpleasant shadows 
which always present themselves when 
objects are laid on the background are 
avoided. 

Transparent objects may be photo- 
graphed by transmitted light by re- 
moving the: background and substituting 
a piece of white card placed at an angle 
of 45 deg., as shown at F, in fig. 1. 


In principle this piece of apparatus 
resembles the usual form of microscope 
stand. Coarse adjustment is obtained 
by the sliding bench, while the fine ad- 
justment is secured by the rack and 
pinion of the camera itself. Not only 
can copying same size be carried out, 
but, with suitable lenses, useful low-power 
photomicrography may be performed 
successfully. W. H. W. 


AVE you any query or point of 

difficulty in your photography ? If 

so, write to the Editor of " The A. P. 

and P. №.” 52, Long Acre, W.C. He will 
help you. 


As will be seen from the sketch, it is 


seen better in fig. 2. 


The Camera Club (17, John Street, Adelphi).—On Thursday, 
January 18, Mr. D. Clayton Calthrop will give a lecture entitled 
'" Penny Plain and Twopence Coloured." 

Royal Photographie Soeiety (35, Russell Square, W.C.)— 
At the technical meeting on Tuesday, January 16, Messrs. 
Alfred B. Hitchins, F.Ph.S., F.R.S.A., F.L.S., F.R.A.I., and 
Frederick B. Gilbert will describe ‘‘ A Shutter-testing Machine." 

The Gazette (of the Third London General Hospital) for 
January has just come to hand, and presents, as usual, a most 
entertaining collection oí articles, anecdotes, humorous sketches, 
and half-tone illustrations. Аз most of our readers are aware, 
this bright and well-produced little monthly is edited by Pte. 
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Ward Muir, R.A.M.C., so well known as a pictorial worker 
and writer on photographic matters. Those who have met 
Mr. Muir will no doubt recognise his '' portrait " in one of the 
cartoons in this issue of the Gazette, copies of which may be 
obtained, price 3d. each, from the Editor, Third London General 
Hospital, Wandsworth, S.W. 


Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey.—The Directors of 
the Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey have declared the 
following extra dividends upon the Common Stock :— ro per 
cent. payable February roth, 1917, to stockholders of record 
on January 13th; 10 per cent. payable March rst, 1917, to 
stockholders of record on January 31st. 
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TRIMMING AND MOUNTING PRINTS.—I. 


GREAT number 
of photographers, 
particularly be- 
ginners in the art, 
start with the idea 
that the produc- 
tion of a pleasing 
result—not neces- 
| sarily an exhibi- 
tion picture, but one that will give 
pleasure to anyone who sees it for 
the first time and who is not perhaps 
very interested in the subject-matter 
it contains—is and can be achieved 
by the mere exposing of a plate or 
film in the camera. So far as mere 
record snapshots of holiday tours, 
etc., are concerned, there is a certain 
amount of truth in this notion, and 
for many complete satisfaction 15 
derived from the prints so obtained. 
We think, however, from an in- 
spection of the entries submitted 
week by week in THE А. P. Competi- 
tions, that;there is a desire on the 
part of a great many other workers 
to produce: something better than a 


Fig 1. 


small contact print from the straight- 
forward negative. We have on several 
occasions in the past dealt with 
various means available by which 
you may make suitable enlargements 
from your snapshot negatives, or in 


other ways modify апа” control ' the 
results, in order to secure more pleasing 
pictures than the straight prints 
would give. We will probably return 
to this subject again later, but this 
week and next we wish to draw 
attention to the influence that the 
trimming, mounting, and method of 
presentation generally have on the 
final appearance of the picture. 

With a few exceptions, you will do 
well always to regard the finished 
negative as merely a step in the 
direction towards the production of 
a good picture, and not, as many 
photographers are apt to do, to look 
upon it as being practically the end 
itself; because a straight print from 
the negative, without any further 
attention or treatment, only takes 
you a short way forward, and no 
matter how technically perfect the 
negative may be the straight print 
will generally require a little attention 
be‘ore it can be regarded as satis- 
factonly finished. 

We do not wish to discuss here the 


subject of controlling the print itself, 
but would like to indicate how much 
better the effect is likely to be upon 
your friends when your print is shown 
in such a manner that it becomes 
attractive at first sight, which the 


rough unmounted print very seldom 
does. We can recall instances of 
several well-known  pictorial photo- 
graphers who have produced for our 
inspection at times a portfolio full of 
rough prints, excellent in themselves 
for their technical quality, made from 
untouched negatives. One would 
never, however, from these prints 
imagine that the workers in question 
would be able to produce splendid 
exhibition pictures, frequentlv of the 
same subjects; and very often this 
has been achieved by the careful 
trimming, mounting, and general finish 
of the identical prints which we had 
seen in their rough state, and which 
then called for no specia] commen- 
dation. 

This after-treatment of the finished 
print can be compared more or less 
to the function of an attractive 
advertisement, drawing the attention 
of the onlooker to what may be an 
excellent article, but which might be 
overlooked were it not put before 
one in such a manner. We do not 


mean by this that a print is likely 
to gain in power and attractiveness 
if it is placed, for instance, on a bright 
scarlet mount, or is framed in a silver, 
gold, and glass frame. Оп the con- 
trary, it would probably be consider- 
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ably injured by such a procedure, аѕ 


indicating a display of bad taste. 
Good taste is the secret of good 
mounting, and simplicity in the 
scheme of mounting will do more to 
emphasise the good points of the 
print than any elaborate scheme of 
decoration could possibly achieve. 

First of all, then, one has to con- 
sider the question of trimming. It 
is here perhaps that the beginner is 
more apt to go wrong than in any 
other phase of his work in the pro- 
duction of a finished picture. Having 
gone through the process of making 
a correct exposure, developing a good 
negative, and producing a good print 
or enlargement from the negative, in 
which the whole of the image is 
shown, with excellent detail, etc., it 
is difficult to persuade the novice 
that to make a really successful 
picture he has now to trim away 
possibly a half of the print that he 
has spent so long a time and so much 
trouble in making. Yet the old 
photographic adage, '' Spare the knife 
and spoil the print," is one of those 
truisms that has to be acted upon 
severely and conscientiously if real 
success is to be attained. 

Before, however, actually trimming 
away any portion of the print with 
a trimming knife, means should be 
taken to view the subject under 
various aspects, with an eye to 
judging how much can be spared, 
and what portion should be retained. 
If the print is not flat and shows a 
tendency to curl, or has anything in 
the way of a cockled surface, it should 
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be straightened by passing it under 
the straight edge of a flat ruler. 
This is a very simple operation, and 
is best done by moving the ruler and 
not the print. The print and the 
ruler should be held as indicated in 
the sketch, fig. r. The end of the 
print should be lifted and pulled 
with a slight pressure against the 
ruler, as the latter is firmly and 
squarely passed across the back of the 
print. The operation should be con- 
ducted on a surface with a certain 
amount of '' give ” in it, and nothing 
better can be suggested than an 
ordinary blotting-pad having a num- 
ber of sheets of clean blotting paper. 
This straightening action will correct 
any tendency on the part of the print 
to curl inwards, and at the same time 
will clear out any creases, etc., that 
may accidentally have arisen. It 
should be done four times, starting 
at each side of the print in turn. 

To ascertain how much of the print 
it is necessary to trim away, the most 
convenient method is to use two 
L-shaped pieces of stout paper or 
thin card, which may be white or 
grey. These, if placed on the print 
as shown in fig. 2, and moved about 
the vertical or horizontal way of the 
print, leaving a rectangular opening 
in each case, will speedily indicate 
the best arrangement of the composi- 
tion that should form the picture 
when the remainder is trimmed 
away. 

It is extraordinary how this tem- 
porary frame around the print will 
show how the composition can be 
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improved or strengthened by the 
removal of various portions that at 
first were thought essential; and 
you should always have these L- 
shaped pieces of card handy to test 
every print before trimming. 

After the exact proportions of the 
picture have been decided upon by 
this means, and a perfectly rect- 
angular opening arrived at, the simplest 
method by which to indicate the 
precise limits of the print is to prick 
four tiny holes with a pin in the near 
corners formed by the cardboard 
frame. These four holes can then be 
used as guides for trimming the print 
to the desired proportions later. 

To trim prints, a good sharp 
pocket-knife, a straight-edge ruler, 
and a piece of stout millboard to . 
cut upon can be recommended for 
the beginners' use. The knife should 
be given a good edge on a piece of 
oilstone, as nothing is more likely 
to tear and ruin the edge of a print 
than a blunt knife. The ruler should, 
if possible, be one of those, easily 
obtained from any stationer, which 
have a thin strip of metal inserted on 
one edge. This makes a good guide 
for the knife, and if the knife is kept 
pressed hard against the metal there 
is no danger of its slipping o- cutting 
the wood. The stout mill-board 
is recommended for cutting upon, as 
it can be scored in every direction 
and on bo h sides before it is rend: red 
unfit for further use. 


A further note on Trimming Prints, and 
instructions for Mounting them, will be given 
next week. 


PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


TIGHT LENS CELLS.—If a lens mount is found to be so firmly 
fixed that it cannot be unscrewed by applying an ordinary 
amount of force, it should be coaxed by the use of a little oil. 
Any violent effort to force the cell and mount to part company 
may easily result in serious damage to the lens. If a little 
kerosene is applied from time to time to the line joining the 
mount and the screwed-in cell, it will ultimately find its way 
between the two, being drawn in by capillary attraction. In 
a few hours, or possibly less, it should be possible to unscrew 
the lens without difhculty.—H. J. К. 


* * * * * 


EXPOSING GASLIGHT PRINTS.— Many workers expose their 
gaslight prints by magnesium ribbon, and yet without much 
attempt at systematic working which will ensure that every 
exposure is a successful print. The present writer’s plan is as 
follows. The table should be marked out into three or four 
distances, 6, 12, 18, and 24 inches, and each distance plainly 
marked. The method of printing is as follows. The negatives 


are sorted into four groups according to density—very thin, 
thin, contrastv, and dense—and according to their density are 
placed, when printing, upon the correct distance mark, the thin 
negatives being printed farthest from the light. Half an inch 
of magnesium ribbon is taken as the standard, and this is always 
ignited at the same point from a small spirit lamp. The print- 
ing frame should be stood on the table, and the ribbon ignited 
at the same level; thus an even and uniform lighting is obtained. 
The ribbon is best bought in one of the patent holders, so that 
the correct amount may be measured off each time. If this 
idea is adopted, the number of inches distance from the ribbon 
may be marked in a corner of the negative, thus ensuring uniform 
prints may be made at any time. The length of ribbon will 
be found correct for most gaslight papers, but if it is found too 
much, or not sufficient for the particular brand of paper the 
worker happens to favour, it may be modified to suit the condi- 
tions accordingly. It will be found, if the above system is 
carefully adhered to, all waste prints will be reduced to a mini- 
mum, and it may be added in passing that when system enters 
into the operations photographic waste and lack of uniformity 
will give place to certainty, and the highest technical excellence 
achieved. R. M. F. 
* * * * * 

CLEANING THE EDGES OF STALE BROMIDE PAPER.—Recently I 
had occasion to use a packet of glossy-surfaced bromide paper 
which had been stored away for some time, and I was uncertain 
about its condition. However, when exposed and developed 
it gave a fine clean black and white image, but the edges of the 
print were rather dirty and discoloured. As I was using a piece 
of cotton wool saturated with methylated spirit to clean off 
stress marks and brighten the surface generally, I tried the 
spirit on the discoloured edges, and found that with a little 
gentle friction they soon became quite clean and bright. No 
doubt matt-surface and other surfaces of paper could be dealt 
with in the same manner. C. R. D. 
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Light. 
Will you реак inform те what аге the best 
known substances for changing the reírangi- 
bility of light, and if there are any books on the 
subject ? etc. К. M. (St. Helens). 
We are not quite sure that we grasp 
the point of your query, but we make 
the guess that you refer to substances 
which change the wave length or fre- 
quency of light vibrations, as is made 
known to us through the phenomenon of 
fluorescence—which, by the way, was 
named by Stokes, in connection with 
CaF, Blue John, Derbyshire spar, or, 
later, fluor spar. The following sub- 
stances may be mentioned as exhibiting 
this phenomenon: Quinine chloride or 
disulphate, æsculin (extracted from horse- 
chestnut bark), thallene (from petroleum 
residues), paraffin, chlorophyll, turmeric 
in castor oil, eosin (tetra-bromo-fluores- 
cein) familiar to us as red ink, anthracein, 
fluorescein (resorcin phthalein), naphtha- 
lin or magdala red. We know of no book 
devoted exclusively to this subject, but 
you may look up the following refer- 


ences:  Rood's ‘ Chromatics,” p. 62; 
Lommell ''Light," p. 183;  Daniell's 
'" Physics," p. 454; Duff's ‘ Physics,” 
р. 460; S. P. Thompson, “ Light,” 
р. 169. 

Hypo Test. 


How can I know when all the hypo is washed 
out of a print? etc. 
H. K. (Bath). 


It is very much easier to ask this ques- 
tion than to answer it. Strictly speaking 
one might say that the hypo is never 
entirely removed. Suppose, for instance, 
half is removed in five minutes, and half 
that again (ie. quarter left) in another 
five minutes, and so on, what would be 
left at the end of five-minute intervals 
would be $, }, 4, 1-16th, and so on, but 
we should never get down to o (nothing). 
At the same time there is probably a 
point, say r1-10,000th, beyond which we 
might ignore the remainder. If you 
take І gr. of potass. permanganate, and 
dissolve this in 1 oz. of water, and then 
add 20 gr. of soda carbonate, you will 
get a dark-red solution. Now take half 
an ounce of water, and add to this a drop 
or two of your stock solution. This will 
give you a pale pink solution. If you 
add to this ome drop of your fixing bath 
(2 oz. hypo per pint of water) you will 
find the pink colour changed to yellow 
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and then discharged. You may repeat 
this experiment with much more dilute 
solutions of hypo, say т part hypo in 
1,000 parts water, and still get a similar 
result. But with the more dilute solu- 
tion more than one drop will be required 
to discharge the colour. In fact, by 
taking equal quantities of the hypo solu- 
tion and the very pale pink solution you 
сап go down to І in 10,000 hypo solu- 
tion. This strength means т oz. hypo 
in about 60 gallons of water. If the 
print is contaminated with nothing 
stronger than this we think you may 
take the risk of the print lasting as long 
as you are likely to be interested in it. 
To apply this practically, put the prints 
(after sundry washings) into a dish of 
fresh water. Take each print up, and 
let it drip a few seconds into the dish, 
turn it over, and return it to the dish. 
Do this quietly for five minutes or so, 
keeping the prints moving and not 
clinging together. By this time we may 
assume that the strength of hypo in the 
fibres of the paper will not be very dif- 
ferent from that in the rest of the water. 
Now take two similar vessels, e.g. small 
tumblers or wineglasses. In each put 
equal quantities of the pale-pink test 
solution to about half fill the two wine- 
glasses. Into one of these add an equal 
quantity of the wash water, and to the 
other an equal quantity of fresh tap 
water. Now compare the colours of 
the two glasses by looking through them 
at a piece of white paper. If you see 
no difference you may conclude your 
prints are practically hypo frce. 


Depth of Focus. 


I am thinking of buying vest-pocket camera, 
but hesitate, as the near and distant objects 
usually appear on one plane with cheap lenses 
working at F/8 or F/1r. If I had such a camera 
with a good lens working at say F/6, shall I get 
more diffusion [? differentiation] of e 


\сз, your idea is all right. The larger 
the stop the less the depth of field with 
the same focal length. But also bcar 
in mind that the shorter the focal length 
the greater the depth with the same 
F value of the stop. The difference of 
field control between F/6 and F/8 is not 
very great. While making your pur- 
chase would it not be as well to pay a 
little more, and get a lens working at 
F/4 or F/4.5? You would then also get 
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the advantage of being able to work in 
poor light when no great depth was 
required. 
Faulty Nezatives. 

Many of my negatives have become as enclosed, 

etc. E. G. S. (Bristol). 

These defects look very like silver 
stains, due to printing the negative with 
paper of the p. o. p. kind when the 
paper or negative was not absolutely 
dry. But they may be due to imperfect 
fixing and washing. In the first-named 
case you may try one or other of the 
following: (A) Water r oz., nitric acid 
4 drm. (B) Water r oz., am. sulpho- 
cyanide зо gr. Take equal parts of A 
and B. Immerse the negative in this 
till the stains are removed. Then wash 
it well. Second plan: (A) Water I oz., 
potass. cyanide 5 gr. (a deadly poison, 
to be kept under lock and key). (B) 
Methylated spirit т oz. ; add a few flakes 
of solid iodine, i.e. enough when dissolved 
to impart a brown sherry colour. First 
place the negative in B, the iodine 
solution, until the stains are yellow- 
grey; then wash the negative for ten 
minutes; then transfer to A, and rub 


'the stains briskly and lightly with a 


tuft of cotton wool tied to a glass rod 
with strong cotton. When the stains 
are removed, which should soon be the 
case, at once well wash the negative. 


Background. 
I have some photographs of friends which are 
spoiled by backgrounds, etc. 
F. W. R. (Salford). 
With a little care it is in most instances 
a fairly simple and easy matter to stop 
out or block out (on the negative) the 
objectionable background. The figure 
thus prints with a white background ; 
but this being seldom satisfactory, a 
mask is made which, laid on the print, 
prevents the figure being further affected, 
but enables some other background being 
used. The Vanguard Co. (Maidenhead) 
provide a very useful stopping-out 
material called Actinone, also another 
called Rilldup for putting in backgrounds 
by hand work. Write to this firm for a 
leaflet. Articles dealing with the removal 
of unsuitable backgrounds appear in 
THE А. P. for May 29 and October 2, 
I9IO. 
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Some Kind Correspondents. 


Ulawh sume interesting detters. Well, that is better than 
drawing blood. I insulted Manchester of set purpose, curious 
to see how it would hit back, clumsily, of course, on account 
of the encumbrance of its fog mantle. Oddly enough, however, 
not one of the letters I have received on the subject of ‘‘‘ The 
Magpie's' Manchester Murk,” as one correspondent calls it, 
comes from Manchester itself. Manchester has decided to 
treat me with silent contempt. It can айога to do so because 
it has its defenders all over the country. One of them lives as 
far away from Cottonopolis as Southend-on-Sea, and he it is 
who puzzles me by this sentence : “ Had he (‘‘ The Magpie ”) made 
suitable inquiries, he would have found it quite possible to walk 
through every street in Manchester anv morning before break- 
fast. I have done it myself.’ He adds, for the benefit of any 
Scotsman ‘why Scotsmen +: He never, never thinks I am one 
of them *. that every strect in Manchester is near bv London 
Koad railway station. 


Before Breakfast Too. 


This missive sent me straight to the Manchester Directory, 
and there, as a result of stoking-in all the arithmetic I ever 
possessed, I found that Manchester has 10,227 streets, lanes, 
courts, places, and terraces. It is true that this includes 
Salford, but if one makes the most liberal deduction on this 
account, it js still something of a task to perambulate thousands 
of thoroughfares before breakfast. There are 215 streets in 
Manchester which are preceded Ьу the term '' Back," and to 
take a little run through these back streets alone would be quite 
a decent task for one morning. There is, however, a Soap 
Street and there are several Water Streets, so that one might 
perform one’s ablutions on the way, and there is a Bread Street 
and a Butter Lane and a Coftee Street, which might be depended 
on for refreshment. But, really, upwards of ten thousand 
Strects is a big order. 


An Uawarranted Aspersion: 


Another correspondent, who writes from Hightown, in Lanca- 
shire, is also interested in my Manchester excursion, but he 
misreads me, deliberately and shamelessly. He ascribes to that 
little lunch of mine with the Lord Mayor the fact that I was 
able afterwards to see nothing whatever of Manchester ; and 
he constructs a story according to which, all heavy and unsee- 
ing, I was piloted to the Exchange Station and put in a train 
for Liverpool, on reaching which city I had recovered sufficiently 
to make out a part of St. George’s Hall. Now, this version of 
my experiences of Manchester fog, while ingenious, fills me with 
great sadness and some indignation. It is not that I mind 
about myself; 1 am indifferent to these aspersions. But 1 am 
concerned for the credit of the Lord Mayor. To imagine that 
his frugal war-time lunch—a few mouthfuls of raw cotton 


washed down with Irwell water—could have the effect upon one . 


of his journalistic guests which this correspondent supposes is 
cruel indeed. The fog, 1 may repeat, was objective and not 
subjective in character. 


The Super- Handyman. 


At last I believe 1 have found the super-Handyman. By a 
recent post I received, together with the author's compliments, 
a list of 119 volumes, every one of them written by the same 
hand, and dealing with the most diverse technical subjects. 
from bamboo work to greenhouse construction, and from model 
boat building to the making of violins. I, who have not an 
atom of mechanical ingenuity about me, and could hardly nail 
two pieces of wood together, am amazed at this prolific output, 
which I had never imagined possible, at least as the work of 
one individual. It is wonderful, as it was with Goldsmith's 
schoolinaster, that one small head should carry all he knows. 
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volumes on the subject of photography, not to mention others 
on—but I must take a fresh paragraph. 


What Doesn't he Know? 


There is nothing in the world of art or craft on which this 
author is not an authority. He writes on '' Painters’ Work ; " 
whether on the canvas or the lintel is uncertain. Another com- 
prehensive volume is entitled ‘‘ Decorative Designs of all Ages 
for all Purposes." He writes with an equal facility on pianos 
and on optical lanterns; beehives do not escape him, nor do 
electric bells, and he is familiar, to the extent of another volume, 
with the intricacies of gasfitting— would I were also'—and he 
knows all about window blinds, to which he devotes another 
volume, and paper hanging (still another). He can turn his 
hghter hand to taxidermy, and clay modelling. and double- 
entry bookkeeping, with a volume for each of them. The 
knotting and splicing of ropes occupies another volume, and 
tailoring still another. He writes severally and successively 
on basket work, and bookbinding, and joinery, and cycle re- 
pairing, and— but I must really have another. 


The Human Cyclopedia. 

Do you want to know how to dye, how to work in glass, or 
leather, or bent iron, how to make microscopes, or telescopes, 
how to build a motor bicycle. or to write signs, and tickets, and 
posters, or to deal with the domestic hot-water apparatus ? 
A volume on each subject is at your elbow from the same un- 
failing pen—all written by the same individual. He must 
have the brain of a Leonardo da Vinci and an Edison in equal 
parts. He is adept alike in automobile construction and the 
repair of sewing machines, in the mounting and framing of 
pictures (another volume), and in oven building (still another). 
But the volume that intrigues me most of all, apart from the 
little library on photography, of course, is the volume on 
‘ Coffin Making." That is the one my own disgruntled, dis- 
appointed, unmechanical, good-for-nothing self will purchase, 
and having, with its help, knocked a coffin together, I'll toddle 
into it. 


Living with 'em. 


The writer on photography in the Westminster comments on 
the fact that so very few of the photographers he has known 
have cared to decorate their rooms with their own pictures. I 
rather question, from my own personal experience, whether 
this is a fact. I know several photographers who do use their 
own walls very largely for this purpose. One man whom I 
know has decorated the walls of his staircase with his pictures, 
presumably on the ascending scale, either of tones or merit, 
and reserves his choicest compositions for his bedroom. In 
another distinguished worker's house every wall speaks unto 
every other of his skill. The question is, What is to be done 
with your enlargements if you do not cover vour own walls 
with them ? It is truc that you can give them away, but that 
is to make enemies. To keep them in your own house, on the 
ether hand, may alienate vour friends. It is a difficult 
problem how ever vou look at it. 
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TO BUY, SELL, OR EXCHANGE A 
CAMERA, LENS, OR ACCESSORIES, 
see Supplement pages 6-7. 
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NOT MUCH VALUE. Bv A. E. MARLEY. 
The original, a Seltona print (6 x 41), was awarded a Prise in the Weshly Competition. 
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We would draw the attention of all our readers in 
every part of the British Empire (outside the British 
Isles) to the 
“THE A.P.” COLONIAL COMPETITION, 1917. fact that we 
PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. propose to 
hold the 
special annual competition for photographers in the 
Colonies and Overseas Dominions as usual this year, 
and the closing date for the receipt ot entries will be 
June 23. It will be remembered that last year’s com- 
petition brought together a very large collection of 
excellent work from many parts ої the world, the con- 
tributions from Australia being of an exceptionally 
high standard ; and we look forward to seeing an even 
larger entry on this occasion. No entry forms are 
required, and prints may be of any size and by any 
process. They need not be framed, but should prefer- 
ably be mounted. A special award is offered for the 
best collective exhibit sent by a Colonial photographic 
society, and full particulars as to the awards for indi- 
vidual competitois will be given in an early issue of 
THE A. P. In the meantime we hope all our friends 
overseas will make a note ot the closing date—June 23. 
The prints should be carefully packed and addressed 
to the Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, 52, 
Long Acre, London, W.C. The prize-winning prints, 
and a selection of the other entries, will be exhibited 
in THE A. P. Little Gallery during the summer, as in 
former years. 


Among other evidences of the recent tendencies to 
abolish antiquated ideas in Government officialism a 
growing recognition of the value 

THE RECOGNITION Or of the camera in the war for 
WAR PHOTOGRAPHY. the production of pictorial re- 
cords must be noted. The 

wonderful exhibition of Canadian war photographs 
which has just closed at the Grafton Galleries must 
have opened the eyes of the authorities to the real 
value ої the camera for bringing before the public 
features ot the campaign beyond the descriptive powers 
of the pen or the pencil. Our French Allies have 
already done a great deal in this direction, as witness 
the fine collection of French war photographs exhibited 
in London last summer ; but it was not until the late 
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autumn that any effort was made by the British Govern- 
ment to get together a collection for exhibition in France. 
This collection, as we noted at the time, was shown, 
together with other collections from the allied countries, 
in the Louvre, Paris, and proved a great success, being 
visited by 47,000 people. A determined effort is now 
on foot, however, to still further extend this photo- 
graphic campaign, and while a collection of war photo- 
graphs by Great Britain and her Allies is to be opened 
this month in Milan, an all-British series (duplicates 
of the Milan collection) is being sent to Madrid, sothat 
the inhabitants of the Spanish capital will gain a very 
definite idea of the great part we are playing in the 
war. We understand that later in the year (in May 
or June) an exhibition of war photographs bv the 
alied countries will be seen in London. The collec- 
tion which is being sent by this country to Italy and 
in duplicate to Madrid includes nearly three hundred 
pictures. They are fine enlargements illustrating almost 
every theatre of war in which we have been engaged, 
and the many-sided activities of Great Britain during 
the past two years are indicated. Ph«tographs of 
phases otf the war in France, the Dardanelles, Meso- 
potamia, German East Africa, the Cameroons, and 
Salonica are included. There are also pictures indi- 
cating the special work of the Royal Navy, the Royal 
Flying Corps, and the munition factories in this country. 
It makes an impressive exhibition, and we have no 
doubt that a good deal of it will be seen with consider- 
able amount of surprise by some people in this country 
when the pictures are exhibited here later. 


In his valuable (if rather forbidding) paper on plate 
speeds, read at the January ordinary meeting of the 
Royal Photographic Society, Mr. Olaf 

PLATE speeps. Bloch explained how it is that plate 
speeds are so frequently unreliable. 

Much of the trouble has arisen because the Hurter 
and Driffield number has been calculated only from the 
straight-line portion of the curve, representing the 
correct exposure, and the undér-exposure portion has 
been ignored. If the whole curve had been included, 
some of the advertised speed numbers of certain plates 
might be greatly modified. Plates having the same 
numbers might differ greatly in speed simply because 
they had been tested under incomparable conditions, 
that is to say, different lengths or portions of the curve 
had been taken into account. He suggested that it 
would be better simply to have plates marked '' very 
slow" “slow,” ' medium," ''rapid," and “extra 


rapid," rather than to have the present speed numbers. 


The alternative would be for the plate-makers to 
settle among themselves the exact conditions under 
which tests were to be made. The President of the 
Society, on this last suggestion, said that he would 
prefer that an R. P. S. standard should be set up, and 
that plates should be tested by this standard, and 
denominated simply “ rapid," “ medium," or “ slow.” 
This, as all our readers are aware, is the method we 
have adopted for the past ten years in THE А. P. AND 
P. N. monthly Exposure Table. That our arrangement 
of plates into groups has proved the correct one from 
the practical worker's point of view has been proved 
over and over again by the letters on the subject we 
have received. 
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; THE exact 
position of 
photo- 
graphy in 
the world 
of art has been a matter for 
contention practically ever since 
the production of the first 
photographs. The respective claims of the work of 
the artist with the camera and the artist with the 
pencil or brush have been put forward as a basis for 
wordy warfare times without number in every photo- 
graphic society in the kingdom. Prejudices against 
the camera by painters and art critics are, however, 
growing less and less, and the time has probably now 
arrived when these prejudices may disappear alto- 
gether in the broader-minded view taken of the real 
functions and possibilities of photography. | 

What was general pronounced to be one of the 
best analytical critiques ever delivered on the subiect 
of photography was forthcoming at the Camera Club 
a few evenings ago when Mr. Charles Marriott, the 
well-known author, made his comments on the 
exhibition of members' work. Mr. Marriott has 
written a score of novels, but in addition to this 
knack of romancing he has the advantage (for a 
critic) of being himself a photographer of many years' 
standing, 

Mr. Marriott began by insisting that there was only 
a fictitious and accidental analogy between painting 
and photography—the same kind of analogy as there 
was between four pounds of butter and four o'clock 
in the afternoon. Painting, he argued, was con- 
cerned with truth; photography with accuracy, 
i. the difference was vital. He illustrated it by a 
story. 

A skipper made the entry in the log of his ship: 
'" Mate drunk all yesterday." The mate, while admit- 
ting that he had been drunk, pleaded that the in- 
criminating record might be erased. The skipper 
refused. Then it came to the mate's turn to keep the 
log, whereupon he wrote: “ Skipper sober all day." 
The mate's entry was accurate but untrue ; the skipper's 
was true, broadly speaking, but inaccurate (for no one 
is drunk all day). Photography was neither true nor 
untrue; only accurate. 

The province of painting was the invisible world ; 
of photography, the visible. The painter recorded 
what he saw with the mental vision, which was a 
complex of memory, association, comparison, know- 
ledge, and feeling, in which the mere optical vision 
was hopelessly compromised. The painter painted 
the visions ef his mind, using actual appearances to 
refresh and correct them. The camera, on the other 
hand, worked in the field of pure optics. It had no 
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heart, no mind, no bowels, no scruples, no regrets, no 
preferences or prejudices. It was a monster of im- 
partiality. Above all, it had no memory. What it 
saw it saw always for the first time, unhelped 
and unhindered by anything that had gone before. 
Thus the optical vision and the mental vision were 
entirely different things. The one was concerned with 
appearances; the other with the reality behind 
them. 

By various means one could crab the accuracy of 
the photographic record in the matter of tone, but one 
could not deviate the pencil of the lens in the matter 
of outline. The drawing of the lens was incorruptible. 
Tone could be simplified, but not outline, unless, of 
course, one rubbed it out or painted it over, but he 
rejoiced that in the present exhibition there was no 
bastard brush work, retouching being kept only for 
the necessary correction of accidents. Reality—which 
was not appearance, but the collaboration of visible 
things with the mind of the viewer—would stand a 
lot of pulling about, but the appearances themselves 
would not; one had to take the latter for what they 
were, and it was with appearances that photography 
was concerned. Photography's only chance of being 
an art was to be accurate. Photography was, indeed, 
the only objective art in existence. It was the only 
art which had no illusions. · And if this limited its 
scope in some respects, how it extended its scope in 
others! Photography could keep pace with the light- 
ning, count the stars, reveal the infinitely minute, 
and enter and light up the living flesh of man. There 
was no aspect or phase of Nature beyond the powers 
of the photographic instrument. What Rossetti said 
of the sonnet, that it was “a moment's monument," 
was equally true of the photograph. 

Mr. Marriott then turned his face to the wall (not 


'in any sorrowful sense) and dealt with the exhibited 


pictures in various related groups. To his mind photo- 
graphy was never more highly employed than when 
recording architecture, where it gave such detail as 
no painter could hope to rival. Of another class ої 
works of which Mr. Ward Muir's “ Edinburgh—Winter ” 
was an example, he said they made him wonder how 
tar photography could safely go towards breadth of 
effect by legitimate means of light. Sometimes the 
inclusion of a bit of snarp detail in a picture distin- 
guished by breadth was disconcerting because it was 
a mixture oí truth and accuracy. It was like a literal 
statement in the middle of a poem, as, for instance, 
“She was a phantom ot delight, and her shoes were | 
number three." 

As to portraiture, he thought that painting and 
photography, properly understood, could never be in 
competition here. It was the proper business of 
painting to consider truth of personality and character. 
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These terrible times had greatly increased the vogue 
of portraiture, but his own observation was that the 
painted portrait was less for memory than it was a 
shrine of the beloved, and that what was wanted to 
seal the quickly fading mental image of the lost face 
was above all things a photograph. He highly praised 
a portrait by the Earl of Carnarvon, which showed, 
he said, that there was no subtlety in human teeling 
the photograph could not convey. It represented such 
a moment as Henry James would have loved to depict 
in words. 

In conclusion, he begged them not to think of photo- 
graphy as a second-best to painting. It was equally 
an art. Painting dealt with the invisible world of 
mental conceptions, and its method was that cf general 
truth. Photography dealt exclusively with the visible 
world of appearances, and its method was that of 
explicit accuracy, but an accuracy which could range 
from a micro-organism to a star, and from the con- 
tours of the eternal hills to the subtlest and most fleet- 
ing expression of the human countenance. He was 
glad they called themselves a Camera Club, because it 
suggested that they swore by their tool. 

“And at ії!” put in an irreverent interrupter. 
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A NOTE ON SPOTTING NEGATIVES. 
By R. M. FANSTONE. 


HERE are very few negatives indeed made by beginners 
or even quite advanced workers that do not require a 


little elementary spotting of pinholes or defects in the film. 


There is, however, a right and a wrong way of doing this, 


and if the work is not properly done the result of the attempted 
Pinholes, large 


cure becomes worse than the original defect. 
or small, are best blocked out by a small spot of water-colour 
applied with a No. 2 brush. Many workers do not possess a 
proper retouching desk, and for simple spotting there is hardly 
any need for this. The plan adopted by the present writer is 
to hold the negative in the left hand near a window with a 
lace curtain, while the brush, charged lightly with water-colour, 
is held in the right. The brush is simply brought straight on the 
pinhole, when enough pigment should be deposited to block any 
transparency. No attempt should be made to do any painting, 
as this is fatal to success, the idea being that sufficient pigment 
should be deposited at one simple touch of the brush to com- 
pletely block out the defect. Another point that must be 
noted is that the depth of the pigment must coincide with the 
character of the negative at that part; it is useless to put a 
heavy deposit on a fairly deep shadow— such would print white, 
and give more trouble in spotting the finished print. The 
character of the spot should match, as far as possible, the depth 
of the negative, and if this is done much spotting on the print 
or enlargement will be obviated. For instance, in landscape 
work, pinholes appearing against broken foliage, if carefully 
spotted, will be invisible in the finished print or enlargement. 
Perhaps the most difficult of all these defects to spot out are 
when the pinholes appear in an expanse of sky, or, say, upon the 
face of the sitter in a portrait study, and here again it is most 
important that the depth of the sky should be as exactly matched 
as possible by the spotting pigment. In heavy shadows parts 
of the subject, pinholes, except when lantern slides or enlarge- 


ments of extraordinary size are wanted, may be ignored or 
In short, 


spotted with the faintest possible trace of pigment. 


- Stock to be on the safe side. 


the less spotting or retouching is done on the negative the 


better. 


The aim of the worker should be to resort to it only 


when absolutely obliged, and this, if ordinary precautions are 


taken, should be but rarely. 


are present in plates or films, especially at the present time, 
and it is here that the value of simple spotting comes in. 
it is desired to remove the pigment due to faulty operating, a 


rag soaked in methylated spirit will be found effective; but 


before trying on a valued negative the worker should practise 
gn an old or a waste one. 


It does sometimes happen, how- 
ever, that slight defects, over which the operator has no control. 


If 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


PHOTOGRAPHING MEDALS.—I was recently called upon to 
photograph a number of medals, the prints being required 
for reproduction. With an ordinary perfume atomiser, I gave 
each medal a soft spraying with a neutral grey water-colour 
that washed off very easily when the work was done. The 
camera was pointed downward sufficiently far so that the back- 
ground was at an angle of about forty-five degrees, enough so 
that the medals would not slide out of position although not 
fastened. While the light was a fairly strong one— the light 
from an ordinary window at the right as I stood behind the 
camera— the shadows were kept from bcing too hard by drawing 
the curtain part way down, and allowing it to rise again, repeat- 
ing this two or three times during the exposure. The results 
were excellent, and I was complimented upon their superiority 
over those of an expert photographer in another city.— J. K. L. 
in Camera Craft (San Francisco). 


* * * + * 


Many PROFESSIONALS do not realise how much their work 
would be improved by the use of a long-focus lens. Examples 
of distorted perspective, caused by working with the camera 
too near the sitter, can be seen in many windows and show- 
cases. There are bust portraits with the near shoulders loom- 
ing up half as large again as the far shoulders; there are three- 
quarter lengths with hands out of all proportion; and there 
are large heads with noses that look so bulbous that they are 
a libel on the sitters. In some studios a short-focus lens is the 
only one that can be used when full or three-quarter length 
portraits have to be taken. In these studios, however, the 
operator should be able to use a fairly long-focus lens for his 
bust portraits, even if he has to change his lens for the other 
styles. There is always a danger, where space is limited, of 
getting into the habit of making one lens do for all kinds of 
work. When this happens, the bad effects are very soon seen 
in the portraits —The Professional Photographer. 

* * * * s 


A рлкк-коом STOCK REcORD.— Photographers who make 
up their own solutions have need to keep a number of chemicals 
in stock, some of which are not very often used and may there- 
fore be overlooked. To avoid running out of stock of a given 
reagent at a critical moment, the following method may be 
adopted with very little trouble. Go over the shelves carefully, 
and taking each bottle or jar in its turn consider what is the 
smallest quantity of each reagent that ought to be kept in 
This can be judged quite easily, 
a thick black line being drawn on the label to mark the danger 
point. Then takea packet of postal cards cut into half, or some 
thick white notepaper cut into quarter sheets, and write the 
name of one reagent on each card, filing them in alphabetical 
order in a small box. Write the names very boldly, so they 
can be seen in a poor light. There will be plenty of room on 
the cards to note any particulars that may be considered neces- 
sary, such as where purchased, price, date of purchase in the 
case of ammonium sulphocyanide and other reagents that do 
not keep well. These preliminaries will not take very long, 
and have only to be attended to once. A few coloured metal 
clips, or ‘‘ ticklers,’’ as they are often called, should be obtained 
from a commercial stationer, or ordinary wire clips as used 
for holding papers together will serve as a substitute. When- 
ever the stock of a given reagent is found to be approaching 
the danger line, a clip should be fixed to the card bearing the 
name of that substance. The cards should be referred to 
periodically, and supplies ordered of any chemicals to which 
attention is drawn by a clip on the card. The card index 
serves another useful purpose, as it constitutes, a complete 
record of the stock. Little-used reagents are often entirely 
forgotten by the busy worker, and only discovered aíter a 
fresh supply has been purchased. The cards save this unneces- 
sary expense. Н. J. К, 
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HE photographer, just like 
T any other ordinary mortal, 
is apt at times to be 
somewhat vague or careless in 
the use of his terms. For ex- 


ample, he calls a hole made 
with a needle a pinhole. 


Often 


ъ* ^93 


also he applies the 
term ''candle light ” 
to any kind of 
artificial light. On 
this particular occa- 
sion, however, it 
should be clearly 
understood that by | | 
candle light is meant the light given by one 
or more burning ordinary household wax or 
paraffin candles only. By dodging about with 
a little elementary mathematics, and some 
data concerning other forms of illumination, 
I figured out that, under certain conditions, 
I ought to get something like a printable 
negative by candle light only. As I cannot 
remember having seen any definite data re- 
garding candle-light portraiture, it may be of 
interest to others to have the particulars of 
my experi- 
ment fully 
stated as 
some sort 
of guide or 
basis for 
trials by other workers. 

The negative from 
which the print was 
reproduced |in fig. 1 
was made as follows : 
N. and G. Sibyl, 31 by 
24; stop, F/4.5; plate, 
N.F. (Imperial) 200 
H. and D., some years 
old and foggy at the 
edges. Six candles at 
eighteen inches from 
the sitter's head were 
placed on one side and 
three candles at three 
feet from the bead on 


Fig. 1. 
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CANDLE-LIGHT PORTRAITURE. 


Special to “The A. P. & Р. N.” 


By Е. С. LAMBERT, M.A. 


the opposite side." (Thus the light on one side was eight 
times that on the other side.) The sitter's head was five 
feet from the lens. Exposure was one minute: as antici- 
pated, this proved to be the “irreducible minimum." 
Developer, pyro-soda: (A) Water т oz., soda sulphite 45 
gr.,potass. metabisulphite 12 gr., pyro 12 gr. (B) Soda 
carbonate 3 drm., soda sulphite 2 drm., water to 8 oz. 
Normal developer, r drm. A plus 1 oz. B. In this case, 
drm. А plus т oz. В. Time, five minutes at 65 deg. F. 
Print, gaslight (Griffin’s ''Noctona ”), one minute at 
six inches from Bray's (nominal) No. 5 ordinary gas 
burner; developer, amidol. 

The white blouse shows ample exposure, the face is a 
trifle on the short side, the hands are decidedly under- 
exposed. 

A glance at fig. 2 shows the arrangement employed. 
Behind the sitter's chair is a grey paper screen. On our right 
is a chair, on which stands a tall stool which supports the 
three candles on the sitter's shadow side. One candle 
shown alight. On the sitter's right a table, on the table a 
box, on this the six candles, two of which arelit. In order 
to bring the parts within the confines of a small plate, etc., 
the three candles are shown 
too near the sitter. The 
print therefore indicates posi- 
tions only, but not exact 
distances. 

The candle holders were 
made out of short pieces of 
wood in which holes were 
bored with a brace and 7-8ths 
bit. If these holes are made 
with their centres 1} inch 
apart, this gives us a good 
half-inch between the candles. 
This I find quite sufficient. 
I found the six-light arrange- 
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Fig. 3. 


ment a little top- 
heavy and inclined 
to topple over. 
This I cured by 
nailing on a small 
cross piece to one 
end of the pierced 
piece. This may 
be seen in fig. 3, 
where the  six- 
candle stand, one 
candle alight, is 
seen on a chair. 
To the back up- 
right rail of this 
chair is tied with 


Fig. 3. 
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string a wooden curtain roller, being the first thing of the 
kind at hand of convenient length, viz. about five feet. 
This roller is octagonal, and so offers a flat side against 
which one may fix by drawing pins a sheet of white card to 
serve as a reflector. (It is interesting to note that 
although this—fig. 3—negative was made in very dull day- 
light, the lighted candle casts a shadow of the back rails on 
the card. N.B.—WNo reflector was used for fig. 1.) 


These three prints show that the making of a real candle- . 


light portrait is an interesting experiment quite within 
the reach of anyone who does not mind a little trouble. 
The candle holder need not be a difficulty. We can dis- 
pense with this and hold the three and the six candles 
together by elastic bands. But under these circumstances 
they will burn away rather more quickly. To get the candles 
well going, they should be lit a minute or two before the 
exposure is commenced. Wax candles, though costing 
more than the ordinary paraffin kinds, are really cheaper 
in the long run. They last longer, give a better light, and do 
not "gutter ” so much. Focussing is best done by getting 
an assistant to hold a lighted candle alongside the sitter's 
face, i.e. at the same distance from the camera. 

In order to bring the candle-light experiment into rela- 
tionship with previous ideas, another experiment at least 
is required, viz., an exposure by magnesium light. 

Fig. 4 shows us the result of a negative made under 
similar circumstances to those above quoted, except so far 
as the light source was concerned. In this instance two 
nine-inch-long pieces of magnesium ribbon were roughly 
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twisted together and burnt at one side of the camera 
and about five feet from the sitter. In order to soften the 
edges of the cast shadows, the burning metal was slowly 
moved about over a space of, say, two feet orso. The print 
indicates a fairly fully exposed negative, although the cast 
shadows are too strong. No reflector was here used. As 
the use of magnesium {ог portraiture is fully dealt with in 
“ Magnesium Light Photography " by the Editor of this 
journal, it is unnecessary to go further into this line of work 
on this occasion. 

In glancing generally over the realm of portraiture by 
artificial light, it is important to keep one’s mind and aims 
clear. We may attempt to travel in two somewhat diverse 
directions. On the one hand, the worker may be otherwise 
engaged during daylight hours and yet desire to get his 
artificial portraits as much like daylight effects as he can. 
With sufficient exposure and suitable lighting this can be 
done with remarkable success. On the other hand, the 
worker may say to himself, І now see my sitter by artificial 
light, and I want to perpetuate in my work (prints) what I 
now see as far as is possible. This too is not only quite 
possible, but is every bit as legitimate as the former course. 
In picture making by photography—in contrast with pure 
record work—the end rather than the means should 
dominate one’s course of action. In the above two cases 
it is not an instance of one right and the other wrong, 
but rather a case of both being right so far as each or either 
worker can justify his aim by suitably modifying his 
technique. 


PEN AND INK 


AND BROMOIL. 


A NEW METHOD OF PICTURE MAKING AND. CONTKUL FOR 1HE ADVANCED WORKER. 


Special to '" The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


HILE visiting a friend's house some time ago, the con- 
W versation turned upon photography and art in general, 
and my friend eventually pointed to a tne mezzotint engraving 
he had hanging on the wall, and suggested that was an ideal to 
which a photographer might work. The following description 
and illustration (see opposite page) are the outcome of this 
suggestion. 

A fully developed bromide enlargement was secured, and, 
when quite dry, the whole of the print was worked over with a 
fine drawing pen (Gillott's for preference) and Higgins' water- 
proof American ink (black). 

This may be found rather difficult to do on account of the 
lines scarcely showing on those parts of the print which are 
the darkest. This need not cause any concern, if sufficient is 
done to indicate the necessary forms and detail, although it 
is better, if possible, to complete the drawing straight away 
instead of later. When as much has been done as the worker 
thinks sutficient, the work must be thoroughly dried, that is 
the ink and gelatine should be dry, and not simply the ink 
itself. An hour will be sufficient for this, but longer will do 
no harm. If this is not done the lines will have a tendency to 
break away in the subsequent processes. 

The print is now bleached in a bromoil bleacher, which does 
not require an acid bath, as the acid tends to unduly soften the 
gelatine, and might perhaps destroy the line drawing. After 
fiing and washing, the print should appear as an ordinary 
black-and-white pen-and-ink drawing, and should any addi- 
tional work be required upon it in the darker portions, 1t must 
be dried, and the necessary work added, and then soaked in 
tepid water for a short time to allow the gelatine to swell again. 
Now proceed to pigment as usual, being careful to dab ott the 
supertluous water, and not wipe it, or the lines will partly 
come off too. Use a brown pigment as near in colour to mezzo- 
tint brown as possible. This can be obtained by mixing burnt 
sienna with black pigment. Care must now be taken that the 
brush action is as gentle as possible, so as not to disturb the 
lines, remembering that wet gelatine will not hold waterproof 
ink if too much pressure or hammering is used. This is especi- 


By E. L. KENT. 


ally so in the lighter parts of the work, but with careful working 
and patience it is possi le to pigment the whole print without 
disturbing the line work in the least. The print of the '' Old 
Trent bridge" was done in this way, and the lines remained 
nearly perfect all through. А little breaking of the lines some- 
times adds to the ейесї, and takes ой any hard look they may 
have. 

Some will say at once,“ Why pigment the print at all ?— why 
not tone a print sepia, and add the pen-and-ink work when 
dry ?" This is а process which has much to commend it 
especially to those who find difficulty in working bromoil and 
some very nice eftects may be obtained if the print is not too 
strong in the first instance, and the darker touches worked in 
with the pen. One way of giving added ettects is to bleach 
the print, and then rinse well, and expose to good daylight or 
sunlight for a few minutes until the image takes on a distinct 
brown, which is very simple to work upon if dried off at this 
stage. Sometimes it will be found that the colour of this printed 
photographic image 15 sufhcient for a delicate print, but if it is 
thought that stronger tones would better suit the subject, then 
toning with sulphide must be done after bleaching, and before 
starting to put in the pen-and-ink work. 

This 15 necessary because the sulphide will almost surely 
dissolve away the pen-and-ink lines, and the work will have to 
be done over again. 

In the writer's opinion the reasons for usin i 
that you can obtain a truer colour for erie Ee 
brown, that the shght grain obtained in pigmenting is an added 
advantage, and, lastly, that in bromoil you can strengthen or 
make lighter or leave out any parts you desire. 

The above processes are not put forward with any claim 
to their being photographic only, but with the hope that they 
may be of help to wnile away a leisure evening prontabl and 
also be of assistance in training the workers ın the кибе е 
of light and shade in drawing as well as in photography : 
: Ея also, оо another proof of the many uses 
o whic otogr | inati 
р photography in combination with other processes may 
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THE OLD TRENT BRIDGE. 
By 

E. І. KENT. 

The original of this picture 

was made in pen and ink 

and bromoil. 

(See article on obposite page.) 
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SEA TRAMPS. Bv С, CgowrHE.. 
From the Exhibition of Members’ Work, now open at the Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi. 
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A PORTRAIT. By THE EARL ОР CARNARVON. 
From the Exhibition of Members’ Work, now open at ihe Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi. 
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By R, BELFIELD, 


A STUDY. 
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HE two accompanying illustrations 
are reproductions of prints which 
were both sent into the same weekly 
competition, in the beginners’ section. 
It may at once be said that if these two 
workers fulfil the excellent promise here 
shown we may confidently expect to 
find them passing out of the beginners’ 
section and proving formidable com- 
petitors in the open section. It is of 
interest to note that one of these prints 
comes from Canterbury, in Kent, and 
the other from Wicklow, in Ireland; yet 
one could quite easily have accepted 
them both as from the same camera, 
so well do they typify the same trend 
of work, viz., unconventional portraiture. 
When we mentally compare these two 
oldish men’s faces with the usual simper- 
ing faces seen in many portraits of young 
and middle-aged people, the difference 
between the unconventional and the very 
usual conventional thing cannot fail to 
be perceived. 
Probably every one of our readers who 


А.—Тнк GANGER. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


By P. W. Parsons. 


Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 
Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing 


with the same class of subject. 


Prints from either the Beginners’ Competition or the Advanced Workers’ 


Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be dealt with here. 


has attempted home fportraiture— and 
where is the amateur who has not done 
so ?—will agree that it is the exception 
rather than the rule to find his portraits 
convey the idea of a per- 
fectly natural and also 
characteristic expression. 
In nearly every case there 
is '' a something ” about 
the look of the face, 
poise of the head, or the 
general posture which is 
not quite right. While 
this ‘‘ something ” eludes 
precise description, it yet 
tells us that the sitter 
was conscious not only 
of being photographed, 
but also of putting on a 
special expression for the 
occasion. This has been 
well described as “© camera 
consciousness." ' When 
the sitter looks at or 
towards the camera this 
undesirable expression is 
al the more likely to be 
present. Ви it must 
not be concluded that it 
always does happen 
when the sitter looks 
at the camera ; fig. A, 
for example, shows us 
the contrary. In this 
case we have a facial 
expression which we 
all must feel is markedly 
individualistic. One 
can just imagine some 
such remark as, '' Now, 
John, how much longer 
are you going to be 
over that job?" and 
then a pause for a 
reply. We may here also note how 
the forward poise of the head, and 
also the arms at the sides, are both 
important factors in the general charac- 


ter. Technically regarded, the work is - 


generally excellent; the various tex- 
tures of the several garments are all 
well suggested without being in any 
degree over-emphasised. 

Turning now to our second illus- 
tration, fig. B, we have another picture 
of an old man, and his laughing expres- 
sion is in decided contrast to the 
expression in fig. A. This merry old 
fellow is a bit hard o' hearin', but yet 
likes to hear and enjoy the latest joke. 
For this purpose he turns slightly 
round, and leans forward so as not to 
miss a word or gesture. The complete 
absence of anything like a put-on ex- 
pression largely accounts for the uncon- 
sciousness of this “ touch of nature.” 
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B.—An OLD МАМ. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


Here then we have two examples of 
figure work which, in different ways, 
go well forward towards the true end 
of portraiture. This was aptly put by 


By J. R. Bainbridge. 


no less an authority than Herkomer, who 
said that the business of a portrait 
painter was not merely to make a map 
of the outside features of his subject’s 
head, but rather to suggest a mental 
picture of what was inside that head. A 
little thought will suffice to show the 
reader that the conventional and arti- 
ficial are closely related, while the person 
who is unconsciously unconventional is 
always far more interesting than the 
average individual who for the most 
part is little other than a repetition of 
his neighbour. Example B leaves little 
to be desired in the technical direction, 
although the splotchy background is not 
quite ideal, any more than is the blank- 
white-paper background of fig. A. But 
in comparison with the vitality of the 
work and unconventicnal element in 
both cases the background is almost a 
negligible factor. 


Short 
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ANTI-VIBRATION BICYCLE CARRIER. 


HERE must be many cycling photo- 

graphers who, like myself, possess 
a camera which is very bulky (mine is 
а 5 by 4 reflex), and the problem of 
carrying this comfortably is often a 
difficult one. 
v In some instances the camera is left 
at home when going for a short morning 


Fig. 1. 


C, Spring. D, Straps fastened to edge of frame. 
E, Frame fastened to baseboard to take сашега{ сазе. 
F, Meccano strips bolted loosely to carrier at A, and 
screwed loosely into edge of baseboard at B. 


jaunt; also many good pictures are lost 
on account of the discomfort experienced 
through the camera slipping from one's 
back around under the;arm, which neces- 
sitates the shoulder strap being pulled 
or the case being pushed back into 
position. 

To overcome this difficulty the following 
little device was thought out. An ordinary 
back carrier (mine was called the Rutico 
and cost but one shilling), measuring 
13 by 4},in., was purchased. А base- 
board was made from $j in. white wood 
measuring 12 by 4$ in.; two strips 8},by 
I by 1 in., and two more strips 8j by 1 by 


Fig. 2. 
С, Baseboard. Н. Frame in which camera case fits, 
I, 2, 3, 4, Straps. 


articles on 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


home-made apparatus or accessories oi à 


novel description by readers of THE А. P. AND P. N. are invited 
| for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
^ Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 


and photographs. 


I in. were also cut (the length of these 
strips depends upon the size of the case 
to be carried, as will be seen). Four 
Meccano perforated strips 4 in. long were 
then procured and were cut from the 12 in. 
strips, these being the stoutest and most 
suitable for the purpose. Four small 
bolts with nuts and washers, a spiral 
spring, and a few j in. screws complete 
the necessities. 

The accompanying sketches, figures 
I, 2 and 3, should serve to make 
matters clear as to the modus 
operandi. The straps were screwed 
to the side rails, and the woodwork 
was given an ebony finish by staining 
black and polishing. Of course the 
tension of the spring must be in 
accordance with the weight to be 
carried. It should not be too weak, 
but of such strength that when the 
load is placed on the baseboard any 
jolt when riding will give a sort of 
buoyant motion. In this way any vibra- 
tion is entirely overcome, and the un- 
pleasant dragging of the shoulder strap 


Fig. 3. 
Viewed from underneath. 


round the neck is done away with. 
Another advantage is that when the 
camera is wanted for,use it can be lifted 
out, leaving the case undisturbed on the 
carrier. 

The measurements given were іо take 
a case of 7 in. square, but the arrangement 
can be made to carry any other size or 
shape within reason. W. P. 


وپ لے 


A REPEATING BACK. 

M ANY workers there must be to 

whom a repeating back would be 
a valuable accessory, such as in the case 
of experimenting, copying to make 
lantern slides, or, when. trying рог- 
traiture, permitting two exposures to be 
made without the loss of time involved 
in withdrawing and inserting a fresh 
slide. Moreover, when enlarging is to be 
the goal, these small negatives answer 
excellently for the smaller sized lanterns, 
a four-inch condenser covering perfectly. 
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Now, to make a repeating back, first 
of all procure а Lancaster Le Merveil- 
leux quarter-plate dark slide, and also 
a square of 2-8ths in. three-ply wood. 
АП the following directions aud measure- 
ments are given on the presumption that 
a half-plate camera is being employed. 
Now cut a piece of the wood the exact 
size of the reversing camera back to 
make A, then cut another piece 9 in. 
long by 5j in. wide to form D, glue and 
screw both pieces A and D into contact, 
as shown on diagram, carefully noticing 
that one end of D is longer than the 
other, to allow of same being used in 


either the upright or horizontal position 
as required. In the centre of A cut a 
square opening 2 in. by 3} in., marked E. 
Next cut two pieces of the wood 9 in. 
long and about § wide to form the pieces 
B B. Care must be exercised in adjust- 
ing these two pieces B B on to D, other- 
wise the dark slide will[not run freely 
either in or out. Procure a piece of 
black velvet or some soft kind of material, 
and glue over the entire shaded portions 
of D; the square aperture E can be 
reopened when dry. Procure two small 
pieces of brass to make C C on diagram 
(an old printing frame spring cut into 
halves will answer). The holes for the 
screws can be punched with a sharp 
awl. It may be necessary to cut a thin 
piece out of B B to let these in flush 
with the dark-slide groove, otherwise 
the slide would not be flush on D, which 
would admit light to the plate, rendering 
same fogged and useless. Next cut a 
piece of the wood 4} by 3 in. to make 
the focussing screen F. Е 

Out of the centre cut an 
opening 3 in. by 2 in. 
This piece of wood must 
be of the same thickness 
as the rabbet of the dark 
slide, otherwise the image 
wil be out of focus on 
the negatives. If too 
thick, rub down on a 
piece of glass paper, or if too thin, build to 
the requisite depth by glueing pieces of 
cardboard on to same. Nowa small piece 
of ground glass will be required, exactly 
one-half the size of a quarter-plate. This 
will be placed in position on the frame, as 
shown by dotted lines on diagram F, and 
can be held in position by glueing narrow 
strips of black paper on to edges of glass 
and woodwork. When working in the hori- 
zontal position the slide will be kept in 
position by a turnbutton (as shown on 
diagram) for the second exposure; this 
button wil turn back when working in 
the upright position. А coating of stain 
completes the task. H. H. 
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TRIMMING AND MOUNTING PRINTS.— II. 


N last week’s Notes 
we described how 
the finished print 
—i.e. finished so 
far as the develop- 
ing, fixing, wash- 
ing, and drying are 
concerned—should 
first be straight- 

ened and then the correct proportions 

of the subject decided upon, the 
remainder being trimmed away. We 

also drew attention to the fact that a 

great deal more depended upon the 

manner in which the print was '' pre- 
sented "—that is to say, trimmed, 
mounted, framed, etc.—than the 
average beginner would think possible. 

If you have visited one of the leading 

exhibitions, such as the Salon or the 

exhibition of the Royal Photographic 

Society, you wil doubtless have 

noticed that practically every print 

that was hung on the walls was nicely 

“© presented," and the total effect was 

pleasing and harmonious. In many 

cases the prints would not have been 
nearly so attractive for exhibition 
purposes if they had not been thought- 
fully and tastefully mounted. It has 
often happened, we believe, that a 
print has been rejected by an exhibi- 
tion selection committee merely on 
account of extremely bad mounting 
or framing; for although the print 
itself might be good, the bad taste 
shown in the mounting or framing 

pointed to the fact that there was a 

certain element of luck or chance in 

the achievement of the picture. 

It therefore behoves you, if you 
would make the best of your pictorial 
work, to see that when you secure a 
good pictorial result it is mounted and 
finished in a manner worthy of it. 

Last week we left the print at the 
stage where it had been trimmed with 
the aid of the two L-shaped pieces of 
cardboard which had been used to 
settle the question of the right amount 
of subject to be included in the finished 
picture, and this portion was indicated, 
as you will remember, by four pin 
pricks in the print itself, at the corners 
formed by the cardboard frame. 


You will find, however, that when deal- 
ing with a big print, although it is 
possible to determine the amount of 
the composition that is to be retained 
by the use of the two L-shaped pieces 
of card, it is not always so easy to so 
arrange them that they form a perfect 
rectangle. i.e. the opposite sides may 
be equal in length but the corners 
will not be perfectly square and right- 
angled. 

This difficulty may be overcome in 
two ways. First, the two arms of each 
of the L-shaped pieces may be marked 
or scaled in inches, and fractions of 
inches, so that, for instance, each arm 
measures IO in. exactly and is scaled 
like a foot rule. An opportunity here 
occurs for making use of the scale 
which is printed every week on the 
back of the cover of THE A. P. This, 
as you will notice, is divided on one 
side into inches and fractions of 
inches, and on the other into centi- 
metres and millimetres. To utilise 
these scales, the arms of the L pieces 
should measure то inches exactly 
from the ends to 
the inside of the 
right angle, and the 
scales should be 
stuck on the card 
so that the one-inch 
space is at the end 
furthest from the 
angle. In this way, 
when using them as 
described and illus- 
trated last week, 
it wil always be 
possible to ensure an 
exact rectangle and 
with the opposite 
sides of the print 
correct and parallel, 
by noting that 
the measurements 
of the opposite 
sides are identical 
when the scales arc placed over them. 
If when this is done the pin pricks arc 
made in the corners аз suggested, 
you can depend upon the print being 
properly squared up and with right- 
angled corners, the pin pricks being 


used as guides for the straightedge 
when trimming. 

An alternative method for squaring 
up a large print or enlargement is 
one that has been described several 
times before in THE A. P., but for the 
benefit of new readers is well worth 
repeating. 

In trimming we have two things to 
consider—first, the obtaining of clean- 
cut edges and perfect rectangularity ; 
and second, the true trimming of the 
subject and the artistic effect. To 
obtain a clean-cut edge, we need the 
sharp-pointed penknife, the straight- 
edge held firmly down on to the print, 
and the cut made with decision and 
fairly quickly. The first cut should 
go right through the paper; if a 
second cut is needed, a ragged edge 
is almost certain to be the result. 


When the first side has been cut the - 


print should be loosely folded over on 
itself. That is, if the long side has 
been cut the two ends must be brought 
together, bringing the opposite ends 
of the cut edge exactly coincident, 


Now if a nick 


as at B in diagram. 
is made in the print, as at A, the two 
points will be marked through which 
the opposite side cut must pass. In this 
simple way perfect parallelism may 
be rapidly obtained. 
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Next fold the print over in the 
opposite direction, not quite so loosely, 
but still taking care not actually to 
crease or to crack it. The two cut 
edges must be brought absolutely 
together. Nicks may then be made 
at each end, and will give the positions 
for the cuts for the ends of the print. 


If this method is carefully carried out, 
a perfectly rectangular trimming will 
be obtained. 

When trimming the first side of the 
print, it is well to remember to make 
it parallel to some horizontal line in 
the composition. In a seascape, for 
instance, the skyline should be chosen, 
and one long side of the print trimmed 
quite parallel with this. Nothing 
looks worse when viewing a photo- 
graph than to note that the horizon 
line is apparently running up or down 
hill, or that vertical lines of buildings 
are not perfectly upright. 

The print having now been trimmed, 
the important business of selecting 
a suitable mount should next occupy 
your attention. It has been demon- 
strated in recent years that many 
of the schemes of mounting photo- 
graphs on dark and various-coloured 
mounts, and also the form of mounting 
known as multiple mounting, have 
not been entirely successful. Con- 
tinued experience of well-mounted 
pictures in portfolios and exhibitions 
has shown that the simpler and plainer 
the mount (which should preferably 
be of a light tint or white) the greater 
chance have the tone values and good 
points of the picture itself of securing 
recognition. Many of the schemes of 
multiple mounting—which meant a 
series of pieces of mounting paper 
arranged one over the other so that 
their edges only showed in the form 
of a series of lines or bands round the 
print—tended to detract from the 
interest of the picture. 

Therefore, when choosing mounting 
paper for your prints, select one or 
two light’ tints only, say a. very 
light pearly grey, a light cream or 
ivory tint, and plain white. These, 
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of course, should not be perfectly 
smooth like writing paper, but should 
have a broken or slightly rough sur- 
face. With these three light tints 
it should be quite possible to effect a 
successful and suitable mounting 


scheme for practically every print 
you 


are ever likely to produce, 
and with 
every chance 
of enhancing 
its quality. 
It wil be 
un derstood, 
ofcourse, 
that a bad 
print—one in 
which all the 
tones are 
muddy and 
the high 
lights fogged 
—could prob- 
ably not be 
improved 
by any form 
of mounting ; 
but, on the 
other hand, a 
print with a good range of gradations 
from light to dark will always be 
enhanced by simple mounting on a 
plain light mount. 

The best plan, perhaps, will be to 
take your trimmed prints and try them 
on sheets of plain mounting paper, 
allowing a considerable margin around 
the prints. If, for instance, a print 


.is approximately quarter-plate size, 


allow three or four inches margin 
above and on either side of the print 
and, say, five inches or more below the 
print. Always remember that to get 
the best effect of proportion in mount- 
ing, a greater space must be left below 
the print than above it. 

We have on previous occasions 
pointed out and demonstrated the 
extraordinary difference that the colour 
or depth of tone of a mount will make 
to the tone values of a print. This is 
shown very clearly in the little repro- 
duction herewith. In each case the 
small square in the centre is of the 
same tone, but owing to the surround- 
ing mount being different—in one case 
much lighter than the little square, 
and in the other much darker—the 
apparent tone of the square itself, 
which represents the print, is entirely 
altered. When surrounded by a light 
mount, the tone of the square appears 
to be darker and stronger, whereas 
when surrounded by the very dark 
mount it looks very light. If this 
principle is followed in mounting a 
print, it will be seen that a dark, heavy 
print will look darker and heavier 
still on a very light mount, but will 
appear much lighter on a dark 
mount. 

The example given, however, is an 
extreme one, and is intended to show 
the effect when the print dealt with 
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is of a level tone all over. Generally 
speaking, the average photographic 
print shows a good range of tones 
from the lightest to the darkest, and 
one has therefore to strike a mean 
that will help both the shadows and 
the high lights. By experimenting 
with the tinted papers suggested above, 
it will be found that the pale grey or 
cream will (according to whether the 
colour of the print is warm or cold) 
be most generally suitable for mounting 
purposes, and that the tendency 
will be to try and make the shadows 
appear stronger and bolder rather 
than to make the high lights appear 
lighter. If a very dark mount is 
used, it is seldom that the shadows 
gain anything whatever in strength, 
although the high lights may appear 
brighter. Therefore, as in many be- 
ginners’ prints the sky is frequently 
a plain light tone, the light mount will 
not only strengthen the shadows, but 
will help to give a little more tone to 
the sky and high lights which might 
on a dark mount appear as mere 
blank paper. It is very rarely indeed 
that a dark mount will prove entirely 
suitable for a print. Occasions do 
arise, of course, when it will be correct, 
but in nine cases out of ten the light- 
tone mount will be the one that 
will help the print most, and should 
in consequence be used most 
frequently. | 

To still further assist the appearance 
of the print and add a finish to it, 
something in the way of a border 
should be added around the print, 
so as to avoid the abrupt transition 
from the edge of the print to the light 
mount. But care must be taken not 
to overdo this border to the extent of 
making it too attractive or strong, 
and so likely to draw more attention 
to itself than to the picture. Quite 
the best plan is to use another piece 
of paper of the same tone and character 
as the mount itself, and, say, about 
# or т inch bigger than the print at 
the top and sides, and about ij 
inch to show below the bottom of the 
print. When the print is mounted on 
this, and then on to the mount itself, 
the shadow cast by the edge of the 
inner mount will be quite sufficient 
to produce a slight border round the 
print which is pleasing and in many 
cases will be ample for the purpose in 
view. 

In other cases it may be necessary 
to use a piece of paper for the secondary 
mount of a similar colour, but slightly 
darker in tone, so that if, say, the 
main mount is a light grey, the border 
surrounding the print should be a 
similar grey but a tone or two lower. 
In this connection it is not often that 
the mount surrounding the print is 
successful when it is much lightey than 
the main mount. 

Next week the best methods of attaching 
the print to the mount will be described. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked ~“ Query " or “ Criticism " оп the outside. 
Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 

A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
MATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to the Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


Various Topics. 


I have a quarter-plate camera, and instead of ' 


being fitted with bellows I have to screw on 
three different lenses for threc, six, and nine 
feet. (1) What is the focal length? (2) 
When taking a long-distance picture, do I 
screw on the nine-feet lens? (3) Can I cop 
a postcard ? (4) How do I get it in focus with 
fixed viewfinder? (5) I took the enclosed on 
a foggy night, and burnt three feet of ribbon 
at fifteen feet. Why has it come out so badly ? 
(6) Can I make the ribbon burn better by 
soaking it in a strong solution of potass. chlorate ? 
J. b. (Wembley). 
(1) It is quite impossible for us to 
guess what is the focal length of your 
lens, beyond saying that usually it is 
somewhere not very far above or below 
five inches with a fixed-focus quarter- 
plate camera. (2) In all probability the 
camera lens used without any of the three 
supplementary lenses you mention will 
be in focus for all beyond, say, ten yards. 
(3) You can copy a postcard certainly, 
but as your shortest additional lens 
limits you to nothing nearer than three 
feet, your copy is likely to be perhaps 
one-sixth the size of the original, i.e. 
somewhere near about the size of a 
postage stamp. (4) The finder only 
shows the position and extent of the 
view taken by the lens, but has nothing 
to do with the '' in focus" part of the 
business. (5) We can make neither 
head nor tail of the print sent. What is 
it supposed to represent ? (6) No advan- 
tage. If you find any difficulty in get- 
ting the ribbon to start burning, rub the 
end with a bit of glass (sand) paper, or 
scrape it bright with a knife. 


Magnesium, Ete. 
(т) Could I use magnesium ribbon in conjunc- 
tion with incandescent gas, etc.? (2) Is a 
4% condenser big enough for enlarging quarter 
to wbole plate ? (3) uld you give me some 
idea of how to make a negative carrier with 
rise and fall ? J. M. (Burnley). 
(1) Yes, this is quite a workable idea. 
If you will refer to p. 429 in our issue 
of November 27, 1916, you may get 
some hints. The exposure (quantity of 
ribbon) required depends on so many 
possibly varying factors that we can only 
give you a very rough idea, which may 
perhaps be useful by way of making a 
first trial. Begin with half a minute 
with gas only, then burn one foot of 
ribbon at six or eight feet distance, 
F/6.8, with an extra-rapid plate (say 
H. and D. 200). Take care that no 


direct light either from'gas or magnesium 
falls on to the front glass of the lens. 
Hang up a white sheet two or three feet 
behind gas and magnesium. Do ‘not 
over-develop, and see that the developer 
is between 65 and 70 deg. Е. (2) If you 


draw a circle 44 inches diameter, and 


lay a quarter-plate on it, you will see 
that some of your negative is outside 
the circle. In fact, 44 is none too much 
for lantern plate (3l by 31) size. If 
you reckon 4 by 3 as the working part 
of a quarter-plate (41 by 31), you need 
a five-inch diameter circle or condenser 
to embrace this. (3) The simplest way 
of getting a rise and fall negative holder 
in the enlarger is to rest the carrier on 
two wooden wedges point to point; as 
these are pushed towards each other, 
they lift up the carrier. 


Hand Camera. 
(1) What is the longest exposure that can be 
given by camera held in the hand? (2) After 
being put away I find my shutter, timed at 
one-fftietb, now takes about one-fifth second, 
etc. J. H. L. (Leicester). 
(1) Depends on the worker. Some 
can give half a second, others are not 
safe beyond one-twentieth. It is largely 
a matter of practice and '' keeping cool.” 
(2) Points to dust or dampness in the 
working parts of the shutter. Try the 
effect of leaving the camera in a warm 
place, e.g. on kitchen mantelpiece, for 
а few hours. If this fails, send it to the 
makers for cleaning, etc. 


Enlarged Negatives. 
My quarter-plate negatives are developed for 
carbon printing, but I am dissatisfied with the 
small size. Could I make positives by contact, 
and then from these enlarged negatives by 
using daylight enlarger and magnesium ribbon 
along with some form of diffusing screen? Is 
this plan feasible? Should the positives be 
thin, or of the kind suitable for bromide en- 
larging ¢ Is there any book on the subject ? 
J. M. (Glasgow). 
Yes, your proposed plan is quite 
practical. We have made enlarged nega- 
tives up to 20 by 16 by a somewhat 
similar plan. Half the battle depends 
on getting just the right kind of positive 
(transparency). We have used the carbon 
process, also process dry plates. The 
positive should have abundant detail, 
and be rather thin, but not flat. It can 
best be judged by pressing it film side 
down (dry, of course) on a sheet oí 
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smooth white notepaper, when it should 
show as a bright picture, and little if 
any completely uncovered paper, i.e. 
detail in all but the extreme high lights. 
This positive should be free from developer 
stain. But as you work the carbon 
process, doubtless you will use this for 
your positives, with the special trans- 
parency tissue. We shall be interested 
to hear of your successful progress. 
Pyro Stain. 

I have been told that plain water will remove 

pyro stain. Is this so? 

H. W. H. (Bristol). 

Sometimes yes, sometimes по. -lf a 
negative be pyro stained and dried, then 
it would appear that prolonged washing 
has little effect. If, however, the stain 
be slight, and the plate be washed before 
being dried, sometimes the stain is prac- 
tically removed. An alkaline bath makes 
the stain darker, an acid bath makes it 
lighter in colour. But unfortunately, 
while the acid lightens the colour, it 
makes it less soluble and so more difh- 
cult of removal by washing. It should 
be remembered that tap water is often 
slightly alkaline, so that at first tap 
washing may seem to be making matters 
worse rather than better. One of our 
leading expert chemists advocates an 
alkaline fixing bath, with a view to 
making the stain more soluble, and so 
removable by washing. 
Portraiture. 

I notice in professional work that the image 

stands out white against a dark ground, or 

dark against a light ground. (1) How is this 

obtained ? (2) How are sketch portraits made ? 

W. R. C. (St. Margarets). 
The professional studio is usually 

equipped with several backgrounds, so 
that the operator may select that which 
is calculated to afford the degree of 
contrast required. By a suitable disposi- 
tion of curtains the figure is kept light 
or dark, as may be desired. It does not 
by any means follow that the strong- 
contrast effects you mention are alwavs 
the best. Custom is not always dis- 
criminating or tasteful. (2) Perhaps our 
best way of answering your query is to 
refer you to an article on p. 313 of our 
issue of October 18, 1915, which deals 
with sketch landscape work; also to 
р. 481, December 18, 1916, ‘Sketch 
Portraits.” 
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Who Did the Deed? 


Fox Ialbot's son, who died the other day, never interested 
himself much in photography, but his death has led to some 
rcopening of the ancient quarrel as to the identity of the man 
who first foisted photography upon the world. Some people 
are intensely eager to get at the criminal, though what they 
will do when they discover him I cannot imagine. Perhaps 
they will smuggle their cameras into the land of shades and 
photograph his restless spectre, which will be punishment 
enough, poor ghost! These people will not have it that either 
Fox Talbot or Daguerre was the original offender ; they make 
excuses for those pioneers, believing them to have bcen led 
into their devious ways by the enticement of some person or 
persons before them. And when you point out that Talbot's 
work was based on Wedgwood's, and Daguerre's on Niépcé's, 
they will not have these either. They go searching about in 
the dark corners of history for some anterior persons to gibbet, 
and if they fail to fix it upon the carlier offenders it is probably 
because, in literal truth, those earlier offenders werc unable to 
fix it themselves. 


What's Watt? 


One dear and honoured friend of mine, whose initials I can 
see through, writes to the Westminster Gazette to suggest that 
James Watt was thc first to make a sun picture, as though 
James Watt had not been in hot water enough already after all 
the wizard tricks he played with steam. But whether Watt 
produced the picture himself or not, it is certain, according to 
the W. С. correspondent, that a sun picture of Watt's house 
did somehow imprint itself on paper in the year 1794, and that 
this first photograph is still to be inspected in the neighbour- 
hood of Victoria Street. Не even builds a fascinating sugges- 
tion upon this ancient bit of artistic work, pointing out how 
many eighteenth century notabilities may have gazed upon it 
with open eyes of wonder, mentioning among others Charlotte 
Corday, Marat, and Robespierre. lt is remarkable that if 
these three people did see the picture they should all have 
gone in for a violent end immediately afterwards (if not a little 
while beforehand, for two of them died at the instigation oí 
guillotine or dinner knife in 1793, the year before the picture 
was produced, and the other a few months later). Which 
shows great prescience on their part. 


The Hidden Hand. ` 


. Other people are also discredited with the discovery or inven- 
tion of photography. They include Lord Brougham, the 
lawyer ot whom it was said that if he had known a little law 
he would have known a little of everything. That the first 
photographer should have been a lawyer is certainly plausible, 
tor both photographers and lawyers have taking ways with 
them. But. there is some evidence that a body calling itself 
the Lunar Society, at which the eighteenth century brilliants 
foregathered every full moon, did actually patent two separate 
methods of photography, but suppressed tnem ou. of a tender 
regard for the painters whose livelihood would have been 
imperilled. What a pity that subsequent inventors of photo- 
graphy were not animated by a like scruple! And if only thc 
painters had responded as they might have done, and, on the 
principle that one good turn deserves another, had suppressed 
painting altogether, what a knobbly world of trouble we should 
have been saved! 


Getting Warm. 


A nttle secret in my possession shows that photography 
can be dated back even more remotely than most people imagine. 
let the reader bear in mind the year 1659. If the four digits 
be added together they amount to twenty-four—the number 

t hours in а day —in itself а most significant and important 
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fact. Now, in 1689 there was published Locke's ‚ % 
famous '' Essay Concerning Human  Under- . 
standing." Let the reader hold his breath for 


what follows. In the second part of that monu- 

mental work and the eighth chapter, there occur these memor- 
able words: '' The picture of a shadow is a positive thing." 
It is obvious from this that Locke knew of photography, more 
especially as he immediately goes on to speak about the nega- 
tive—but I will leave the reader to refer to that famous classic, 
which no doubt already he knows almost by heart. Photo- 
graphy, then, was well on its way in 1689, which was just about 
the time when the National Debt began—a clear case of cause 
and effect. 


Guy and Gunpowder. 


Still one goes plunging back through,the deepening darkness 
of bygone times in the effort to find the execrable individual 
who set the black ball rolling. Our restless minds will never 
accept some prim and elderly scientist as the progenitor of 
this bit of jolly anarchy. Only against some wild, outrageous, 
and desperate fellow can such a charge be laid. I have just 
said that photography must have been known in the year 1689. 
That was the century of Guy Fawkes, or Fakes, or Fokus (the 
name is variously spelled), and he immediately suggests himself 
as the guilty person. Не specialised in sulphurous chemistry. 
as we know, and knew more than a thing or two about saltpetre 
and brimstone and charcoal. Moreover, he was a dark-room 
worker of some celebrity, renting a light-tight cellar for the 
purpose somewhere in the neighbourhood of Westminster. 
And when we read that on his apprehension he was possessed 
of a watch, matches, and a dark lantern with a light in it, 
suspicion becomes a certainty. 


Free Lances. 


(Suggested by the American war photographers who at 
present are ‘ doing " Europe.) 
The doughtv boys, all jaw and grin, 
With eyes as sharp as darts, 
And hides as thick as lemon skin, 
And quite unquaking hearts, 
They've got the cheek of Jezebel, 
Brazen as brass they are, 
The boys who come from Georgetown, Del., 
Or Philadelphia, Pa. 


They've come to busk for odds and ends 
Outflying in the row, 

To snap alike on foes and friends, 
And slither in the slough, 

To crank their eager movies on 
The shells all shrieking shrill— 

The boys who come from Hartford, Conn., 
Or from Chicago, Ill. 


They're ever in the front of things, 
Not tarrying at the base, 

No crash occurs but what it swings 
Their camera fronts in place, 

The bullets past their noses hiss, 
The bayonets prod their necks, 

The boys from Big Black River, Miss., 
Or Granite Mountain, Tex. 


Their finders on occasion may 
Be knocked all galley-west ; 

While hot upon a '' story," they 
May find themselves repressed, 

But not for long; thev're up again 
At Tommy or the Bosch, 

Oh, bully boys from Nashville, Tenn., 
Or Walla Walla, Wash. 
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PEACEFUL KESWICK—A GLIMPSE. By Ма. AND Mrs. Е. BOLTON. 
The original, a bromide print (8x 53), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. = | 
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During the past week we have received a great number 
of letters and personal inquiries from readers who are 
anxious to know whether their 
lenses will be commandeered by the 
Government. This idea has arisen 
from the somewhat incomplete statement on the subject 
that appeared in several of the daily newspapers. Some 
of these notices seemed to suggest that all lenses were 
wanted irrespective of focal length or aperture. For the 
benefit of readers generally, we give in full the 
order as issued on January 19 by the Press Bureau. 
It reads as follows :— 

The Minister of Munitions in exercise of the powers conferred 
upon him by the Defence of the Realm (Consolidation) Act, 1914, 
the Defence of the Realm (Amendment) No. 2 Act, 1915, the 
Defence of the Realm (Consolidation) Regulations, 1914, the 
Munitions of War Acts, rgr5 and 1916, and all other powers 
thereunto enabling him, HEREBY ORDERS that all persons 
having in their possession or under their control any photographic 
lens or lenses of the natures specified in the Schedule hereto shall, 
within seven days from the date hereof, send in to the Director 
of Optical and Glassware Munitions, 117, Piccadilly, London, W., 


Returns containing the following particulars with regard to such 
lens or lenses :--- 
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THE LENS SCARE. 


Focal length. 

Maximum aperture. 

Name of maker. 
Designation given by maker. 
Number given by maker. 
Type of diaphragm. 


THE SCHEDULE ABOVE REFERRED TO. 

(a) Anastigmatic lenses having focal lengths of from 8 inches 
to I2 inches inclusive and an aperture of not less than F/4.5. 

(b) Anastigmatic lenses having focal lengths of from 18 inches 
to 24 inches inclusive and an aperture of not less than F/6. 

(c) Anastigmatic, symmetrical, and rapid rectilinear lenses 
having focal lengths of from 22 inches to 26 inches inclusive 
and an aperture of not less than Е/тт. 

(d) Anastigmatic, symmetrical, and rapid rectilinear lenses 
having focal lengths of from 3o inches to 72 inches inclusive 
and an aperture of not less than F/8. 

From the above it is quite clear that the smaller 
anastigmats of focal lengths wp ѓо 8 inches (which is 
the sort usually to be found on the cameras of the 
average amateur) are not wanted by the Government. 
The more advanced workers, however, will probably 
find that their big anastigmats, and possibly their big- 
aperture tele-lenses, may be required. But it should be 
noted that for the time being the lenses themselves are 
not required, but only particulars of their whereabouts. 
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The Index to the last half-yearly volume of THE A. P, 

(July to December) is now ready, and copies may be 

obtained, price twopence each, on 

THE “A.P.” INDEX. application to our publishers, 52, 

| Long Acre, London, W.C. Readers 

who desire to have the Index sent packed flat with 

cardboard to avoid creasing should enclose an addi- 
tional stamp for the purpose when applying. 


Ап unabashed plea for sentiment and melodrama was 
made by Commander Clayton Calthrop, R.N., in his 
really philosophical discourse 
at the Camera Club on “ Penny 
Plain, Twopence Coloured." The 
author of ““ Tinsel and Gold ” came down heavily on the 
side of the coloured, and he appeared to believe that if 
the war is going to do anything at all for us, it is going 
to remove that affectation of callousness which bade fair 
a few years back to become a tyranny. We are going 
to be less restrained in our expression of emotion, and 
if we do not exactly wear our hearts on our sleeves, 
at least we shall no longer make the pretence of having 
no hearts at all. The strong man is no longer going to 
be afraid to weep, and we shall not allow the world of 
imagination to be eclipsed as it has been in the past 
by the world of facts. However this may be, one 
sympathised with the Commander in his visit to Tin- 
tagel, for everyone pointed out to him the spot “ where 
probably King Arthur sat," or ‘‘ where probably Sir 
Lancelot took to horse." But in his imagination King 
Arthur sat on the brow of every English hill, and Sir 
Lancelot rode in haste down every green English lane. 
The intrusion of facts, instead of enlightening one, 
often only confused and made vague the picture which 
was in the mind already. 


TWOPENCE COLOURED. 


The short paper sent by two American gentlemen 
on a new and rather elaborate piece of machinery 
which they have designed 
for the testing of shutter 
speeds served to open up a 
discussion at the Royal Photographic Society on the 
general question. The President expressed the view 
that the very high speeds were of little value, generally 
speaking, to photographers, the useful range being 
somewhere from } sec. to 1-30th sec., and that there- 
fore the thing to be desired was some dependable 
means of testing shutters at these comparatively low 
speeds. He described a device of his own in which a 
motor-driven hand carrying a mercury bulb was made 
to revolve on a dial at a known speed, and the cir-. 
cumference of the dial being divided off into a hundred 
equal parts, the exposure on a plate could be made to 
show the number of these divisions which had been 
covered. Various other instruments which have been 
designed from time to time were mentioned, and some 
of them were thought to be worth reviving. The 
visual testing of shutters was generally condemned, on 
account of the personal equation involved, but, as Mr. 
S. H. Wratten pointed out, if there were no means of 
calculating the personal equation and correcting for 
it in the case of each individual, the work of Greenwich 
Observatory would be of little use. 


SHUTTER SPEED TESTING. 
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WINTER WORK WITH THE HAND-CAMERA. 


By Н. ESSENHIGH-CORKE, F.R.P.S. 


Special to” The А. P. & P. N?” 


URING these 
duller months 
of the year 

тапу photo- 

graphers who are not 
engaged in war work 
are inclined to put 
away their hand- 
cameras, in spite of all that has been written on the 
possibilities of work under the less fortunate light condi- 
tions that prevail. 

Even those workers who keep their cameras out and 
ready for work in non-restricted areas are apt to put 
off some subjects because they feel that their apparatus 
is not good enough or their lens is not fast enough 
for successful results ; but I hope to show that there 
are practically very few subjects (provided, of course, 
that they are not barred by the authorities) that the 
possessor of even a very cheap camera cannot attempt 
with good results, if a few precautionary measures 
are taken beforehand. 

There are thousands of amateurs who are in posses- 
sion of some form of hand-camera which is fitted with a 
shutter working at a speed marked one twenty-fifth 
of a second or thereabouts, and on most of those cameras 
which have no definite speed marked on them this is 
about the actual speed at which the shutter works. 
Those workers who have a better camera, with speeds 
of one-fifth, a quarter, and half a second, will find 
that these are the speeds most in use at this time of 
the year for general work, and many who have only 
the cheaper forms have told me that they cannot do 
work because of the impossibility of making their 
shutters work slower. 

It is manifestly impossible to secure well-exposed 
negatives in the winter, or even on some subjects, such 
as portraits near the camera, in the shade or late in 
the evening at other seasons, unless one has a lens work- 
ing at a large aperture, such as F/4.5, and costing more 
than many are able to afford, so that those who have 
only a cheap form of quarter-plate, or especially those 
thousands who now have one of the many forms of 
vest-pocket cameras, such as the Kodak vest-pocket 
or the Ensignette, will, by the simple means I am going 
to describe, be able to use their cameras all the year 
round. 

It does not seem to occur to many that there is no 
absolute need to always use the shutter just because 
it is there, because all these cameras have a “time ”’ 
exposure marked on them, by which means the shutter 
can be made to keep open, and this, according to what 
several people have told me, is in order that they can 
give long exposures when photographing interiors, etc. 

But there is no reason whatever whv half the sub- 
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jects which the average 
amateur takes should 


not be given short 
time exposures, and 
the only necessary 
thing is that some 
means should be taken 
to rest the camera 


on something, instead of holding it in the hand 
as usual. This does not necessarily mean that one 
must buy and carry a tripod always, as in the case of 
those who have a vest-pocket camera for the sake of 
lightness and portability, the tripod would be much 
more bulky to carry about than the camera itself. 
The worker’s own ingenuity will suggest what form 
of camera support is most convenient according to his 
immediate surroundings at the time when the exposure 
is to be made, and when one is working at home or in 
the garden a chair or table will naturally be selected as 
most convenient. i 

But when out and away from home there are several 
ways that the camera can be supported for the brief 
time required ; that again will depend upon the surround- 
ings. Many useful small contrivances by which the 
camera can be strapped or screwed on to a bicycle or 
a tree or fence are to be bought, and each has its 
advantages for some class of work; but even without 
these aids I have often secured results by some of the 
following methods which would have been impossible 
otherwise. 

If one is cycling, the bicycle can be turned upside 
down, so that it stands firmly, and the camera laid or 
rested upon it, or a small stone or piece of wood can 
be propped up against the bicycle, at an angle, and the 
camera rested upon the saddle, and propped up into 
an upright position by means of some small object 
from one's pocket, such as a tobacco pouch or match- 
box, or pocket-book. If one has a companion also 
with a bicycle, the two cycles will prop each other up 
and form an idcal support. 

But it does not always happen that a bicycle is 
handy, and then, according to the situation, one must 
make the best of what articles are at hand. If one is 
in the country, a simple plan is to cut three sticks about 
a yard long, or a little longer, and then fix these up in 
the form of a tripod, with their tops crossed, and pro- 
jecting beyond the point where they cross, tying them 
with a piece of string if this is available, and if not 
with some strands of coarse grass, or smaller pliable 
twigs or branches. The camera can then be rested in 
the fork made by the crossed tops of the sticks. 

With a piece of dead wood ora large stone, tied 
securely on to a growing tree or an iron fence with 
string, one can make another form of camera rest 
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- which can be used where it is impossible to cut three 
sticks. 

I have for many years carried a walking stick with 
a small hole drilled in the handle, through which a 
camera screw can be passed, and the camera screwed 
on to it in the same way as with a regular tripod, and 
this can hardly be classed as a tripod or accessory, 
as it is so natural to carry a walking stick. This 
walking stick can then be very easily pushed into soft 
ground or grass, and if the ground be too hard or stony, 
then a small hole must be made with one's pocket 
knife, into which the stick can be inserted, and the 
stick firmly wedged into a firm upright position by 
pushing smaller stones all round it well into the hole. 
Care should be taken to select a moderately firm and 
not too springy stick, so as to lessen the risk of vibra- 
tion. The several patterns of real tripod walking 
sticks that are on the market are usually somewhat 
heavy and cumbersome. 

Having then in some way fixed up the camera, there 
remains the matter of making the time exposure, and 
one has chiefly to guard against vibration and move- 
ment of the camera, so that it is not as a rule possible 
to work the shutter by its proper little trigger, because 
this would cause movement. Of course, if a patent 
pneumatic or Antinous release is available, this can 
be used, but on the small pocket models one must 
again resort to some home-made arrangement. 

One can, if desired, buy a proper leather cap, but 
this should be got two or three sizes too large, although 
almost any ordinary pocket object will serve equally 
well. 

After having fixed the camera in the desired posi- 
tion, and focussed or pointed it at the object to be 


OR the production of what is known as the '' red- 

chalk " tone, the favourite formula has hitherto been 

one requiring in its make up a large proportion of 
neutral potassium citrate, a chemical not usually stocked 
and consequently unhandy to obtain at any time, now, 
in company with most other potassium salts, only to 
be had at a very enhanced price. The writer has therefore 
been led to make trials in other directions, and is now able 
to give particulars of a method of producing red tones of 
a particularly pleasing nature, with sparkling high lights, 
the print being free from the dull and sunken aspect hitherto 
characteristic of copper toning. 

To those who are contemplating the production of red- 
chalk pictures for the first time, it may be well to say 
that in the case of most subjects, landscapes particularly, 
the bromide print must be exposed and developed to such 
an extent as would render it useless if left in the black : 
this, indeed, is one factor making for the superiority of 
the red-chalk print over one in black and white from the 
same negative. 

Granted that the negative one is working from is robust 
and well graded, the extra exposure enables the entirc 
scale of gradation to be recorded on the print, which in 
the subsequent process of toning loses its heaviness and 
becomes a thing of charm. 

The toning bath is made by dissolving 


Copper Sulphate: Lice vvv rniret na 20 gr. 
Potass. ‘ferricyanide: = гз rae IO gr 
ID War 32:092 анне aod as 3 oz 


This produces a muddy greenish fluid, to which is added 
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photographed, and having got all ready with the dark 
slide drawn, or the film wound into position ready for 
exposure, the cap or a small pocket-book, tobacco 
pouch, another dark slide or any other dark-coloured 
object, should be held right up against the lens just 
touching it, and then, before making the exposure, the 
shutter must be opened. In order to avoid all risk 
of vibration, a few seconds should be allowed to pass 
whilst one carefully eases this temporary cap a little 
away from the lens, and at the critical moment it can 
be slipped right away for the desired time of the expo- 
sure. By taking it away, and replacing it again as 
quickly as possible, an exposure of about a quarter of 
a second will result, or any other longer time can be 
given. 

In replacing the cap there is no need to be so careful 
about movement, as the deed will have already 
been done, so it can be clapped back as quickly as one 
likes, and then the shutter reclosed properly. It may 
sound rather a tricky method of work, but a few 
moments' trial at home will convince anyone that it is 
really verv easy. 

Even with a high-class lens working at F/4.5 I am 
in the habit of employing this method of exposure 
whenever I want to give more than the slowest expo- 
sure marked on the shutter, or rather whenever the 
necessary exposure is longer than I can safely hold the 
camera still for. 

From past experience gained, or rather bought, in 
former times, when I only had a camera with a lens 
working at F/rr, I can confidently assert that there 
are very few subjects that cannot be secured in the 
way I have described above, and I hope that these. 
notes will be of use to some newer workers. 
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RED BROMIDES. 


Ву DAVID IRELAND. 

Special to " The A. P. & P. N.” 

sufficient of a saturated solution of ammonium carbonate 
to dissolve the precipitate and leave the solution a clear, 
Slightly greenish blue. After this stage has been reached, 
another half an ounce of the ammonium cartonate solution 
is added. The ammonia salt being of a very volatile 
nature, the quantity required will varv according to its 
condition : if fresh, about 200 grains will be required, and 
this is represented by two fluid ounces of the saturated 
solution. 

The bromide print, which has been fixed and washed 
in the usual way, is flowed with enough of the toning 
solution to cover it, and passes through a series of colours 
of increasing warmth. In the early stages some most 
agreeable purples are produced, and, of course, the opera- 
tion may’ be arrested at any moment; for red tones, 
however, the print is allowed to remain until action ceases, 
when ten minutes’ washing follows. It will now be seen 
that a slight pink tone pervades the high lights, and this 
is removed by a brief immersion in 


Liquor ammonia (strong) 30 drops 
Water б oz. 


Used in these proportions this clearing bath will not affect 
the density of the print; used stronger it will, so that 
means of local or general reduction are at hand if required. 
After another five minutes' washing the print may be 
laid out to dry. 

The toning solution may be used for two prints in imme- 
diate succession; after that it should be thrown away. 
The cost is trifling—about a penny three-farthings for 
the five ounces. 
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STORAGE AND REGISTRATION 
OF NEGATIVES. 


By HORACE C. INSKEEP. 


Special to ‘Тһе Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


`НЕ storage and registration of negatives is usually 
T attempted by the average amateur in a haphazard, 
slipshod fashion, and when any particular negative 
is required a hunt round dark-room, cupboard and boxes 
is generally necessary before the desired negative is found. 
Sometimes it is in a condition which will entail a consider- 
able amount of work on both negative and print before a 
presentable result 
can be obtained. 
Then the wish 
is often expressed, 
"Why don't I 
store my  nega- 
tives properly ? ” 

It is the easiest 
thing in the world 
if you set your 
mind on doing so, 
and keep in the 
same mind for two 
or three months ; 
then it will become 
quite natural to 
place your nega- 
tives in bags for 
protection. 

In the majority of negative files much emphasis is made 
of the name of the place where the negative was taken, 
which is of secondary importance to the pictorial photo- 
grapher, who does not care an atom where the plate was 
exposed, providing he can obtain the desired result. For 
this photographer a ‘pictorial index to his negatives would 
be of greater use than names of towns, villages or objects 
which are, more often than not, forgotten. 

The method of storage and registraticn devised by the 
writer and set forth in this article, is not perhaps quite 
original in every detail, but since the adoption this method 
has proved to be the most convenient and inexpensive 
in working of any system of storage tried during the past 
ten years. A large number of negatives, varying in size 
from quarter to whole plate, have been filed, and in every 
instance it is a simple matter to find the negative required, 
and even more simple to replace when finished with. 

In the system to be described no classification of nega- 
tives is attempted, except as to size and cloud subjects. 
For convenience of storage, the first is a necessity, and 
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The Open Album. 
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Му negatives, a print 
must be made from 

Fig. 1. each on P. О.Р. 

or other convenient process, and the various sized nega- 
tives numbered from No. 1, by scratching on the film 
side with a needle point or marking with ink. The nega- 
tives are then placed in semi-transparent paper bags, and 
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the number of the negative written in the top left-hand 
corner of envelope. 

For storing the negatives advantage has been taken 
of the boxes originally supplied by the plate makers. Each 
box is filled with as many negatives as possible, and the 
first and last number of the negatives contained in each 
placed on one of the outside edges, so that when the box 
is stood on edge upon a shelf the numbers will be visible, 
and allow the removal of any box without disturbing the 
remainder (fig. 1). 

The negative bags on the market are generally too long 
to fit in the plate boxes, and they must be cut down, as 
shown in fig. 2, to the length of the negative, when they will 
fit very comfortably although a little too wide. 

The classification is done on the prints after they have 
each been mounted upon 
a sheet of paper, 11 by 
9 in. in size, and all 
particulars entered there- 
on, including the negative 
number, place where taken, 
and the date, and any 
further information  re- 
quired concerning the 
subject. The prints should 
be only pasted to the sheets 
by the left-hand edge, so 
that the leaves may bend 
easily when consulting the 
file. 

These mounted prints 
are divided into groups 
on the following plan: 
Pure Landscape, Landscape with Figures, 
Studies, Portraiture, Architectural, 
Studies, Animals, Clouds; and the whole inserted in 
four loose-leaved albums, so that additions may be 
easily made to a group and any print removed without 
undue interference with the other prints. 

The albums for holding the prints are of cardboard, 
covered with mounting paper, and the hinge strengthened 
with linen. The back cover is made in one piece, and 
measures a shade larger than the paper used for mounting 
the prints, and on the left-hand edge four holes are punched 
to take the cord for binding. The top cover is made 
in a Similar fashion, except that the cover is hinged in its 
length about three-eighths of an inch from the side where 
the holes are placed, so that the album can open easily. 

The covers and leaves are strung together with tape or 
cord as shown in sectional diagram (fig. 3), and the ends 
tied together across back of album, so that nothing projects 
from the sides but the one thickness of tape. 
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A FINELY ILLUSTRATED BOOK ON BROMIDE 
PRINTING TO BE HAD FOR THE ASKING. 


N excellently produced and remarkably attractive book 
А dealing with the production of exhibition pictures on 
bromide paper has just been issued by Kodak, Ld., and 
every reader of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER who wishes to 
make good and characteristic prints should hasten to obtain a 
copy. It is to be had free for the asking, and is probably one 
of the best printed and illustrated books of its kind that has 
yet appeared. We feel sure that those who obtain this publica- 
tion would not grumble if they had to pay at least a shilling for 
it. The full title of the book is “ Kodak Bromide Pictures, 
by Some Who Make Them." Full-page illustrations by the 
Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, Furley Lewis, C. F. 
Inston, Will Cadby, W. Thomas, and A. H. Blake are given, 
and accompanying these pictures is a series of practical articles 
describing the methods of work followed by these well-known 
exhibitors in the production of their exhibition prints. 

Twelve reproductions of exhibition pictures are included, 
and these are printed in the very best style. The book contains 
no less than sixty-four pages of interesting, practical and instruc- 
tive writing. А mass of formule is included, and there is an 
introduction by Mr. W. L. F. Wastell. Readers should turn to 
advertisement page ix. in this issue and fill in the coupon 
printed there. If this is posted to Kodak, Ld., Kingsway, 
London, W.C., a copy of the new book will be sent by return. 
Readers should avail themselves promptly of this opportunity. 
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Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons (Camera House, Farringdon 
Avenue, London, E.C.) inform us that they have been appointed 
sole agents in Great Britain for the shutters and lenses made 
by the Wollensak Optical Co., of Rochester, U.S.A. Catalogues 
and all information concerning these productions may be 
obtained on application to Messrs. Butcher as above. | 


The Toronto Camera Club is desirous of adding to its reference 
library as nearly complete a collection as possible of manu- 
facturers and dealers’ catalogues and price lists of photographic 
apparatus and materials. The club would especially like to 
receive the large, complete catalogues which manufacturers issue 
to dealers. All such matter received will be catalogued and kept 
in a permanent reference library for the use of the club's members, 
a large proportion of whom own very extensive photographic 
equipments to which they are constantly adding. The club's 
address is 2, Gould Street, Toronto. 

The Annual Social Evening of employees of Messrs. Rajar, 
Limited (the well-known plate and paper makers of Mobberley, 
Cheshire) was held on a recent Saturday, and proved a great 
success. It took the form of a concert, dance and whist drive, 
and during the evening a collection taken on behalf of the fund 
for supplying cigarettes to employees serving at the front, 
realised the sum of {2 16s. The neat and artistic programme 
printed on bromide card, with а Mobberley landscape view on the 
cover, was entirely produced in the Rajar works. 


** Winter Photography °° is the title of the latest issue of the 
* Photo-Miniature." It deals with suitable apparatus, exposures 
and methods of treatment for various outdoor winter subjects, 
and contains a number of half-tone reproductions of wintry 
landscapes by well-known workers. Messrs. Houghton's, Ltd., 
88-89, High Holborn, W.C., are the London agents for the 
handbook. 


** TEB ” Photo Mounts.— A new and very complete catalogue 
of mounts and albums for every kind of photograph bas just 
been published by W. Butcher and Sons, Ltd., of Camera House, 
Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. The book contains upwards 
of a hundred and fifty well illustrated pages which show the 
appearance of each variety of mount, mounting board, nature 
paper, and album, etc., together with description and price ; 
so that the intending purchaser can know exactly what he is 
getting. Every reader of THE A. P. who wishes to make the 
most of the appearance of his pictures by tasteful mounting, or 
display them in portíolios or albums, should write to the above 
address for a copy of this excellent list. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


RicH PURPLE TONES ом Р. О. P.—After printing a piece of 
P. O. P. I soaked it in water for a few seconds, rinsing it, and 
afterwards placed it in the ordinary gold-toning bath, when 
it was toned to a cool brown. It was then rinsed and fixed as 
usual. After it was thoroughly dry, I held the print close in 
front of the fire so that it received a good heat, the back of the 
print being towards the fire. This treatment turned the tone 
of the print to a light purple. When it was an even tone all 
over, I held it over some boiling water, in the midst of the steam, 
which restored the density and rendered the tone a still stronger 
purple. I do not know whether this method has been tried 
before, but I have never to my knowledge heard of it, so I am 
making it known in case it may be of interest to readers of 
THE A. P.—P. Н. [The print submitted by our correspondent 
if of a very fine and unusual purple colour.— Ep., THE А. Р. 


* * * * * 


А MUDDY, LIFELESS BROMIDE PRINT can be considerably 
improved by one application of the chromium intensifier. This 
treatment adds to the depth of the print and turns the colour 
into a fine rich black. The solution is made by dissolving 
Ioo grains of potassium bichromate in Io ounces of water and 
then adding 3} drachms of hydrochloric acid. After bleaching, 
the print should be washed for five minutes, exposed to daylight 
or strong artificial light, and redeveloped with Dolmi.—The 
Professional Photographer. 


* * * * * 


BINDING LANTERN SLIDES—A PRACTICAL T1p.—When binding 
up lantern slides with their respective masks and: cover glasses, 
it is a matter of some difficulty ‘to keep all three components 
of the slide in their correct positions unless one of the commercial 
‘“ vices ” sold for this purpose be employed. The present writer 
when binding slides prevents slipping, which, it may be added, 
often means scratching the fine surface of the transparency, 
very simply as follows: When ready to be bound up the slide 
is laid film up on the table; the selected mask, before being laid 
in position, is given a touch of seccotine at each corner, in 
order to fasten it to the slide. Then when the mask is in position 
it is given another touch of adhesive at each corner in order to 
hold the cover glass. The slide is then laid aside for a few 
minutes for the adhesive to get hard, and may then be very 
easily bound up without any fear that either mask or cover glass 
may slip in the usual way. This little hint will be found of 
immense value in practical work in saving time and possibly 
temper as well.—R. M. F. 


* * * * * 


THE TONE OF THE BACKGROUND.— For a long time I could 
not understand how some of the home portrait workers secured 
the fine backgrounds that appeared so naturally subdued in 
their pictures. When I tried to do this kind of work my back- 
grounds came out very light, with the figures in the wallpaper 
and other details very strong and obtrusive. Just by accident 
I discovered that it was all a matter of either cutting off the 
light that illuminated whatever was behind the sitter; or, if 
that was not possible, selecting such a position for the subject 
that the room behind was not too brilliantly lighted. If one 
wishes an extreme example of what can be achieved in this 
direction, let him pose his subject just outside an open door 
leading into a wood-shed, or some such umpromising scene 
that is dimly lighted. Despite the fact that the eye can see 
a jumble of undesirable material for a portrait background, the 
picture will come out with a fine black background having 
excellent atmospheric effect. Seat the subject back in the 
room, open all the wood-shed windows, and admit a flood of 
light, and all the objectionable surroundings will be painfully 
in evidence.—A. S. D. in Camera Craft (San Francisco). 
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EDINBURGH——WINTER. By Warp Muir. 
From the Exhibition of Members’ Work, now ofen at the Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi. 
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THE EVENING STAR, By W. H. PORTERFIELD (Buffalo, U.S.A.) 
The original of this picture was exhibited at the London Salon of Photography. 
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THE NEW HAT. By Р. № Митев, 
The original, a bromide print (43 x 6)), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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AFTER SHOOTING. By RAFFAELE MrNocnuio (Italy). 


The original, a loned bromide print (8x91), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Compelition. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Lancashire and Cheshire Federation. 


Somewhat belated, yet welcome, is the report 
of the annual meeting of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Photographic Union. Pressure of work and the 
stress of the times are the only reasons—are all- 
sufficient reasons. There was a good assembly 
at the annual meeting, which was, under all the 
circumstances, most gratifying. Dr. Thurstan 
Holland presided and presented the certificates 
awarded in the print and slide competitions. As a 


result of a discussion it was thought inadvisable to 


publish a Year-book for 1917, owing to the expense 
and little prospect of getting help with advertise- 
ments. A printed slip will be issued shortly showing 
the aiterations necessary. As many of the lecturers 
are on active service, or may be shortly, it will be 
advisable for secretaries to arrange their syllabus 
earlier than usual on account of possible but un- 
avoidable refusals. For the same reason it is 
necessary that the secretaries of societies in the 
Federation should at once furnish the Federation 
secretary with particulars of any new lectures or 
any lecturer known to be away on service. This 
should be done at once. 


New Federation President. 

The new officers of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Federation for 1917 are: President, Т. Lee Syms, 
F.R.P.S. ; vice-presidents, Miss Jackson (Warring- 
ton), Capt. С. A. ы жыт, (Southport), G. Collins 
(Bootle), F. Н. Taylor (Chorley), and T. Midgley 
Конете The executive committee are the officers 
of the Federation and C. F. Inston, F.R.P.S. (Liver- 
pool), S. L. Coulthurst, F.R.P.S. (Manchester 
Amateur), and С. A. Booth (Preston Pictorial). 
In their main functions the rest of the officers and 
council have not been changed, and are as shown 
in the 1916 Year-book. The general secretary is 
Mr. F. Whitaker (who curiously resides in Yorkshire, 
viz. Beech Villas, Sowerby Bridge). The exhibition 
secretary is T. Lee Syms 4 anchester), the president ; 
folio secretary, H. L. Hadfield (Dukinfie а); slide 
secretary, H. Harrison (Oldham); treasurer, H. H. 
Beetham (Nelson). Competitions arranged for the 
current year are as arranged last year, particulars 
of which appear in the Year-book referred to. Any 
additional announcements will appear on this page 
as required from time to time. 


The Uncertainty of 1917. 

The warning issued by the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Federation secretary may well be accepted by all 
the federations. е current year is so uncertain 
as to what may be required from all citizens by the 
State that I cannot urge too strongly and persistent] 
that secretaries and committees should look well 
ahead and make their arrangements as elastic as 
possible and in good time, so as to provide for any- 
thing which may take place. The bombshell to the 
agriculturists that one-half of their remaining staffs 
would be wanted at once came so suddenly that one 
wonders who may be the next to Le startled into a 
reality that will affect photographic societies more 
than it has already done. The war has, of course, 
affected yx societies to the point of suspension ; 
in others it has caused very little disorganisation, 
and in some cases it has done good, for it has brought 
out that latent power of organisation that is the 
salt of success. et we may all be affected even to 
the point of total suspension. One hopes not, yet 
let us be prepared for any emergency by being 
organised well in advance, and remember it is up 
to the federations to set the example and, if necessity 
arises, to lend a helping hand. 


A Blessing in Disguise. 

I have been looking through the detailed report 
of the Leeds Camera Club, and find many words of 
wisdom in the manuscript of the retiring secretary, 
Mr. E. Crick, and I wish I had space at my disposal 
to give more than an extract. He tells me it was 
with serious misgivings he began its preparation ; 
difficulty here, perplexity there, and total prohibi- 
tion elsewhere have made the path of the amateur 
photographer a very precarious one indeed. In the 
early months of 1916 they greatly treasured a sheet 
of foolscap bearing the signature of the competent 


military authority authorising them to lawfully do 
some outside photography in Leeds and around ; 
but it was destined to be of short duration, and from 
what occurred in other parts of the country the 
puzzle became less and less easy to solve. No one 
knows whether he is doing right or wrong. Of 
course, the exhibition suffered and everything else 
in common, except perhaps the membership, which 
remained about normal, and finance struggled 
through, perhaps scorched but not burnt. There is, 
however, according to Mr. Crick, a silver lining. 
Notwithstanding the increased prices of materials 
and the military and police restrictions, there is 
nothing to po " home photography," and he 
ints out that what has been regarded as a serious 
andicap to the work of photographic societies 
generally may prove а blessing in disguise. 


Prepare for ** After the War." 

What the amateur photographer lacks most is 
technical knowledge, as evidenced by the reply 
columns of ТнЕ A. P. and by the questions asked 
by the rank and file when demonstrations are being 
given at the club room. It seems to show we have 
been in too great a hurry to get abroad with our 
cameras, instead of first obtaining a thorough theo- 
retical knowledge of the science of photography. 
It may be argued, as Crick remarks, that if we are 
not to take out the camera till this knowledge has 
been obtained, it is doubtful if some would ever get 
out at all. The point of the argument іс, however, 
that a halt has been called to outdoor photography, 
and thus a splendid opportunity is created for the 
study of the art and science of the subject. Books 
on eve phase of the science may be cheaply 
obtained from THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
DN either direct from Long Acre, London, or 
through the medium of any dealer in materials or 
apparatus; and armed with these authoritative 
tutors, coupled with the advantages of the society's 
workroom or the demonstration table, let us go 
forward. Let us prepare for the strenuous times 
we may expect “ after the war" by obtaining now 
a thorough knowledge of photographic technique. 


South Coast Still Hopeful. 


Exactly one-half of the membership of the South- 
ampton Camera Club are in khaki; of the other half 
the majority are engaged in work of national import- 
ance, and as a consequence find their energies 
diverted to other and more important channels than 
photography from the amateur point of view. One 
cannot be too definite in these expressions, for is not 
photography poyne an ever-increasing part in the 
prosecution of the war? The Flying Corps and the 
cinema prove it up to the hilt. A recent meeting 
of the Southampton Camera Club decided to keep 
the flag flying when someone proposed to suspend 
for the duration of the war. qu^ glad of it, and 
commend their courage, for there can be no outings 
in the South Coast area, no outside work. Councillor 
S. G. Kimber proved they could still elect Mr. Wm. 
Burrough Hill as their president—he proved it for 
the sixteenth time. One is glad to see these old 
friends still taking an active part in the welfare of the 
club they together helped to make. *‘If wecannot 
photograph elsewhere, come into mv garden " says 
President Hill, ' and help yourselves, whenever you 
want." That is the club spirit ! 


A Voice from the Tyne. 

I had almost concluded that the steam hammers 
of the Tyneside shipyards had smothered out the 
voice of the photographic societies on the banks of 
that mighty river of activity. I am glad, however, 
I am wrong, for the South Shields Photographic 
Society has sent a wireless whisper they are still 
" carrying on." The effect of the message was to say 
that the current week’s lecture was off because the 
lecturer was laid up and somehow they were going 
to arrange for another. Errors creep into syllabuses 
sometimes, and South Shields want me to help 
them to do justice to Messrs. Johnson and Sons, 
who are giving the society a lecture on tank develop- 
ment on February 6 (not Messrs. Butcher and Sons, 
as the syllabus says). I don't suppose that either 
of the firms cares much about the error. 


The Camera Club (17, John Street, Adelphi).—On Thursday, 
1, Mr. Ernest Fowles, F.R.A.M., will give a lecture 
entitled ‘‘ Sketches from the Trenches, by One on the Spot.” 


February 


Jefferies.” 
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No Rise in the Developer. 

A feature of the carbon demonstration of Mr. 
E. H. Grifün at the Wolverhampton Photographic 
Society on a recent Friday was the proof the lecturer 
gave of the wor Agli: cheapness of the photo- 
graphic materials required. Many developers, 
materials, and accessories of other processes have 
risen in prices or disappeared altogether, but the 
principal developer of carbon—good water and 
plenty of it—is one of the untouched elements of a 
rising market. Simplicity in working, a beautiful 
and wide range of tones, absolute permanency of the 
resulting pictures аге well-known commending 
qualities proving the great capabilities of this delight- 
ful process. 


The Demosthenes of the Dark-room., 

This is the title that has been conferred upon 
Mr. Geo. Weston, and in his recent lecture on 
'" Practical Pictorial Photography " at Hampshire 
House he fully justified it. mmencing w.th an 
endeavour to abridge the apparent chasm existing 
between the terms “ practical" and '' pictorial,” 
he said the former explains itself, but the latter 
quality is due to the abstraction of temperament 
and soul. The pictorial aspect contains two parts— 
the message idea, and the treatment used to express 
the message. No work can be styled pictorial that 
does not express some sentiment or feeling, and 
no picture can be considered a success that has no 
soul, or does not transport the mind of the beholder 
into the atmosphere in which it was taken. How 
well the ancients crystallised this conception in the 
fable of Pygmalion and Galatea, the story of the 
beautiful statue that only reached the stage of 
perfection when it became instinct with soul! It 
is not so much the subject as the method of inter- 
pretation. Usual faults in works that fail pictori- 
ally are want of simplicity, too much included in 
picture, disturbing composition, and too near a view 
point, which entails exaggerated perspective. То 
correct the distracting influence of colour it is help- 
ful to use a blue-glass finder, the view being then 
seen in monochroine. Preserve the harmony and 
emphasise the principal object, but avoid placing 
it in the centre of the picture. Balance is impor- 


tant, but eschew bilateral symmetry. Morning 
and evening are the best times for securing pictures. 
Visit the art galleries, subscribe to THE A. P., learn 


all you can from others, and join a good society 
such as Hampshire House. If immediate success 
does not reward you, don't blame camera, plates, 
apers, or developers, etc., but assume that in all 
likelihood the error is in the human equation. It 
was a first-rate lecture. To say that none could 
listen to it without learning is to pay but the tribute 
of simple truth to the orator's descriptive powers. 


Good Work at Middlesbrough. 

At the Cleveland Camera Club's Exhibition, Mr. W. 
G. Hill showed a large and beautiful collection of 
portraits; T. Brown, some delicate river studies 
and flower work; A. Robson, bromoils and carbons 
with many features of merit; J. J. Burton, some 
Dutch scenes ; J. W. Neats, landscape work and 
some ‘* breezy old salts’’; Е. W. Pearson, peaceful 
river scenes and quiet architectural studies ; Robt. 
Walton, tastefully mounted Continental street 
scenes; G. A. Alder, a number of studies of iron- 
works, with plenty of atmosphére about them, 
dog and child studies. Among the invited work 
I found two delightful child studies by Marcus 
Adams, and Alex. Keighley sent a copy of his 
Salon picture, ‘‘ Showery Weather," whilst Walter 
Benington sent a charming portrait of (Louis 
Raemaekers. To their kindness in exhibiting I 
must add their generosity in presenting the pictures 
to the war funds. Altogether the Cleveland Camera 
Club has every reason to be gratified at the success 
of its effort. This society believes in catering at 
the beginning, and I am told its novice classes are 
going strong. А full course of photography for 
five shillings is their motto, and it d titm largely 
to the novice who at the beginning may have bought 
his camera under the impression that it was a 
machine rather than a tool. 


Royal Photographie Society (35, Russell Square, W.C.).— 
On Tuesday, January 30, Mr. С. Avenell will lecture on '' Richard 
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ADAPTING AN ENLARGING CAMERA 
FOR ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


OW that the long winter evenings 

are here, amateur photographers 
have been getting out their enlargers again, 
There is one great drawback, however, 
which was mentioned in THE A. P. a 
few wceks ago, and that is the leakage of 
light from the average lantern. This 
article has been written for the purpose of 
showing the amateur how to fit his 
enlarger with electric light in a very 
simple manner, the result being a lantern 
not only absolutely “ light-tight " but 
with absence of all heat and smoke—a 
consideration if the dark-room is a small 
one. The measurements given are for the 
popular quarter-plate size, but the reader 
will see that other sizes can be adapted 
with equal ease. 

The first operation is the removal of the 
iron lantern body. In most cases it will be 
found that the condenser is left behind, 
being mounted in the wooden portion of 
the enlarger and projecting about 4 in., 
as shown dotted in fig. 1. The diameter 
of the condenser should be measured : 
for a quarter-plate it will be about 53 in. 
Assuming that the enlarger is fitted with 


Fig 1. 


a condenser of that size, a tin tea canister 
(B, fig. 1), 6 in. diameter and about 7 in. 
long, should be procured. Such tins 
can be bought at any shop selling kitchen 
utensils. The bottom of the canister is 
prised off, taking care not to damage the 
body in so doing. А piece of wood 
(P, figs. I and 2), 7 in. square and } in. 
thick, 15 now required, and a hole cut so 
that the canister, which in future will be 
referred to as the “ body,” just fits in 
ughtly. 

If the reader has no facilities for cutting 
the hole, a wood-turner or carpenter will 
do it for а few pence. The body is fitted 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND Р. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 


and photographs. 


so that the edge is flush with the surface 
of the wood mount P. It is kept in place 
by means of small brads, driven through 
the tin at intervals, as shown by the dotted 
lines in fig. 2. The body is indicated by 
the shaded ring B. The body is now 
fitted to the enlarger, over the condenser 
(shown dotted in fig. т) by means of 
screws placed at the corners of the 
mount P. 

The next point to be considered is the 
source of light. If the reader happens to 
use an ignition accumulator, either for 
a motor or {ог general experimental 
purposes, it will be quite an easy matter 
to use it for lighting a low-voltage lamp. 
Enlarging by means of the ordinary 
house-lighting current will be dealt with 
later on. Assuming that the reader 
decides to use an accumulator, a hole is 
made in the lid of the canister, just large 
enough to take an S. B. C. lampholder H 
(purchased from any dealer in electrical 
fittings). It is kept in place by the shade- 
carrier, which is screwed on after the 
holder is in position, thus clamping the 
lid C in between the back of the holder 
and the shade-carrier. 

In fig. 1 part of the body B has been 
drawn as if cut away, in order to show 
clearly the position of 
the electric bulb and 
holder when the lid 
is on. It wil be 
seen that the lamp 
can be examined or 
changed by simply 
removing the lid C, 
and yet the body is 
perfectly light-tight. 

Ventilation is un- 
necessary, as the 
modern metal-filament 
lamp could burn con- 
tinuously for half an 
hour or longer without 
getting — appreciably 
warm. Аз shown in 
fg. 1, the distance 
from the filament to 
the condenser should 
be about 4{ in. 

As regards the lamp itself, if, as is 
usually the case, the accumulator is a 
4 or 6 volt one, a 4 or 6 volt, 2 ampere, 
8 candle-power, pipless bulb Osram 
should be used. These lamps are manu- 
factured for use in motor headlights, 
and any large dealer in motor or electrical 
accessories Can supply. 

It only remains now to fit the switch S 
and fuse F. They are screwed to base 
oftheenlarger. One wire is taken directly 
from one terminal of the accumulator 
to the lampholder. Another wire is 
taken from the lampholder to the switch, 
then to the fuse, and back to the accumu- 
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lator. The fuse wire should be of a size 
to fuse at 3 amperes. If the reader is 
unable to make these connections him- 
self, the dealer from whom the parts were 
bought would probably be willing to do it 
forasmallsum. The wire used should be 
finest quality workshop flexible, as this will 
best stand the action of the various 
chemicals that will be spilt on it in the 
dark-room. 


If it is intended to use the house-lighting 
current, the alterations necessary will be 
very slight. The hole in C is enlarged to 
take a full-size lampholder, and a lamp 
of a voltage to suit the supply fitted. It 
must have a round bulb instead of the 
usual '' pear " shape. They are supplied 
at an extra cost of threepence per lamp. 
The ends of the flexible wire that before 


were connected to the accumulator are 
now fitted with an '' adapter,’’ such as are 
used with electric irons. When the 
enlarger is required, the lamp is removed 
from the bracket in the dark-room and 
the adapter put in its place. 

Although a cap is no longer necessary 
for the lens L, as the light can be switched 
on and off at will, a special orange glass 
cap is very useful, as it enables the 
bromide paper to be adjusted with perfect 
safety. 

Naturally, when using the house-light- 
ing current, a much higher candle-power 
lamp can be used—32 c.-p. or even more 
—and a proportionally shorter exposure 
given. Even when using the accumu- 
lator and 8 c.p. lamp, the length of 
exposure is not excessive. The writer 
uses such a lamp, and for enlarging from 
an “ Ensignette " film, 2} by I} in. to 
whole-plate, gives an exposure of one to 
two minutes, according to the density 
of the negative. A. W. H. 


TO BUY, SELL, OR 
EXCHANGE А CAMERA, 
LENS, OR ACCESSORIES, 


See Supplement pages 6-7. 
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MOUNTING THE PRINT. 


CON the previous two 


issues of THE А.Р. 
the ‘‘ Notes for 
Novices” have 
dealt with the 
correct method of 
trimming a print 
previous to 
mounting, and 
with the selection of a mount best 
calculated to enhance the appear- 
ance of the print. 

Having now trimmed the print 
and chosen the mount for it, and care- 
fuly cut the smaller mount for 
surrounding the print, it will be quite 
an easy matter to carry out the actual 
mounting. Perhaps the simplest 
method for the beginner, and, indeed, 
for dealing with all kinds of prints, 
is to afhx the print to the mount by 
means of a slight touch of strong 
adhesive to the four corners or to the 
two top corners only if the prints 
show no tendency to curl For this 
purpose seccotine, which is probably 
as well known to everyone as any other 
form of adhesive, is admirable, being 
sold in convenient tubes from which 
a very tiny spot can be squeezed as 
required, the remainder keeping in 
good condition in the tube. 

Before mounting the print, however, 
it is as well to place the inner mount 
exactly on the spot it is intended to 
occupy on the principal mount, and to 
indicate its position with a small mark 
made with a finely pointed pencil 
at the two top corners. Do the 
same with the print itself on the 
smaller mount. Now turn the print 
over on a clean piece of paper, and 
squeeze out on a piece of waste 
paper or card a little blob of seccotine. 
With the finger tip take up a small 
quantity of the adhesive and gently 
touch the two top corners of the print 
so as to leave a little smear. The 
finger tip should then be wiped with 
a damp cloth and the fingers dried 
before proceeding further. Next turn 
the print over and press it firmly into 
the position indicated by the pencil 
dots previously mentioned. А sheet 
of plain paper placed over the print 
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should now be vigorously rubbed, and 
it will be found that in a minute or 
two the print will be firmly, fixed in its 
proper place. If the print has been 
properly straightened, as indicated in 
a previous ' Notes for Novices " 
(and kept under pressure, such as 
between the leaves of а book, until 
wanted), it will lie perfectly flat on the 
mount. The smaller mount is now 
affixed to the larger mount in precisely 
the same way, excepting that a little 
more seccotine may be used. It is 
not a good plan to squeeze the secco- 
tine direct from the tube on to the 
back of the print or the mount, as 
very frequently too much may come 
out and it is difficult stuff to wipe off 
the back of a print; and if the blob 
remains where it is placed it will show 
as a nasty mark on the face of the print 
when dry; whereas, by smearing 
a little in the desired place with the 
finger-tip, a thin film only of adhesive 
is applied, and if it is not allowed to 
get too dry before the print is placed 
into contact with the mount and is 
afterwards put under pressure (a few 
sheets of smooth card and a book or 
two will serve), the result should be a 
nicely and cleanly mounted print, 
presenting a perfectly flat and attrac- 
tive appearance. 

If seccotine is not available, some 
of the other strong adhesives, such 
as that supplied by Messrs. Johnson 
and Sons, can be used; but as this 
contains а certain amount of water, 
you will have to be careful not to use 
too much of it—just a spot at each 
corner—or it will cause that particular 
part of the print or mount to cockle 
or come up in a bulge. 

The foregoing method of mounting 
prints by the corners only is parti- 
cularly suitable for prints which are 
intended to be framed or shown under 
glass in a passe-partout. The glass 
would then tend to keep them per- 
fectly flat. If, however, prints mounted 
in the manner described are shown 
or handled to any extent, there is 
generall a tendency for the ends or 
edges to turn up, and possibly the 
prints may become bent or other- 


wise damaged. In this case it may 
be well (particularly when the print 
is not a large one) to use a strong 
paste, such as Johnson's, referred to 
previously, which can be obtained 
in pots or tubes, and apply it care- 
fully to the whole of the back of the 
dry print. This is a much easier 
operation than might at first appear 
when it is understood that it would 
be fatal for any of the paste to reach 
the front of the print or to exude 
round the edges. 

The old method of applying a 
properly prepared paste to the back 
of a wet print, and then placing it 
on the mount, sponging off any super- 
fluous adhesive, generally ' produces 
very unfortunate results in the hands 
of the amateur, and often means a 
badly cockled mount and an appa- 
rently badly finished photograph. 
Even when prints are mounted in 
this way on to stout mounting boards, 
there is always a tendency, when th? 
print dries, for it to contract and 
pul the mount out of shape. Many 
professionals, however, still keep to 
this method, but they generally use 
appliances for straightening the cards 
later, and sometimes burnish the 
prints. But more often nowadays 
the professional photographer pro- 
duces perfectly flat and well-mounted 
prints by employing the dry-mounting 
method with shellac tissue, a simpli- 
fied form of which we will describe a 
little further on. 

For mounting the print so that 
the whole of it is attached by means 
of paste to the mount, it is necessary, 
to avoid undue strain when the print 
dries, that the paste should be applied 
to the dry print as mentioned above. 
To do this successfully is more or 
less a knack that is acquired by 
practice. 

Take the print and lay it face 
downwards on a clean sheet of paper ; 
dry folded newspaper is very use- 
ful for this purpose, or the adver- 
tisement pages torn out of back 
numbers of THE А. P. will serve. 
There is no better tool for applying 
the paste to the back of the print 
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than the fingers, although several 
ingenious brushes and rubber spatulas 
have been put forward from time to 
time. If you are mounting a print 
of, sav, whole-plate size, first have 
the mount ready to hand, with the 
exact position marked on it with 
tiny pencil dots where the print is 
to come. Have handy also a damp 
sponge and a clean towel, and plenty 
of sheets of plain paper or newspaper. 
Take up with the finger tip a little 
of the paste from the pot (about the 
size of a small nut). Deposit this on 
the back of thc print, and then, 
with the finger tips of both hands 
held in a fairly vertical position, 
gradually smear the poste firmly and 
smoothly all over the back of the 
print, using just sufficient pressure 
to spread the paste; and at the 
same time, by using all the finger 
tips, prevent the print from shifting 
on the paper. If it shifts, some of 
the paste which may get over the 
edges on to the paper will inevitably 
reach the face of the print. This 
smearing, kneading action is readily 
acquired, and after a little practice 
the exact amount of paste necessary 
can be gauged for any size of print, 
and quite big enlargements can be 
covered with an even coating of 
adhesive quickly and cleanly. 

When the paste has been carefully 
spread all over the back of the print, 
taking especial care that the margins 
are well covered (as these are most 
likely to lift as the paste dries), wipe 
the fingers on the wet sponge, and 
dry them carefully with the towel. 
Then lift one corner of the print by 
the simple expedient of placing the 
finger-tip on the pasted back. The 
corner will lift with the finger, and 
the whole print can then be carefully 
raised, turned over, and placed neatly 
in the correct position on the mount. 
See that it ''sits" squarely апа 
correctly on the mount without any 


creases, and then place a pad of 
newspaper over it, and press the 
print into contact with pressure 


applied by the flat of the hand, 
working outwards from the centre to 
the margins. When the paper is 
lifted, the print should be found to 
be quite smoothly mounted, without 
any trace of paste on either the 
mount or the surface of the print. 
The dry-mounting method men- 
tioned above, and which is largely 
used by professionals and some ama- 
teurs who emplov the special hot- 
pressure machines supplied for the 
purpose, is an ideal way of obtaining 
perfectly flat prints on any kind of 
mount, even the thinnest, and is 
specially adapted for mounting prints 
in albums and portfolios where the 
leaves are detachable, so that each 
can be mounted separately. In the 
large machines employed, a sheet of 


tissue saturated with a shellac solu- 
tion is placed between the print and 
the mount, and the whole subjected 
to considerable pressure between the 
flat polished metal surfaces of the 
heated mounting machine. 

For the amateur who does not wish 
to go to the expense of a machine, 
a very satisfactory method of secur- 
ing the same result can be achieved 
with the ordinary flat-iron, provided 
it is used in the correct way, and it 
is worth the attention of every 
beginner. 

The complete outfit consists of the 
following articles, exclusive of the 
mounts and tints :— 


(1) An ordinary domestic flat-iron. 

(2) A metal cover for same. 

(3) A few sheets of clean 
paper. 

(4) One ounce of orange shellac. 

(5) Three ounces methylated spirit. 

(6) Four-ounce stoppered bottle 
with a wide mouth. 

(7) А small soft brush. 


The shellac is placed into the 
bottle, and about two and a half 
ounces of the spirit 15 poured over 
the contents. This is allowed to 
stand for a few hours during which 
time it slowly dissolves, solution 
being accelerated by an occasional 
shake of the bottle. When ready for 
use it should be about the consistency 
of thick cream. If too thin a little 
shellac is added, and if too thick a 
little spirit. The shellac can be 
obtained from a chemist or drug 
store, and costs about threepence per 
ounce. 

We have now got all our apparatus 
ready to hand, so that we can start. 
We shall first of all mount a print 
on to a single mount without any 
intervening tints, as this is mounting 
in its simplest form. 

The wnutrimmed print is taken and 
placed face downwards upon a piece 
of paper, and these pinned upon a 
smooth board—a drawing board will 
do well. Pin at the extreme corners 
only. А little pool of the shellac is 
placed on the print at about three 
or four places, according to the area 
to be covered, and this is spread over 
the surface by means of the brush. 
The print is now left for about half 
an hour or so, during which time 
the coating will become hard. It is 
well to point out that if the mixture 
has been made too thin the spirit 
will sink through the print and thus 
spoil the photograph, and if made 
too thick there is a tendency for the 
mountant to squeeze out at the 
edges when pressure is exerted. Also 
the coating should be just enough to 
well cover the surface, with not too 
much to spare. 

When hard the print is ready to 
be trimmed to the required size. 
Prints should always be coated before 


thin 
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trimming, and never after, as it 15 
very difficult to avoid getting the 
shellac on to the face of the print at 
the edges. 

The print is taken and given a 
couple of dabs on the back with the 
shellac-coated stopper of the bottle, 
and then placed in position on the 
mount, and over it is placed a large 
sheet of the thin clean paper. 

The next step is to heat the iron 
to the required temperature, which 
should be done over a gas ring if 
possible, as this allows of a certain 
amount of control over the heat. 
The correct heat of the iron is tbe 
most important point in connection 
with the whole process. If the heat 
is too great it is liable to melt the 
film off the print, and also make 
the melted shellac run out at the 
edges, and if not hot enough the 
shellac will not be melted enough to 
make the print adhere to its mount. 
The best way is to find out by a 
little practice the amount of heat 
necessary, which can soon be acquired ; 
as a rough guide it may be said that 
when the end of a wet finger is placed 
on the surface of the iron the moisture 
should dry very quickly, but just 
stop short of giving a fizzling kind 
of noise. At first it is much better 
to err on the side of too small an 
amount of heat. It wil be found 
that thicker papers, like some of the 
cream surfaces of bromide papers, 
require more heat than thinner oncs, 
like satin and matt surfaces. 

Having heated the iron, it should 
be laid gently in the middle of the 
print, with the protective covering 
of paper in between, and then be 
pressed down for a second or two, 
just long enough to let the shellac 
get melted, and make the print stick 
to the mount. The iron is then 
moved to another part, and the same 
procedure followed, then another and 
another. The iron is now kept moving 
over the whole arca of the print, 
using a fair amount of pressure, 
until the whole is seen to be firmly 
stuck down. This can be followed 
by lifting the covering now and then 
to see which portions require sticking 
or heating. When finished the whole 
should be placed under a heavy book 
to cool, and when taken out it will 
be found that the print is well stuck, 
and lies beautifullv flat, without anv 
cockling, no matter how thick or 
thin the mount is. The secict of 
successful dry mounting with a flat- 
iron is to press only and not slide the 
iron about as with ordinary ironing. 


H^ you any query or point of 

difficulty in your photography ? If 
so, write to the Editor of “ The A. P. 
and P. N.," 52, Long Acre, W.C. He will 
help you. 
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INFORMATION AND 

ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
i must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
4 pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM апа INFOR- 
a MATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
2-3 expedite matters if all questions аге legibly written. Full 
| 4 | : name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
ix tut cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to the Editor, IHE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Lens. 
I have a 3j by 2} camera, and want to get ап 
anastigmat for it. What focal length do vou 
suggest as being the most generally useful? 
?, W. J. (Manchester). 
You cannot do better than follow the 
old precept and take the diagonal of the 
plate as the most useful focal length. 
Ihe diagonal of a 3} by 24 plate you may 
reckon as 44 inches. So that anything 
between 4} and 4} inches would be likely 
to suit you. 


H. and D., ete. 

(1) I have often been perplexed by the Н. and 
D. development factor, which I take to be the 
gradient of the straight portion of the curve 
which would be of the form y  А(106. А) +с, etc. 
(2) Can you tell me, briefly only, how I can 
inake a simple density meter ? (3) What is the 
equation between time and development factor ? 
(4) I have heard that a work is being brought 
out containing the original H. and D. papers. 
etc. (s) Can you recoinmend any book deal- 
ing with these matters. 


Perhaps it will simplify matters if 
you regard the development factor as 
the tangent of the angle made by the 
Straight part of the curve. The equation 
to this line then takes the familiar form 
y=mx+c, when m is tan. A. (2) May 
we refer you to p. 473 et seq., subject 
Sensitometry, in Cassell's '' Cyclopedia 
of Photography” ? We may also invite 
your attention to Sanger Shepherd's 
very handy little density meter, which 
costs about half a guinea. (3) See 
'" Development," “ Velocity,” etc., in 
“ Investigations on the Theory of the 
Photographic Process," by Sheppard and 
Mees (Longmans). (4) Probably you аге 
referring to the publication contemplated 
by the H. and D., Memorial Committee. 
Nothing of this kind has been published 
at present. (5) You might possibly find 
“ The Н. and D. System,” No. 56, Photo- 
Miniature series, worth your attention. 
If this number is out of print, perhaps 
you might obtain a copy through our 
advertisement columns. 


Sketch Photographs. 
Is it possible for an amateur to make sketch 
photographs ; and by what process? 
5. W. B. (Birkenhead). 


Perhaps the best way to help you in 
this connection is to refer you to two 
articles in our pages dealing at length 
with the subject. These will be found 
in our issues of October 18, 1915, and 
December 18, тото. 


Lantern Enlarger, Ete. 


I have a T.-P. enlarger ; could I use this as а 
magic lantern if I made a suitable carrier ? 
Which of the following would be best to use : 
(a) Quarter-plate Zeiss Protar F/6.3, (b) T.-P. 
Pantoplanat half-plate F/8, (c) half-plate Busch 
Bistelar F/7.7 ? W. J. C. (Hartland). 


We see no reason why you should not 
do as you propose, but with acetylene as 
illuminant you may find that you cannot 
get enough light for a picture beyond, 
say, four or five feet. This, however, is 
a matter which depends on your special 
needs, and must be settled by trial. The 
first-named lens will probably be best 
for ordinary room work, on account of 
its shorter focal length and larger aper- 
ture. ° 
Magnifiers, Ete. 

I have three magnifiers for three, six, and 
nine feet; what difference will these make in 


the matter of exposure, etc. ? 
F. D. E. (Norwich). 


Consider the six-foot magnifier by 
way of example, and an object six feet 
from this magnificr placed close in front 
of the camera lens. Rays of light 
diverging from the six-foot-distant object 
falling on the magnifier are rendered 
parallel, and so enter the camera lens as 
though the object were at a considerable 
distance; so that for all practical pur- 
poses the magnifier does not affect the 
exposure. 

Sea Water. 


(1) Is it harinful to wash plates and films in 
sea water? (2) Is it necessary to follow this 
by rinsing in fresh water? 

F. V. (Patriot). 


Plates and films may be washed 
in sea water, but this certainly ought to 
be followed by two or three careful 
rinsings in fresh water. For this latter, 
one nceds only just enough to well cover 
the plate, to rock the dish gently for a 
couple of minutes or so, then take out 
the plate, shake off as much adhering 
water as possible, and empty the dish 
and wipe it out. Also wipe dry the back 
of the negative. Three short fresh-water 
baths ought to serve. 


Positive. 
Is there any known process of converting a 
negative on an ordinary plate into a positive ? 

W. L. (Liverpool). 

Yes, several, which mostly come to 
pretty much the same thing. After the 
negative image is developed in the usual 
way, the plate is rinsed, the negative 
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image (silver) dissolved by an acid per- 
manganate bath, for instance, or by 
ammonium  persulphate, again rinsed, 
and the remaining silver haloid exposed 
to light and in turn developed. You 
might try the following silver solvent 
bath: Water 4 оз2., potass. perman- 
ganate 3 gr., sulphuric acid r5 minims. 
Of course you know that by exposing 
long enough you get reversal, ie. a 
positive image by ordinary development. 


Toning. | . 
(5 Does a chloro-bromide print, after fixing, 
washing, and gold toning, require refixing ? 
(2) Can you give ше a good formula for toning 
with gold and sulphocyanide ? 

M. V. (Geneva). 


(r) Not necessarily. (2) The following 
are good proportions: Water то oz. 
am. sulphocyanide 15 gr., gold chloride 
I gr. Dissolve the sulphocyanide in half 
the water, and the gold in the other half. 
Use warm water. Pour the gold a little 
at a time into the other solution, and 
stir well. Use as soon as cool, say 7o to 
65 deg. F. 

Posteards. 
(т) Why has the enclosed (A) not glazed pro- 
perly ? (2) Is a flat or roller squeegee best ? 
(3) What size do you recommend for post- 


cards ? (4) What chemicals were used for 
toning enclosed ? J. W. (Richmond). 


(1) The dull spots indicate lack of 
proper contact of print and glazing plate. 
May be due to imprisoned air-bells, not 
soaking postcard long enough before 
squeegeeing, or faulty squeegeeing. (2) 
Quite a matter of personal fancy. The 
roller form is not so likely to damage 
prints. (3) A trifle longer than the long 
side of the card, say seven to eight inches. 
(4) Quite impossible to say with certainty, 
but we think it probably was toned by the 
sulphide process. 


Portraiture. 
I have a quarter-plate camera and 4.5 lens. 
How can I get a larger portrait (head) than I 
get with camera bellows at maximum exten- 
sion ? W. К. C. (St. Margarets). 


As you cannot further extend the 
camera bellows, you must either use 
some telephoto system or shorten the 
focus of your lens by adding to it a 
convex supplementary, or magnifier, as 
such lenses are sometimes called. Most 
dealers in apparatus supply these supple- 
mentary lenses under more or less fancy 
names. 
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Young Again. 


[ peeped in at the Camera Club the other afternoon, and found 
that austere temple of art and tobacco all on the ring with the 
laughing of youngsters. It was the occasion of the juvenile 
lecture—an idea borrowed for the New Year season from the 
Royal Institution and similar bodies ; only the Royal Institution 
Juvenile lectures are listened to, as a rule, by juvenile gentle- 
men of above sixty, whereas in the case of the Camera Club the 
average age of the audience was somewhere about ten. The 
biggest juvenile present, who enjoyed the whole affair as much 
as anybody, was one Bernard Smith. There were a lot of Zoo 
photographs by Martin Duncan, and the graver the chimpanzees 
and orang-outangs appeared on the screen, the more riotous 
became the mirth of the kiddies. I felt myself getting alarmingly 
younger as each minute passed, my stature registering a record 
drop, but, happily, just in time to prevent me reaching vanishing 
point, Martin Duncan said, “ That is all I have to show you, 
masters and misses," and I managed to toddle down the stairs 
into my mail-cart. 


An All-round Man. 


I have known for many years past that the present President 
of the Royal Photographic Society was a man of parts, but until 
the other evening I did not realise what an all-round man he was 
as well. In order to illustrate some point in a discussion on 
shutter speeds, he went to the blackboard, seized the chalk, and 
with one sweep of his hand drew a perfect circle, two feet in 
diameter. Iam sure that had it been afterwards tested with the 
compasses it would have been found as exact as geonietry could 
make it. The meeting broke into irrepressible applause, which 
the performer of the feat well deserved. I have watched various 
distinguished people try to draw a circle on the blackboard, but 
the nearest they ever got to it was the shape of an egg. A 
pictorial photographer whom I could name is no more able to 
draw the sphere on which he exists than he is able to bowl it 
or kick it about. To the exploits of Milo of Crotona who carried 
а bullock on his shoulders, and of Polydamas who killed a lion 
with a blow of his fist, we must now add the coup of the photo. 
grapher who can draw a perfect circle at a stroke. 


Its Only Fault. 


The kindly critic from outside had come to judge our photo- 
graphic show, and I was in the backwash of the little crowd who 
followed him round the walls. With me was a sardonic old 
photographer who will have his jest, and he pulled me round by 
the coat lapel and showed me things as though I were a young 'un 
in these matters. Planting me down in front of one little 
picture, he asked me where I could expect to find another thirty 
Square inches of such first-rate stuff. I echoed, ' Where | " 
Did I realise its perfect composition ? I said I did. Was not 
the lighting as near perfection as it could be ? I said it could not 
be nearer. Did I notice the really magical way in which this 
worker had conjured with his distances ? І should think I did 
notice it. Was not the atmosphere wonderful? I said it was. 
Did I observe the skill shown in the convergence of the lines ? 
Rather! Did not the gradation of tone betoken the hand of a 
master? I replied that it betokened the hand of a master 
indeed. And then the sardonic old gentleman blurted out, 
“ And the whole bally thing is so—uninteresting.”’ (I repress 
the expletive, having some regard for the printer's morals.) 


How to be Happy though — 


The gallant author of “ Bread and Butterflies" (in navy blue 
and gold braid) rather shook up the photographic cronies Adelphi 
way the other evening when he pleaded for more colour, not in 
Pictures only, but in everything mortal and immortal. Not one 
of them could be found to reply to him, and the equally gallant 
author of ‘‘ Cupid's Caterers " (in khaki) scooted outof the room 
at such a speed that I can only suppose he was eager to get to 
the Strand to see how the thing would work in practice. What 
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we all have to do'is,to saturate ourselves in vivid 
colours, wear as many gay ribbons and spangles 
аз possible, and bring out all the gaudy toys 
we had as infants and revelin them again. Let us 
have as much melodrama as we can. Let us weep copiously and 
laugh prodigiously ; let us eat and drink, for to-day we live. 
Let us have the death of little Nell over again, and go on jaunts 
to Gretna Green, and summon back Dick Turpin, and not be 
afraid of saying ‘‘ Oh-h-h ! " when the rocket goes up. Let us 
give ourselves to action and adventure, become jolly pirates, 
or highway robbers, or editors of photographic journals. Let 
us obey the tingle of the blood. That was the gospel. 


Fairy Gold. 


This is all very well, and just what one would expect of a 
commander in the R.N.V.R., but what if hard facts are against 
such gorgeous existence ? The answer is that if the colour is not 
there, we have only to imagine it. Let us live in the world of 
the imagination, and allow the world of hard facts to go by for 
the silly old world that it is. What does it signify to know 
exactly how many wives Henry VIII. husbanded, or the height of 
Mount Everest, or the number of one's bus ? Henry had a lot of 
wives, and that is enough to know, and Mount Everest pricks the 
sky with its snowy spear, and as to the number of your bus, any 
bus will take you to an interesting place. Dash facts! Dash 
mathematics! Dash the plain unvarnished truth! Varnish it a 
double coat. Never mind if people break in upon you with 
dates and statistics. Let us all be as inaccurate and imaginative 
as heaven made us, and ride horseback, and fire pistols, and 
marry princesses, and write poetry. And if the outward facts 
do not fit in, never mind, imagine that they do. If you are poor, 
become rich—nothing simpler. The real gold is fairy gold, 
the coin of the fancy. I wonder, by the way, if the Income Tax 
man will accept fairy gold in payment of his January demand ! 


Literalism. 


A little print all stiff and straight 
Is hanging on a wall, 

And some there are who call it '' great,” 
When really it is small; | 

" "Tis powerful," one says at length, 
Which rather takes me back, 

Because the print has not the strength 
To drive the smallest tack. 


Some say that it is “ moving," yet 
It stays where it is put ; 

That it “ stands out," but they forget 
It has not got a foot. 

That it is '' full of life," say they, 
But life it never had ; 

"Tis evident they're all astray, 
Enough to drive you mad. 


And others call it “ heavy," when 
It does not weigh an ounce ; 
“ А thought too sharp," but this again 
Can only be their: bounce, 
It is not sharp at all, but flat, 
Not “ rounded out," but square — 
It really makes me wonder that 
To use such words they darc. 


Some say its tones are “ over-hot," 
But I can swear, forsooth 

(Because I've touched it), this is not 
In any way the truth. 

‘“ It speaks ! ” says one enthusiast, 
And this is most absurd, 

Because the thing from first to last 
Has never said a word. 
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Few photographic workers would have the patience 
to carry out researches which require a long period of 

| years for their fulfilment, but Mr. Н. 
time AND THE J. Channon, who lectured before the 
LATENT IMAGE. Royal Photographic Society the other 

: day on the influence of time upon 
the latent image, is one of that patient order. He 
exposed thirteen Ilford quarter-plates in 1894, under 
identical conditions, giving each of them four seconds’ 
exposure on a landscape subject, developed one of them 
immediately, and placed the others in storage, packing 
them in tissue paper saturated with vaseline. One of 
these was developed at the end of two years, a second 
in 1898, and since then one every four years. Seven of 
these plates have now been developed, and the results 
placed side by side show that there has been a more or 
less consistent retrogression. The last plate to be 
developed gives a very thin image in place of the dense 
and vigorous one of twenty years earlier. It is, neverthe- 
less, a respectable negative from which a fair if somewhat 
flat print can be obtained. While the decay of density 
in the course of time was apparently continuous, the 
rate of retrogression during the last twelve years was 
relatively small. | 
ti du G 


In the course of the R. P. S. discussion on tbe subject 
of the latent image, Mr. S. H. Wratten mentioned an 

| interesting circumstance connected 
with the development of some plates 
which had been exposed in Central 

= Africa, and sent home under deplor- 
able conditions of storage. As he expected, most of 
them came up fogged and quite hopeless, but two of 
them, when laid in the dish, kept fairly clean on the top, 
giving no indication of development. Mr. Wratten 
thought that this might be due to the shutter having 
been hung up or something of the kind, but he proceeded 
with the operations, giving them the usual time for 
development, and on taking the plates out of the fixing 
bath he found to his astonishment that they yielded 
two good negatives which were quite printable. Both 
of them proved to have been exposed through the back 
of the plate. Mr. Wratten thought it possible that, 
considering the emulsion as a series of layers, deteriora- 
tion might take place on the upper surface only, and he 
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was inclined to believe that in these cases the top of the 
plate had gone altogether while the underneath part 
remained good. Deterioration in the plate might not 
be true throughout the emulsion. 
RE 
Mr. Harry Furniss came to the Camera Club the other 
evening and showed something of what he called the 
“ frightfulness " of humour by sending 
pioxens - his drawings through the lantern. The 
UP TO DATE. only people who would have felt the 
frightfulness, however, would have been 
charity snobs and such like who persist even in war 
time, and against whom Mr. Furniss turned his pencil 
into a lance. The caricaturist believes that the onlv 
man of the Victorian age who will survive the war will 
be Charles Dickens, first because of his humanity, and 
next because he wrote of an England which was poor. 
Mr. Furniss contrived to bring Dickens up to date by 
introducing some of his characters in a new role—Mr. 
Weller, for instance, leaving his early Victorian servant's 
habit for khaki, and Little Dorrit working on muni- 
tions ; but when he went on to introduce some members 
of the late Government under the guise of the less 
lovable characters of Dickens he was, perhaps, entering 
into politics, which the Camera Club knows nothing 
at all about. Mr. Furniss had some interesting reminis- 
cences of his colleague Tenniel, and said that Tenniel 
never originated the idea—or contributed to its origin— 
of any of the cartoons which he executed with such 
wonderful care and skill. The idea was always written 
out for him and placed in an envelope, which he entreated 
the editor not to seal in order that it might be used again. 
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It is well known that certain skin eruptions, such as 
measles, may reveal themselves on the photographic 
plate before they become evident to 
THE 8HADOWw the eye. The medical journals contain 
OF ILLNESS. notes of many such cases, and the 
| explanation usually given is that the 
dull-red papules become more visible under the rays 
of the upper part of the spectrum. But it is another 
question whether photography can detect the onset of 
ordinary illness before the future sufferer is really 
aware of it himself. A friend of ours was recently 
photographed in a group, feeling at the time in his 
usual health, and. a few hours afterwards, when the 
proof was submitted, he was startled to find how ghastly 
he had been made to appear. On the following day 
Did the coming event, 
in a literal sense, cast its shadows before? We have 
known other instances ; one was that of a man whose 
photographic image showed him plainly marked for 
death, and he did indeed die a few weeks later, although 
at the time the photograph was taken his friends were 
not aware of anything unusual in his appearance. It 
may be that while the faces we commonly see are a 
complex of rapidly succeeding expressions, and are 
animated by the life behind the features, the photo- 
graph arrests one phase only, and the living face becomes 
a map. 
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inour second- 

dary schools 

possess a 
camera, and many who don't possess one are looking 
forward to the time when they will. Youth is the time 
to learn, and principles inculcated then are not forgotten. 
Unfortunately, though, youths rarely start photography 
on proper lines. “ Happy-go-lucky " and “ muddle- 
through " methods are made use of, with the result 
that before long the would-be photographers have to 
abandon their hobby, as they find it too expensive and 
get little satisfaction out of it. Aiter a time their 
parents discourage the spending of money on a hobby 
which apparently brings no satisfactory returns. The 
“ family portraits " have all turned out failures, the 
dog's patience has long been exhausted by his having to 
pose so often, and the cat secks refuge under some 
substantial piece of furniture when she sees the camera 
being taken up. What a pity that these youthful 
aspirants to fame have no one to guide them! 
The results would be very different if they were taught 
the principles of photography. 

Those who know anything about photography know 
that it need not be an expensive hobby, and that the 
results are not dependent on luck but are governed by 
well-known laws. If proper attention is given to essen- 
tials, the results are certain, satisfaction is guaranteed, 
and waste is practically unknown. 

Now, in the majority of secondary schools there is 
generally at least one master who is a keen amateur 
photographer. It probably only needs a hint to lead 
him to get those youths together who are interested in 
the subject, and found a School Photographic Society. 
One knows of instances where this has been done with 
most satisfactory results. 

It the teacher is a good photographer and is also a 
good teacher, such a society should be most successful 
and of immeasurable benefit to its various members. 
The teacher in charge of a school photographic society 
should give life, enthusiasm, and inspiration to it. 

What a fine place a secondary school is at which to 
learn photography! The .training the pupils get in 
chemistry and physics in the ordinary school routine 
will prove of incalculable help and be a most valuable 
asset to those who desire to learn the principles of 
camera work. То achieve success therein one 
must know something of both chemistry and physics. 
The intelligent worker requires a knowledge of both. 
One has only to read through the weekly queries in 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER to realise at what a 
disadvantage some beginners in the art commence 
their work. | 

But the voung photographers in secondary schools 
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would be quite ¡familiar with the subject matter 
referred' to. in many of the queries, and conse- 
quently commence their camera practice at a 
great advantage. The writer owns a very interesting 
photograph which a pupil of his, sixteen years of age, 
took with a cheap camera. It is a good illustration 
of part of an attic which the boy has fitted up as a 
chemical and physical laboratory in a small way, out of 
his own pocket money and by the encouragement of 
his parents. The photograph is a result of the scientific 
training which the lad received at school, and he has 
created his small laboratory by his own initiative. 

The two essentials for success which should be 
instilled into the minds of members of a school photo- 
graphic society are intelligent application and extreme, 
care. These bring good results. Success attends effort, 
and nothing succeeds like success. Once a youth realises 
that he can achieve success in photography, that results 
are certain, he becomes doubly keen, and his parents 
do not discourage him when they see his results, but 
usually financially assist him. 

The best plan to adopt with youths at school seems 
to be to adhere to the simple processes. The use of 
a stand even with a hand camera, of an actinometer, 
and of a good method of development should be 
insisted on. The results of early “ snapping” nip 
many would-be photographers in the bud. 

The advisability of becoming familiar with one 
brand of plates should also be insisted on, and 
the uses of different types of plates of that make clearly 
instilled. When one finds a youth trying to copy with 
rapid plates and to take an indoor portrait on а 
lantern plate, it is evident his instruction has not been 
satisfactory. 

Exposing the plate, developing, printing, lantern- 
slide making, enlarging, copying—these should be 
dealt with in a school photographic society in such a 
way that the members can carry out each process 
successfully. | 

In many secondarv schools arrangements are made 
for indoor recreation to take place when the weather 
is unfavourable for the weckly football or cricket 
match or practice. Such a time would be utilised 
by the school photographic society for its meetings ; 
also ап hour a week, some day after ordinary school 
work was over, could be arranged for a weekly meeting. 
Short excursions might be planned to suit the conveni- 
ence of all, and the teacher in charge would, on such 
occasions, give his advice to the various members 
regarding their work. Individual work done by 
members privately on other occasions would be criti- 
cised at some of the meetings of the society. 

All the members of the school photographic society 
need not have cameras. Опе or two school cameras 
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might be provided—cameras which were recognised 
as school apparatus—and pupils allowed to use these 
just as they are allowed to use other school apparatus 
in the chemical or physical laboratories. 

Every camera user knows that an expensive camera 
is not a necessity for good photographic work. Excel- 
lent work is often done with a guinea camera. So long 
as the limitations of the apparatus are known and the 
work attempted is kept within these, that is what is of 
most importance. One really good camera should be 
available which can be used for any purpose for which 
an ordinary amateur is likely to require it. 

A well-organised school photographic society would be 
a great advantage to any school. Where instruction is 
carried on on modern lines, schools now make use of 
projection lanterns for teaching purposes, and the 
. members of the photographic society could make the 
bulk of the slides required either from direct negatives 
or by copying. Negatives can often be borrowed and 
slides made from these. 

School excursions are made also for purposes of 
instruction. Places of geographical, geological, botanical 
or historical interest are visited. Photographic records 
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of such visits, especially in the form of lantern slides, 
would prove most valuable for purposes of instruc- 
tion later. Then enlargements from negatives of 
some of the features studied on such excursions would 
also be valued for school purposes. Members of the 
school photographic society taking part in these 
excursions would bef able to provide the material 
desired. 

Of course, there comes the question of money. How 
is a school photographic society going to support 
itself? If the master in charge can show that the 
society is capable of very ably helping to equip the 
school with much of its material for illustrating lessons, 
the necessary support will readily be forthcoming from 
the school equipment allowance. The services of other 
members of the staff of the school are sometimes enlisted, 
and on the afternoons when the pupils of the school are 
having indoor recreation, lantern lectures are occasion- 
ally given by members of the staff, in the interests of the 
photographic society, on some interesting subjects, 
and a small admission fee is charged for pupils of the 
school who wish to hear the lectures and are not members 
of the photographic society. 


EVERY MONTH а brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. А glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 11 in the morning and | in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 


or if stop F/I 1 is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure, 
exposures. From 8 to 9 a.m. or 3 to 4 p.m., treble them. 


For F/5:6 give half. From 9 to 11 a.m. or from 1 to 3 p.m., double these 


SUBJECT. | Ordinary Plate. 


Open seascapes and cloud studies .. .. .. | 1/20 sec. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy shadows 

in foreground. Shipping studies or sea- 

scares with rocks, beach scenes. Snow 


scenes with no heavy foreground 1/10  ,, 
Ordinary landscapes and landscape with snow, 

open river scenery, figure studies in the 

open, light buildings, wet street scenes, etc. | 1/4 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong 

foreground. Well-lighted street scenes 1/3 » 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion 

of picture ... .. oe uu 94 (Ws ue 3/4 T 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not too 

much shut іп by buildings .. .. .. .. | 2 secs. 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- 

roundings, big window, white reflector  .. 6 » 


Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. Бакара | балара 
1/60 1/80 E 1/100 sec. 
1/15 ,, 1/30 ,, 1/40 ,, 1/50 - 
1/6 ,9 | 1/12 T 1/15 » 1/20 » 
14/4  , |1/10 , |1142 „ |1/15 , 
1/2 үз 1/4 M 1/5 5 1/6 »" 
1} secs. | 3/4 з 1/2 T 1/3 . , 
& ۳ 2 secs. | 14 весв. | 1 T 


As a further guide we append a list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the markei. They have been divided into groups which 
approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application. 


Ultra Rapid Plates. 
BamNzT, Red Seal. 


p uper-Speed. 
CapETT, Royal Standard. 
" pecial Ex. Rapid. 
CRITERION, Extra Special 
Rapid. 
EASTMAN, Special Ultra Rapid 
EDWARDS, et. 
GEM, Salon. 
4, Portrait. 


LUMIERE, Sigma. 
» Violet Label. 
MARIOM, 


Mawson, Gladiator. 
РАСЕТ, Swift and Ex. Special. 
u^ B matic. 
RAJAR, Ultra Rapid. 
WELLINGTON, ا‎ 
às "Xtra Speedy. 
Press. : 


WRATTEN, Speed, Double 
Instantaneous, and  Pan- 
chromatic. 


Extra Rapid Plates. 
BARNET, Extra Rapid. 
» Ortho. 
CADETT, Royal 
R s tandard 
0 
Ortho. 
CRITERION, Extra Rapid. 
РА Iso. Extra Rapid. 
EaAsrMAM, Extra Rapid. 
DWARDE, Spa hot Iso. 
EM, mea ии 
LÀ 


GRIFFIN, Gramme. 
П.ғово, Rapid Chromatic. 


Lumrzre, Blue’ Label. 
on, P.S. 
P Instantaneous. 
» Iso. 
Mawson, Felixi. 
m Ortho. B. 
Pacer, XXXXX. 

я Special Rapid. 
Rajar, Special Rapid. 
WELLINGTON , Speedy. 

T Speedy Portrait. 

Ч аас 
peedy. 

WRATTEN, Allochrome. 


Rapid Plates. 
BARNET, Film. 
Self 


Ра -screen. 
CADETT, Royal Standard Rapid. 
Professional. 
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Eastman, Rapid. 
EDWARDS, Auto-screen, 
Inst. 190. 
Ension, Film. 
GEM, Colour-screen. 
ILFORD, Versatile КАРЧ. 
o 


IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.R. 
is Sovereign. 
N 


.F. 
Корак, N.C. Film. 
Premo Film-pack. 


LuwriERE, Ortho, А, B, and С. 
5 Film. 

Mawson, Electric. 

PAGET, o. Special Rapid. 


Rajar, Iso. Roll Film. 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
Wratrzm, Drop Shutter. 


cx dita Ortho. 
км, um. 


ILFORD, Chromatic. 
x Empress. 
MARION, 


Portrait. 
" Landscape. 
Pacer, XXX. 
Wratten, Instantaneous. 


Ordinary Plates. 


Barnet, Ordinary. 
Criterion, Ordinary. 

to Iso. Ordinary 
Epwarps, Medium. 
Сим, Universal. 

» Universal Slow 
lLroRD, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
LUMIERE, Yellow Label. 
Marion, Ordinary. 
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OINS and medals are tangible relics of a nation's 

.4 past history, of its victories and vicissitudes, of its 

progress and decay. At a time like the present, 
when half the world has arisen in conflict, and when history 
is being made every hour, these tokens possess an added 
interest, and no doubt many readers will be impelled to 
make photographic studies of such specimens as they 
may possess. | 

In the first place, it mav be well to state that of the 
various metals—gold, silver, nickel, copper, and bronze— 
silver and nickel are the easiest, and bronze the most 
dificult to photograph. 

Silver coins present very little difficulty if moderately 
clean and untarnished. Discoloured specimens demand а 
longer exposure, and reveal less detail in the finished 
picture. By way of an illustration, we have given an 
obverse view of a tarnished florin in fig. II, and readers 
will readily see that the print gives little suggestion of the 
true composition of the coin, whilst the finely traced 
design is somewhat obliterated. 

Though discoloured coins should be rejected, we must 
not go to the opposite extreme and select specimens possess- 
ing a brilliant polish. These latter make patchy and 
more or less grotesque pictures. Fig. 3 is a case in point. 
The allegorical figures have caught the light on the brighter 


! THE PHOTOGRAPHY OF COIN 
AND MEDALS. 
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patches in such a way as to render the result unsatisfac- 
tory. In our own work we have found that to dab an 
over-polished coin with a stick of putty overcomes all 
difficulties of this nature and in no wise injures the surface. 
Darker coins, those made of copper and bronze, often 
give great trouble, especially when they are stamped in 
low relief. In photographing such specimens as come 
under this head, it is very necessary to see that the light 
falls on the coins from one side in such a way that the 
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shadows may be emphasised as much as possible. If a 
Íront light be used, the pattern is often non-existent in 
the finished print. Figs. 8 and 9 show two tokens of 
dark copper, stamped in very low relief. 

In fig. то а very useful plan was followed. The coin is 
dark, and the rendering of the ship somewhat indistinct. 
A stick of light brown chalk was scraped with a pocket- 
knife, and a trace of the powder rubbed into the recesses 
of the design. In this way the light and shade in the 
photograph were exaggerated sufficiently to obtain a 
clear impression. Of course, the merest trace of chalk 
proves ample: more will fill up the detail, and cause 
greater harm than good. 

А very simple method of arranging the apparatus and 
specimens is to place the camera on a table with a wooden 


box in front of it, one of the sides of which being parallel 
with the focussing screen. A white postcard is then 
pinned to the face of the box in the field of the lens. The 
coin to be photographed is stuck on to the card by means 
of a dab of plasticene. With medals no adhesive is needed, 
as the specimens may be easily held in position by pushing 
а pin through the top edge of the ribbon. The coin or 
medal casts a certain amount of shadow upon the card 
but not enough to cause an unpleasant effect. In fact, 
the shadow is just sufficient to help on the idea of relief. 

It 18 very necessary to see that the piece is not turned, 
even in the slightest degree, away from the light. If it 
is, the whole face will be dark. Fig. 4 is an example of a 
medal slightly tilted away from the light, and, as will be 
readily apparent, the surface looks more like bronze than 
silver, which it is. А little dab of plasticene applied under 
the piece on the left-hand side would have tilted it sufh- 
ciently to face the light, and so have obtained a better 
rendering of the metal. 

Reflectors, that is to say sheets of white paper, are 
very useful for imparting briliancy. Figs. 4 and 5 are 
identically posed, but the latter had a sheet of white 
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paper placed at the lower left-hand corner, and the former 
was not so provided. Fig. 2 was provided with a mirror 
for reflector, which accounts for the exaggerated brilliancy 
which has imparted a snowy effect. 

The last figures—the obverse and reverse of the Queen's 
florin—are of interest insomuch as they were both taken 
on the same plate, a convenience which coin photographers 
wil readily appreciate. The reverse face of the florin 
was photographed whilst a black card was fixed in the 
bellows to block out the left half view, and the obverse 
face was afterwards taken when the black card had been 
placed so as to block out the right-half view. Аз will 
be seen, the plan answers perfectly, but equal exposures 
must, of course, be given, and the photographer needs to 
place some guide marks on the card in order that he may 
obtain the two views on the same level. 

Finally, we may say that it is always preferable to 
photograph an actual coin rather than a plaster cast made 
to represent it. The latter seldom gives a correct idea 


of the material, its colour, and its weight ; but by follow- 
ing the simple suggestions made above, a fairly good repre- 
sentation may be usually obtained. 


FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. by “ARIEL.” 


frish Exhibitien. 


I have had a good report from Ireland of the 
exhibition held at Mill's Hall, Dublin, in the latter 
halt of January. То the Photographic Society of 
Ireland great credit is due for the excellent show 
put up. Over a hundred prints were exhibited, 
and one cannot help noticing the large number of 
ladies who were exhibiting ; truly, it was a happy 
sign of the times. The silver medallists are J. 
Rowland, A. H. Davis, H. Hanna, Miss Mercer 
and H. Follock. Bronze medals were awarded to 
Miss Mercer, G. J. Singleton, Hugh Pollock, W N. 
Alien, and Н. Pollock; whilst the following re- 
ceived bon. mention: Miss Mercer, С. J. Singleton, 
and А. Н. Davis. I should also add that Miss 
Mercer's share in tbe exhibits honorably mentioned 
extended to several photographs, and she was also 
awarded the Mortimer shield for " the best three 
exhibits." The Werner medal was won by A. 
Davis, and in the lantern-slide section Н. Pollock 
was awarded a silver medal, and A. H. Davis a 
ro nze. 


Bradford Exhibition. 

The secretary of the Bradford Photographic 
Society is making a strong appeal to the many 
pictorial members of his society to give their un- 
divided support to the exhibition of pictorial photo- 
graphs announced to be held in.the Cartwright 
Memoria! Hall, Bradford, on March 1 and continued 
for a period following. One feels that such 
a request cannot be urged too strongly at this 
stage, hrstly because some of the members are 
away, and consequently cannot help, and secondly 
because for those who remain at home it is some- 
thing to break the monotony of sadness which 
seems to force itself upon one on all sides. There 
is also another feature that 1 wish to urge in support 
of the venture. Cartwright Memorial Hall is the 
locally known title of the Bradford City Art Gallery, 
and when a large city like Bradford freely and un- 
reservealy efiers its magnificent suite of art rooms 
to a photographic society, as it is doing in the case 
under review, something like a super-effort should 
be made to make it a success that will do credit 
to the society, and even greater credit to the pic- 
torial art ot photography in its broadest sense. 


Double your Exhibits. 


That the Bradford Society will rise to the occasion 
I have not the slightest doubt; in fact, the know- 
ledge that such workers as Mr. Alex. Keighley, 
Mr. Percy Lund, and other well-known exhibitors 
have for years past sworn allegiance to the club 
ensures the success of its essay during 1917. AsI 
have said, some of the members are away on service, 
but the secretary hopes that each of those left at 
home w.ll try and fill the gap caused by tbe younger 
hands joining up, by exhibiting double the number 
of pictures they intended to submit. This 1s rather 
a neat suggestion for tbe consideration of the older 
members. The general arrangements are that 
exhibits must be left at the society's rooms on 
Monday, February 12. Roughly about 150 pictures 
are required, but a reasonable margin over tbat 
number should be provided to enable the council 
to make a good show. А prize will be awarded by 
Mr. J. H. Leighton for the best picture shown at 
the exhibition. І believe this is an innovation at 
the Bradford Society's exhibitions. 


Continuity of Association. 


In a ‘etter received from the Birmingham Photo- 
graphic Art ,Club, referring to some previous 
observation of mine that " societies also largely 
benefit by association and community of interest 
between the society page of Tne А. P.," the secre- 
tary writes, '" I quite agree with your remarks, as 
I have been able to trace several new members 
through the notices of our club in your «society 
page. On December 18 ‘ Ariel’ reviewed our 
new art syllabus, and made some remark« which 
were highly appreciated by our members, but very 
naturally you will ask, * Did all the members see 
it? '" The next pote will explain. 


A New Focussing 8lidc. 


I have seen many forms of ruled slides used bv 
lanternists to get the lantern into focus with the 
screen, but the idea adopted at the Birmingham 
Photographic Art Club has the merit of originality. 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER is obtainable in 
Birmingham on Monday morning, and as soon as 
the issue of December 18 appeared, the notice 


and a slide made from it (by the wav, it was just 
the ideal shape for a slide). '' That same evening 
we had a lantern lecture on * Some Cotswold Vil- 
lages, and here was the opportunity," says the 
secretary. ` We put it on the screen, and likewise 
on two lantern-slide nights since. The lanternist 
now uses it tor focussing, and will continue to do 
so unti! we find some other notice that we may be 
able to use in a similar manner." Smart! 


Manchester's Annual Report. 

Looking over the a4nual report of the Manchester 
Amateurs, one finds much evidence upon which 
to feel some a bea that, despite the period 
and its difficulties, the Manchester Society has not 
done badly. They commenced the year with a 
membership roll of 302, increased during the year 
by the election of 28 new members—incidentally 
the lowest number on record. The loss of 35 mem- 
bers (2 by death, 12 by resignation, and 21 struck 
off the roll for non-payment of subscriptions) leaves 
a balance of 295 members to start 1917 with. It 
cannot be denied the toll is heavy. Suitable refer- 
ence is made to the passing away of the late secre- 
tary, and I understand his portrait in carbon, bear- 
ing a suitable inscription to his memory, is to be 
placed on the walls of the rooms. One could 
with profit refer to many other features did space 
permit. А war loan investment in the assets of 
the club, and the excellent back page of the report 
which gives the “roll of honour " containing no 
less than thirty three honoured heroes, are specially 
worthy of mention. 


Oldham Make their Syllabus. 


The Oldham Equitable Photographic Society 
are again to be congratulated on the resource they 
exhibit to issue a second half of the winter syllabus. 
A hand-made photographic postcard of a very suit- 
able design serves the purpose well; in fact, would 

ually serve the purpose of a frontispiece for a 
photographic dealer's catalogue. The subjects set 
out їп syllabus form for tbe weekly meetings could 
not have been better selected. I note the new 
president of the Laucashire Federation is to visit 
the society on February 28, and a colour lecture is 
to wind up the session in April. 


m— Em ص علق - بے‎ am 


The Camera Club (17, John Street, Adelphi).—On Thursday, 
February 8, Mr. Alvin Langdon Coburn will give a lecture 
entitied '' Vortography and its helation to Mocern Art." Ап 
exuiDiuon ot vortographs and paintings by Mr. Coburn opens 
to-day (February 5) in the Club rooms. Tickets of admission 


above referred to was cut out, photographed, 
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can be obtained on application to the secretary. А review will 
appear in our pages next week. 

koyal Phete.raphie society (35, Russell Square, W.C.).— 
On Tuesday, February 6, Mr. S. Gardner vill lecture on “ English 
Gothic Foliage Sculpture.” 
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" No time to tura at beauty's @апсе 
And watch her feet, how they can dance fF "—W illiam H. Davies. 
The original of this picture was exhibiled at the London Salon of Photography. 
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By Mrs. M. PEARSON. 
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E. Н, Weston (California). 
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THE LARIG GHRU. 


By 
Miss AGNES D. WARBURG. 


The original of this picture 
was exhibiled at the London 
Salon of Photography. 
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HOMELESS. By DONALD J. Burcuer, 
The original of this picture was exhibited at the London Salon of Photography. 
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IN the carly days of the war, 
many difficulties arose through 
our national '''laissez faire '' 
policy, but the events proved 
that there is nothing the Britisher 
cannot do if he is given a chance. 
British optical glass is being 
made, and the finest lenses the 
world has seen. Photographers 
who, some two years ago, were 
very anxious about their supplies 
of various developers are now 
finding that British productions 
are available which, in many 
cases, are not only equal but 
superior to the once used Ger- 
man product. Thus it is that 
German metol is replaced by British Monomet. 

A somewhat incomprehensible attitude on the part of 
a large section of the British public has been its unwillingness 
to buy a British substitute for a German product. Could the 
automobile manufacturers get the public to buy a car if it had 
not a German magneto? Not they! Photographers who 
would lightly change from one brand of plate to another could 
not be persuaded to give up their German metol. And even 
now many users who cannot obtain anything but the British 
article look upon it with a sort of suspicion, and still cling to 
the fiction that ‘‘ German chemists are so much cleverer " than 
our own. | 

In the following note the results are given of a series of tests 
with Monomet compared with the original German metol. 
These tests, I would at once say, were not tests made in a 
scientific laboratory, but under the ordinary working conditions 
necessary for the production of clean photographic results. 
That is to say, I exposed plates in pairs under identical condi- 
tions, developing one plate with the metol and the other with 
Monomet ; and in the same way I made pairs of prints from a 
selection of negatives, developing right out in the two solu- 
tions. I have made no tests as to the keeping qualities of the 
solution, and have not exposed plates in any sensitometer, but 
workers who wish to have the results of such experimental 
exposures may obtain them on application to the makers of the 
substance. | 

Let me give, first of all, the formule 1 employed, which are 
those supplied by the makers of Monomet. 


For Gaslight Papers. 


(1) Monomet and Hydroquinone. 


MoOnOMmet. о gue eS rece heres 4 gr. 
Hydroquinone ........................ 8 gr. 
Sodium sulphite (cryst.) .............. 45 ЁТ. 
Sodium carbonate (cryst) .............. 6o gr. 
Potass. bromide, 10 per cent. solution 5 drops 
Water uio px аа даан ra eds 5 OZ. 


Dissolve in the order given. 
an equal volume of water. 


(2) Monomet only. For Soft Results. 


For bromide papers dilute with 


Mohboret. сънна Derr EGG EE 5 gr. 
Sodium sulphite (cryst.) ................ 45 ЁТ. 
Sodium carbonate (cryst.) .............. 60 gr. 
Potass. bromide, 10 percent. solution ...... 5-IO drops. 
Water Au nen r жЕкЕ EOC CSE 5 OZ. 


(3) Monomet and Pyro. For Plates and Films. 
Solution No. І: 


Monomet 


ee ee ee ee eee ae 5 gr. 
Pyrogallic acid ........................ IO gr. 
Potass. metabisulphite ................ 24 gr. 
Watek ou iude DRE Pur ка кылыры sees ase ois 5 02 

Solution No. 2: 
Sodium carbonate (cryst) .............. 200 gr. 
Potass. bromide ...................... 4 Er. 
Water ш узаар, кажне ag det sd 5 Oz. 


In each case a second bottle was made up, using metol instead 
of Monomet. 


Special to " The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 
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EVELOPING WITH MONOMET. 


SOME PRACTICAL NOTES ON A BRITISH-MADE DEVELOPER. 


By C. H. HEWITT, F.R.P.S. 


Working with plates, I exposed three,,pairs, giving four 
times the normal exposure, the normal exposure, and a quarter 
of the normal exposure. These pairs were taken and developed 
for a standard time, using for one plate the metol formula and 
for the other the Monomet formula. In each case the Monomet 
solution gave the greater density ; that is, using Monomet 1 
might have done either of two things—(a) given a somewhat 
shorter exposure or (b) developed for a shorter time. 

As one plate had normal exposure and the other four times 
the normai, for the purpose of the test the time of development 
could have been considerably shorter with the Monomet, still 
producing a negative equal in density to that given by the 
metol. The difference in printing quality between the two 
plates which received a quarter of the normal exposure is very 
marked, the metol-developed plate appearing under-exposed, 
while that developed with the Monomet formula has good 
printing quality. | | 

It may be well to say that the exposures were made in the 
studio, and were normal studio exposures, such exposures not 
being the minimum which will give detail in the shadows. 
But a quarter of such exposure is quite on the under-exposure 
side, representing perhaps a quick snap given in the case of a 
baby or a somewhat restless child; and to be able to develop 
such brief exposures without any trace of under-exposure 
being apparent must be as comíorting for the professional as 
for the amateur. My comparison examples almost suggest 
a result such as would be obtained on a plate of double the 
speed. Again, let me say that I am speaking from the point 
of view of the practical worker, and that 1 have not made 
any measured tests on a Hurter-Drifheld machine. 

Turning now to the printing side, I naturally used the 
Monomet formule on both gaslight and bromide papers. Many 
workers, while recognising the good qualities of diamidophenol 
as a developer for bromide papers, find the constant mixing 
of fresh solution rather a drawback. Consequently M.Q. has 
been diluted, and has given excellent results. Hydroquinone 
with Monomet will do better still. My tests were made on the 
same lines, exposing papers in pairs for half the normal, the 
normal, and double the normal times. Му print tests con- 
firmed those on the plates in respect of the fact that Monomet : 
brings out more than the metol formula. The point is imma- 
terial in printing, because it is a perfectly easy matter to ascer- 
tain and give the proper exposure, and there is never the excuse 
for cutting the exposure short, as there sometimes is in the 
case of a camera exposure. But it is reasonable to suppose 
that what happens in the one case will happen in the other, 
the emulsion on a bromide paper and on a dry plate being similar. 

But I noticed another peculiarity in my bromide paper 
tests. The negative used was one with a scale of tones rather 
too steep for bromide printing. As a consequence the shadows 
were a little heavy when sufhciently full exposure was given 
to record the high lights. In fact, the prints developed with 
metol had shadows which were somewhat clogged. The shadows 
of the Monomet prints were more transparent, and the print 
in consequence was softer in quality. 

In respect of colour, there was practically no difference in 
the case of bromide paper On gaslight papers, or rather on 
the brand which I used, however, I experienced a very 
pleasant surprise. I have never liked the intense bluish- 
black so often obtained on some gaslight papers. When using 
the carbon process I have generally avoided the engraving- 
black tissue, and in platinotype I have never added phosphate 
to the developing solution, preferring to warm a solu- 
tion of potass. oxalate, and so secure warm black prints. Mono- 
met gives exactly this pleasing, warmish black on gaslight 
paper. Not, be it remarked, the rusty colour sometimes secured 
when a print is over-exposed and under-developed in order to 
get a sott result from a harsh negative, but a pure, rich, trans- 
parent warm black which comes nearer in efiect to a good 
carbon print than would be expected on gaslight paper. 

On plates, bromide and gaslight papers the advantages ot 
Monomet, from my own personal point of view, are definitely 
marked, and as long as | can obtain it of its present, or pos- 
sibly a still finer, quality, 1 shall never go back to metol; and 
when the better product is British—well, need one say тоге: 
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A HOME-MADE ENLARGER. 


Г this article І will attempt to describe 
how I made an incandescent-gas 
enlarger (condenser type), giving only 
the bare outline of measurements, leaving 
the reader to adapt them to his or her 
own means and requirements. The 
enlarger was constructed to take any 
negative up to 5 by 4 in. or postcard 
size. 

The main object to be kept in view in 
constructing the light chamber which 
contains the incandescent mantle, is to 
see that all strong white light is kept 
within, and directed through the con- 
denser, but at the same time allowing 
free ventilation. 

A (see figure) is an ordinary biscuit tin 
(8 in. cube), open end facing condenser. 
B. is a wooden compartment, consisting 
of shelves arranged so that fresh air 
may proceed to the burner without allow- 
ing any direct light to proceed out. D 
is а chimney compartment made up of 
circular pastry tin, upside down (іп- 
visible on fig.), covered by large square 
tin pudding dish on outside. These are 
secured with copper wire or solder. 
Holes are made in thein in different 


positions to allow of the escape of burnt 
gas and prevent the escape of direct 
The fresh-air inlet is marked L, 
A door 


light. 
and the burnt gas escapes at M. 
is fitted at the side with 
ruby-fabric window. 

A frame of wood is 
fitted in the position 
previously occupied by 
the lid of the biscuit 
tin, and from this to the 
condenser are brown 
paper bellows (N). On 
each side of the condenser 
(K) is a piece of fretwood 
cut out with a fret-saw, 
and the inner edge lined 
with green baize, so as 
to fit condenser tightly. 
The negative holder (H) 
is simply a slot into 
which the negative slides. 
The position of the 
camera is taken up at I, 
and is fixed by the tripod screw. As 
my camera has only single extension, I 
have connected another set of brown- 
paper bellows (М) from negative to 
camera in order that I may make re- 
ductions, such as lantern slides, when 
necessary. Both the light chamber and 
camera stand (I) are fitted in grooves, 
so that their distances from condenser 
and negative respectively may be varied 
according to the degree and focus of 
enlargement. The frame (J) slides into 
the grooves made for the plate-holders 
of the camera. 


Short articles оп home-made 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
\ Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 
apparatus or 


accessories of a 


To make the Bellows of brown paper 
(to have an eight-inch side), take a large 
piece of thick brown paper, and mark 
off along one edge (called ‘‘a’’) four 
inches, three lots of eight inches, and 
then five inches (thus allowing one inch 
to overlap in joining fourth side). Along 
the other edge (b), at right angles to “ a,” 
mark off a distance equal to twice the 
length at which the bellows are finally 
to stretch. Now draw lines from the 
marks on edge (a) to corresponding 
marks on the opposite edge. Fold along 
these lines, so that when opened out a 
Square is made of eight inches side. 
While folded flat take open end (edge 
“а”) and bend over half inch, turn 
whole paper completely over, and bend 
again; repeat this operation right along 
in “ fan ” or “ ridge and furrow " fashion. 
Now open out first side, and you will 
notice that the bend will not remain at 
right angles, but tends to go back to its 
original position. To surmount this 
difficulty, go to one end of the bend, 
and commence to lengthen the '' furrows ” 
on one side by running a finger along 
them to the end, and then pushing your 
way half an inch further, and re-crease 
the corners thus pushed out. In this 
way the four bends or corners of the 
bellows will be completed, and it only 
remains to join the fourth side with 
seccotine, and the square is complete, 


Be careful to lengthen all the “ furrows ” 
in one direction, or the result will be 
uneven. Note that the outside measure- 
ment of the bellows will be 84 in., and 
the inside 7} in. If necessary, the 
bellows may be blacked. 

The Easel is quite a simple matter to 
make. А flat piece of wood hinged to 
a firm base (hinged so that it can be 
turned down to insert paper), and pro- 
vided with a sheet of plate glass and 
clips to press the paper quite flat, will be 
found to answer all requirements. 

In constructing the whole concern, 
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see that the centres of incandescent 
mantle, condenser, negative, and camera 
lens arc all in the same straight line, 
and that all are parallel with each other. 
Leakage of light at any point may be 
remedied by lining the crack or hole 
with green baize, and sticking it with 
good seccotine, which I find withstands 
an enormous amount of heat. The in- 
candescent mantle will give better re- 
sults if provided with a polished tin 
reflector. 

The cost is as follows:  Condenser, 
6} in., second-hand, Igs. 6d.; incan- 
descent burner and four feet flexible 
tube, 2s.; biscuit tin, 8d.; wood, 
screws, tripod screw, ruby fabric, dishes 
for chimney, green baize, hinges, plate 
glass, secotine, and brown paper, ss.; 
total, 27s. 2d. B. G. E. 


—— 9——————— 


EXTEMPORISED PRINTING FRAMES 
FOR FILMS. 


T often happens that the film worker 
wishes to print more negatives at 
one time than he has the number of 
printing frames available for use, and 
so the following note on an extemporised 
printing frame for films will be accept- 
able. All the requirements are a sheet 
of glass about the size of the film nega- 
tive in use, a sheet of thin card such 
as is found in the packets of printing 
paper, the same size, and a couple of 
cheap letter or paper clips. To print, 
the negative and printing paper are 
placed in contact in the usual way, then 
the glass is laid in front, and finally the 
card backing, and paper clip is snapped 
over the whole at the top and the bottom, 
holding all together in close contact. 
The ‘‘ frame ” may then be put out to 
print. When examining the paper in 
order to determine how íar the opera- 
tion has gone, one clip only should be 
removed, and the print should not be 
examined any more than is necessary, 
or the slipping of negative or paper 
may be caused. While examining the 
print, the other end should be held very 
firmly to prevent this possibility. The 
above method may be employed with 
glass negatives as well, only in this case 
the plain glass is not needed, but as 
film photography is perhaps a more 
prolific producer of negatives than plate 
photography, it is here that this method 
is likely to find favour. R. M. F. 


ويه ل 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC USE FOR DISUSED 
INNER TUBES. 


HERE are at least two uses tO 
which any old disused inner tubes 
of pneumatic tyres may be put. In the 
printing in platinum process the platinunı 
papers must be carefully preserved from 
all moisture, and are accordingly placed 
in a storage tin containing a moisture 
absorber, calcium chloride. To render 
such tins airtight, the inner tube should 
be cut up into sections about 2 to 2} in. 
wide, and these bands used for stretch- 
ing round the tin, where the lid meets 
the body of the calcium tube. Another 
way of using these sections is to tie ог 
slip a band, with a strip of blotting 
paper beneath, over the shoulder of a 
bottle, where it will soak up all drippings 
of solution, thus preventing those un- 
sightly formations of crystals often seen 
on a bottle of hypo, etc. P. E. O. 
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IN THE DARK-ROOM. 


ALTHOUGH the 
Spring is supposed 
to be the time 
| when the averagc 
amateur photogra- 
pher wakes up and 
takes an interest 
in his hobby again, 
and beginners in 
the art buy new apparatus and start 
exposing plates and films, the present 
time of year generally witnesses a 
geeat amount of activity among 
camera folk. There are always a 
number of workers who are prepared 
to brave the elements and do outdoor 
photography where such is possible 
and free from restrictions; but there 
are a still greater number who take 
advantage of the long winter evenings 
either to make prints from the nega- 
tives secured the previous year or to 
bring their series of pictorial records 
up to date; or, above all, devote a 
considerable amount of time to over- 
hauling and putting their dark-rooms 
in good order and keeping them so. 

There is a certain fascination, when 
one has cleared up all pressing jobs 
in the way of developing, print-making, 
finishing and mounting enlargements, 
etc., in going over one's stock of photo- 
graphic materials, chemicals, etc., and 
arranging them for the next bout of 
work while the enthusiasm from the 
last outburst is still warm. This is a 
very desirable form of activity for the 
beginner, as if he does not keep his 
work-room or dark-room in apple-pie 
order and have everything in its right 
place, he is apt to get into slovenly 
habits which will inevitably lead to 
unsatisfactory work. 

This week, therefore, we propose to 
give some hints to those who have got 
the dark-room fever, which may prove 
of some assistance in adjusting the 
contents of the apartment, no matter 
whether it is a separate room or the 
bath-room or a cupboard. Older 
readers may already be familiar with 
much that we have to say in this 
connection; but as these notes are 
intended primarily for novices and new 
readers of the paper, it will not come 


amiss to repeat certain points of good 
advice for the benefit of such. 


Tidying Up. 


It has been. well and truly said that 
success in photography depends on 
care and attention to little things. 
Perhaps nowhere is this more true than 
as regards dust in the dark-room. 
Dirt has been defined as '' matter in 
the wrong place." For example, in 
our dusting brush hairs are in their 
right place, but if one of them leaves 
the brush and sticks to the plate, that 
hair is “ dirt," inasmuch as it is in its 
wrong place so far as we are concerned. 

Do not forget that in the cleanest of 
clean rooms there are always fine 
particles of dust floating in the air, 
which we do not notice until a sun- 
beam lights them up and shows us its 
track by means of the sunlight that 
they have scattered. Therefore do 
your best to keep your dark-room as 
free from dust as you can by avoiding 
curtains and carpets. Now and again 
brush down the walls and ceiling over- 
night, let the dust settle, and then 
slowly go over the floor with a mop 
just slightly moist (not wet), so as to 
collect the dust which has settled 
down during the night. 

When entering and leaving your 
dark-room do not bang the door, for 
not only does this tend to shake down 
dust from the ceiling, walls, etc., but 
also the rush of air so created makes 
innumerable whirlwinds which will 
lift up dust from the floor. 

One need hardly say that the inside 
of the camera requires dusting out 
pretty frequently, and this, of course, 
applies to the plate-holders and also to 
the lens and shutter. For the lens, 
use only a soft camel-hair brush or 
bit of old, quite clean silk. For the 
inside of the camera an old worn-out 
shaving brush is excellent for getting 
into the corners of the bellows, folds, 
etc. When cleaning out the dark 
slides or plate-holders, do not forget 
the grooves in which the draw-slides 
run, as it is in them that the fine wood 
dust often lodges. Of course, when 
dusting out the camera, etc., one will 


take the apparatus out of doors so as to 
get rid of the dust. 

If you are fortunate enough to 
possess a room that can be devoted 
entirely to photographic work, it will 
be as well, at this time of year, to 
give it а thorough warming, either 
by means of a good fire (if there is a 
fireplace in the room) or by an oil 
or gas stove. If gas is available, no 
better heater can be suggested than 
the ''Omega," which is specially 
constructed for photographic dark- 
rooms. It gives off considerable heat 
but no fumes, is small and portable, 
and, above all, cheap. This is a 
good time, too, to see that the camera 
and other apparatus are not getting 
damp. If they are, place them in a warm 
room for a day or two to thoroughly drv. 


Bottles. 


Not every budding photographer 
recognises the value of small economies 
as an aid to keeping down the inevitable 
expenses of his hobby. Ар old saying 
is “ a penny saved is a penny gained,” 
and many a penny or more can be 
saved by using the old bottles that 
thoughtless people throw away. But 
here, as elsewhere, one must use a 
little common sense and not jump to 
the conclusion that by making a 
miscellaneous collection of empty, 
dirty bottles of all shapes and sizes 
one is going to make a fortune. 

The first thing to recognise is cleanli- 
ness. For it needs no argument to 
show that it is poor finance to spoil 
sixpennyworth of good chemicals by 
using а dirty bottle and saving a 
penny. А bottle may look clean in 
the ordinary sense and yet not be 
clean in a chemical sense. For 
example, one might suppose that a 
bottle which had contained a solution 
of soda carbonate merely required 
emptying out to be clean, because we 
use soda carbonate or washing soda 
to clean things with in the kitchen. 

Now the way to clean a bottle 
largely depends upon what the bottle 
has contained. Everyone knows from 
experience that a bottle which has 
contained oil cannot be properly 
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cleansed by ever so much rinsing out 
with plain water; but if we add 
‘“ soda " £o the water we shall have a 
very much better chance of attaining 
our end. This, because the soda and 
oil combine to form a kind of curd or 
emulsion or soap-like substance. This 
gives us a clue, viz., that the cleansing 
fluid should mix or combine with the 
substance which is clinging to the 
inside of the bottle and cause the 
clinging substance to leave the glass. 
One kind of oil will mix with another 
kind of oil, but one cannot cleanse an 
oil bottle by washing it out with oil; 
hence the need of something that will 
make the oil part company with the 
glass. 

Another point is that we can classify 
most substances into acids, alkahs, 
oils, etc., and so have a general plan 
of action as regards cleansing opera- 
tions. Thus acids and alkalis com- 
bine, so that if a bottle has contained, 
let us say, soda carbonate, we can best 
get it clean by rinsing it out with a 
suitable dilute acid such as hydro- 
chloric acid, and following that by 
plenty of water. Similarly, a bottle 
that has contained an acid 15 rinsed 
out with water and then a dilute 
alkah, e.g. ammonia, and again with 
water. | 

The following is a list of substances, 
and a hint or two as to the best 
detergents :—- 

Oil, Fat, Greasy Solutions.—Any 
strong alkali, e.g. ammonia, caustic 
potash, or soda, etc. 

Glycerine.—-Use 
water. 

Resins, Varnish, еіс. Матт methy- 
lated spirit, and, failing that, a strong 
solution of potash carbonate. 

Tinctures, Scents. — Methylated 
spirit, followed by strong ammonia 
and then water. 

Spent Developers.—Strong hydro- 
chloric acid, followed by fine sand 
and water. 

Chalky Incrustations.—-Dilute hydro- 
chloric acid, and then plenty of warm 
water. 

Having then gone over the bottles 
in the dark-room and cleaned out all 
those the contents of which were 
doubtful, a good plan is to sec that all 
bottles containing solutions are pro- 
perly labelled and corked, and to fill 
up as many other bottles as possible 
with new solutions ready for emergen- 
cies. For labelling the bottles, nothing 
better can be suggested than good 
white writing-paper. Fairly large 
strips should be cut, and on thesc 


plenty of warm 
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should be written in bold black letters 
the name of the chemical contained in 
the bottle. If it is a made-up solu- 
tion, the formula should be also 
written in full on the label, so that on 
future occasions. the solution can be 
readily made up as before. 

The labels should be written in what 
is known as black waterproof ink. 
This is procurable from any artists' 
colourman, and can be applied with 
either a brush or pen. When dry it 
cannot be shifted by water. Apply 
the label to the bottle with good paste, 
and when dry give it a couple of coats 
of ordinary varnish, also obtainable 
from artists’ colourmen. : 

It is worth a little trouble and 
expense to do this job properly, as 
nothing is more conducive to bad work 
and spoilt results than carelessly 
labelled bottles or bottles from which 
the labels have disappeared ; and by 
attending to this matter in the first 
place you may possibly save many 
shillings and a lot of annoyance 
later. 

Corks, too, should be clean, sound, 
and well fitting. Do not put any old 
cork into a bottle simply because 
it fits. It may have been in some other 
bottle of solution previously, and may 
contaminate the contents of the new 
bottle. If you have no spare corks 
available, it will pay vou to obtain 
a few new ones from the chemist. 


Making up Solutions. 


In doing most things there are one 
right and several wrong ways. The 
right way is usually quite as easv as 
any other, but one of the wrong ways 
is often taken simply by reason of the 
absence of а little common sense. 
But it is only fair to sav that in some 
cases common sense could not tell us 
what we ought not to do. For in- 
stance, when mixing sulphuric acid 
and water common sense does not tell 
us whether to add the acid to the 
water, or the water to the acid. But 
take note that this acid should always 
be added slowly to the water, and 
never water added to the acid. 

Now in making up photographic 
solutions it is better to err on the side 
of extreme accuracy than in the other 
direction of “ near enough." But 
alwavs remember that practical ac- 
curacy is a matter of proportion. Thus, 
if the formula savs 4 gr. and you use 
5 gr., this is an error of one in four, 
or 25 per cent., or over тоо gr. per oz. 

А solid substance, such as soda 
carbonate, for instance, dissolves more 
readily if reduced to a powder than 
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when in large crystals or lumps. Also 
solids dissolve more readily in warm 
than in cold water, but this does not 
mean that we are always to use hot 
water. In some instances hot water 
decomposes the substance, and so the 
solution would be spoiled. 

When mixing a developer, the pre- 
servative should be dissolved first (e.g. 
soda sulphite, potass. metabisulphite, 
nitric, citric acid, etc.), and the active 
reducing agent or developer (e.g. 
pyro, metol-quinol, etc.) last. It is 
frequently stated that metol should be 
dissolved in the water before the soda 
sulphite is added, but we know of no 
special reason for doing this. 

When making saturated solutions, it 
is generally advisable to use warm 
water, say about 80 deg. Fahr., and 
add so much solid that there is present 
more than the water will dissolve. 
If now we let the solution cool down to 
normal dark-room temperature, i.e. 
50 to бо deg. Fahr., we can then rely 
on having a saturated solution. This 
can be decanted from the solid thrown 
out of solution, and more warm water 
added to the solid until it is nearly 
all dissolved, and this in turn allowed 
to cool and then added to the first lot. 

When distilled water can be afforded 
and obtained, it is better to use it for 
all solutions—though perhaps it is a 
needless extravagance in the case of 
fixing baths. But for developers it 1s 
advisable. If not obtainable, then 
boil the tap or well water, and allow 
it to cool down to, say, 70 deg. Fahr. 
before use. 

Solutions made with distilled water 
are more likely to keep than those 
made with tap water, but in many 
cases the solution will not keep beyond 
a certain time when made up with 
either water. Therefore, where eco- 
nomy is a consideration, it is better 
to have a little extra trouble in making 
up sniall quantities frequently than in 
making up larger quantities and risking 
waste. Some solutions (gold, plati- 
num, etc.) keep better in the dark. 
Others (ammonia, alcohol, ether, etc.) 
should be kept in a cool place. Clean 
bottles, clean and sound corks or well- 
fitting stoppers are important factors 


in keeping solutions in good order. 
NEW readers should note that 
back numbers containing 
previous Notes for Novices are 


obtainable from the Publishers, 
52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but ea h query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
MATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be à ldressed 
to the Editor, [HE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked ‘ Query " or " Criticism " on the outside. 
Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 
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Fixed-focus Enlarger. 
I want to make a fixed-focus enlarger to enlarge 
from 2} by 1$ to 15 by 12. What focus lens 
do I require, and what distance would the 
bromide paper be from the lens ? 

First of all you must note that 15 by 
I2 is not the same proportion or shape 
as 2} by 1. The longer sides are as 
6 to 1, the shorter about 7} to І. It 
will be better to take the lower propor- 
tion, ie. 6 to т. This will give you an 
enlargement of 15 by 91. You can use 
a lens of any focal length you like. Sup- 
pose we take four inches by way of 
example, then the lens to negative 
distance will be тї times 4, i.e. 28-6ths, 
or 4$ in., and the lens to enlargement 
I plus 6, i.e. 7, times 4, or 28 inches. 


Portraiture. 
I shall be glad if you will tell me how to obtain 
portraits with clear white backgrounds, and 
how is slight diffusion of focus obtained ? 
A. F. (Norwich). 
A white background effect is obtain- 
able in several ways, but the simplest 
and most direct method is to use a white 
background, and see that it is well 
lighted. If this fails to give you a' white 
enough background, you can stop out 


this part by opaque pigment or paper . 
on either the film or glass side of the 


negative. With regard to diffusion of 
definition there are so many ways avail- 
able that we have difficulty in selecting 
any one of them for special mention, 
and especially as the subject was re- 
cently dealt with in these pages in a 
much more comprehensive manner than 
is possible in this page. "Therefore we 
refer you to p. 41I in our issue dated 
November 20, 1916. This series of notes 
on Printing Control was continued on 
р. 431, November 27, and p. 464, Decem- 
ber II, 1916. Тһе editorials on p. 387, 
November 13, 1916, also dealt with the 
cognate topic of the choice of printing 
papers, etc. 

Box Camera. 


Enclosed photograph taken by flashlight with 
old boxform camera (no name). My difficulty 
15 that I cannot get same in focus. If I screw 
the lens right back it seems to make matters 
worse. I should like to be able to take head 
and shoulders of one sitter only. 

W. E. S. (Birmingham). 


Without examination of your camera 
(lens, etc.) we cannot give a definite 
opinion, but feel considerably confident 
that your boxform ог  fixed-focus 


arrangement so places the lens that it 
may be in focus for moderately distant 
objects, e.g. ten yards or so, so that 
anything nearer than this is out of focus, 
and the nearer the object the more is 
this out-of-focus effect. To deal with 
an object so near as four feet with a lens 
of six inches focal length would require 
this lens to be shifted further away from 
the plate (from its position for “ dis- 
tance") something like an inch. It is 
therefore not to be wondered at that a 
slight turn in or out of the lens screw 
did not give you much in the way of 
remedy. Alternatively you may mect 
such а case as yours by the use of an 
additional or supplementary lens, also 
called a magnifier or portrait attachment. 
This is a single lens of long focal length 
placed close to the front of your camera 
lens. Any up-to-date dealer in cameras, 
etc., can supply you with a four-foot 
portrait attachment for a shilling or two. 
This, you must understand, os only 
available for objects at or just about four 
feet from your camera. 
Enlarger. 
I have constructed an enlarger in which the 
light is rather near the lens, which becomes 
covered with moisture in about thirty seconds, 
etc. A. B. C. (Malvern). 
This so-called ‘‘ dewing " of the lens 
is due to the lens being colder than the 
adjacent air, from which it condenses 
moisture. To prevent this you must 
warm the lens by leaving it for some 
time, an hour or more, in a warm place, 
e.g. on mantelshelf over a fire, also by 
providing good inlet and outlet to the 
apparatus, so that the inside of it is 
freely ventilated. 
Bromide Toning. 
I made up the following : Water 10 oz., hydro- 
chloric acid 5 minims. ammonio-iron alum 
50 gr.. potass. bromide 30 gr. А print put 
into it bleached yellow. I believe there are 
two ammonio-iron alums, namely, ferrous and 
ferric. The one I used was mauve-coloured 


large crystals. Is the ammonio-citrate of iron 
ferrous or ferric? R. Н. R. (London, №.) 


In the formula quoted potass. bromide 
is probably a misprint for potass. ferri- 
cyanide. Anyhow the following formula 
works quite well: (A) Water 5 oz. 
ammonio-iron alum 12 gr., hydrochloric 
acid 5 minims of ten per cent. solution. 
(B) Water 5 oz., potass. ferricyanide 
то gr., hydrochloric acid 5 minims (ten 
per cent. solution). Add B to A. This 
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gives a green-coloured solution in which 
a bromide print tones to a greenish blue. 
This colour is brightened and less green 
by the use of a weak hypo bath, say 
r drm. hypo to 5 oz. water. Yes, you 
are quite right There are two closely 
similar ammonium-iron salts, viz., am- 
monium ferrous sulphate (NH,),Fe(SO,),, 
and ammonium ferric sulphate (NH,), 
SO,Fe,(SO,),. The latter (ferric) salt is 
the one required. This is, as you Say. 
large pale mauve crystals. The ammonio- 
citrate of iron is likewise a ferric salt. 
Pyro for Bromide and Gaslight Papers. 
(т) Can pyro be used for bromide and gaslight 
papers? Can you give formula? (2) Will 
the uranium nitrate bath mentioned р. 35, 
January 15, 1917, keep for any considerable 
time ? J. C. H. (Colwyn Bay). 
(1) Yes, for both. May we refer you 
to р. 291 in our issue of April то, 1916? 
The instructions there given for gaslight 
paper apply also to bromide paper. If 
you fill in the coupon on p. ix (advertise- 
ments) in this issue, and send it to 
Kodak, Ltd., Kingsway, they will send 
you free their new book on bromide 
printing, which contains full particulars 
of the use of pyro for bromides. (2) 
This bath will not keep beyond quite a 
short time; but by making up separate 
stock solutions of uranium nitrate and 
potass. ferricyanide both will keep a 
long time. 
Intensifying Bromide Prints. 
I have tried intensifying bromide prints by 
bleaching in a solution of copper sulphate and 
potass. bromide, and redeveloping with 
M.Q., without bromide, with no ap arent 
result, etc. J. F. L. W. (Woodbridge). 
You say rightly that this process can 
add no more silver, but it is supposed to 
add some copper to the original silver. 
The intensifying of bromide prints is not 
yet thoroughly investigated. In our own 
experiments we have found some prints 
advanced appreciably, while others showed 
little or no change, yet all had been 
treated together and alike. This applies 
to the acid bichromate bleaching and re- 
developing method also, although in 
some cases useful additional contrast 
was afforded. The mercuric chloride 
bleacher is also useful at times in this 
connection. Ву the way, we presume 
you know that only brief washing is 
required after copper bleaching. Too 
long washing means no alteration at all. 
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Wd. — 
How ? 


|The question as to when the war would end turned us all into 
prophets some while back, and now that the prophecies have run 
out and the war hasn't, most of us look foolish. The only people 
who are really happy are those melancholy souls who told you 
from the very beginning that the first fifteen years would be 
the worst. The result of past failures in the art of foretelling 
has been a considerable slump in prophecy, but prophecy, likc 
anjindiarubber ball, when it is dented at one spot only swells 
out at another, and now various people are indulging in specula- 
tions, not as to when the war will end, but as to how. On this 
matter, as on all others, the Daily Express has very clear and 
determined opinions. According to its pleasant theory, the war 
will end—or at least it would end if the course of action sug- 
gested were followed up in a photographic exhibition 


The Curtain. 


The idea which comes along per Express is as follows: one о! 
the gems of the collection ot war photographs which the Allied 
Governments have brought together is a life-size picture of a 
German prisoner, with joy written all over his big face, eating 
the good fare which is his lot when he falls into British hands. 
'" The exhibition of this photograph in the German trenches,” 
says the Express, ‘‘ would end the war." Well, it sounds simple, 
and it ought to be easy to make the experiment, though 1 am a 
trifle dubious as to whether the European hurricane could 
suddenly sink to a zephyr at the bidding of a photograph. 
Indeed, I am more than a little sceptical as to the possibility 
of any photograph ever contributing to peace and reconciliation. 
I have never known a photograph do it yet, though I have known 
many a photograph engender strife. If a photograph has ever 
been the means of producing silence, it has been the silence of 
horror, or of scorn, or that deadly and electric silence which 
occurs occasionally in melodrama and in married life. 


A General Enlargement. 


Whether ог not the war will end in a рһоіоргари.: -xhibition, 
such exhibitions are beginning to play a very big part in it. 
Hanging has become a legitimate method of warfare. War is 
now waged, not only to the knife, but to the plate. Photo- 
graphic exhibitions bid fair to rival fiag days both iu number 
and in variety of national complexions. Canada has lately been 
" enlarging " in the neighbourhood of Bond Street, and the 
British Government has opened a pictorial campaign in America. 
Only a little while ago the French were showing us some big 
things in Oxford Street, and a little later, by way of a return 
compliment, there were British photographs at the Louvre, 
where ' Monna Lisa” smiled more inscrutably than ever at 
the pictures of English maidens in munition overalls. Now we 
are told that there are to be exhibitions of Allied photographs 
in Madrid and in Milan, and tbat all the Allied Governments 
are massing in line (and tone, too, presumably) for a great 
pictorial attack on London in the month of May. Well did 
William Morris say, ‘‘ Mars give you courage and a bromide 
print.’ 


A Stricken Field. 


In one respect the projected exhibition seems open to criti- 
cism. We are told that every theatre of war is to be represented 
in this gallery of Janus, 1ncluding France, Gallipoli, Mesopotamia, 
Egypt, and the colonies no longer German. But there is one 
held of war which seems to have been deliberately omitted, for 
it is too big and clamorous to have been accidentally overlooked. 
This field, of course, is Fleet Street, where such doughty deeds 
have been wrought and such vast quantities of blood—I mean 
ink—poured out. Is all this to go unrecognised ? Are the 
bastions of Printing House Square to have no place in this 
selection—the dug-outs of Shoe Lane, the entrenchments of 
Tudor Street, the Carmelite House salient ? The trampled 
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held of Fleet Street smokes 
is the way the Government 
pen warriors --but ıt cannot bc ; 
some mistake. 


Scorpions. 


Unhappily, even when war photographs are exhibited, they 
are not always so much appreciated as they ought to be. Thus 
it has been, I gather, with the French photographs in Liverpool. 
A correspondent of the Liverpool Daily Courier has been saying 
things on this subject to а very subdued and sorry Liverpool. 
He says more than I, not being a Liverpudlian, would have dared 
to say. Immersed in peddling pettiness, he says his city is. 
Never awake to anything fine until it is too late—tbat is the 
characteristic of the people by the Mersey. Instead ot gazing 
at the French photographs, many of the citizens, it appears, 
have been “ drinking tea or swilling black coffee '’—observe the 
delicate distinction - -'' and pasturing their eyes on the flagitious 
spectacle of the pantomime.” Oh, Cinderella, I am greatly 
shocked! You are flagitious, please understand. І rather think 
that if I were organising a photographic exhibition I would seek 
out the writer of this letter and get him to walk up and down 
outside and sting the people in with his verbal scorpions. But 
as to the alleged indifference of Liverpool to these war pictures, 
it may be—though I do not think it for a moment—that Liverpool 
is mainly populated by those tribunal chairmen who deny 
that photography is of any national importance. There are 
quite a number of these gentlemen, and, though they don’t 
appear to know it, it is more than likely that had it not been 
for photography in war they themselves would not be in the 
comfortable security they at present enjoy. 


Faciiis Descensus Averni. 


Of a certain gentleman who has been elected mayor of a 
Surrey town the Daily Graphic gives us a poignant history. It 
tells us that he successively ‘‘ became errand boy, newsvendor, 
page boy in a large hotel, printer’s devil, Press messenger, 
postman, proof reader, and, finally, photographer." Most of 
us, no doubt, have gone through corresponding stages of de- 
pravity before plumping down finally into perdition as photo- 
graphers, but in few cases can the steps have been so clear and 
emphatic as in this. The becoming of an errand boy is the 
beginning of the mischief, a newsvendor is only a trifle worse, 
but by the time the youngster has become a page boy he is 
fairly on his rake’s progress, and when he gets to be a printer’s 
devil we know that only a few stages, one of them that of a 
proof reader, separate him from Nemesis in the shape of being 
a photographer. Апа if there be in the lowest deep a lower 
deep still threatening to devour him, it must be the mayoralty. 
(Shudders.) 


The Unexpected. 


'" As a recording instrument it (the camera) is unsurpassable, 
save that it cannot seize the most unexpected.’’---The New 
Witness. 

Well, this is very singular, for I- - 
If right I recollect it— 

Have never found the camera descry 
Aught but the unexpected ; 

At least my plates have caught 
Within their little square 

The things I never sought, 
And hardly knew were there. 


lens, or. 
accessories, see Supp. p. 6-7. 
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THE THAMES EMBANKMENT. By S. W. SNORE. 
The original, a bromide print (114.9%), was awarded а Prise in the Weekly Competition. 
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In spite of the fact that, owing to circumstances 
over which we have had no control, the appearance of 
‘‘Photograms of the Year 1916”’ was 

«“pHoTroarams delayed a week or two longer this 
OF THE YEAR.” year than was anticipated, interest in 
its publication does not appear to 

have waned in the least, but, on the contrary, has 
waxed greater. Our publishers inform us that the 
wholesale demand is much heavier than in previous 
years, but owing to shortage of labour and difficulties 
of transit it is not always possible to fill these orders 
promptly. We hope, therefore, that readers who are 
still unable to obtain copies which have been ordered 
will be patient for a few days longer until the deliveries 
are complete. We would also urge upon every reader 
who is anxious to secure a copy of this fine production, 
and who has not already definitely ordered one, to do 
so without delay, as there can be no reprint, and there 
is every evidence that the entire edition will be sold 
out even more rapidly this year than was the case 
twelve months ago. A notice of the Annual will 
appear next week, and in the meantime we leave it 
and its budget of articles and reproductions to speak 
for themselves to those who already have their copies. 
An exhibition of pictorial work of the greatest in- 
terest and of a remarkably high standard opens to-day 
(February 12) at the 
A. P. Little Gallery, 52, 
Long Acre, W.C. The 
pictures are by Dr. Henry 
Buergel Goodwin, of Stockholm, Sweden, whose work 
is not entirely unfamiliar to readers of THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER or to visitors to both the Little Gallery 
and the London Salon of Photography. А note con- 
cerning Dr. Goodwin and his work appeared in Tur 
А. P. for October 9, 1916, being one of the series of 
“ Professional Pictorial Photographers." This was 
printed not long after Dr. Goodwin—who, up to that 
time, had been a most enthusiastic amateur photo- 
grapher— decided, as several have donc in this country, 
to turn his talent for picture making and his technical 
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AN EXHIBITION OF 
SWEDISH PICTORIAL WORK. 


knowledge of photography to good account as a profes- 


sional photographer. In a country where pictorial 
photography is a comparatively young phase of art, 
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these pictures by Dr. Goodwin must place him in the 
forefront of pictorial workers; and we venture to 
think that, as specimens of individual portraiture, they 
will be received in this country with every expression 
of appreciation and admiration. The collection in- 
cludes a variety of specimens of portraiture, some of 
the finest of which are of actors and actresses in Shake- 
spearean characters, but all are distinguished by a 
personality which shows that the artist who produced 
them is a master of light and shade and posing. We 
are glad to welcome this exhibition of Swedish pictorial 
work to London, and hope in the next and succeeding 
issues to reproduce some of the pictures, with a review 
concerning them. The exhibition will remain open 
daily from ro a.m. to 6 p.m. (Saturdays, то to 1) 
for a month. Admission is free. 

Richard Jefferies, who is described on his tombstone 
at Worthing as '' the prose poet of England's fields and 
woodlands," was a photographer with- 
out a camera. He was a devoted 
worshipper of Nature, a reveller in 
the open, as every photographer should 
be, and he had also, along with his eloquent soul, the 
power of observing detail, which is a thing no photo- 
grapher can disregard. If, nowever, Jefferies had no 
camera, his fellow-villager, Mr. George Avenell, who 
lectured on the subject of Jefferies before the Royal 
Photographic Society, has made up for his lack. Like 
a true photographic Boswell, Mr. Avenell has taken his 
camera into the haunts of Jefferies in Wiltshire, Surrey, 
and Sussex, delighted when he could come upon a farm 
or barn, a bit of woodland, a trout stream or hawthorn 
bush where Jefferies himself must have indulged in 
reveries and exultations, and which must have figured 
in his essays. Unhappily, in many cases, the devoted 
pilgrim, following in the footprints of his hero, finds 
that the tracks have been obliterated by unthinking 
people who have come atter; but fortunately Jefferies 
is too recent a figure and his haunts are too rural to 
have suffered in this way. 


Whether or not the camera be prohibited in the 
trenches, the pencil certainly is not, and Mr. Ernest 
Fowles brought before the Camera 
skeTcnes From Club the other evening a number 
THE TRENCHES. of sketches the work of a young 
soldier who happens to have a gift 
not only for artistry but for humour. The fact that 
many of these drawings had to be made on wrapping 
paper used at the shops and on other unfavourable 
materials, and that the pencils were often quite primi- 
tive, accounted for the flatness of the results when 
shown on the screen. They were just odds and ends 
of things, dashed off and sent home in letters, carica- 
turing his comrades in the dug-out or the convalescent 
camp, portraying in a Gibson vein the beauties of the 
mademoiselle encountered on the march, and showing 
also as a tragic background the shattered buildings 
and the desolated landscape of the war area. All very 
interesting, and sometimes poignant when strung 
together by Mr. Fowles' description; but one some- 
times wished, in spite of all the skill of the young artist, 
that he had had an opportunity of showing what he 
could do with a camera. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
BOSWELLISM. 
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SKY IN 


HIS is just where the big majority of snow 
landscape photographs fail. And the strikingly 
curious part of the matter is that in such 
pictures the sky is usually of far more pictorial 

importance than in any other type of outdoor scenery. 
Consider the matter in a purely elemental manner for 
a moment. Snow is white. The whitest thing at our 
command is white paper. Black and white, t.e. light 
and shade, are the same thing in kind, but differ in 
degree. A patch of half tone or grey compared with 
a black background seems light, but the same patch 
compared with a white ground seems dark. The sky 
in a natural scene is the background against which (or 
compared with which) all otner parts are necessarily 
regarded. As William Hunt acutely observes, '' No- 
thing is apparent without a background ; a white egg 
against a white paper is as nothing." This is our case 
in general. We expect a patch of white paper to 
represent snow when compared with another patch of 
white paper which occupies the sky space of our picture, 
and failure is a necessary result. 

It now we cast aside all undigested preconceptions, 
and take the trouble to compare a snow-clad patch 
with the sky above and beyond it, we shall at once see 
that the snow (presumably freshly fallen if in or near 
a town) is considerably lighter—or, if you prefer it, 
whiter—than anything else in the view, including sky 
and clouds. Suppose that we are indoors. Let us 
take a piece of the whitest paper we can find—the 
back of a gaslight or bromide print, forinstance. Stand- 
ing with our back towards the window and close to it, 
we hold the paper at arm's length, and at such an angle 
that it catches the most sky light, and looks its lightest. 
Comparing the whiteness of the paper with that ot 
fresh clean snow, we find our paper grey, or consider- 
ably less white than the snow, and in all probability 
also darker than the sky. The order then is, snow, 
sky, paper. But, say you, the paper is only lit by the 
partial light of the room. Very well, then lay your 
piece of paper on the snow outside. It will probably 
now appear still darker by force of close comparison. . 

Return indoors and compare with your eyes as care- 
fully as may be the values or relative light and shade 
relationship of the outside snow and sky. Now with 
a water-colour brush, some water, and a drop of black 
ink, apply a half-inch-wide, very light wash straight 
across the top ot your white paper, and let this dry. 
Your aim is to get a pale grey wash on the paper which, 
compared with the untouched paper, corresponds as 
closely as may be with the natural grey sky and clean 


WINTER LANDSCAPE. 


snow. That is to say, it is a case of rule of three: 
“ As the white snow is to the grey sky, so is the white 
paper to the required greyness of the colour wash.” 
At first you may be tempted to overdo the darkness 
of the colour wash, just as most photographers do on 
first discovering that a white-paper sky will not serve 
in a snow picture. But such an over-dark sky may be 
even worse than a (faulty) white-paper sky. The 
keynote of snow-clad scenery is extreme delicacy of 
gradations at the light end of the scale of tones. Even 
in direct sunshine cast shadows on the snow are really 
only a very slightly °“ darkish white "—often not so 
dark.as white paper seen at the window in strongest 
light—and frequently these cast shadows are not 
darker than the sky. "Very often these cast shadows 
on the snow are cither entirely lost by over-developing 
the negative, or are far too dark in consequence of 
under-exposure. 

But there is a special point in connection with snow 
and sky that is often overlooked by photographers. 
During the greater part of the year the sky in general 
gives us the impression of a vast hemispherical dome, 
and has been well compared with a gigantic pudding 
basin, although in certain cloudy conditions the over- 
head or zenith part of this sky canopy seems nearer 
than the more distant parts towards the sky line, t.e. 
the meeting of land and skv, or the horizon of the open 
sea. In general als» the more distant parts are lighter 
than the nearer more overhead parts. Hence when 
shading down or toning down our cloudless skies in 
our prints we keep the sky a trifle lighter in the distant 
parts and darker towards the top of the print. 

But have you carefully observed that at the winter 
end of the year—especially in the vicinity of towns 
—the lower part of the sky is often slightlv the 
darker? And, curiously enough, this may very fre- 
quently be observed in country districts also, especially 
just before or after snowfall or hoar frost. Now this 
frequently overlooked point has a quite special im- 
portance in pictorial work. For example, we may have 
a mid-distance tree subject in which the twigs and 
branches are coated with snow or hoar-frost. Likely 
enough a considerable portion of this part of our subject 
has for. background the lower part of the sky. This 
slightly-darker-than-usual part of the sky thus becomes 
an important accent of contrast, and in nature accounts 
for some of that fascinating sparkle of ice crystals. 

In such pictures combination printing-in of a sky 
{тот a second negative is out of.the question, on account 
of the delicate tracery of the snow or hoar-frost- 
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bedecked twigs, small in size, many in number. This at 
once leads us to recognise the importance of getting 
the negative “© just right " for sky as well as the other 
parts of the picture, which is by no means quite so 
simple as it may appear. First of all it means a colour- 
sensitive plate, with self-screen or a suitable separate 
screen. Next it means a very carefully adjusted 
exposure, where we aim at giving enough exposure 
for the darker parts of first importance in the composi- 
tion, and yet not so much as to lose those essential 
niceties of gradation at the light end of the scale. Next 
it means developing far enough to get some printing 
shadow detail, and yet not so far as to bury in one 
flat tone the subtle differences of the lights. Finally 
comes the choice of a printing paper which will vield 
the best possible value out of the negative. Even 
then we may miss our goal by faulty printing and 
developing. But if the negative is right, a faultv 
print may be replaced by a better one. 

At starting we said all snow is white—t.e. freshly 
fallen snow. This may be taken as truc. But as the 
Scotsman said, “ All whisky is good, but some is 
better," so we may say that all snow is not of the same 
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degree of whiteness. This varies according to its 
distance from us, the angle of chief incident light, its 
surface, smooth or broken up, etc. Consequentlv we 
cannot satisfactorily represent with the same paper- 
whiteness, near and distant snow, that in direct sun- 
light and that in shade, broken and unbroken surface, 
etc. Therefore a composition in which snow plavs 
а part of any considerable importance calls for the 
utmost care in observing and recording those extreme 
niceties of shades which perhaps constitute the chief 
charm of snow-clad landscape. These will chiefly lie be- 
tween the highest lights of the snow, usually in the nearer 
planes of the subject, and the lower tone of the sky. 

Thus once again, in this necessarily verv brief review 
of a large subject, are we brought round face to tace 
with the impcrtance of setting forth the sky part of 
our winter picture in as near as may be true relation- 
ship with blank white paper as our utmost high light. 
The season is with us when we may profitably turn to 
Dame Naturc, our one ever trusty teacher, who offers 
us lessons which, if learnt and applied, will save us 
from what otherwise is destined to be depressing and 
disheartening failure. 
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COLD WEATHER AND DEVELOPERS. 


By W. BRUCE YOUNG, 


i ss subject has been written on a great deal in the different 
photographic journals, but there is always something to 
learn in a subject so important, and if one is continually on the 
look-out for new “stunts,” as the saying is, there will some day 
come along an idea that is worth remembering. 

I used to have a studio where the weather sometimes went 
down below the registering scale on the thermometer, and to 
keep the developer warm was nearly as hard as it used to be to 
keep the potatoes from freezing when we 
took a notion to go trapping and shooting 
in the middle of the winter '' away back 
East," when we used to put the bag of 
potatoes between us at night to keep them 
warm. 

To return to the subject, every photo- 
grapher knows or ought to know that 
developer, when it fdlls below бо degrees, 
is very slow to work, and a good way to 
overcome this, where the room temperature 
is lower than is good for such work, is to 
construct a hot.air chamber under the 
developing. rinsing and hypo trays. A 
glance at the drawing hereto attached will 
give a much better explanation than can 
be written. 

On the developing bench, A, is built a | | 
hot-air chamber about. three inches high, twelve inches wide, 
and long enough to accommodate your three trays above- 
mentioned. Below the developing tray, B, 1s cut an opening 
(about six inches square will do), to let heat from a lamp, gas, 
or methylated spirits burner pass up to the bottom of the trays 
on the top of the chamber. This chamber is. of course, open 
at the end, C, to make a draught for the heat. The only obstruc- 
tion in it is a small damper or piece of bent-up in near the end, 
C, to keep the heat in better. I have the top of this chamber 
covered with thin sheet metal, as it readily conducts the heat to 


Another Hampshire House Exhibition.—W e must congratu- 
late the moving spirits of the Hampshire House Photographic 
Societv for their sustained energv and enthusiasm in difficult 
times. At regular intervals they provide not only excellent 
house exhibitions on their own premises. but keep going an 
interesting. апа attractive svllabus of events that show the 
greatest vitality. When so many societies are marking time 
or suffering from the adverse conditions of the dav, we are glad 
to acknowledge the efforts of the stalwarts of this West London 


trays and is more fireproof. The contents of the three travs 
(developer, rinse, and hypo) are kept in a nice working tcmpera- 
ture by regulatng the amount of heat from the lamp below. 
Personally, I prefer an ordinary kerosene lamp, being moderate in 
upkeep and casily regulated ; besides, one can put a ruby 
chimney on same and prevent the fogging of plates or sensitive 
papers. 

By starting the lamp going a few minutes previous to starting 


е 


pevevoper B 
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to work, and when the desired temperature is reached turning 
same down low, it will work out to be one of the best little ideas 
one would wish. 

Some are apt to forget to blow or turn the lamp out when 
through for the day, particularly if it is turncd down low so 
that it is hard to sce. This, of course, is somewhat dangerous, 
though I have done it several times and have not had a fire усї: 
but it is running a risk. Jt would be well, too. to put some tin 
or asbestos around the hole cut through the developing bench to 
avoid the danger of fire. Bulletin of Photography (Philadelphia), 
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Societv. At the present time a very interesting and diversified 
exhibition of pictorial photography by Mr. R. H. Lawton is 
on view. Twenty-nine pictures are shown, each of which is of 
considerable merit, and the subjects comprise night scenes, 
architecture, land and seascape, flower studies, portraits, etc., 
several of which have been exhibited at R. P. S. shows. The 
exhibition, which everyone should visit who can possibly do so, 
remains open at Hampshire House, Hog Iane, Hammersmith, 
W., until February 15. 
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HOSE amateur 
photographers 
who shoulder their ca- 
meras and sally forth 
in quest of pictures 
during the trying 


weather of a severe 
winter have been 
divided, perhaps not 


altogether inaptly, 
into two groups, con- 
sisting of ''clever en- 
thus once again demonstrating 


thusiasts" and '' born fools '' ; 
how perilously fine is the dividing line between genius and 
insanity. These distinctions, however, it is greatly to be 


hoped, are by no means arbitrary. 1 must confess myself to 
having more than once mustered up sufficient enthusiasm to 
attempt winter landscape photography ; and still I have hopcs 
that the latter of the two categories does not fit my case, 
although more than once I have suspected my friends of think- 
ing so when they have seen me returning from such an expedi- 
tion. But without journeying any further than tbe length of 
his own garden the photographer may pursue a very interesting 
field of work for the winter months in absolute ease and com- 
fort, and without coming into conflict with the 
authorities in restricted areas. 

On a cold day in mid-winter it is onc of the 
charms of garden bird photography that it may 
be undertaken with a comfortable pipe for com- 
panion, and that the exposures may be made 
while standing with the back to a good warm fire. 

The dimensions of the garden are quite im- 
material; the smallest patch if properly '' baited "' 
wil yield a number of good subjects. All that 
is required is a stand camera and some extra- 
rapid plates, together with either a hiding place 
near to the camera, or some contrivance for 
releasing the shutter from a little distance, and 
even these may be dispensed with if the trouble 
is taken to '' bait" the ground or '' bird-table ” 
sufficiently close to a window for exposures to 
be made through it. But as some of the shyer 
birds are a long time before they get used to 
coming close to a window, and even then are 
more watchful and liable to be alarmed by the 
slightest movement of the curtains, I usually 
prefer to prepare the way by leaving food for 
them a little further away from the house. Wait- 
ing in a hiding tent at this season of the year is 
apt to be somewhat marrow-freezing, for which 
reason the method of using a long release is prefer- 
able. A reel of thread will serve the purpose, 
although electricity is to be preferred. 

In preparing the “ setting’’ for his feathered 
subjects, the photographer should, of course, make them as 
picturesque as possible, for while a truthful record is the prin- 
cipal aim of the nature photographer, we cannot afford to 
ignore the aids given to a picture by good composition. A 
stump of a tree with the bark left on stuck into the ground, 
upon the top of which food is placed, will be excellent, and it 
will be a great advantage if the surface provided be not larger 
than the narrow depth of field necessitated by the proximity 
of the camera. Cocoa-nuts fastened to branches—they swing 
too much when slung by strings in the usual way— will always 
attract the tits, and other birds too, if the food be placed in 
the empty shell. There is also usually some twig or support 
upon which the birds almost invariably rest for a moment 
before finally visiting the food set for them. If the camera be 
focussed upon this twig, the alluring but by no means pictorial 
lump of suet or attractive mutton bone may be kept outside 
the field of view altogether. 

Having '' ground-baited " the scene of operations, it is also 
advisable to erect a tripod, and fasten upon it a box or other 
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By RALPH CHISLETT. 


“dummy " wrapped ‘in some cloth which afterwards will be 
placed round the real camera. 

We will now suppose that we have selected опе of those 
clear, bright, frosty days when the hardness of the ground 
and scarcity of food drives many birds into those gardens 
where they have been taught to expect food. For the sake of 
the light the time is as close to the hour of noon as possible, 
and for the same reason February and March are better months 
in which to work than December and January. А cocoa- 
nut filled from time to time with bits of scalded dog biscuit 
has been fastened in the fork of an apple tree for a few days 
guarded by the ' dummy." The real camera is now substi- 
tuted, and focussed upon the front edge of the shell. The wire 
(or thread) is attached to the shutter release, and the green 
cloth loosely tied round the camera. Before leaving we take 
care to see that the lens is clearly pointing through the hole 
in the cloth, for more than once exposures have been spoiled 
by the cloth obstructing the lens. Then we stamp our feet 
back to the house, and '' wait for a bite.” 

It is quite likely that a “ tomtit'" may have reached the 
“ bait " before we have got to the other end of the “ line." If 
so, he must be watched carefully. What a lively little chap 
he is, chiselling away with his sharp beak at the cocoanut ! 
But he will keep his head down, and were it his cousin the cole 


Blue: Titmice. 


tit we should '' snap " him like that, so as to show the distin- 
guishing white nape. Ah! there he flits away, and we haven't 
yet made an exposure! Just as we say '' better luck next 
time," another blue tit arrives, and is soon pecking away at 
the nut. Almost immediately he is joined by his mate, who 
alights on the bough of the tree a little above the nutshell, 
but sufficiently near to be on the plate and in focus, so we 
press the '' button." 

There is nothing particularly difficult in the way of technique 
to be overcome. Exposure is necessarily short, but one-tenth 
of a second will be quite short enough as a rule. When deciding 
if a day is suitable for a little '' gentle sport ” of this description, 
I ascertain with the aid of a meter whether the light will enable 
me to reasonably expect fair results with the exposure of one- 
tenth of a second; it not, I don't attempt it. lf the weather 
be cold, it must be remembered to mix the developer with 
warm water, while a double portion of the latter fluid in the 
case of under-exposure will both increase the detail obtained 
and produce a softer negative. 
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HE landscape photographer has 
the advantage of complete inde- 
pendence. He only has himself 

to consider and please. How often 
the portraitist envies him and wishes 
his sitter were some nice inanimate 


landscape from whom 
neither criticism пог 
hurt feelings need be 
expected, and to record 
which he might be as 
individual and free as he chose! Have we not all 
had the wish to photograph certain people with the 
absolute certainty guaranteed that they would never ask 
to see the results ? We know a portraitist who saw in a 
lady of our mutual acquaintance distinct possibilities from 
a pictorial point of view. With her as a model, he knew Le 
could do "a really strong thing." She had a certain 
resemblance to the women of Augustus John, with a 
suggestion of Adolf Münzer's models thrown in. Un- 
luckily for our friend, however, his much-desired model's 
mind had not marched with the times—at least, not 
where art was concerned—and although she would have 
gladly sat for a pretty picture, her teelings would have been 
outraged had she seen the “ strong thing " ot herself which 
the photographer had longed to do. So the chance of a 
litetime was lost. 

The situation is much easier when photographing children. 
They, at least, have no say in the matter, and the results 
do not much concern them. Besides, they seldom lend 
themselves to any treatment other than quite simple. 
But even the child photographer has parents to consider, 
who have the right to criticise апа judge the results, and 
who seldom see eye to eye with Lim. If he is working 
protessionally, he very soon learns his lesson, and realises 
that parents have the very natural wish to possess as 
truthtul and pleasing a likeness ot their child as it is possible 
to get, and tor which they will gl.dly sacrifice the most 
masterly pictorial and technical qualities. То most people 
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PHOTOGRAPHER'S AND PARENTS' POINT OF VIEW. 


Special to *' The А. P. 8 P. N” 


(See Illustrations on pages 104 and 105.) 


By CARINE CADBY. 


this may sound too obvious to bear repeating, but if so, 
they do not know child photographers ! 

It is soundest for photographers to realise at the outset 
that there are these different points of view, and decide 
to devote a plate or two to pleasing the parents. It really 
Is a great deal easier than satisfying themselves, and will not 
take as much time and thought as the little spontaneous 
and suggestive sketches that give them such extreme 
pleasure. The majority of parents are simple folk who do 
not expect much. They are not all like a father we heard 
of who asked tor a photograph of his httle son “ done to 
scale," Lut there aie certain things they look for. “I 
don't want to see my child with only one eye,” said a mother 
on one occasion, looking at what we considered a 
piquant little profile. And another remarked her child 
had been given no eyes at all, because she was photo- 
graphed looking down at a kitten. So one learns that to 
show both eyes well open is mcst important. Hands and 
legs must be well in view and nice and sharp. Often, as 
the child photographer knows to his cost, the most animated 
expressions occur when one leg is swinging rapidly or one 
hand working. Never mind: discard the negative; the 
expression will not compensate the parents for a blurred 
limb. One more piece of advice: do not cut off any part 
of the body; a three-quarter length may compose better, 
but to parents it will only be a case of '' half a loaf is better 
than no bread," and they prefer the whole. 

All this is, of course, too sweeping, and parents are not 
all alike; but still, with even the most emancipated, it is 
best to keep on the safe side. There are, too, brilliant 
exceptions whose point of view is almost that of the 
photographer. For these he thanks the gods and does his 
level best. 

The reader may urge that, unless the child photograph 
is a commission, there is no need for the photographer to 
please parents at all; but apart from the desire to make 
some return for the loan of the child, there is that in all of 
us photographers which wants approbation, even if it be 
only of the parental order. 
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Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons, of Camera House, Farringdon 
Avenue, E.C., write us in reference to their mount catalogue, 
noticed in these pages a week or two ago, that owing to the 
number of applications they have received ior it as a result of 
our notice they wish to draw attention to the fact that it is a 
wholesale catalogue of a hmited edition which they cannot 
send broadcast. hey will be pleased, however, to send it to 
bona-fide dealers on request. 


Red Bromides by Copper Toning.—Mr. W. B. Ferguson, who is 
so intimately connected with this process, writes us as Jollows :— 
“ The method of copper toning mentioned in the article by 
Mr David Ireland in your issue of January 29 1s one of those 
which I brought before the Royal Fhotographic Society on 
January 9, 1900 (vide P. J., January 27, 1900). I also used a 
dilute solution of ammonia as a clearing agent, but found that, 
though the pink stain on the paper was aj[arently removed 
by the clearing with the dilute ammonia ana subsequent wash- 
ing, it returned to a considerable extent as the print dried, 
and neither I nor Mr. Child Eayley, nor Mr. Marriage, who 
also experimented with the process, could ensure the entire 
removal of the pink stain. Apparently some reaction tcok 
place between the ammoniacal solution of ccyper and the 
cellulose and gelatine ot the bromiae p aper, in which ccmy ounds 
were formed which were not removable by washing. lf Mr. 
Ireland has really succeeded in permanently clearing the whites 
of his bromides of the pink stain, he has succeeded in doing 
what we could not do with the bromide papers and the chemicajs 
used in 1yoo. 1 should very much like to know if the clearing 
is perfect and permanent on drying." 
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A Handsome Calendar Free.—Messrs. Wellington and Ward, 
manufacturers of the tamous Wellington plates and papers, of 
Elstree, Herts, have sent us a handsome “ tear-off ” wall calendar 
for 1917. ‘The calendar, which is on stout card, is embellished 
with a toned bromide photograph, and is of a very attractive 
and neat design. А copy will be sent free to any reader who 
applies to the firm mentioning THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 
Address, Messrs. Wellington and Ward, Elstree, Herts. 


Photomicrographie $Society.— The next ordinary meeting 
will be held on Wednesday, February 14, at 7 p.m., at King’s 
College Bacteriological Laboratories, 62, Chandos Street, W.C., 
when F. О. Mosley, F.R.M.S., will lecture on '' Methods in 
Microtomy." Visitors are invited, and cards of admission 
may be obtained on application to the hon. secretary, J. G. 
Bradbury, 1, Hogarth Hill, Finchley Road, Hendon, N.W. 

The Rajar Concert Party (organised by employees of Messrs. 
Rajar, Limited, of Mobberley) recently gave an entertainment 
in aid of the local War Relie1 Fund, the proceeds amounting to 
£11 6s. 8d. 

Affiliation Print €Competition.—1In the 1916 Competition 
145 prints were entered in the Fictorial Section by fourteen 
societies. Plaques were awarded to W. Eullock (Willesden 
P.S.), M. O. Lell (Hampshire House Р.5.), and Н. Felton (Hamp- 
shire House P.S.) Certit.cates were won by Willesden P.S., 
Hampshire House P.S., and City of London and Cripplegate 
P.S. In the Scientific Section only seventeen prints were 
entered by four societies, and, owing to the small entry and 
absence of any work of outstanding merit, both plaques and 
certificates were withheld. 
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THE LITTLE STUDENT. 


x8), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 


The original, a bromotl-transfer print (63 
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THE PARENTS’ CHOICE. By Wirt Capsy. 


Sec arlicle on page 102. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHER'S CHOICE. | By Witt Capsy. 


See article on page 102. 
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A CLASS IN RHYTHMIC EXPRESSION. 


By 


NORMAN BUTLER (New York). 


The original of this picture 
was exhibited at the London 


Salon of Photography. 
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MR. A. L. COBURN'S VORTOGRAPHS 
AT THE CAMERA CLUB. 


Special to " The А. P. & Ф. N” By ANTONY GUEST. 


R. A. L. COBURN is a photographer of such undoubted 

skill and originality, and one, moreover, who has taken 
so vigorous and prominent a part,in the pictorial movement, 
that whatever he does should command some interest and 
respect. Yet it is very doubtful whether such feelings over- 
come perplexity among the general body of visitors to his 
show of '' Vortographs and Paintings ” at the Camera Club. 
Indeed, at the time of my visit there were some who held that 
the work was not to be taken seriously, and that Mr. Coburn 
was laughing in his sleeve at a bewildered public. This is the 
sort of thing that every daring innovator must expect. Mr. 
Coburn's inventive genius, however, is little infiuenced by 
criticism. He pursues his own path, and it has now led him 
- to the wild region towards which those who have watched his 
advance might have guessed that he was tending. 

It has been a logical journey, and, except that the final slide 
has been rather sudden, no one ought to be surprised. His 
leadership of the advanced American school emphatically 
marked a divergence from the ways of nature into a side track 
where her inspiring truths gave place to an independent, and 
one might say egotistic, personal expression in terms com- 
bining a sense of decorative arrangement with a free adapta- 
tion of the appearances of reality to the impulses of the moment. 
Individuality is a good thing, but it was getting out of bounds, 
and some thought it was approaching eccentricity. The seduc- 
tion of natural atmosphere was scorned as commonplace, and 
nów it seems that the raging winds of the vortex have been 
adopted instead. Something strange was bound to happen 
when the sure guidance of Nature was rejected. But it cannot 
be doubted that from Mr. Coburn's standpoint the work now 
exhibited is perfectly serious and consistent. It will be puzzling 
to most amateurs, who look for suggestion and matter for 
emulation in the example of the leaders; but there are still 
aspects that call for friendly, if not in all cases appreciative, 
consideration. 

At a first glance the vortographs look rather explosive ; 
they represent none of the ordinary experiences of human 
vision, and are not intended to do so; but they exemplify 
photographic possibilities of forming mere pattern, i.e. arrange- 
` ments of line and tone, aiming solcly at abstract design with- 
out any illustrative purpose. It is а пем object for the medium, 
but whether it is a satisfactory way of giving effect to the 
essential powers of the camera, and showing its properties to 
the best advantage, is another question. ln any case credit 


must be given to Mr. Coburn for developing a novel technical . 


method that enables him to record his decorative imaginings 
with fine tone-gradations. 

How far he has succeeded in this way in producing beautiful 
effects comparable to scientifically ordered but still imagina- 
tive combinations of musical notes is a question that may be 
answered differently by individual judgment. In a general 
way the principles of decorative art, which deals in flat tones, 
simple masses, and harmonious lines, are not closely followed. 
The introduction to the catalogue says: '' The modern will 
enjoy vortegraph No. 3, not because it reminds him of a shell 
bursting on a hillside, but because the arrangement of forms 
pleases him, as a phrase of Chopin might please him." For 
my part, it reminds me of nothing in particular, but there arc 
lines and tones springing from a common centre, and so it has 
some interest merely as a composition. Nos. 11 and 14 have 
curves, rectangles, and tone gradations suggestive of design, 
but mostly the decorative purpose is obscure. Signs of definite 
, intention to obtain effective if not ordered arrangement may 
generaly be traced, but few will find fascination in the first 
impression. 

It may be doubted whether those amateurs who feel that 
. they have still a long way to go in pursuit of the mystery and 
poetry of Nature will discover anything helpful in the show, 
though they cannot help being impressed by Mr. Coburn's 
inventiveness and technical resourcefulness. Turning from 
the photographs to the paintings, one recognises indications of 
individuality and skill in the use of the brush, though “ the 
simple, homely qualities of unashamed realism," of which the 
artist confesses his fondness, are not altogether apparent in 
the examples of vorticism, and the works in which artificial 
colour schemes have been devised, presumably for decorative 
effect. Boldness and breadth are notable characteristics, and 
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there is vigorous design in such a work as “ Willows,” į where, 
however, the shadow of the foreground tree contradicts the 
direction of light as indicated elsewhere. A feeling for sunlight 
is manifested in “ A Berkshire Village” and in some other 
examples, in combination with a simplicity of statement carried 
to a point approaching naiveté. '' Rim Edge," one of the Grand 
Canyon group, is perhaps the most pleasing specimen of a 
decorative colour effect. 

The show is certain to arouse curiosity, and probably also 
а good deal of comment from divergent standpoints. It marks 
an entirely new departure in camera work, and for this reason, 
if for no other, should engage the attention of all who are in- 
terested in photographic progress. But from some points of 
view the work is most notable as the expression of an interesting 
individuality that after unsurpassed experience in all branches 
of photography has been drawn into extreme courses as an 
inevitable result of following predilections in a particular direc- 
tion. Before Mr. Coburn's guidance along this path can be 
accepted, it may be well to ask, ‘‘ Where does it lead ? " To 
me it forcibly suggests the need of a return to Nature, the only 
sure basis of original design and imaginative representation, 
and the one inexhaustible fount of artistic sustenance. From 
this and other standpoints, the show, which remains open 
until the end of February, may induce useful reflection. 


PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


WHEN MATT PRINT HAVE TO BE COPIED they should first 
be thoroughly wetted and then squeegeed on to a sheet of clean 
glass. This helps to show up the detail in the shadows, and 
gives the prints the familiar rich appearance they have before 
they are dried. There is no danger of the prints sticking to the 
glass if they are not allowed to dry while in contact.—The 
Professtonal Photographer. 

* * * * 

BROKEN DisHEs.— An excellent cement for mending broken 
glass and earthenware developing dishes, etc., can be made by 
mixing a little concentrated solution of potassium bichromate 
with about sixteen times its volume of seccotine. These 
materials must be very thoroughly mixed with a glass rod, 
and if more is made than is actually required it should be kept 
in a small jar in a dark place. Having thinly painted the 
broken edges, press the parts together, and leave under pressure 
for some time, afterwards exposing to the sun for a few hours. 
H. J. R. 


* ¥ * * Ф 


SPOTTING GLossy BROMIDE PAPER.— It is usually considered 
a difficult job to spot glossy-surfaced papers with any degree 
of success, and for any negative which when printed will require 
considerable spotting one of the matt-surface papers 18 recom- 
mended for use. By the following method, however, it is 
possible to spot a glossy paper having а black and white image, 
and make a fairly good job of it: А small instrument, such as 
a pen-nib print-trimmer, having a small, sharp, and pointed 
cutting edge, is required. This must be as sharp as it is possible 
to get it. lt is used to roughen very slightly the surface of 
the paper on the particular spot where the blemish is which 
it is desired to remove. А very gentle touch should be used, 
just enough to give the paper a barely perceptible tooth, and 
the white spot is then toned down to match the surrounding 
tint by means of a soft lead pencil. Black spots can be treated 
in this manner just as easily as white ones, and if too much is 
scraped off then it can be remedied by a touch of the pencil. 
With a little care, however, it is quite possible to reduce this 
without the use of the pencil. C. R. D. 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of à 
novel description by readers of ТнЕ А. P. AND P. N. 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates 
Articles should be concise, 


are invited 
if published. 
and preferably illustrated by diagrams 


апа photographs. 


A ТІР FOR; THE ‘ INTERIOR " MAN. 


OST indoor workers with a stand 
camera have experienced the diffi- 
culty of making the tripod stand rigidly 
on smooth floors which may be cither 
stone, polished wood, or covered with 
linoleum, etc. Various means have been 
suggested from time to time to prevent 
the points of the tripod slipping, and 
without having recourse to injuring the 
floor by driving the pointed spikes •аї 
the ends of the legs into the woodwork 
or linoleum. 

Pieces of cork or india-rubber have 
been advocated for the purpose, but 
perhaps the best plan is to employ 
short sections of ordinary garden-hose 
pipe of a sufficient size to fit tightly 
over the end of the tripod leg, leaving 
half an inch or so clear of the point. 
These pieces of stout rubber piping are 
cut on the slant, so that when the tripod 


legs: are extended the weight of the 
camera is on practically a ring of hard 
rubber surrounding the point of each 
leg, and slipping is practically impossible. 

Apart from this, however, it is neces- 
sary, in order to secure perfect rigidity 
of the camera, that the legs should be 
firmly fixed one to the other, so that 
the entire tripod becomes practically a 
solid stand, without any tendency to 
spread on the part of any of the legs. 
Many suggestions have also been offered 
for effecting this. They mostly take the 
shape of stays coming from each tripod 
leg, and meeting in the middle. This 15, 
of course, the most effective and satis- 
factory way, and in practice the amateur 
will find three twelve-inch strips of the 
well-known ‘ Meccano ” ideal for the 
purpose. This, as most readers of THE 


A. P. are aware, is a thin metal material, 
with holes drilled closely together through- 
out, and made in various forms for 
juvenile building purposes, апа the 
various strips can be bolted together to 
form different models. 

Three strips should be taken, as 
indicated in the sketch, and fastened 
through suitable holes near one end 
with one of the ‘‘ Meccano ” bolts fitted 
with a winged nut. In the top of each 
sliding leg of the wooden tripod a round- 
headed screw should be inserted, as 
shown in fig. 2. This screw should pass 
easily through any of the holes in the 
“ Meccano ” strip, and it is obvious now 
that the spread of the tripod legs can 
be regulated to a nicety by opening out 
or contracting the strips, and bolting 
with the winged nut. The entire struc- 
ture then becomes perfectly rigid and, 
if necessary, the tripod with camera on 
top can be moved from place to place 


Fig. 2. 


without the legs swinging about in the 
usual unsatisfactory manner. 

With this accessorv and the rubber 
tips to the ends of the legs, the camera 
and tripod can be rendered absolutely 
rigid for long exposures. R. B. 


-c 


SIMPLE AND INEXPENSIVE METHOD 
OF BINDING ** THE A. P." 


OST of us have occasion to look up 
back numbers of THE А. P. often, 
to refer to articles or notes upon points 
of interest, and (unless we have an 
elaborate system 'of filing) it is often 
difficult to trace the reference. 
The simple ‘* folder-binder " herein 
described is useful in keeping together 
all the numbers of one vear's issue, and 
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at the year's end the title page and index 
may ,be added, completing the wholc 
volume. 

To make the folder, get two pieces of 
stout cardboard II} by 94 in. for the 
outside covers, and punch four holes 
along the longer edge of each, spaced 
exactly alike. Then take four cords or 
narrow tapes, and pass one through each 
pair of holes, and tie in four bows at thc 
back. This is the cover. After each 
number of THE A. P. has been read 
through, the advertisements, etc., are 
removed, and the back edge of the issue 
is punched in exactly the same manner 
as the cardboard, the bows are untied, 
the back removed, and the number 
inserted behind the last, and the whole 
made up again. This takes a couple of 
minutes. 

The idea is very similar to a loose-leaf 
book, each issue representing one leaf, 
and being still held together as one by 
the fasteners. 

In my, own case I measure exactly 
I in. from each end, and use a Stolzenberg 
file punch, which spaces the four holes 
evenly and exactly the same every 
time. . 

This ''folder-binder ’’ is simple, neat, 
and inexpensive. . R. B. 


e مولي‎ 


METAL CAMERAS AND LEATHER 
COVERING. 


COMMON misfortune among photo- 

graphers who own metal cameras 
is to find that the leather or bellows have 
parted from the metal portions. In 
most cases a temporary and ineffective 
application of glue has been applied, 
with disastrous results to any contained 
plates. To remedy this, a thick, viscous 
solution of shellac should be made in 
methylated spirit. A little of this solu- 
tion should be dabbed on the leather, 
and pressed down firmly on the metal, 
which should previously have been 
cleaned with caustic potash. 

Another formula, recommended by 
the Bazaar, is to take equal weights of 
Russian glue, water and methylated spirit. 
Thus :— 


Russian glue .......... 4 lb. 
WALEED: cc gv qe С + lb. 
Methylated spirit ...... 4 lb. 


The glue should be dissolved in the 
water by means of a water bath, and, 
when the solution is complete, the 
spirit should be added. Stir briskly, 
and then bottle at once. Stand the 
bottles in warm water so as to liquefy 
the cement perfectly. If the metal be 
rubbed first with rough emery paper, the 
better will the leather be cemented. As 
the cement sets very quickly, rapid 
working is essential. 

Another formula which may prove 
more satisfactory is :— 


Fr. Good glue ........ 56 parts. 
Gum ammoniac 34 parts. 
Nitric acid ........ 34 parts 


Melt the glue in the usual manner, 
and add the gum ammoniac. Stir well 
till thoroughly mixed; then add gradu- 
ally the nitric acid. The acid acts 
slightly on the metal, and secures a firm 
grip. P. E. О. 
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ŞÎR URING the wint r 

p months, when day- 
light is a variable 
quantity, a know- 
ledge of simple 
flashlight work is 
sometimes exceed- 
ingly useful to the 
amateur photo- 
grapher. It enables portraits and 
indoor subjects to bc taken in a 
fraction of time independent of day- 
light, and, in fact, with the aid of a 
developing tank for making the nega- 
tives, and gaslight paper for making 
the prints, а series of portraits can 
be secured in an ordinary sitting- 
room at night, from the exposure of 
the plate to the mounting of the 
print, without the photographer leav- 
ing the room or the fireside. Once 
given a trial, flashlight photography 
soon becomes a favourite on account 
of its extreme simplicity and the 
certainty of results. 

Those readers who are working so 
willingly to further the efforts of the 
‘Snapshots from Home" League will 
find this means of obtaining their 
pictures—so much in demand bv the 


Stop Р/16.; 25 gr flash powder. 


brave fellows at the front—a great 
boon during the dark days, especially 
as one has seven days (or evenings 
rather), instead of only the week-end, 


-to do the work, and most of the 


men's families are at home at night. 

As this article is written for novices 
in photography, it is only proposed 
to deal with “ direct ” lighting; to 
describe the »odus operandi for the 
variety of “effects” one has at 
command with flashlight would take 
up more space than is at our disposal 
this week. 

An outstanding advantage of flash- 
light photography that should appeal 
to the beginner, and, indeed, to any 
photographer in these times, is that, 
beyond purchasing the necessary 
flashpowder, there is practically no 
additional outlay required. The 
same camera, plates or films and 
developing tackle used for ordinary 
outdoor or snapshot work will be 
quite sufficient for flashlight photo- 
graphy. 

We do not advise you, however, 
as a beginner to experiment with 
flash lamps, of which there have been 
a considerable number put on the 
market from time to time. Given a 
good flash powder, such as that sup- 
plied by Johnson and Sons, successful 
llashlight photographs can be obtained 
with no other apparatus in the form 
of a lamp than is afforded by an old 
tin teatray, or top of a tin biscuit 
box. The latter in particular can be 
recommended as excellent for the 
purpose. It is of a convenient size, 
and has a raised edge all round it 
which prevents any spilling of the 
powder should the tray be accident- 
ally knocked. The tray can be 
placed on any convenient stand of 
-uitable height for use, and the 
powder ignited quite simply. 

A better plan, perhaps, and one 
that will take you a step further in 
the control of the lighting, is to get 
an ordinary broomstick or long stout 
piece of wood of about the same size, 
and saw off a little piece so that the 
end of the stick is slightly oblique, 
that is, not quite flat. On this, fix 


the tin tray by the simple expedient 
of driving a nail through the centre 
into the sloping top of the broom- 
stick. We have now a very efficient 
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flash-lamp, and one which can be 
held at any height, and, moreover, 
in such a position that the light 
(owing to the sloping top of the stick) 
can be thrown forward. 

The question cf exposure is one 
that is reduced to the simplest 
possible form іп flashlight photo- 
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graphy, as this is 
calculated largely 
by the amount of 
flash powder used, 
and the distance 
the flash is from 
the object photo- 
graphed. The 
manufacturers of 
the powders have 
eliminated all diffi- 
culties by issuing 
with each packet 
or tin reliable 
tables as to quan- 
tities, etc. All that 
is necessary is for 
you to keep a re- 
cord in your note- 
book, and in a 
very short time the 
correct amount of 
powder for any 
particular subject 
can be readily 
gauged, with the 
further assistance 
of the tables when 
a doubtful point 
arises. As a guide, 
the exposure (i.e. 
amount of powder 
used) is given 


for each of the 
illustrations here 
reproduced. Ап 


ordinary teaspoon 
makes an excellent 
measure. 

Although portraiture is likely to 
interest you most at first when 
experimenting with flashlight photo- 
graphy, it would perhaps be as well 
to try a few exposures with inanimate 
objects. A group of still-life, a plaster 
bust, or the interior of a room are 
good suggestions, but possibly a 
group of flowers is as useful as any- 
thing, as there is a chance of a good 
decorative effect being obtained if 
the first negative is successful, and 
in that case not only will the experi- 
ment teach its lesson, but the plate 
is not wasted. 

In the illustration showing a group 
of flowers, a plain white background 
was used, and the group carefully 
focussed by the aid of the ordinary 
lights of the room. If these should 
prove insufficient, a lighted taper or 
candle can be placed quite close to 
the object, so as to help the focussing 
arrangements. If you have a roll- 
film camera or a plate camera that 
does not possess a focussing screen, 
the distance from the object to the 
lens must be carefully measured, and 
the focussing scale set accordingly. 
The placing of the group on the plate 
in this case has to be guessed at by 
means of the viewfinder. 

For successful flashlight work it is 
essential that the lighting should 
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strike the subject at an angle of 
about 45 deg., which is similar to 
that employed for effective рог- 
traiture in a studio. If, therefore, you 
can imagine a line drawn from the 
flash lamp to the sitter, or, in the 
present case, to the bunch of flowers, 
making an angle of 45 deg. (that is 
to say, half a right angle), the light- 
ing will be about right. It is also 
well to have the source of light a 
little to the right or left of the camera. 
This will produce a better modelling 
effect. 

We will not go into the matter 
of reflectors or diffusers of light 
at present, but make an exposure 
on this subject with the direct light 
of the flash powder. 

When the picture has been focussed 
and the camera set for the exposure, 
a little of the flash powder (in the 
present case, 25 gr.) 15 poured into 
the middle of the tin tray, and a 
piece of the touch paper supplied 
with the powder inserted in it. Here 
is a very good opportunity for users 
of films to make use of odd pieces of 
spoilt films. These when cut into 
strips and bent up in the forms of 
spills are admirable for igniting flash 
powder. A lighted match being ap- 
plied to one end of the strip of film it 
will speedily burn right through in the 
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form of a train, and ignite the powder 
within a ѕесопа ‘ог two. 

The flower subject we are now 
dealing with has, as vou can see, a 
white background, and is very light 
itself in character. This point has 
to be remembered ; for, as you will 
note, 25 gr. of powder was the amount 
used for each of the pictures repro- 
duced, but a different sized stop has 
been employed in each case. The 
reason for this is that the subjects 
vary considerably in themselves so 
far as actinic quality is concerned; 
the flower group being very light 
indeed, the kitchen incident slightly 
darker but with a considerable amount 
of white in it, while the portrait of 
the old lady is very much darker in 
character. So that by using the 
same amount of powder as in the 
first case, full exposure has been 
obtained for the darker subjects by 
employing a bigger aperture in the 
lens. 

One important point to remember 
in flashlight work, whether it is still- 
life or portraiture, is that all reflecting 
surfaces in the neighbourhood of the 
subject photographed should be re- 
moved, as many a spoilt or fogged 
plate has resulted from a brilliant 
reflection of the flash being thrown 
back into the lens from a picture or 
a mirror on the wall which has been 
overlooked at the time of focussing. 


To recapitulate : When the picture 
is satisfactorily focussed, the following 
is the order of procedure :— 


(1) Set camera to '' time." 

(2) Cap lens. 

(3) Insert dark slide ; draw shutter. 

(4) Take flash lamp, and hold same 
fairly high and to one side of camera. 

(5) Uncap lens. Ordinary lights in 
room do not matter, provided they do 
not shine into lens. 

(6) Make flash by applying lighted 
match to touch paper. 

(7) Recap lens. 


It is advisable not to take full-face 
portraits at first, owing to possibility 
of '' flash glare.” 

The negative is now ready to be 
developed. Development must be full 
for sake of density, otherwise it can 
be treated as an ordinary snapshot. 

Any good standard medium speed 
plate (200 H. and D.) is suitable for 
flashlight work. 

A word of caution may prevent 
unpleasant investigations by the police, 
etc.: i.e., block up the windows of the 
room in which operations are taking 
place by opaque blinds, or more 
cheaply, thick brown paper, other- 
wise people not in the know may 
misconstrue the flashes as signals to 
the enemy, and in some districts fines 
might result through non-attention to 
this easily overlooked necessary (at 
the present time) precaution. 
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AND 


ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 


other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 


pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 

MATION will be íreely given, and correspondents will 

expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 

$4 name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
d cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


š — to the 
PHOTOGRAPHIC News, $2, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked '' Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside. 


Editor, THE AMATEUR 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Pyro Preservative. 
In the formula: Water 28 oz., pyro I OZ. 
sulphuric acid 30 mins., (1) How much potass. 
metabisulphite can I substitute for this acid ; (2) 
instead of using fixing and hardening bath, 
could I follow up fixing bath with chrome 
alum 1 oz., water 20 or.? 
С. К. Р. (Teddington). 
(1) Use 1 oz. metabisulphite. (2) Yes, 
but you need not use such a strong 
chrome alum bath as this. Аз a separate 
hardening bath you may use (A) Common 
(ie. potash) alum т oz., water 20 Oz., 
or (B) Chrome alum from 100 to 200 gr., 
or say 1j to 3 drm. per 20 oz. water; 
or (C) Formalin from j to 1 oz., water 
IO OZ. 


Developing Dish. 

I am making a developing trough, etc. 

what should I coat the inside ? 

H. B. (Skerton). 
Something very similar to your sketch 

was put on the market some years ago. 
It was made of white porcelain or glazed 
earthenware. It would probably be 
cheaper to buy than to make. You can 
waterproof wood by drying it very 
thoroughly, and then immersing it in 
melted parafin wax (e.g. candles), or 
you can varnish it with celluloid (old 
flms cleaned and cut up) dissolved in 
amyl acetate. 


Background. 
I want to make some enlargements about 
three feet square as backgrounds to artificial 
scenery. 1 propose using 12 by 10 plate, and 
photographing one-third size. І want to get 
as much depth of field as possible. What 
kind of lens do you advise? I thought of 
using a wide-angle for the sake of depth of 
field. A friend suggests a telephoto lens. 
Would you recommend a yellow screen? etc. 
R. L. R. (Newhaven). 
We rather suspect that you are con- 
fusing angle of view and depth of field. 
The wide-angle lens is of short focal 
length—to get the wide angle—but it 
is its short focus that gives it depth. The 
same lens, say of eight inches focus, 
would be normal for half-plate, narrow 
angle for quarter-plate, and wide angle 
for 12 by 1o, but the same .depth in all 
three cases. In your case we should 
prefer to use а whole-plate with a lens 
of from eight to twelve inches focal 
length, preferably an anastigmat. А 
telephoto lens is out of the question 
altogether. Its long focus gives little 
depth. If you use a good R.R., or 
better still an anastigmat, and stop 


With 


down sufficiently, there ought to be no 
difficulty about getting depth enough 
for all likely subjects within reason, and 
also definition standing enlarging from 
8 by 6 to 40 by 30 or 48 by 36. You 
would find.a 12 by то size not very easy 
to enlarge unless you have rather excep- 
tional conveniences. It certainly would 
be advisable to use either a self-screen 
ortho. plate or a yellow screen, say К І 
or K 2, and an ortho. plate. Expose 
fully, and do not over-develop. 
Paper Negatives. | 

Is it possible to make paper negatives in day- 

light enlarger trom prints on gaslight paper ? 

Would the exposure be much more than when 


enlarging from films. 
H. S. (Houuslow Heath). 


It may be possible, but the result is 
not very likely to be of much value. In 
the first place a gaslight paper print, 
even when made translucent by oiling, 
etc., still passes very much less light 
than does an ordinary film or plate nega- 
tive (or positive transparency). Again, 
there is the grain of the paper support, 
which may in cases be negligible for 
contact printing, but probably much 
otherwise in the case of enlarging. The 

-exposure for a paper positive compared 
with an average film would be very 
considerably long; experiment only will 
tell you how much longer. 

Enlarger, ete. 

(0 Will you please tell me what kind of lens 

need for a 34 by 24 to halt-plate fixed-focus 
enlarger that I am constructing? (2) What 
is the nearest distance a sharp image is obtained 
with Ensign Mascot camera, 4 inch focus, and 
PRO: F/22, F/32? (3) Will leaving a 
plate in hypo longer than required for complete 
fixing have any effect ? (4) Can I send 3$ by 

24 picture to the competitions ? If so, must 

it be mounted ? W. M. (Birmingham). 
(х) You can use any lens that will 
satisfactorily '' cover ’ a 34 by 24 plate. 
It will be convenient to use one of focal 
length between 3 and б inches, say 
about 4 to 44 inches. (2) The sharpest 
focus “ near points " with a 4 inch lens 
and fixed-focus camera are F/11, 12 ft. ; 
F/16, 8j ft.; F/22, 6 ft.; F/32, 4% ft. 
But objects may be at halí these dis- 
tances, and yet be sharp enough for all 
ordinary purposes, c.g. with F/II you 
may include objects as near as 6 ft., but 
they wil not be so sharp as those at 
12 ft. (3) You may leave a plate in the 

fixing bath for two or three times as 
long as is necessary for complete fixa- 
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tion, and no, results, good or bad, arc 
observable. But itis not advisable, for 
various reasons, to leave the plate in thc 
fixing bath for an inordinately long time, 
e.g. several hours. This tends to induce 
frilling, pitting, and general disintegra- 
tion of the gelatine. (4) Yes, you may 
submit prints of any size or by any 
process to our competitions. It is not 
imperative to mount prints, but it is 
advisable so to do, because a print suit- 
ably mounted has a much better impres- 
sion or effect than an untrimmed or un- 
mounted one. 
Lens. 

I have recently purchased a lens, etc., and am 

puzzled by the stop markings, which 1 under- 

stand are in the French style. Could you give 

me the English stop numbers corresponding to 

F/6.6, 10, 14, 20, etc.? 

C. №. О. (London, М.). 
You are needlessly perplexing your- 

self. F/ro is the same in France as in 
England, or anywhere else. It simply 
means a stop whose (effective) diameter 
is one-tenth the focal length of the lens. 
This lens maker has taken a different 
starting point for his series of stop 
numbers. Here in England we generally 
start with F/8, or some multiple, and 
get F/11, F/16, and so on. Your lens 
maker takes F/7 as his starting point, 
and gets Е/то, F/14, F/20, etc., each of 
which requires double the exposure of 
the next larger one. The open aperture 
called F/6.6 is practically the same thing 
as F/7. 
Stops. 

My lens works at F/6.8, but my meter only 

gives Е/5.6, F/8, etc. How do I arrive at the 

exposure, etc. ? М. S. (Anerley). 

To find equivalent exposures with 

different stops all you need do is to 
square the F numbers of the stops, and 
you have their relative times for equiva- 
lent results. Thus if you square the 
numbers 5.6, 6.8, and 8, you get 31.36, 
46.24, and 64, or say 31, 46, and 64, 
which are practically in the proportion 
of 3, 44, and 6, or I, 1}, and 2. The 
rule you quote as to doubling the expo- 
sure on changing from one stop to the 
next smaller only applies when the stops' 
sizes are so arranged for this convenient 
rule. The rule does not apply for inter- 
mediate values, such as F/6.8, coming 
between F/5.6 and F/8. If this does not 
make matters quite clear, write again. 
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What he Gave. 


One of Harry Furniss's stories which he told at the Camera 
Club the other might might perhaps be paralleled in the experi- 
ences of peripatetic lecturers who visit the photographic societies. 
The caricaturist was due to lecture one evening in a Midland 
town, and he spent the afternoon in the lecture hall testing the 
lantern and the general arrangements. Suddenly it occurred to 
him that he had lectured in the town before, and having only an 
obscure recollection as to which of his lectures he had given 
there, the danger seemed pretty imminent of giving the samc 
thing twice over, in which case his audience would consider him 
not only a ruffian for delivering it at all, but what is infinitely 
worse, a bore for delivering it a second time. In his perplexity: 
he sought out the janitor, who quite well remembered his former 
visit. ‘‘ Let me see," said Mr. Furniss, '' what did I give when I 
was here before?" ‘ Five shillings, sir," was the prompt 
reply, “ but we'll talk about that afterwards.” 


Twice Told. 


The danger of delivering the same thing twice over must 
have соте home to a good many lecturers, and, indeed, repeti- 
tion more or less inadvertent is a thing which often happens. 
I have been listening to photographic lectures now for a good 
way on to a generation, and in the course of that time I have 
heard many a lecturer repeat his performance before the same 
audience without a blush of shame, and many an audience hear 
the same lecture without a blush of indignation. Not the least 
distinguished of the men who go to and fro “ among the socic- 
ties ” has given the same lecture to the same society three seasons 
running, and nobody scems to mind. His idea is that you 
cannot have too much of a good thing, but that, of course, is an 
absurdity. When I hear a man give the same tips, or show the 
same slides, or tell the same story twice over, I seem to come up 
against the brick wall of his limitations. The real genius should 
be fresh as a springing well. 


A Man of Method. 


Some lecturers, on the other hand, are very careful not to 
repeat themselves to the same audience. Not long ago a noted 
photographer handed me the manuscript of his lecture It was 
so carefully docketed that it might have been the work of a 
lawyer. On the back of it were half-a-dozen entries, each to the 
effect that it had been delivered before a certain photographic 
society on such and such a date. It had been the rounds prettv 
thoroughly, but it had never been to the same place twice over. 
This methodical way of cataloguing one's crimes and misde- 
meanours certainly has its advantages if one can attain unto it. 
It prevents one from committing the same crime over again 
in the same place as before, which might lead people to think 
that one’s ingenuity in devising new and fantastic crimes was 
being used up. One can then appear before an audience serene 
in the consciousness that one is inflicting upon it an entirely 
new outrage. 


"е 
CANS. 
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Vain Repetitions. 


It is not within me to be nice and methodical like that, with 
the result that when, occasionally, I have delivered my soul 
of a lecture, I have been suddenly overcome with the horrible 
fceling that I have said and shown the same things before in the 
same place to the same people. One grows hot and cold at the 
thought of it, and slips and stammers in one's speech, but let 
me beg anyone thus placed to be entirely reassured. Few people 
will remember, and fewer still will mind. They will probably 
tell you afterwards that the lecture you have just given is much 
better than the lecture you gave before, and that '' the subject is 
so much more interesting "! But if any lecturer is really 
sensitive on this matter, and really desires to appear always as 
fresh as the morning, let me remind him that it is much more 
important to have fresh slides than to have fresh matter— or 
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patter. А picture is remembered:—especially 
the vivid little lantern view— when the patter 
is forgotten. 1 can always remember whether 
I have seen а slide before, even though vears | 
have elapsed in the interval, but as to whether anybody has said 
anything before, that's a different question. 


Just to Fill Up. 


Mr. Howdill, of Liverpool, was due to lecture at Hull the 
other evening on '' The Conquest of Colour," but missed his 
train connection at Leeds. Next timc, perhaps, he will go round 
by Greenland, the Blue Mountains, and the Red Sca. 


Mr. H. G. Ponting has been deploring the fact that no cine- 
matograph films were taken of the adventures of Sir Francis 
Drake or Captain Cook. But without the photographer of 
the Antarctic the results would probably have been disap- 
Ponting. 


The other day I heard a well-known Member of Parliament— a 
plain, blunt man, though to be sure he has a Handel to his name— 
threaten publicly to take photographs of certain people whom he 
considered to be badly treated under the Insurance Act, and to 
shower picture postcards of them on the doctors. I trust the 
apostles of frightfulness will not learn of this. 


The man on my right to the neighbour on his right : '' Photo- 
graphy ? I've done none since the war started— what with 
being busy, and the high prices, and the war regulations, and 
one thing and another! Besides, I've stored my furniture and 
moved into a flat... ."' 


The man on my left to the neighbour on his left: “ Stronger 
than ever, that's what we are down at The old photo- 
graphic society is having its best days. I wanted the meetings 
held fortnightly—I’m president, you know— but they wouldn't 
hear of it. So we've had the meetings weekly as usual, and you 
wouldn't believe what an amount of interest there is, in spite of 
everything.’ 


Trembling Amateurs. 


A training college whose windows face Clapham Common has 
placed an advertisement outside its premises which states: 
'" Trembling Amateurs made into Experts." But whoever heard 
of trembling amateurs ? I confess the picture conveys nothing 
to my mind. 1 have never met an amateur who showed the 
smallest signs of involuntary muscular agitation. They have 
all been bold and reckless fellows. If the advertisement had said, 
“ Bold Amateurs made into Quivering Experts,’’ I could have 
understood it. But trembling amateurs! The imagination 
fails to grasp the possibility. 


Too Contrasty. 


Flying is deadly monotonous (says a writer in the Westminster 
Gazette), and as for the view, the landscape becomes as flat as a 
badly coloured map. 


I thought that flights 
At dizzy heights 
Would make the earth a dream, 
But all was flat 
As your cravat, 
And dull the general scheme. 


But while 'tis true 
Flat is the view, 
Yet when you rise or ‘light, 
The summerset 
Your organs get 
Is too “ contrasty," quite, 
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The original, а toned bromide print (тоў х 8), was awarded a Prise in the Weekly Competition. 
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Already the exhibition of pictorial photography by 
Dr. H. B. Goodwin, of Stockholm, that is now on view 
at the A. P. Little Gallery, 
THE SWEDISH PICTURES АТ 52, Long Acre, W.C., has 
THE A. P. LITTLE GALLERY. attracted a considerable 
| | amount of attention and 
a large number of visitors. The interest is due in many 
cases to the fact that these pictures now shown in 
London are the work of one of the most prominent and 
recently established professional photographers in a 
neighbouring neutral country, but apart from this the 
pictures compel attention on account of their outstanding 
merits. In the present issue of THE А. P. we are able 
to reproduce one or two examples from the exhibition, 
and all the pictures are of exceptional strength and, 
in most cases, show originality of treatment. It seems 
so recently that Dr. H. B. Goodwin came into notice 
as an explorer of the higher branches of photography 
that from some points of view it may be thought early 
for him to face the test of a one-man show. The collec- 
tion that he is displaying at the Little Gallery is, how- 
ever, sure to command notice on account of its mani- 
festation of individuality and technical excellence. 
One is almost inclined to think that here is an en- 
thusiast who, if he had pursued his way in a meditative 
spirit, giving time and thought to the poetic side of 
his impressions—for a mere impulse does not suffice— 
might succeed in producing fresh revelations ot the 
inner significance of the human theme and of natural 
beauty. The exhibition remains open for a month, 
and further reproductions and a detailed review will 
appear later. 
Many people speak of the ''arts of peace," but 
actually the periods of peace and prosperity have 
seldom been the periods of great creative 
war AND art. This was demonstrated by Mr. S. 
ART. Gardner in his lecture before the Royal 
Photographic Society the other evening on 
the subjcct of Gothic foliage sculpture. He pointed 
out that Gothic art in this country flourished most 
markedly in the time of Richard Coeur de Lion and the 
turmoil of John’s reign, and reached its highest per- 
fection during the rebellion of Simon de Montfort. It 
may be that there is some strange stimulus in war 
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which does heighten and refine the artistic powers of 
the race, though to be sure this fact, were it much 
more impressive than it is, would not outweigh the 
destruction of the artistic treasures of the past which 
war involves. But at a time when we are all searching 
for compensations, it is well if one should be found in 
the new artistic currents set in motion by the events 
in which we live. There is something in the atmo- 
sphere, an inspiration from the heroism of the hour, 
a swing away from materialism, which helps to form 
new ideals and evoke new forms of utterance. 

The present year is the centenary of selenium, which 
was discovered by Berzelius in 1817. The many uses 
ot this element were described by Dr. 
Fournier d’Albe in a paper read before 
the Róntgen Society at the February 
meeting. Selenium has been applied 
to photometry, to the work of automatic shutters on 
cameras (theoretically possible, but of doubtful prac- 
tical advantage), to phototelegraphy, or the sending 
of images over the wires (where, however, selenium 
has now been displaced by the swelled gelatine method), 
to the photographophone, which synchronises cine- 
matographic and sound records, to television, to the 
automatic lighting of buoys, and the regulation of 
signals and light circuits, to the photophone or wireless 
telephony, and finally to Dr. d’Albe’s own particular 
invention, which he calls the optophone. This last is 
an instrument by which, with the aid of an optical 
and telephonic arrangement, each printed letter in a 
line of type passing over an aperture is made to emit 
a sound varying in character according to its shape. 
With practice a sightless person may thus become 
enabled to distinguish separate letters by their dif- 
ferences in sound, and in time to read words and ordinary 
printed type. Here also selenium has a very important 
part to play in connecting the optical and telephonic 
system. 


THE USES OF 
SELENIUM. 


A very successful meeting of the society known as 
the School of London Landscape Photography was 
held recently at the Hampshire House 
sast ANO Club, Hammersmith. The particular aim 
WEST. of this body of workers, as our readers тау 
be aware, is to produce pictures of London 
scenes and life that suggest the underlying spirit as well as 
the outward appearance of the subjects depicted. 
Although actual work in the streets is at present con- 
siderably restricted, the society keeps alive by holding 
meetings at intervals at which papers and lectures 
bearing on the work of the society are read and discussed. 
On the present occasion, a member of the '' school," 
Mr. W. С. Middleton Edwards, gave his '' Impressions 
of Constantinople.” This city is indeed the very opposite 
of London in most respects, but the lecturer, by virtue 
of long residence and most intimate knowledge, together 
with an excellent set of slides, was able to place before 
his audience a very vivid and glowing presentment of 
its fascination. Each characteristic of Constan- 
tinople suggested its counterpart in London land. 
scape, but while the keynote of the one is bright 
colouring in the clear sunshine, that of the other is 
sombre greys, variously tinted in a palpable atmosphere. 
In both instances however, the power of the camera as 
a recorder of tones proves unique. 
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DUR'NG 
the past 
few weeks 
of winter, 
тапу in- 
quirie” have 
reached us from 
keen photographers 
(particularly those 
who have recently 
acq uired cameras) 
who are anxious to 
devote attention to 
pictorial work, yet 
have been deterred 
in many instances 
һу local restric- 
tions. 

Among the many 
subjects suggested 
for the application 

of photography at 
the present time—and one which will not in any way 
bring the photographer into conflict with the authori- 
ties—is the exquisite series of designs to be found 
any morning after a cold night during which the tem- 
perature has dropped below freezing point, on the 
window pane of any living room, produced by the wand 
of the magician Frost. During the recent cold snap there 
are few inhabited houses that have not been able to 
display a wondertul exhibition of these beautiful pat- 
terns every morning, and in view of the fact that on 
no two window panes are the patterns identical, the 
endless variety presented affords magnificent oppor- 
tunities for the photographer in search of beautiful 
decorative subjects on which to expose an occasional 
plate or film. It is a subject, moreover, that is 
available in many parts of the country at any 
tirne between November and the end of March. The 
following notes will therefore prove topical for some 
time to come. 

Any frosty morning at this season of the year is 
likely to catch a good many photographers napping, 
both literally and metaphorically. The sight of the 
frost patterns on the window pane will probably evoke 
admiration for their exquisite beauty and a strong 
desire to make a negative of them. But by the time the 
disinclination for early rising is overcome and dressing 
is complete, and by the time the tripod, camera, etc., 
have been hunted up and are ready for a trial, very 
likely the fairy forest will have vanished from the 
window. It is quite possible that another chance of 
a similar subject will not present itself for weeks. 
The moral, therefore, is ''be prepared," so that a 
dressing gown can be slipped on and an exposure made 
in a minute or two from the time of leaving one's bed. 

It should be remembered that work of this kind 
does not simplv begin and end with loading up the 
dark slides, and having the tripod and camera within 
easy reach. The work is somewhat peculiar, and 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PHOTOGRAPHING 
FROST DESIGNS. 


calls for special attention to several details if success 
is to be attained with quickness and certainty. In 
fact, it is quite worth while to have a little private 
rehearsal, and to this end the following points are 
worth noting. l 

The subject itself is nearly white, and presents very 
little difference of light and shade. 

Exposure must be timed so as to be just enough, 
but not more than enough, or what little light and 
shade contrasts exist in the subject may be lost in the 
negative. 

Development should be designed to give full con- 
trasts with as near to freedom from fog as can be 
attained. For this purpose, hydroquinone can be 
recommended. Опе need hardly say that a backed 
plate is all but essential, although a plate of high speed 
is by no means necessary. А rapidity of тоо Н. and D. 
is quite suitable. 

While the general form of a frost picture is often 
a large element in its beauty, it is probably chiefly 
the exquisite detail which captures our fancy. А 
somewhat small stop is therefore often desirable. 

At first thought it might be supposed that with a 
subject all on one plane it would be an easy matter 
to set the camera with its lens axis perpendicular to 
the plane of the window glass, and with a modern 
flat-field lens to get all parts of the picture sufficiently 
sharp with a large aperture; but in actual practice 
it will be found that this full-face view of the window 
is seldom that which gives us the best light and shade 
effect. Moreover, there, comes in the vastly important 
matter of background, that is, the objects outside 
and beyond the window. For although the pane 
may be so thicklv coated with ice crystals as to pre- 
vent our seeing any définite forms through the window, 
yet in practically every case we at once recognise the 
help we get by a viewpoint that brings some dark 
object (e.g. the house on the opposite side of the street, 
etc.) behind the ice picture as background. | 

Often it will be found that the best moment for 
exposure is that when the sun just makes his first 
appearance, but not a moment is to be lost, as he may 
begin to melt the patterns before we have recorded 
them on our plates. ` 

The photographer who is interested in this branch 
of work, which hitherto has received but very scant 
attention, will find it worth his while to give a thought 
to any empty rooms that may be in the house. Ifa 
frost is indicated over night by a clear sky, a low ther- 
mometer, and twinkling stars, it is a good plan to put 
into such an empty room, on the floor near the window, 
a dish containing a little boiling water. This supplies 
the air with water vapour, and in this way we give 
King Frost a friendly lead. 

As to exposure, it is by no means easy to give more 
than a rough guide. Supposing the month to be 
February, the morning fairly fine and free from fog, 
the time to be within one hour of almanac sunrise time, 
using a plate of roo H. and D., and stop F/16—in 
such a case an exposure of one second will not be very 
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far from the mark. But the keen worker who desires 
to obtain the best possible results will be well advised 
to make some experiments beforehand as follows : 

It is true that we cannot very conveniently cover 
a window pane with ice crystals, but we can cover it 
with crystals of some one of half a dozen substances 
found in every photographer's workroom, e.g. hypo- 
sulphite of soda, soda carbonate, alum, etc. By way 
of example, let us take a tablespoonful of kitchen 
washing soda, put this in a teacup, with just enough 
hot water to dissolve the solid. Now take a lump of 
cotton wool about the size of a walnut, dip this in the 
warm solution, then wrap the wet cotton-wool ball in 
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a small piece of art muslin or butter cloth, and dab 
the window glass, beginning about halfway up and 
working in a wavy horizontal line, returning along the 
lower edge of the first line so that any excess of solution 
may run down the uncovered part of the glass. If 
this is done in the evening when the window glass is 
cold, the solution will quickly dry or solidfy and give 
a crop of crystals. Then next morning the early riser 
has а subject on which a few trial exposures may be 
made under conditions of plate, lighting, stop, etc., 
which are closelv comparable with those likely to 
obtain when ice crystals are covering the window and 
are being dealt with. 


SSS 


MR. BERNARD SHAW ON 


THE ‘*COBURNS” AT 


К. ALVIN LANGDON COBURN’S “ vortographs," of 
which something was seen at the last Salon, accounted 
for a lively evening at the Camera Club last Thursday week, 
when the author of the productions which at present figure on 
the club walls was invited to explain himself. Mr. Ward Muir 
was in the chair, and pathetically appealed to speakers to get 
up and slay Mr. Coburn, but without much effect. Mr. Coburn 
added insult to injury by not only exhibiting his vortographs, 
but refusing to say how they were obtained. Не gave, indeed, 
a soliloquy on cubism or vorticism, but he left the vortoscope 
veiled in mystery, saying that this scientific instrument was 
being constantly perfected. In reply to a final appeal by Ward 
Muir, he said that he might perhaps divulge the secret after 
he had been to the United States and back,submarines permitting. 
The making of vortographs, said Mr. Coburn, was the most 
thrilling experience he had ever had in all the realms of photo- 
graphy. For over a quarter of a century he had been using a 
camera in one way or another, but never had he discovered he 
had a medium to compare with the vortograph for producing 
æsthetic excitement and enjoyment. It was like travelling in a 
strange and beautiful land never yet explored by mortal man. 
At last it was possible to become abstract with photography. 
It was no longer necessary to tramp for weary miles through 
muddy lanes carrying a то by 8 outfit, vaguely hunting for a 
subject. You simply sat in a comfortable studio with a nice 
warm fire and manipulated your vortoscope. 

For years he had been interested in what had been called 
the modern in art, which he saw proceeding from the desire of 
the artist to express form in a manner unhampered by tradition; 
and being a photographer, he had often asked himselt why his 
own art should not take part in this progress. Therefore he 
went to Mr. Ezra Pound, and after a long talk they parted with 
drawings of the first vortoscope, and the name of the new art 
had been invented. After several months of experimenting he 
had produced the little collection of eighteen prints, but this 
was only a beginning. The number of combinations of masses 
was limitless; even the same series of masses with different 
illuminations offered a great variety, and the camera plus the 
vortograph should do some surprising things. Меге he not very 
modest, he would say that they had done so already. 

Mr. Ezra Pound, whom Mr. Coburn had called the high priest 
of vorticism, then addressed the meeting, proceeding on the 
assumption that in any presentation of abstract art to-day the 
majority of an audience was hostile. Mr. Coburn's work, he 
said, consisted of combinations of forms on a flat surface defined 
in some cases by lines and in all cases by differences of light and 
dark. The theory at the back of cubism and vorticism and of 
some of the futurist painters came back to the fact that the eye 
was sensitive, not only to colour, but to little gradations of 
light. In vortography it was possible to take any element of 
design one pleased, place it wherever required, and repeat it to 
one's heart's content. The pleasure derived from the result 
was simply the pleasure of pattern. Не believed that the 
vortographs should be lived with before they were judged. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw, who had been an interested listener to 
Mr. Coburn and Mr. Pound, said that when he came up against 
anything of which he could make neither head nor tail, he 
simply went on listening to it or looking at it as the case might be, 
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convinced that, if it was the work of a competent artist who had 
taken some trouble over it, there must be something in it; and 
as a result of looking at it or listening to it the thing began to 
lose its strangeness. Mr. Ezra Pound had spoken of impres- 
sionism, but he would like to presume on his years and to tell 
Mr. Pound as a mere historical matter of fact that impressionism 
did not make its success because it represented abstract art; 
impressionism made its success by being a much more correct 
representation of things—let us say of a cow in a field— than the 
paintings it superseded. The old academic painting had become 
extremely false to Nature, and when impressionism came in it 
gave people a shock to some extent, because it was so unlike, 
not the things it depicted, but the customary presentation of 
them. Then a few persons, keener than the rest, looked away 
from the impressionist views to Nature herself, and found that 
impressionism was very much more true than the academic 
picture. The people saw a cow in a meadow painted, not accord- 
ing to the ideas of a studio with a good north light in St. John's 
Wood, but actually as the thing appeared in genuine sunlight. 
They resented 1% at first, but those who were more observant, 
and the young people who had not had time to become sophisti- 
cated, accepted the impressionist representation as a distinct 
return to realism. 

Coming to Mr. Coburn's pictures, Mr. Shaw said that the very 
first time he looked at them they gave him distinct pleasure. 
For one thing, they were extremely well printed, and it might 
be that he was seduced by the mere pleasure he got out of these 
pictures as good pnrnts. He would prefer to know how Mr. 
Coburn printed them than by what system of prisms he arranged 
his subject. But even if they had been printed as bromides 
in a perfectly commonplace way, the arrangement of lines in 
some of them would continue to give him pleasure. That was 
all he could say. Neither he nor Mr. Coburn could explain why 
they got pleasure out of these things. But if one got some 
pleasure in a thing one had only to stick to it long enough to 
find some sense in it. It was not Mr. Coburn's business to find 
any sense in his productions. The zsthetic pleasure in a thing 
came always long before the sense of the thing could be demon- 
Strated. One saw that very notably in books and plays. А 
man anticipated some later discovery, and somebody else after- 
wards worked out the sense of it, and very often the man who 
originated the idea refused to acknowledge the sense of it when 
it was worked out. Some day or other these vortographs 
might again become a bone of contention. They might have 
Mr. Coburn, then a very old man, coming to the Club, and hear- 
ing some very able gentleman giving the sense of the things 
which Mr. Coburn had produced, and the end of it would be 
that Coburn would seize the poker and break it upon that man's 
head. 

There was a good deal of other clever speaking, the partici- 
pants being Mr. Malcolm Arbuthnot, Mr. W. Thomas, Mr. 
W. L. F. Wastell, and others, but the discussion did not get 
much “ forrader." Mr. Wastell remarked that when it came 
to a question of form and pattern he preferred the original 
designs of a very old artist who was at work when he was a boy, 
and was working yet— quite furiously indeed in these February 


days. The name of the artist was Jack Frost, and his canvas 
the window pane. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHY OF OLD CHINA AND GLASS. 


By GERALD E. CASE MORRIS. 


Special to ‘‘ The A. P. 8 P. N." 


MATEUR workers will derive 
considerable interest from the 
photography of old china and glass 
during the winter months, when 
outdoor work for many is impossible. 
It is. of course, essential to have the 
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amples; of eighteenthIcentury china 
and glass,jand to elicit a certain 
amount of information about them. 
If this information is not forth- 
coming, there are many good and 
cheap handbooks to be obtained 
nowadays on the subject, amongst 
which might be mentioned those 
written by Professor Church, and 
published by the Victoria and Albert 
Museum South Kensington. 


Personally, I began by taking a 
few photographs of one or two old 
Swansea cups and saucers, knowing 
nothing or next to nothing about the 
subject of ceramics generally, but 
gradually I became so absorbed in 
the work that by degrees I studied 
nearly every available book I could 
buy or borrow, and I may say that 
I paid for the works I purchased out 
of my earnings by supplying prints 
to the press with articles to accom- 
pany them. 

In actual practice when attempting 
to photograph china there is nothing 
to be gained by doing things in à 
hurry. Haphazard snapshot work 
is no earthly use even with the 
largest aperture lens obtainable and 
the most rapid plates. The camera 
must be absolutely steady, for the 
merest suspicion of movement puts 
the whole thing out of focus and 
destroys the delicate detail of the 
decoration. Therefore a very firm 
stand is a sine qua mon. 

I may here state that if the worker 
possesses a reflex camera the task 
of properly focussing the delicate 
image is greatly facilitated, as it 15 
seen the right way up, and no 
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guarantee that the pieces 
to be photographed are 
really genuine productions 
of the various old factories, 
otherwise one may be led 
into wasting no end of 
plates on subjects of no 
earthly value from а collec- 
tor's point of view. 
Generally speaking it will 
not be difficult to find either 
in the houses of friends or in 
some dealer’s sanctum ex- 
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stooping is necessary. However, to get to work, 
the first thing to do is to obtain a suitable 
background ; a neutral tint, say grey, is the 
best shade. It should consist of a large sheet 
of cardboard, obtainable at most picture 
framers’, about three feet by two feet in area. 
Most kinds of china look well against this 
colour, and the object is to make the subject 
stand out clear against the background, which 
should be practically clear glass in the negative. 

The background, if anything, should be 
rather below the ievel of the camera, and the 
subject so placed that it is almost vertical 
against it, and in order to overcome the problem 
of how to prevent an ugly line showing where 
the cardboard rests upon the table, I have found 
that by curving the cardboard so that it 
provides a foreground as well, the plate, 
when this forms the subject, resting flat about 
the centre of the bend, an entirely even sur- 
face without any break is obtained. 

When a cup and saucer is being photographed 
the same method applies, only the cardboard 
background must be slightly more concave, 
but only just sufficiently so to prevent the piece 
from sliding downwards. Naturally it will be 
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seen that this arrangement has the effect, at 
any rate as regards cups and saucers, bowls, 
and such pieces which rest on their own bases, 
of throwing them slightly forward, so that the 


18th Century Engraved Glass. | 


lens of the camera looks down into (more or less) 
the hollow of the piece in question, and this 
is an advantage, because if such are taken 
strictly horizontally the shape of the top of the bowl is lost 
and only half the rim is seen. Also in the case of cups and 
saucers generally, such a position would make the cup appear 
to be resting on a flat strip rather than 1n a saucer. Our object 
is to depict the shape of any piece as the eye will view it, which 
view 18 very different from that of the camera—as one will 
readily realise if one thinks for a moment. 


A very brilliant light is not at all necessary for this class of 
subject. It can be accomplished on quite a dull day, in any 
room with a large window; but care must be taken that the 
lighting is absolutely even or some portion of the piece will be 
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Chelsea Figure. 


in the shadow. Direct sunlight should 
be avoided at all costs, as any bright 
reflection wil] cause bad local hala- 
tion. This applies more especially to 
glass than china, where the lighting 
for the former should be arranged with 
elaborate care. А small stop is, of 
course, necessary to get all the planes 
absolutely sharp. 

With glass I have found that it is best 
to arrange for the light to come behind 
the piece to be taken, from both sides, 
the illumination being then quite even 
on either. By blocking up the middle 
window of a bay and leaving the 
sides clear, this can easily be accom- 
plished. Thus the engraving which 
occurs on many old pieces is rendered | 
crisp and bright instead of a confused mass, as is so 
often the case. Glass should also always be photographed 
against a very dark background— black for preference— and the 
exposure just sufficient to produce a good bright negative 
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free from any excess of density or fog. 

To experiment casually with various 
exposures is not a good plan. Much 
the safest way is to use an exposure 
meter placed close against the subject, 
always remembering that in the case 
of highly decorated pieces showing very 
little white groundwork the exposure 
should be just a trifle longer than would 
be required for lighter ones. 

Blues and yellows are best rendered 
on panchromatic plates ; but otherwise 
non-filter plates are good enough and 
give excellent results. 

It should always be remembered 
that the utmost detail is required to 
be recorded, so that very accurate 
focussing and careful development 
are essential; and with regard to the latter, there is nothing 
to equal a dilute solution of pyro developer for sparkling 
nee which should be kept on the thin side rather than on 
the dense. 


FALLEN SNOW. 


HO does not remember his first 

snow photograph? I know I 
wept when my first was finished, 
because the snow was so much darker 
than the sky. lt was no joke taking 
snowscapes on wet plates. The de- 
veloper sometimes froze 
on the plate, except just 
in the corner held by the 
finger and thumb. The 
developer was not in a 
dish—such luxuries were 
unknown. 

Then in 1871 we had a 
lot of snow; it covered 
! «45 . the hedges, and one could 
: walk on the top of the 
2 frozen snow five or six 
feet above the ground. 
| Where the snow had 

r drifted on the roads, cut- 

7 tings had to be made. As some of the 

finest of these were a good way from 

our house, it was of no use hoping to 
keep a wet plate wet such a distance. 

Dry plates, called Uranium plates, made by Colonel Stuart 
Wortley, were tben on the market, and I got a few and exposed 
them on the snowdrifts. I think the plates were developed with 
gallic acid, or with ammonia and gallic acid. Anyhow, one got 
negatives free from stains, but, I think, with not much detail 
in the shadows. No doubt one's exposure or development was 
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at fault. The snow, at any rate, printed white, and one's 
immature ideas were satisfied. 

The print on p. 110 was not on one of these old plates. Itisa 
genuine attempt at taking a sunrise in the middle of winter. 
Perhaps if I had had one of Wellington and Ward's extra speedy 
plates I might have been able to get the snow brighter and the 
clouds as well, for the snow seems to be under-exposed, and it is 
not every plate which will stand a full exposure when the con- 
trasts of light and shade are strong. For instance, when a sitter 
wears a white silk dress and wishes for a black background, so 
that she may look like an old picture, such a plate as the one I 
mentioned is indispensable. 

When one had had more experience with the Uranium dry 
plates they could be used freely on subjects away from home. 
As I had only one dark slide, I made a triangular changing 
bag, with two arm holes, which I hung from the tripod screw 
between the camera legs, and after exposing a plate—they took 
some exposing too—changed it for another. The saving in 
time was great, and there was no dark developing tent and silver 
bath and water-bottle to carry. 

The weak point of these dry plates was the skies ; they were 
quite opaque and spread on to the landscape below, but this 
could often be made right by printing in a sky and allowing it 
to come over the landscape a little. 

When gelatine plates were made, in 1879, we were glad to 
reduce all our silver baths into metal and use no more collodion, 
either dry or wet. As the early gelatine plates were coated by 
hand, they were often much more opaque at one side than the 
other, and very often there was more emulsion on the back of 
the plate than on the front ; this had to be scoured off with salt. 

The users of dry plates to-day do not know they are born. 


— —— ge — — 


A British Glass and Optical Board.—The advisory council of 
the Government's Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research have added to the list of their technical committees 
a standing committee on glass and optical instruments. The 
membership of the committee is at present as follows :—Professor 
H. Jackson (chairman), Mr. Conrad Eeck, Protessor C. V. Eoys, 
F.R.S., Mr. F. J. Cheshire, Mr. A. E. Conrady, Mr. A. S. Essle- 
mont, Mr. J. W. French, Dr. R. T. Glazebrook, F.R.S., Sir 
Howard Grubb, F.R.S., F.R.A.S., Mr. E. B. Knobel, F.R.A.S., 
Dr. T. R. Merton, Professor J. W. Nicholson, D.Sc., Captain 
Creagh Osborne, R.N., Mr. H. J. Stobart, Mr. J. Stuart, Mr. 
M. P. Swift, Mr. William Taylor, Mr. F. Twyman, Lt.-Col. A. C. 
Williams, and Mr. W. F. J. Wood. The committee met on 
December 11, and, having regard to the urgency of the problems 
requiring investigation in respect of these essential industries, 
appointed a series of sub-committees to which various special 
problems were referred. Among these problems the more 
important are :—(a) Raw materials for glass and glass making. 


(b) Optical properties of a large range of glasses. (c) General 
physical and chemical properties of glass and glassware for 
scientific and industrial purposes. (d) lesting and standardising 
of glassware. (e) Workshop technique. (1) X-ray glass appara- 
tus. (g) Optical calculations and lens designing. (h) Optical 
instruments. (j) Translation of foreign works on optics. This 
brief description indicates certain lines of investigation which 
have been brought forward. The standing committee does 
not propose to limit itself to these subjects, but is prepared to 
consider and report upon the necessity for investigation in 
other directions, relevant to its terms of reference. Manuíac- 
turers who have experienced difficulties requiring investigations 
for their solution in connection with the subjects of glass and 
optical instruments or who desire to make suggestions for 
special researches on these subjects are invited to ccr. municate 
in the first instance with the secretary of the Research Lepart- 
ment, Great George Street, Westminster, S. W., who will direct 
the correepondence into the appropriate channels for attention. 
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FALLEN SNOW, 


By 

Е. M. SUTCLIFFE. 
See article on 
page 118. 
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COMEDIENNE. Ву Н. B. GOODWIN. 
From the Exhibition of Pictorial Work by Dr. Goodwin, of Sto now open « є A. P. Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, И.С. 
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T DON JOHN (M. BRYDE). By Н. B. Goopwix. 
From the Exhibition of Pictorial Work by Dr. Goodwin, of Stockholm, now open at the A. P. Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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HAMLET (M. DE WAHL), Ву Н. B. GOODWIN. 
From the Exhibition of Pictorial Work by Dr. Goodwin, of Stockholm, now open at the A. P. Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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How true it is that the commonplaces 
of daily life make up the chief part of 
our existence! The big events are few 
and {аг between, and although they 
may act as turning points, yet sooner 
or later they fade out of view. The 
photographer is prone to seek his sub- 
jects far afield or wait on the big events, 
overlooking what often is material of 
more lasting interest. Now the picture 
before us may be described as a bit of 
what one may call the staple or woof of 

life—just a simple everyday scene amid 
commonplace surroundings. Whilst there is nothing sensa- 
tional about the figure or her setting, yet it is a 
scene which lingers very pleasantly in the mind’s | 
eye. We look through an open door into a room  . 
with a stone floor. The figure is evidently lit 
from ʻa window or door to our right. This we 
do not see, but we recognise its existence from 
the effect produced by it. The subject presents 
a long range of tonal contrasts, such as one may 
readily expect from such conditions. The print 
seems to accentuate these strong contrasts by 
showing us tones of extreme darkness. "Whether 
this is quite wise is open to discussion. Person- 
ally we should have preferred a little less emphasis 
of the darker tones, because delicacy of gradation 
seldom fails to attract and retain interest. Аз 
it has been well put, delicacy of gradation is like 
a friendly invitation to walk in and see for your- 
self, while blank white or dead black shuts the 
door in your face. 

Now with regard to the picture as a composi- 
tion. We greatly value the forceful simplicity 
which, among other things, so strongly marks the 
unexcelled work of Jean Frangois Millet, and upon 
looking at a print the first question that arises in 
our mind is not unfrequently this, “ Is there 
anything here that we could profitably omit ? °’ 
We repeat the oft-quoted saying, ‘‘ When in 
doubt, leave it out." Now here our interest 
hovers round about the figure who is pouring 
something from'a jug into a cup. But this 
theme is here a little confused by the presence 
of the two plants. We may consider whether 
our picture as a whole would not have been more 
effective without these two rather spotty objects. 
There is, as is often the case, something to be 
said on both sides, and careful consideration in 
such cases is a leading part in an artist's 
education. 

Then again, a window is something through 
which we look at something else beyond; so 
that objects, such as these plants, in front of a 
window tend to get into the way of our eye or 
view line, and it is as well to consider whether 
we do or do not want to get the suggestion of 
distant planes by showing something away beyond 
the window. One should not attempt to lay 
down laws or rules, but rather to acquire the 
mental habit of considering the pros and cons of 
each case. 

With regard to the two jugs hanging to the 
roof timbers, here again we may probably recall 
what Ruskin says on the far-reaching principle 
of repetition or echo. In passing may we com- 
mend to every would-be picture-making camerist 
this author's “ Elements of Drawing," a work 
brimful of valuable guiding thoughts and sug- 
gestions ? (On the topic of repetition vide sections 
I97, 225, and 253.) One need hardly add that 
in no case should one read any book on art with 
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for there are no such rules. Such books should 
be taken as aids to study, thought, consideration 
of the pros and cons which may not otherwise 
suggest themselves to us. 1% is in the school of 
nature that the big lessons are to be learnt. 


"PEACE AND CONTENTMENT REIGN." 
The original, a toned bromide print, was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weskly Competition, 
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ONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM.—7. 


In all interior work there is a factor that is often overlooked, 
viz. the question of scale or size of objects depicted. This has 
a special bearing on the small articles usually found in such 
scenes. Where we are dealing with a sizeable thing such asa 
cottage, haystack, or a forest tree, it matters less if our 
picture shows such things as small as a postage stamp {ог 
instance, i.e. considerably less than one-hundredth natural size. 
But when we are dealing with small things— cups and saucers, 
for example— and reduce them to perhaps one-twentieth natural 
size, they may be so small in the picture as to be mere spots of 
light and shade. To attempt a drastic weeding out of these 
on the print would probably spoil our subject. Any such non- 
essential] small objects may, however, often be removed with 
advantage before beginning to photograph. 
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A SIMPLE AND EFFICIENT PBIN - 
TRIMMER. 


HE print trimmer here described is 

easily made, and if the directions 
are carefully adhered to it will compare 
very favourably with an expensive shop- 
made article. Before going into details of 
construction the novel features of the 
trimmer will be described. А reference 
to figs. 1 and 2 will show that, in addition 
to the usual cutting knife K, a spring 
lever C is fitted. A wood screw S, over 
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Fig. 1. 


which is slipped a washer and short spiral 
spring, keeps the lever down on the cutting 
board B. To operate, the lever C is 
raised by means of the small knob at the 
end; the untrimmed print is placed 
underneath and the lever released, thus 
keeping the print in 
position for trimming ;  "--.. 
It will be seen thata  : 
thick mount is held  --..... 
just as securely as 
the thinnest print, "m 
the spring allowing D 4 
the lever to adapt 
itself to the various 
thicknesses. If the X 
lever were fitted with | 
a rigid metal hinge 
this would be im- 
ible. 
же regards the 
construction: The cutting board B 
(fig. 1) is a piece of wood 6 in. square 
and ? in. thick, preferably stained and 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of а 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. anv P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


polished. In any case the top surface 
must be made quite smooth with sand- 
paper. The lever C is a strip of hard 
brass, 16 or 18 gauge. A small knob 
is mounted on one end by means of a 
screw, as shown in fig. 2. А hole is drilled 
in the opposite end of the lever, 1-8th in. 
larger than the screw S, which has a 
fairly strong spiral spring slipped on 
before it is screwed into the cutting- 
board B. Unless the screw-head is large 
a washer will be necessary to prevent the 
spring from coming off. 

If the knife K were allowed to work 
directly against the side of the wooden 
cutting board, it would quickly wear the 
edge of the wood away and render the 
trimmer useless. 

To obviate this, a strip of brass P, 
fig. 2 (shown shaded in fig. 1), the same 
length and breadth as the side of B, is 
screwed on, the edge being exactly level 
with the top surface of the cutting board. 

The cutting knife K is an ordinary 
dinner knife. It is most essential to have 
a blade that does not bend while cutting, 
therefore an old knife that has been 
worn thin is useless. 

A hole is drilled in the end of K to take 
a wood screw, and it is then mounted 
on the side of B as shown by the dotted 
lines in fig. 2. Three of the screws shown 
in fig. 2 are countersunk into the plate 
P; the fourth, which acts as a pivot for 
the knite K, has a round head and is 
screwed up just tight enough to allow 
the knife to work. 

X (fig. 2) is an enlarged view of the 
cutting edge of K, showing how it should 
be ground. A cutler wiil grind the knife 
to the required angle if the reader is 
unable to do so, a keen edge being kept 
xs it afterwards by means of an oilstone 
slip. 

If the reader studies the action of a pair 
of scissors he will understand why the 
knife must kcep close to the edge of the 
plate P the whole length of the cut. in 
order to produce a cleanly trimmed print 
or mount. 


Fig. 2. 


The only thing left to be done is to fit 
the ruled straightedge R. A glance at 
fg. І will show that the first inch is cut 
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off the ruler™(an ordi y one) 
to make way for,the lever C. It is then 
screwed to the cutting-board one inch from 
the outer edge of the plate P, and exactly 
at right angles to it. This is absolutely 
necessary, otherwise it will be impossible 
to obtain a print with the sides properly 
square. If it is found that the spring 
is not sufficiently strong to prevent the 
print from slipping, pressure is appiied 
to the knob on the lever by means of the 
left hand. 

The only part requiring any future 
attention is the knife K, and if this 
is kept sharp, with the aid of the oilstone 
slip, the print trimmer will give excellent 
service for many years. А. W. Н. 
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A NOVEL LENS HOOD. 


OR lenses of long focus used on 
small plates, and particularly for 
telephoto lenses, an adequate lens hood 
is a great help towards getting clean 
brilliant negatives, especially when work- 
ing against the light. 
A form of flexible splinting is used in 
surgery called ‘‘ Gooch splinting,” con- 
sisting of wood laths cemented on to 
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JAY TING 


idea 


It struck me that this 
could also be applied to lens hoods. I 
accordingly constructed a hood as shown 
in drawing. Strips of 1-16th inch veneer 
wood (walnut in my case) were secco- 


fabric. 


tined on to a piece of velvet. The strips 
must lie in close apposition when the 
velvet is flat out, in order to get a good 
job. А weight should be put on top, 
and plenty of time given for drying. 
When finished it will be found to be 
very rigid, and will easily be held on to 
the lens by a tight rubber band. 

It will be noted that the hood does not 
completely encircle the lens tube. This 
is done on purpose to prevent reflection, 
which would occur in bright sunshine if 
the hood completely encircled the lens. 
The blank side is, of course, always 
turned away from the sun when the hood 
is in use, as Shown in drawing. 

The great +: vantage of this form of 
hood over the rigid forms is that it can 
be rolled up into a little cylinder hardly 
bigger than a lead pencil. It is, there- 
fore, extremely portable. | 

The lens depicted is a fourteen-inch 
Bistelar used on quarter-plates ; hence 
the abnormal length of hood. -— 


PHOIOGRAMS OF THE 
YEAR 
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CAMERA WORK IN FEBRUARY. 


HE 


that we have been ex- 
periencing will, per- 
haps, have brought 
more or less forcibly 
home to many be- 
ginners some of the 

‘“ cold weather diffi- 

culties " which, with 

their remedies, ap- 

pear regularly in the 
ş photographic press 
about this time of the year. 

Just as in many other things 
besides photography, suggestions are 
noted perhaps, or it may be that as 
there is no immediate need they are 
passed over and are not to hand just 
at the time when they are most 
required. 

By the time that these lines appear 
in print there is every possibility that 
again the immediate need may have 
vanished, but a few suggestions may 
be of use in case the cold weather 
continues. 

Extreme or even only moderate cold 
has a larger influence on photography 
in several different ways than most 
people imagine, and if the best results 
are desired steps must be taken to 
guard against it. In the first place, 
condensation on the lens must be 
watched for and prevented, and this 
does not only apply to cases when 
the camera is taken outdoors, as even 
in the same room the lens will get very 
cold during the night, and then as the 
room gets warmer in the daytime the 
lens wil show traces of moisture 
upon it. In fact, under whatever 
conditions we are working in cold 
weather, we must make a point of 
looking out for condensation just 
before we are going to use the camera. 
If indoors, then the best plan is to 
unscrew the front and back off the 
lens, and allow the glasses to get 
thoroughly warmed up to the tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere, carefully 
wiping them occasionally with a soft 


* 


Developing solutions both for plates 
and films and for papers must be 


sharp spell of udi 


exceptionally”, warmed up to a higher temperature 


than that at which they come from 
the cold tap or bottles, and although 
this is very old and quite stale advice 
to many, yet it cannot be too urgently 
repeated. Negatives and prints will 
develop quite well, apparently, in cold 
solutions, and seen by themselves the 
results look passable, but when com- 
pared with the same negatives or prints 
developed in warm solutions there is a 
great deal more “ quality " and rich- 
ness in these latter. 

For example, we have recently been 
making a set of bromide prints from 
some negatives which were originally 
printed in the summer, and although 
all sorts of exposures were tried, and 
the same brand of paper used, with 
carefully made up developer, prints 
of good quality could not be obtained 
until the developer was warmed. 

This might at first be attributed to 
either some difference in the emulsion 
of the paper or some fault in the new 
chemicals that we are now using, but 
it is only fair to give the true reason эп 
order to clear the manufacturers, 
who at this time are turning out such 
really good material, and of such 
standard strength and quality in spite 
of war difficulties. 

When using the tank. method of 
developing for plates, always store 
the tanks during the time when they 
are not actually in use in a warm place, 
so that these remain at a convenient 


temperature at all times for use. 


This will assist in getting good quality 
into negatives. 

It is such a simple matter to use a 
litle warm water, when making up 
the developing bath and the hypo, and 
to devise some simple scheme to keep 
these warm during the time they are in 
use, either by keeping the dishes 
standing in larger dishes of hot water, 
or by placing them upon some hot 
bricks, or any other device that occurs 
and is ready to hand, that it is well 
that every beginner who fails to 
get good plucky negatives or prints 
in cold weather should know about it. 
|! Photography is now regarded, and 
rightly so, as an all-the-year-round 


pursuit, and though it is not so very 
long ago that many workers laid aside 
the camera with the passing of the 
summer, the present time sees nearly 
as much winter photography as summer 
orspring. Thereason why the camera 
was laid aside was simply because 
photographers did not realise as fully 
as they do now how to provide 
comfortable working conditions, and 
also that, apart from snow or frost 
pictures, the winter season did not 
in the eyes of the old-timers produce 
such fine results as did the warmer 
and more clement seasons. But this 
misconception, in common with many 
others, has died a natural death, and 
we now find abundant evidence both 
at the exhibitions and elsewhere, of 
the possibilities afforded, and also 
of the popularity attained, by winter 
work. It is to be sincerely hoped that 
no reader of THE A. P. AND Р. N. will 
think seriously of putting his camera 
away if he can find time to use it 
and is working in such a way as not 
to come into conflict with the authori- 
ties. The winter picture differs very 
widely from that of summer, both in 
brilliance and vigour, and the contrasts 
are less striking, due to the weaker 
and softer lighting ; but at the same 
time pictorial possibilities are as 
abundant as during the other seasons. 

When working out of doors attention 
should be given to the suitability of 
one’s personal attire, and this should be 
warm and of a damp-resisting nature. 
The feet should be encased in stout 
boots, and since appearance is of no 
consideration, the hobnail working 
boot or one of the steel-shod variety 
is to be recommended. The uppers 
should frequently be oiled with neats- 
foot or other harness oil, readily 
obtainable at any saddler’s, in order to 
resist damp, and if this is well looked to 
little trouble in this direction need be 
experienced. A good pair of leggings 
should be worn, or, better still, a pair 
of motor cycling overalls to protect 
the legs, and finally a mackintosh. As 
much of our outdoor work in February 
will necessitate a good deal of tramping 
over damp ground or muddy tracks, 
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these weatherproofing precautions will 
be found to be well worth while, if our 
health and personal comfort are held 
of any value. It is certain that if 
reasonable care is taken, no healthy 
human being need fear any ill effect 
from outdoor work at this time of 
year, and it is to be noted that there 
is far more risk of cold or chill met 
with in the everyday run of things 
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than if we go on a_ photographic 
excursion attired as suggested. 

The ideal camera for winter work 
is of the pocket variety, fitted 
with a good lens. A stout leather 
case, lined with felt, should be pro- 
cured to protect it from damp, and 
the whole carried in an inner pocket. 
A light stand of the telescopic variety 
should also be carried, as the winter 
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light will not permit very rapid 
exposures to be given even with a 
wide-aperture lens. A camera of this 
type is superior for winter work to 
that of the field variety, from the 
point of view of lightness and speed of 
manipulation. This latter point is, 
indeed, a very real quality in favour 
of a camera for landscape work in 
February. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT PHOTOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 


Special to " The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


ITH a Kodak I am very much an amateur, and I cannot 
V help feeling I have done something rather wonderful in 
taking а photograph by electric light, though perhaps this is a 
mistake, and I 
deserve to be 
snubbed for 
bragging about 
anything зо 
commonplace. 
I began to 
wield a camera 
about a month 
ago, when an 
officer friend off 
to the front 
asked me to 
“board” his 
Autographic 
vest -pocket 
Kodak*during his absence, and allowing me'"its use. 
After making all the usual mistakes, and probably some 
quite new ones, I began to get good results; and then one 


By MOLLY TORIN. 


evening, being impatient to get a picture of a friend who had 
come to see me after daylight, I said to myself, ' Why not 
take a portrait by electric light? " It seemed to me that 
length of exposure ought to mitigate against scarcity of light, 
so I seated my friend in a comfortable chair, and told her she 
might have to stay there indefinitely. 

As I had only one electric light bulb—a twenty candle power, 
I think—I brought an ordinary oil lamp and stood it on the 
table just behind my camera; the electric light was almost 
directly above. All the time I had an uneasy feeling that I 
was attempting an utter impossibility, for I remembered the 
apparently intricate mechanism of flashlight photography, and 
I feared that must be the only way to get a picture by artificial 
light. However, I went on boldly, gave a five minutes' exposure, 
and then told my friend—who I will say was an excellent sitter— 
that her portrait was taken and she might now move. 

Imagine our delight when the photograph developed and 
printed splendidly, everything sharp, even to the books on the 
shelves, as can be seen in the reproduction herewith. In our 
climate so often the light is not good enough for snapshots, that 
it’s a blessing to know one can obtain likenesses of friends at 
any hour of the day. 


— mee 


Postcards by the Yard.—At the British Industries Fair at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, London, S.W., a notable 
photographic exhibit will be on view at Stand K 64, in the shape 
of some large sheets of photographic postcard printing, measuring 
twenty-six inches wide by thirty feet long. This is the exhibit 
of Lilywhite, Ltd., of Halifax, who inform us that they have 
specialised in this form of postcard production, and could, if 
necessary, show these strips of postcard printing up to 600 yards 
long. Their new works at Dunkirk Mills, Halifax, are now 
probably the finest equipped of their kind in the country. 


Many of our readers are now well acquainted with the brightly 
written and well illustrated little °“ Gazette ” of the зга London 
General Hospital, edited by Private Ward Muir. The number 
for February shows no falling off in either quality or quantitv 
of its contents, and, indeed, appears to be more fully illustrated 
than ever, demonstrating in a remarkable way the artistic 
and literary abilities of the staff and inmates of the hospital. 
Readers outside the hospital can obtain the '' Gazette " monthly 
by post. A postal order for 2s., sent to the Editor, 3rd London 
General Hospital, Wandsworth, S.W., will bring a copy of each 
number of the magazine as it appears, for six months, post free. 
All profits from the sales are paid into the hospital's benevolent 
fund. 


* Improving Enlargements.’’—An interesting and instructive 
lecture with the above title was given recently by Mr. R. H. 
Lawton before the members of the Hampshire House Photo- 
graphic Society. Mr. Lawton has a one-man exhibition on view 
at the society's rooms, and was able to give point to his remarks 
by means of his prints on the walls. “ Every straight print can 
be improved," was the peg upon which his remarks were hung. 
“ Hang your straight print upon the wall, and look at it critically 
a long time before you have to send it in for exhibition. Take 
a detached standpoint, and try to imagine it is by one of your 
friends. Light spotting and small points can be rectified by 
pencil work, but choose a hard one; have a fine point, and care- 
fully cross hatch. There is no better material for using on plain 
bromides than ground-up leads from short waste pieces of pencil, 
and it is best applied by means of soft brushes. Put your brush 
in powder, shake out all that is left on it, and then get rid of the 


rest." Go over the work several or many times until the desired 
tone is found. For skies go over the bald space once, then put 
in the outline of clouds with soft rubber; brush over again, 
then use rubber again. When this is done four or five times 
with brains and judgment, a roundness and softness and breadth 
and tone will result that will effect a great and artistic improve- 
ment in the work. For toned prints use a mixture of brown 
umber and black chalk or crayon. Any tint of sepia can be 
matched with this mixture. For warm tones use more umber ; 
for cool ones more black. Sometimes it is advisable to work 
up a print and then copy it. Using two or three thicknesses 
of chiffon over the lens will soften the enlargement, but remember 
to increase the exposure for each thickness. The Lyddon oil 
process has its uses. Materials required are a few tubes of 
colour, copal medium, turps, and megilp, a little artists’ linseed 


oil, an old quarter-plate for palette, and a knife and plenty of 


clean cotton wool. If you want a bright surface, use megilp ; 
if dull, employ turps. Take one or other on a pad of wool and 
rub right well into the surface of the print. Mix your tint and 
go over the parts requiring darkening with а liberal 
quantity on some cotton wool. Then take clean pads and 
lighten and soften here and there until the effect you want is 
obtained. Sharp lights can be put in with soft pointed pieces of 
rubber, which must be cleaned after each time of using. A 
sable pencil тау be used too. Don’t forget that the sharpest 
part of the shadow is where it leaves the object. A little blue 
or a trifling tone of brown may often be blended in with skill to 
impart an added emphasis.” 


' *' Copying Methods.’’—The latest issue of the '' Photo-Minia- 
ture" deals in a practical manner with various methods of copying 
photographs, drawings, sketches, oil-paintings, daguerreotypes, 
etc. Copies of the handbook, price one shilling, are obtainable 
in this country from Messrs. Heughtons, Ltd., 88/89, High 
Holborn, W.C. 

A. Kur, of 31, Peterson Road, Wakefield, writes us as follows : 
““ Owing to the great demand, our large stock of catalogues is 
exhausted. We are having more reprinted. Meanwhile anyone 
wanting a copy should apply immediately so that we may get 
some idea of the quantity required." 


February I9, 1917. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER & PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
MATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to the Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


PuorocRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query " ог“ Criticism " on the outside. 
Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Groups. | 
I have a 15 by 12 camera and carriers down to 
whole-plate, also Ross Telecentric, 17 in., 
F/5.6, and Cooke anastigmat, 8} in., F/5.6. I 
should much like to know what lens, stop, etc., 
you would advise for a wedding group of ten 
to eighteen ns in the open air, and using 
a 12 by 10 plate. J. K. (Salford). 
Neither of these lenses strikes us as 
being particularly well suited for the 
work. The old rule, based on general 
experience, points to the use of a lens 
of focal length somewhere about the 
diagonal of the plate. You may reckon 
the diagonal of a 12 by то plate as 154 
or “ thereabouts.” If you can obtain a 
modern anastigmat of 15 to 17 in. focus, 
or one of the older rapid rectilinears or 
rapid symmetricals, you would be suit- 
ably equipped. Failing these you might 
use a single lens of about the above 
focal length. What stop to use depends 
on the nearness and depth of your group 
subjects. But for average conditions 
you may reasonably expect to get all 
you need in such a case with F/rr. 
Enlarger. 
If x be focal length of a lens enlarging 2] to 31, 
what are the lens distances from negative and 
enlargement ? A. F. (Govan). 
Divide the enlargement 3} by the 
negative . 2], and get r the ratio, i.e. 
es For the longer conjugate (lens to 


13 


9 
FS and multiply by lens focal length, 


paper) add 1 to the ratio, ie. I+ 


viz. x. For the shorter conjugate, ie. 
lens to negative, turn the ratio upSide 


9 
13’ and add I, 


multiply by x, the focal length. You 
will at once see that the conjugates 


S and EE are in the ratio of 13 to 9; i.e., 
as the (linear) size of enlargement to 


size of negative. 


| А 22 
down, i.e. 1.e. 73" and 


Enlarging. 
Can you give the average separation of 5} in. 
condenser from light and negative when enlarg- 
ing a quarter to whole plate? Can you give 
me any idea of the exposure for copying brown 
P.O.P., with light ot one incandescent mantle, 
F/8, Н. and D. зоо? A. W. (Malvern). 


Enlarging quarter-plate to whole-plate 
is the ratio to 2 to І linear. So the lens to 
paper distance is double that of lens to 


negative. Thus with a five-inch lens the 
shorter conjugate lens to negative is 
Ij times 5, ie. 7}, and the longer con- 
jugate is double this, viz. 15 in. It 
may be presumed that the 5} in. condenser 
is fairly close to the negative, or, say, 
nine inches from the projection lens. 
This distance then is one conjugate 
of the 5} in. condenser, which gives you 
about eleven inches for the illuminant 
to condenser distance. These are neces- 
sarily only tentative distances which, 
on actual trial, will require some slight 
alteration to give the best, i.e. brightest 
and most even, illumination on the easel. 
(2) As to exposure, this depends on dis- 
tance of light from original, scale of copy 
to original: In your place we should 
make a test exposure ; thus, expose the 
whole plate for two minutes, push in the 


sliding shutter one quarter its length and 


again expose two minutes, push in 
shutter another quarter and expose four 
minutes, again push in to cover three- 
quarters of the plate and give final 
exposure eight minutes. Thus the four 
strips have had two, four, eight, and 
sixteen minutes’ total exposure. You 
will most probably find on development 
that the best result is thus indicated by 
an exposure between four and eight 
minutes. * 


Camera Extension. 

I have a short-extension quarter-plate camera 
and 4} in. lens (focus), and have made a one- 
inch extension. With the original an object is 
sharp with the focussing adjustment set at 13 
feet. By adding the one-inch extension and not 
altering the focussing adjustment an object 
two feet away is sharp on the ground glass. 
1) Does this alter the focus of the lens? (2) 

ill the time ot exposure be altered? (3 
Would this do away with distortion? With 
the extension 1 can use the back combination 
of the lens. In doing so objects not shown 
in the view without the extension are brought 
into view when using it, without altering the 
position of the camera. 4) By using the back 
combination only, is the focus increased? 
(s) What effect has this on exposure ? 

. P. (Preston) 


(1 and 2) When your 42 in. focus lens 
is in focus for an object two feet away, its 
(conjugate) distance from the image is 
very nearly six inches (i.e. 5.93). In this 
case its working focal distance is, say, 
6 as compared with 4} for practical 
distance. Roughly the equivalent ex- 
posure times vary as the size of the image 
—i.e. as the square of the working dis- 
tance—for the same stop; i.e. as 36 to, 
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Say, 22.5, or roughly 3 to 2. The true 
or equivalent focal length of a lens is a 
fixed quantity, but its working focus or 
lens-to-image distance may vary indefi- 
nitely. (3) We do not quite catch your 
point as to distortion. Perhaps you refer 
to proportion or perspective. The further 
away the image plane is from the lens the 
narrower the view angle and the larger 
the scale of image. This seems to be the 
opposite to your experience and is con- 
sequently puzzling. (4) It is all but 
certain that both the components of your 
lens are of longer focal length than that 
of the complete lens. (5) Here again 
you can get comparative or equivalent 
exposure times by squaring the working 
focal lengths. 

Exposure Reckoners. 


One reckoner has for highest light values bright 
sunshine, and next sun shining through light 


clouds. Another has for its highest light 
sunshine and bright clouds. Which is tbe 
strongest actinic light? Is 


the торене 
reckoner suitable for Imperial plates only 
C. О. (St. Ann’s) 


The general trend of experience goes to 
show that the most favourable condition 
for briefest exposures is with bright sun- 
shine just veiled with the lightest clouds, 
or unclouded sun and very thin light 
clouds near to it. These thin, light 
clouds slightly diffuse the light, and so 
prevent the shadows appearing so dark 
as they are in direct unclouded sunshine. 
The Imperial Exposure Reckoner may 
be used in conjunction with any brand of 
plates. 
та, ete. 

n 
formula for toning Ped bromides. (1) Is this 
suitable for toning gaslight papers? (2) If not, 
can you advise me? (3) My lens stops are 
marked F/4, 8, 16, 32, 64. Am I to give double 
the exposure with F/8 that I do with F/4? 


(4) Is it possible to obtain а panchromatic 
lm ? A. К. (Stockton). 


(1, 2) We have no doubt it will prove 
quite suitable. We have not had time to 
try this with gaslight papers. You might 
make this experiment and give us the 
benefit of your experience. (3) Yes, you 
are quite right. Your stops are evidently 
numbered on the U. S. (ie. Uniform 
System), when each stop requires double 
the exposure of the next smaller, or half 
that of the next larger. Thus stop 8 
requires double that of 4 and half that of 
I6. (4) We are not acquainted with any 
panchromatic film on the market. 
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The Wonder of Work. 

The City of London has lately been placarded with announce- 
ments that Mr. Joseph Pennell, that arch-enemy of photography, 
was going to lecture to City men on the wonder of Work. Icall 
Mr. Pennell the arch-enemy of photography for the very good 
reason that I have heard him tell photographers to their faces 
what he thought of their medium. If there is one thing which 
this devotee of Whistler abhors above all others it is the picture 
postcard. To mention illustrated postcards in the presence of 
the man who delineated the Panama Canal in the making is 
much the same thing as to take matches into a munition works. 
Sure enough, on this occasion in the City, although he was 
speaking within hearing distance of the Tuck shop, he had 


not uttered half a dozen sentences before the picture postcard 
got it on the eyebrow. But I am anticipating. 


Among the Carpenters. 


The prospect of hearing Mr. Pennell lecture to City men 
on the subject of Work made it seem worth while to risk a 
visit to the City in the dead of night—which begins at seven 
o'clock in the evening. The Carpenters’ Hall—the very appro- 
priate building in which he was announced to speak—is located 
in a part of the City where you simply breathe stockbrokers. 
The air is thick with them, the pavement writhes with them, the 
roofs are shrill with their discounts. All the same, the Car- 
penters’ Hall suggested a place of honest toil, eloquent with 
that sweat of the brow which Mr. Pennell likes so much and uses 
as a varnish for his lithographs. As I made my stifling way 
through the stockbrokers, I pictured him holding forth on a 
floor strewn with sawdust, his few notes resting on a bench, on 
which also were the adze and saw and mallet and hammer and 
chisel and gouge and set square and all the implements of the 
craft. The sound of planing would be the accompaniment to 
his words, and after each of his denunciations he would pause 
while the hammer drove it home. 


Things not what they Seem. 


But these City companies are a delusion and a snare. The 
hall devoted to what the City records truly describe as the 
“ mystery " of carpentry is one of the most palatial buildings I 
have ever been in. On inquiring whether Mr. Pennell was 
lecturing there on the subject of Work, I was conducted by two 
solemn uniforms up a grand staircase, where the foot smothered 
itself luxuriously in the red carpet at every step, and into a hall 
which took my breath away for its splendour. And there was 
Mr. Pennell at one end, and at the other a magic lantern, and in 
between them an audience of some hundreds of stcckbrokers who 
were being initiated into the glories of coke furnaces and coal 
breakers and endless chains of creaking buckets. А stock- 
broker near to me murmured something about Rand mines 
at three and nine-sixteenths, which I did not understand. 


A Bit Incongruous. 


I have heard many admonitions on the glory of work since 
the Village Blacksmith was first recited in my infant ears, but 
I have never before heard the gospel of Work preached in a kind 
of celestial drawing-room. What a ceiling! What frescoes, 
and bas-reliefs, and armorial painted glass, and carved oak mul- 
lions! I asked one of the uniforms whose were the heads I saw 
above me. ‘ Those of Vitruvius and Palladio, sir," he replied 
in a stage whisper. I regretted that I had not the honour of 
their acquaintance, but I was more at home with another figure ; 
it was that of Noah, who was, of course, a master-carpenter, 
perhaps the first of them. And all this time, framed in the 
gorgeous setting of gilt and crimson, Mr. Pennell was holding 
forth on the subject of iron bridges and belching chimneys 
and strident trolley poles and bulging gasometers. 


The Only Artist. 


I am inclined to think that Mr. Pennell’s glorification of 
Work as the one and only subject in the world sometimes carries 
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him to excesses. Speak to him of anything 
natural and reposeful, and all Chicago will fall 
about your head and Pittsburg come tumbiing 
after. Talk of figure study, and he will ask if there , 

is anything to compare for wonder with a hod carrier toiling up 
a ladder, unless it be a bricklayer on the scaffold. Talk of 
trees, and he will point out how much more impressive are cranes 
and chimneys. Talk of cathedrals and church spires, and he will 
plead for pottery kilns and sugar refineries. A group of miners 
is better as a decorative subject than the angelic hosts— besides 
being easier to get hold of. Who wants clouds when he can have 
steam jets, or castles when he can have blast furnaces, or 
temples when he can have railway stations, or forests when he 
can have shipbuilding yards, or Venice when he can have Leeds ? 
Picture Niagara certainly, but focus on the power house. 


Butte. 


When you can get your breath you may begin mentally to 
expostulate with Mr. Pennell. “ But,’’ you say—and he takes 
you up at the word. “ Yes, sir, Butte— the city of Butte in 
Montana is the most pictorial place in America— which is the 
reason why nobody goes there. It has an Alpine glow that the 
Alps have never seen. Itisa mining mountain with huge shafts 
springing from its side, its crest crowned with chimneys, its foot 
seared and scored and cracked with—"' But I fly from the 
glories of the City Carpenters, and I wonder as I make my way 
through the darkened streets if it is really true that all our little 
efforts as photographers have been foolish and vain when we 
have tried, instead of seeking the clangorous, to image from some 
quiet hillside or wood or mossy bank the unassertive handiwork 
of the greatest of all Artificers—that never-ceasing Toiler who 
pricks the world to such mighty purpose every spring. 


The Whirligig. 


I must postpone any impressions of my own with regard to the 
Vorticist evening at the Camera Club until next week, by which 
time the reader will have got over the first shock of the very 
staid and commonplace report of a very palpitating discussion 
reproduced on another page. Even “ С. B. S." for once said 
nothing particularly excruciating, and the efforts of Ward Muir 
to galvanise the homicidal instinct into life among the members 
of the audience failed completely. The really striking thing 
was the presence of Ezra Pound, the High Priest of Vorticism, 
who turned out to be, not a bearded patriarch, but a young rebel 
of thirty odd, with his beard on the top of his head. High Priest 
Ezra did the apology business for Coburn, and contrived to say 
some devastating things about photography. 1 believe he was 
responsible for the statement that ‘‘ Art photography was stale 
and suburban." (Why not express it in a single word and say 
that it is Hackney-ed ?) Another remark attributed to bim 
was that '' Art photography has been stuck for twenty years.” 
This moved a member ot the audience to compose some lines 
on the spot (the spot where it stuck, apparently), and these were 
handed to me for publication. Here they are :— 


Oh, Ezra, you're a man of weight— 
A pound, to be precise— 

And 'gainst our cult you fulminate 
In terms not over nice ; 

Yet if, since twenty years ago, 
We've stuck—it’s singular, 

And shows, so far from being slow, 
How very fast we are. 
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This annual has once more well sustained its high 
reputation in spite of the difficulties attending its publi- 
cation during the present troublous 
times, and is meeting with a chorus 
of appreciation on all sides. As a 
correct representation of the posi- 
tion of pictorial photography throughout the world at 
the present moment, it is a record that should appeal 
to everyone interested in photography and pictorial 
art; while the articles can be taken as an unbiassed 
review of the world's work with the camera (with the 
exception, of course, of work in enemy countries). 
This year Mr. №. К. Bland, of Derby, whose reputation 
as an art critic is well established, contributes a series 
of critical notes on the pictures reproduced in the annual. 
These reproductions in themselves form a volume of 
beautiful pictures that are in no way behind the originals 
in tonal quality, owing to the special method of printing 
employed. Mr. Antony Guest contributes a thoughtful 
article on “ The Essential Aims in Photographic Art ”’ ; 
and “ The Future of Pictorial Photography ” is dealt 
with in characteristic fashion by Mr. Alvin Langdon 
Coburn. This articles comes very apropos at the moment, 
in view of Mr. Coburn’s exhibition of vortographs 
at the Camera Club, and forms an excellent corollary 
to his remarks in the catalogue of that exhibition and 
his recent lecture at the Club. “ Pictorial Photography 
in America ” is discussed by Mr. W. Н. Porterfield, of 
Buffalo; “ Pictorial Photography in Scandinavia" is 
ably described by Dr. Henry B. Goodwin, of Stock- 
holm, whose exhibition of pictorial work now adorns 
THE A. P. Little Gallery ; Mr. F. L. Verster, secretary 
of the Ned. Club voor Fotokunst, Amsterdam, deals with 
'* Pictorial Photography in Holland "' ; J. Ortiz Echague, 
of Madrid, and Viscount de Sacavem, president of the 
Portuguese Photographic Society, Lisbon, deal re- 
spectively with pictorial photography in Spain and 
Portugal. Notes on photography in the Colonies and 
in the countries of our Allies are included in the editorial 
article which deals with the Year's Work in gencral. 
" Photograms of the Year” is obtainable from all 
booksellers, newsagents, bookstalls, etc., or direct from 
the publishers, Messrs. Hazell, Watson and Viney, Ld., 
52, Long Acre, W.C., price 2s. 6d. net in stiff paper 
covers, or 3s. 6d. in cloth boards. 


"PHOTOGRAMS OF 
THE YEAR." 
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Unanimity almost complete characterised the annual 
meeting of the Roval Photographic Society. This was 
due largely to the fact that in 
spite of some further shrinkage 
of membership, the accounts 
of the society show a balance 
on the right side. The annual exhibition, indeed, 
resulted in a small deficit, but this is more than covered 
by the excess of income over expenditure on the ordinary 
working. Such a good result is due to retrenchment 
in various directions, and, above all, to the care апа 
enthusiasm which Mr. A. H. Lisett has brought to his 
task as treasurer. Mr. John Н. Gear was re-elected 
president for a second vear, and the only changes in 
the personnel of officers and council were that Mr. 
W. B. Ferguson became a vice-president in the place 
of the Duke of Newcastle, and on the council Mr. 
5. H. Wratten took the place of Mr. F. T. Hollver. 
There was some little discussion on the subject of 
exhibition medals, which were declared bv one member 
to be undignified. It was announced that the honorary 
fellowship had been conferred upon Major C. D. M. 
Campbell, R.F.C. 


THE R. P. 8. ANNUAL 
MEETING. 


Now that we are becoming so largely a documented 
and ticketed nation, the photography of documents as 
a means of accurate record ir 
the event of loss must have 
suggested itself to many. А 
canny tribunal applicant the 
other day had taken the precaution to photograph his 
medical classification certificate, and, keeping the 
original under lock and key, produced the photographic 
copy for inspection. He was thereupon taken to task 
by the chairman, who suggested that the photographic 
copy might be stolen and used by some other person 
as his own. Seeing that the certificate is of a yellow 
colour, with certain lines scored in red ink and stamped 
in purple, it must have been rather a wonderful thing 
to make a copy which could impose upon anybody as 
being the original. But there are other documents 
such as War Loan scrip, legal vouchers, and personal 
memoranda of which it might be well to keep dupli- 
cates in the shape of the photographic record. 

Among general handbooks of photography, a work 
that has stood high in favour among amateurs for a 
great number of years is the 
" Manual of Photography " 
issued by Messrs. Ilford, Ld. 
This book, which is written 
by Mr. C. H. Bothamley, M.Sc., has now reached its 
two hundred and fiftieth thousand, and a revised and 
enlarged edition has just been published. Every phase 
of photographic procedure, from a description of the 
apparatus and materials to radiography, is included in 
the twenty-three chapters and 280 pages of the Manual. 
Work in the field and in the dark-room is adequately 
dealt with, and the production of negatives and prints 
in a variety of processes is fullv described. Tables 
and formule and a very complete index are to be 
found at the end of the book, and the whole can be 
regarded as a most useful guide for photographers 
generally. It is published at a shilling, and readers 
of THE A. P. should apply to Ilford, Ld., Ilford, London, 


for copies. 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR 
DOCUMENTARY RECORD. 
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exposure, far more negatives of such 
subjects are faulty from over than 
under developing. 

Now with regard to under ог охе 
exposure, we cannot go back and alter the plate; 
but with faults of development, usually something, 
and sometimes a good deal, can be done by way of 
intensifying or reducing. Furthermore, not a little 
of our success in these two operations depends upon 
the choice of the solution best suited to each negative. 
In this respect our choice will be largely determined 
by the exposure, be it under, correct, or over, as the 
case may be. As over-development is the commoner 
fault in snow subjects, we may the more helpfully con- 
sider the best reducer for different types of negatives. 

Correct Exposure and Over-Development may appro- 
priately come first. Such a negative on being looked 
through against a bright sky will, if correctly developed, 
show subtle and delicate gradations, from the darkest 
shadow detail right up to the delicate shadows in the 
foreground snow. But development may have been 
carried too far for the printing paper, so that either 
the print which preserves shadow detail omits some 
gradation at the light end of the scale, or the fuller 
print showing high-light gradations has its lower tones 
indistinguishable in uniform darkness. That is to say, 
the scale of the negative is too long for the printing 
paper. We may compare it with a tune including 
notes either too high or too low for a certain instru- 
ment. Obviously the ideal treatment for such a nega- 
tive is to reduce its scale or range by removing from 
each tone the same proportional amount, say 25 per 
cent. Thus our negative might range from 1 to 20, 
according to a certain scale of tones, while the printing 
paper can only deal with 1 to 15. 

[n this case we may advisedly convert the silver 
image of our negative into some salt of silver which 
we can redevelop. Some dozen or so bleaching bath 
formule have been published, among which there is 
little gain of choice apart from convenience. For 
example: (1) Water 10 oz., potass. bichromate 30 gr., 
hydrochloric acid 60 minims. (2) Water Io oz., potass. 
bromide бо gr., chromic acid 30 gr. (3) Water то oz., 
copper sulphate 4 oz., table salt 4 oz. Bleaching must 
be thorough, so that no black silver image is seen on 
the glass side. The plate is then washed until the 
rebates are clear of any bleacher stain. If ten minutes’ 
washing docs not secure this end, а I to 2 per cent. 
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IO gr. of this salt per ounce of 
water). Bleaching, washing, and 
redeveloping may be done by artificial or subdued dif- 
fused daylight. А quick-acting developer, such as Azol, 
may be used. Amidol (weak), normal pyro, with a little 


bromide are also all useful. Water I oz., soda 
sulphite 20 gr., potass. bromide 3 gr., amidol 2 gr. 
is very good for the purpose. | Development must 
be long enough to bring out the lower tones, but 


not long enough to blacken the high lights at the 
back of the plate. The plate is then well fixed and 
washed as usual. We have an alternative—a second 
string to our bow—recently suggested by Mr. Norman 
Deck, of which the following is a modification ; viz., the 
idea is the combining of two different reducers of 
somewhat opposite character, much as we combined 
metol and quinol, two developers of contrasted nature. 

The following should be tried first on some over- 
developed negative that is not greatly valued, before 
experimenting with a negative highly valued: (A) 
Water 5 oz., potass. permanganate І gr., sulphuric 
acid 5 drops. (B) Water 5 oz., ammonium persulphate 
5o gr. Mix А and B. When reduction has gone 
nearly far enough, withdraw the plate, and wash it 
freely in a roomy dish with plenty of water. Reduction 
will go on slowly for a little while after the plate is 
removed from the reducer. If the first reduction is 
found insufficient, repeat the process. It is better to 
go cautiously, and get your result by two short stages, 
than to overdo the first operation. 


Under-Exposure—Over-Development. 


Under-exposure is indicated by absence of shadow 
detail. This may best be diagnosed by pressing the 
dry negative, film side down, on half a sheet of smooth 
white notepaper. We may easily overlook delicate 
detail when looking through a negative at a strong 
light. Over-development is indicated by excessive 
density of the high lights. This is often accompanied 
by a loss of difference in the lighter tones. This loss 
of difference is far more serious than excess of density. 
Over-density we can remove, but loss of difference we 
cannot restore. In snow subjects these subtle and 
delicate differences among the lighter tones are usually 
the essential features of the subject.: Hence one 
should constantly be on guard against over-developing. 
It is better to sacrifice shadow detail than light grada- 
tion in snow subjects. It needs no words to show 
that with such a negative our aim is to reduce the 
denser with but little if any loss of the thinner parts. 

At present we have only Hobson's choice, viz., 
ammonium persulphate. It may be convenient to 
have a couple of formule. (т) Water I oz., ammonium 
persulphate ro to 20 gr., sulphuric acid 1 to 2 drops. 
The addition of the acid is said to make the bath act 
more uniformly. (2) The following keeps some 
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considerable time as a convenient stock solution. (This 
is, we believe, Bennett’s formula.) Water IO oz., sul- 
phuric acid 50 minims, soda sulphite тоо gr., am. 
persulphate т oz. For use, take 1 part of this stock 
solution, and add 9 parts of water. Cautions: Stale 
solutions may give ineradicable pinkish stains; also 
stains and irregular action arise from imperfect fixing, 
or insufficient washing after fixing. The plate should 
be removed from the reducer a little time before the 
desired stage is reached, and immersed in a 20 gr. per 
ounce solution of soda sulphite. In this the reducing 
action is soon brought to a standstill. 


Over-Exposure—Over-Development. 


In this case we usually see abundant detail, and fair 
gradation in the shadows and lower tones. But over- 
development has made all parts of the negative too 
dense, so that negatives of this type, even after very 
generous printing, give a weak, more or less flat-looking, 
washed-out picture, which is especially tame and un- 
interesting in the lightest parts. Negatives of this 
kind very frequently are accompanied by general fog. 
In such cases we want to take a thin slice, as it were, 
off the top layer of the negative. This means a reducer 
which acts more or less evenly all over the plate; but 
necessarily this uniformity of removal of material has 
more resultant effect on the lower tones. 

In our case we have a choice of two reducers, viz., 
hypo and ferricyanide and acid permanganate. In 
the case of appreciable fog the hypo and ferricyanide 
may advantageously be employed, provided we do not 
overdo its action. But if fog is negligible or absent 
the acid permanganate bath may have preference. 
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For the former coursetake an ounce or two of ten per 
cent. hypo, clean and previously unused. Throw into 
this one or two crystals of potass. ferricyanide about 
the size of a pea. Stir this mixture with a glass rod 
until it is of a somewhat pale lemon colour. Pour this 
off the remaining (undissolved) crvstals, which mav 
be dried and kept for further use. As soon as this 
yellow should have definitely changed colour, throw 
it away, and start with a fresh lot if further reduction 
be needed; wash the plate thoroughly after reduction. 

For the permanganate bath we may follow the pro- 
portions above given, but omitting the ammonium per- 
sulphate, viz. : Water то oz., potass. permanganate I gr., 
sulphuric acid 5 drops. Any more or less red-brown 
staining is easily removed by a weak bath of oxalic 
acid, say 5 to ro gr. per ounce. If oxalic acid (poison) 
be unobtainable, try Water т oz., soda sulphite 20 gr., 
sulphuric acid 5 minims, or Water I oz., potass. meta- 
bisulphite то to r5 gr., or soda bisulphite 20 gr. per 
ounce. 

If there is thought to be any serious loss of shadow 
detail, or it is especially desired to preserve this, then 
the negative must first be cleared of any greasiness 
by bathing in or rubbing with (cotton wool and) alcohol 
Or 5 per cent. ammonia, well washed and dried. The 
reducer is then poured оп to the dry negative, which is 
removed from the reducer well before the full reduction 
has taken place, and well washed. 

It is generally supposed that the permanganate 
reducer acts proportionately all along the line. This 
is not quite the case. Its effect on a wet negative is 
rather more on the lower tones. But this is not quite 
so much the case with a dry negative. 
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THE EXHIBITION OF PICTORIAL WORK BY DR. HENRY B. GOODWIN 
AT THE A. P. LITTLE GALLERY. 


Special to " The Amateur Pholographer and Photographic News." 


HE exhibition of pietures that opened on February 12 
at THE A. Р. Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C., contains 
many works of outstanding interest both for the amateur and 
the professional. As mentioned in an editorial note recently, 
Dr. Goodwin is one of those keen producers of pictorial photo- 
graphs who, not so long ago, was an amateur in the best sense 
of the word, but has found his true métier in the ranks of pro- 
fessionalism in the same manner that several leading British 
amateur portraitists have done. 

Several of Dr. Goodwin's pictures have already been repro- 
duced in the pages of THE A. P., and readers may from these 
have gained a fair idea of the freshness of treatment and diver- 
sified methods he has adopted. The reproductions have, 
however, failed to a certain extent in conveying the richness of 
quality of the originals, many of which are produced in pigment 
processes giving extraordinary lusciousness in the shadows 
without in апу way sacrificing detail in the high lights. Some 
of the prints approach perfection in their conception and achieve- 
ment, but it is a pity that the prevailing desire of artists to be 
master-craftsmen in respect of their own medium nearly alwavs 
involves a sacrifice. Thus, even the beautiful workmanship 
in the two prints of ' Dancers "—r19 and 40—has its offset 
in the fact that if the figures were really tripping and whirling 
the spectator could not possibly visualise all this fanciful and 
elaborate detail. Henceit would have been better to concentrate 
on the expression of life in rhythmic motion, even at the cost 
of technical precision and charm. So much definition inevitably 
causes a feeling of arrested motion. 

The spirit of the artist is, I think, better exemplified in “ The 
Shawl," a half-draped female figure gracefully treated in simple 
lines. This work has originality and charm of conception, and 


By ANTONY GUEST. 


there is a touch of poetry in the design. The simple and effective 
profile portrait (No. 36) also stands well in company with much 
that is elaborate, and one is much more sensible of a living per- 
sonage than in the other profile,“ Jeanne Tramcourt," who 
with all her attractions and adornments tends to be stiff. Two 
prints ої‘ Comédienne ” are notable, No. 23 being full of anima- 
tion and movement. 

“ Miss Kolthoff in ' Everyman appeared, I think, with a 
different title, in the Salon, and was much admired, for it has 
vivacity, brilliance, and subtle fascination in an unusual degree. 
Perhaps it now gains something from contrast with the fine, 
thoughtful head of “ Sir James Murray '’—a picture that repays 
contemplation. The quiet rendering of '' The Art Critic," in 
spite of, or probably one should say because of, its restraint, 
does justice to a refined and contemplative individuality. 
Another excellent portrait, that of “ Mrs. G.," is clever and 
original, and also animated, notwithstanding the low key. 

The transit from idealistic amateurism to practical professional 
work is bound to leave its mark, and this is even more clearly to 
be observed in the landscapes than in the portraits. Idcalism 
probably has more scope in landscape than in portraiture, the 
artist being uninfluenced by any other interest than his own. 
Nevertheless, the few landscape studies shown by Dr. Goodwin 
in this exhibition have considerable character and indicate 
the poetic temperament that is well served by the choice of 
discriminating points of view and excellent technique in the 
production of the prints. 

Visitors will find the fifty pictures on view worthy of close 
attention and study. The show remains open daily from Io 
a.m. to 6 p.m. (with the exception of Tuesday and Saturday 
afternoons) until the middle of March. Admission is free. 
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O many photographers, of 
course, there is no close 
season ; but, on the other 

hand, there is quite a large 
number of workers who, as 
the long days begin to wane, 
pack away their kit and think 
no more of picture making, 
except for an odd night or two enlarging 
summer negatives. 

It is easy to understand the reason 
for this, as the cold, dull days do not invite one to ramble 
about the countryside. There is, however, plenty of work 
to do for the enthusiast who! has a contempt for such 
mere trifles as weather conditions, and it is my intention 
to try to put forward some of the pleasures of winter 
work with the camera in the intervals of war work. 

For my own part I spend most of my scant leisure 
rambling the woods, and anyone living within easy dis- 
tance of woodlands, or even small coverts, can find plenty 
of pleasant work all the year round. | 

In the first place, it is surprising how warm it is in a 
wood on the coldest day. When the wind blows a hurri- 
cane, and the outside world is shivering with cold, the 
heart of a wood is mild and pleasant. АП through the 
winter there is a «arm show of green in many cases, 
and this in itself is a boon after the bareness of the country- 
side generally. 

“ That sounds very well," I can hear the reader say ; 
"but what is there to take in a lonely wood?” Well, 
the first few visits I paid to the particular plantation I 
have in mind left me confused. It was not what could I 
take, but what could I leave out. The trees, stripped of 
their leaves, are at their best for noting and recording 
trunk shapes. The fantastic shapes of some of the trunks 
and branches, often crippled by confined space, make 
splendid prints, and out-of-the-common prints at that. 

If snow should fall there is no place on earth that 
offers such splendid opportunities for glorious pictures as 
a wood. Bracken, usually very plentiful, is a growth 
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Bracken. 


x, CLOSE SEASON WORK IN THE WOODS. 


Special lo " The А. Р. & Ф.М” 
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that lends itself to a variety of arrangements, and a 
collection of bracken pictures would be well worth 
the trouble of collecting. Dead bracken is almost as pretty 
as when it is green and living. 

Fungi, a subject that is touched very little by the “ man 
in the street," are worth more than a passing thought. 
The weird shapes and almost endless forms they take on, 
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The Earth Stopper. 


from the pretty scarlet-spotted `“ stool ’ to the “ stink- 
horn" (a variety, by the way, that can be most easily 
found by the aid of the nose) can be made the means of 
many an interesting search, productive of negatives that 
are a surprise and a pleasure. 

Ant hills, impossible in the warm weather to everyone 
who is not prepared to risk a raid from the vicious little 
inhabitants of these curious formations, can be examined 
and pictured during the winter, without fear of trouser- 
leg visitations. 

If the area visited happens to possess a keeper living 
on the spot, the photographer would do well to cultivate 
his acquaintance. А keeper who really lays himself out 
to assist can suggest pictures wholesale. 

When out photographing, for instance, quite a lot of 
very interesting scenes crop up during a rabbit shoot. 

Preparing for a visit from the foxhounds is another 
thing a keeper has at his finger ends. The earthstopper 
has to go the rounds filling up holes, so that the fox cannot 
get to earth, and numerous other preparations have to be 
made that might be pictured. ' 

Feeding the ferrets, training pointers, fox breeding, 
and numerous other interesting scenes can be depicted 
with a little patience and tact. 

In fact, there are pictures to be found at all sorts of 
odd and unexpected corners, and if a man really wants 
winter work there is plenty of it about. 
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The Camera Club (17. John Street, Adelphi).—On Thursday. 
March 1, Mr. Aylmer Maude will give a lecture entitled '' Russia 
and its Writers.” 

Royal Photographie Society (35, Russell Square, W.C.)-- 
On Tuesday, February 27, Mr. E. W. Mellor, F.R.G.S., will give 
a lantern lecture on '' A Chronological Survey of Some Land- 
marks of Ancient Egypt.” 

Exposures in Moonlight Photography.—4A reader, Mr. J. F. L. 
Wood, of Woodbridge, Suffolk, has sent us a very excellent 
photog'aph taken by moonlight. Аѕ we have frequently had 
queries relating to the exposures necessary for this class of work, 
the technical data supplied by, Mr. Wood may prove of interest ° 
“ Bright full moon, time 6 p.m. stop, bF/5; February 6; 
exposure, 45 mins. ; plate, Wellington Anti-screen."' 

The British Industries Fair, March 26 to April 9.—We are 
informed by the Board of Trade that this exhibition (Victoria 
and Albert Museum, S.W.) is not open to mere sightseers, and 
that buyers of the goods exhibited only will be admitted. In the 
case of readers of THE A. P. who are interested in the goods 
exhibited, tickets for admission may be obtained by writing to 
the Director of the British Industries Fair, 32, Cheapside, 
London, E.C., on their note headings, and applicants on present- 
ing their card to the Board of Trade official at the entrance gates 
at the B. I. F. would no doubt have an invitation issued to them. 

** Penrose's Pocket Book and Diary for 1917.—11һі5 indis- 
pensable little pocket-book for all interested in process work 
contains as usual a mass of reliable information and data for 
photo-engravers, in addition to the pages allotted to diary and 
memoranda. Amateurs photographers, too, particularly those 
who produce prints for the press, will find many pages of tips 
and hints for the preparation of originals, notes on developers, 
reducers, intensifiers, etc. Useful tables by J. A. C. Branfill 
are also included, and the whole is compiled and edited by 
Wm. Gamble, F.R.P.S. It is published by A. W. Penrose and 
Co., Ltd., 109, Farringdon Road, London, E.C., price 1s. 6d. 

Mr. A. Н. Blake's London Sunday Rambles.—These rambles, 
to which we have previously referred, and which have proved 
so popular under the able comductorship of Mr. A. Н. Blake, are 
still being continued, and readers of THE А. P. who wish to parti- 
cipate in them should communicate with the hon. secretary, Miss 
Gribble, Brabazon House, Moreton Street, S.W. The next 
three rambles include " The Temple and its Church " (March 
4), meet outside the Law Courts, 10.30 a.m.; “In Doctor 
Johnson's Haunts ” (March iri), meet outside Law Courts 
3 p.m. ; “ Visit to Priory of St. John of Jerusalem, Clerkenwell ” 
(March 18), meet at Farringdon Street Metropolitan Station, 
10.30 a.m. 

Hampshire House Photographie Soelety.—Both before and after 
Thursday's lecture а couple of topical slides were shown upon 
the screen. The first represented а photographer with his head 
under tne dark cloth engaged in taking a picture, with the legend 
“ This man is happy and contented because he has made his 
investment in the War Loan." The second slide showed a belated 
passenger who has just had the gate of the level-crossing slammed 
in his face, and so he is too late for the train which is seen just 
disappearing round а curve, and is labelled '' Victory War Loan.” 
The inscription read, ‘‘ Don't be like this man, too late for the 
Victory War Loan, closing date Friday, February 16." It has 
been the rule for some time at this up-to-date society for Mr. 
Clark (the lanternist) to throw on the screen announcements of 
coming events, the names of prize winners in THE A. P. competi- 
tions, and other interesting and important happenings. The 
actual lecture was '' On Bicycle and Camera," by Mr. Grice, who 
took the place of Mr. Wood, who was engaged on National 
Service. This is the second instance of substitution this season 
at Hampshire House, and in each instance the advertised 
lecturer on learning his inability to come arranged for someone 
to take his place. Mr. Grice showed some excellent slides, 
and gave some very good tips—-e.g., '' Always carry your camera, 
when cycling, on your back гаё.ег than on a carrier." In his 
opinion the tripod should be clipped to the rear fork of the frame 
rather than carried horizontally. 
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PREVENTING STAINED GASLIGHT PRINTS.—-It is surprising 
how frequently one hears from one’s fellow workers complaints 
about gaslight prints staining when in the hypo bath, and the 
query pages of the photographic press go far to indicate how 
very common this trouble is. An acid fixing bath has been 
Suggested as the cure, and while admitting this in every way to 
be effective, the writer would point out that it is not necessary 
to prevent staining. The causes of stains are under-exposure 
and forced or prolonged development ; or what is, in the opinion 
of the writer, an even more probable cause, that the developer 
is not washed out of the film of the print before it is put into an 
over-worked or exhausted hypo bath. It has often been noted 
that the first few prints passed directly from the developer to 
the hypo do not stain ; it 1s always the succeeding ones that bring 
this trouble, proving that if in its weaker condition the solution 
is not washed thoroughly from the print, it will tend to oxidise 
before the hypo can get to work on the unused silver in its 
emulsion. During a long experience of this process, in which 
the number of prints made on gaslight paper must have run into 
thousands, the writer has observed three simple rules, which, 
if followed, will make stained prints impossible : full exposure, 
fresh solution, and rapid development, and most important 
of all, a thorough rinse between development and fixing. If the 
developer is washed from the film, it is mmpossible for the print 
to stain. If the worker has a bowl of clear water on his table or 
bench, between the developing and hypo dishes, and the print 
is given a good rinse in this, a great part of the developer will be 
removed. The above, though exccedingly simple in use, will be 
found most effective in actual practice.—R. M. F. 

¥ Ф + + * 


CLEANING MEASURE GLassES.— For cleaning graduates which 
have become stained in use, go to the pantry and get the vinegar 
bottle; pour some into the graduate and also add a small 
quantity of coal dust—say a tablespoonful. Well wash the 
graduate with the above solution, allowing the small coal to 
swil round the inside with the vinegar. l have found this a 
quick and effective way of cleaning the graduate when the 
commercial hydrochloric acid usually recommended is not to 
hand.—T. H. C. 
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UsıNG A DEVELOPING TANK.—One day I determined to use the 
time and temperature method of development, and obtained 
a metal daylight developing tank for the purpose. My first 
attempts were not successtul, however, as the plates when 
finished were badly streaked with mysterious horizontal mark- 
ings, stretching from side to side of the plates. I was somewhat 
at a loss to account for the trouble until it struck me that the 
developing solution was very slow in filling the tank, and it was 
not always possible to keep up a good steady flow of solution 
so that it evenly covered the surface of the plates. We are told 
in text-books on development that it is a bad plan to soak our 
plates in water before development, as it is a productive source 
of air-bells. Anyhow, I thought I would try filling up the tank 
with plain water for a few moments. This I did, and then filled 
up with developer and developed as usual. I obtained six 
excellent.negatives as the result, quite free from markings of 
any kind and with no trace of air-bells or fog. I have in conse- 
quence adopted this method for all my plates, and have obtained 
some dozens of quite good and satisfactory technical negatives. 
My theory is that when the plates are first soaked in water the 
film becomes somewhat like a sponge in character or a sheet of 
blotting-paper, and the developer, instead of having to rely 
upon the gradual upward rush of the increasing volume of liquid 
for its distribution over the film, soaks its way over the gelatine 
and thus prevents the formation of a hard and straight line, 
which is probably the cause of those marks on the negative. 
—C. R. D. 
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IN A STAFFORDSHIRE DALE. By W. Нил. 
The original, a bromide print (21 x91), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition, 
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VIOLA, IN TWELFTH NIGHT (MRS. BOSSE). Dy Н. В. GOODWIN 
From the Exhibition of Pictorial Work by Dr. Goodwin, of Stockholm, now open al the A. P, Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 
Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing 
with the same class of subject. Prints from either the Beginners’ Competition or the Advanced Workers’ 
Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be dealt with here. 


T is seldom that we make a mistake 
from which we may not learn some 

useful lesson. This is one of several good 
reasons why the beginner may very 
advisedly keep a notebook record of his 
exposures, good and bad, right and wrong. 
Of course it may be said that while correct 
or, Say, adequate exposure is important, 
yet it is not everything ; and others may 
` urge they use the camera for the lighter 
moments, as a relaxation, and not as a 
means to tiresome study. These objections 
may, of course, possess some degree ol 
truth, but, like other partial truths, they 
may be very misleading. 

The practical outcome of the point in 
mind at the moment is that whether we 
use the camera seriously, or as an instru- 
ment of precision, or casually as a pastime, 
we are pretty sure in one case or the other 
to find its attractions dwindle unless we 
feel that we are making some sort of 
progress in our work. In other words, 
progress means doing things better, 
avoiding repetition of mistakes, tracking 
effects or defects back to their causes, 
and observing conditions affecting failure 
aud success. Thus we come back to our 
starting point. 

Now here are a couple of beginners' 
prints, each of which lends something to 
the other by way of the contrasts they 
present. Both are cat pictures, both are 
doubtless indoor pictures, probably both 
are what are sometimes called impromptu 
subjects—i.e. subjects that we just happen 
on quite unexpectedly and which, as they 
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By A. Holmes. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


catch our fancy, we '' go for "just as they 
are. The results are both far from satis- 
factory, for, as just mentioned, they show 
opposite extremes in cer- | 
tain respects. 

First consider fig. A. 
The lower half of the print 
is largely indefinite. The 
upper half is crowded up 
with eye-confusing detail. 
The whole effect is flat, 
tame, and generally feeble. 
The details on the coupon 
are scanty, but they include 
one item of consequence, 
viz., exposure eighteen 
seconds. We are bound to 
contess some surprise that 
a cat sitter should keep 
still for so long a time. 
Be that as it may, the 
general flat and weak- 
contrast effect of the pic- 
ture certainly accords with 
the idea of over-exposure, 
and yet the print does not 
show the degree of shadow 
detail which we usually 
associate with and find 
accompanying оуег-ехро- 
sure. We can thus deduce 
the hint that flat contrasts 
do not in every case mean 
over-exposure. They may 
come from feeble contrasts 
in the subject itself. Again, 
a flat print may be chiefly 
due to faulty print making 
In a case of this kind we 
should hesitate before giv- 
ing any opinion with con- 
fidence without seeing both 
negative and print. 

In the case of example B we have the 
opposite extremes of white-paper high 
lights, and inky-black shades and shadows. 
Here, again, one’s first inclination is to 
зау ''under-exposure of the negative.” 
This opinion finds support from the some- 
what fuller details given on the coupon, 
viz., exposure I-25th sec., F/8, extra rapid 
plate, 9.3o, January, gaslight paper. 
At the same time one has to bear in mind 
tbat in the making of both gaslight and 
bromide papcr prints a good deal may be 
done in the way of accentuating as well as 
reducing contrast effects in the final 
print. In this latter case (B) one may 
with considerable confidence diagnose the 
negative as both under-exposed and over- 
developed, and also say that the making 
of the print is faulty in a similar direction ; 
while in A we probably have a negative 
under-developed and probably  over- 
exposed also. This brings us round to a 
practical matter often overlooked by 
the beginner—that the negative is only 
а means to an end ; it is something from 
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which a positive paper print is required ; 
therefore its contrasts must be adapted to 
the particular kind of paper to be used. 


By W. J. Barnes. 
|From the Beginners’ Compelstion. 


Roughly stated, we may say that the 
longer the development the more con- 
trasty the negative and consequently the 
print. Now. with every one of our dozen 
or more printing processes there is a limit 
to its contrast range, so that if the negative 
contrasts go beyond this limit we shall get 
blank paper upper tones and inky solid 
black lower tones, as cxemplified by 
example B. Оп the other hand, if the 
contrasts of the negative are feeble, 
we shall only utilise a part of the 


available light and shade range of 
the printing process, as is the case in 
example A. 


In general, then, though not invariably, 
in developing we should aim at securing 
that degree or range of contrasts that 
just fits within the printing range of the 
paper, and thus get a ful! translation of 


our negative on the print. 
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DARK-ROOM GAS FITTING. 


HY not do your own gas-fitting aud 
plumbing work in the dark-room ? 
As photography is already an expensive 
hobby to a great number of persons, a 
few hints on how to carry the gas supply 
to any part of the room may be useful, 
at the same time saviug a big plumber's 
bill. The general run of the existing gas 
pipes may soon be found by tracing the 
position of gas brackets or chandeliers 
in adjcining rooms. 

Should your dark-room be situated upon 
the first or second floor of the house, the 
gas-supply pipes can be traced by remov- 
ing the loose portions of small floor boards 
mostly found in the centre of the room 
от bedroom floor, supplying the chandelier 
in the room below ; and followed to the 
nearest point of the room to be provided 
with gas. Should you merely wish to 
carry the existing supply to a more 
distant point, the following hints will 
enable a handy man to easily and effi- 
ciently do the work himself without the 
slightest danger. 

First of all turn off the supply of gas 
al the meter; this 15 very important. 

Having lecated the gas pipe to which 
you propose making the connection, 
measure the distance from this point 
to the position you wish to fix the new 
fittings. Purchase the required quantity 
of a quarter-inch lead gas pipe, gas hooks, 
a small quantity of fine solder, a small 
copper-bit soldering iron, one quarter- 
inch tinned brass elbow, already screwed, 
and a pennyworth of resin. 

Prepare one end of the new pipe by 
lightly shaving with a pocket knife for 
about half an inch, so as tc remove апу 
dirt or grease; if this is not done the 
solder will not adhere to the pipe. Now 
pierce the gas supply pipe with a gimlet 
or the point of a strong pocket-knife, 
taking care not to penetrate the underside 
portion of the pipe. Make a hole a 
little larger than the shaved end of the 
pipe to be fixed, as in fig. 1. Having 
done this, fit in the end of the pipe so that 
it is self supporting. Do not be afraid 
of bending the loose pipe, but, of course, 
not unnecessarily. Sprinkle upon the 
joint a smali quantity of the powdered 
resin. Heat the soldering iron, care being 
taken to not overheat; it should not 
become red hot by any means, only suff- 
ciently hot to melt the fine solder, or 
you will burn through the gas pipe. 
Hold the soldering iron and the stick of 
fine solder over the joint to be made, and 
place in contact, when a portion of the 
solder will hold upon the end of the copper 
part of the iron. Now run it around the 
cavity of the joint, using more solder, 
until it is well filled in. Allow a few 
minutes for the solder to cool, and run 


Short articles оп home-made 
novel description by readers 
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the gas pipe along the wall or skirting 
boards, fixing a gas hook every two feet 
until you reach the desired position. 
The remaining end of the pipe must 
now be bulged out large enough to allow 
just over an eighth of an inch of the 


Szisting pipe. Fig. f. 


Brame elbow 


фе дА розкол, 
Fig. 1. 


tinned portion of the brass elbow to fit 
inside. 

Teke care to shave thc opening enlarged, 
also lightly sandpaper the elbow end; 
fit together and solder as before. It is 
now advisable to plug the wall with wood 
where the elbow rests, so that a good hold 
can be obtained. This plug should be 
large enough to take the elbow, also the 
screws running through the wall patrass 
to which is fixed the gas bracket. 

Before fixing up the fittings, stop up 
the end of the elbow with a small wood 
plug. Turn on the gas at the meter, 
listen for any noise made by an escape, 
and if none is noticed apply a light to 
the joints made. Should an escape be 
found go over the joint again with the 
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hot iron, filling up the cavity with solder. 

When al] is quite satisfactory again, shut 

off the meter and complcte the fitting of 

bracket. E. S. 
—————— 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SCREWS. 


HE screws in cameras and other 

photographic apparatus are often 
a nuisance, being either too tight or too 
loose. Small metal screws are often 
found to have lost their grip of the 
threads in the hole when replaced after 
removing for some necessary repair. А 
simple remedy is.to take out the offend- 
ing screw, stand it on its head, and give 
a sharp rap with а hammer on the end. 
This compresses the metal very slightly, 
thus increasing the diameter and causing 
it to make a better fit. Brass screws 
should always be used in woodwork, 
especially if they should have to be 
taken out at any time, since steel screws 
are apt to rust and become firmly cemented 
into the fibres of the wood. If a clamp- 
ing nut is too tight, a drop or two of 
ol and a little perseverance in working 
it to and fro will put the matter right. 
If the tightness is due to a film of rust, 
in the case of steel nuts and screws, a 
little very fine emery powder should be 
mixed with the oil. On the other hand, 
if the nut works too loosely, the remedy 
is to slightly deform the threads at the 
end of the screw or bolt by rapping with 
a hammer. Н. J. К. 


6 а 


CLEANING A LENS. 


T is a most important thing in photo- 
graphy to have a perfectly dust- 
free lens. Any particles of dust on the 
surface mean that the rays of light 
passing through the lens are interfered 
with. Many an amateur, reading the 
injunction to keep his lens perfectly 
clean, attempts to do so, and scratches 
the highly polished surface. To prevent 
this, the following rules should Бе 
observed. Take a clean sheet of white 
drawing paper, and lay it on the table. 
Take the lens carefully apart and dust 
each component on either side with a 
fine camel's-hair brush. Now pour into 
a clean graduating dish the following :— 


Distilled water ...... 2 oz 
Alcohol ............ I OZ. 
Nitric acid .......... 3 drops 


Mix this solution well, and dip a tuft 
of filtering cotton in it. Rub this on 
both sides of the lens. Dry with a 
piece of soft linen, and then wash over 
the sides with a tuft of the filtering cotton 
dipped in a solution of caustic potash. 
Now polish with a clean and very soft 
chamois cloth, kept only for this pur- 
pose. (When this cloth is not in use 
keep in а clean paper or cloth bag.) 
After polishing, dust once more with the 
camel's-hair brush, and carefully replace. 
This is far more satisfactory than the 
usual wiping with a silk handkerchief. 

B. E. OO. 


TO BUY, SELL, OR 
EXCHANGE А CAMERA, 
LENS, OR ACCESSORIES, 

See Supplement pages 6-7. 
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THE SIMPLEST FORM OF DEVELOPER. 


HERE is no getting 

away from the fact 
that the average 
amateur photogra- 
pher who is still 
in the novitiate 
stage finds that one 
of his principal 
stumbling-blocks to 
progress is in ob- 
taining the correct 
development of his 
negatives. We may 
add that this disability to produce a 
technically perfect negative is not 
always confined to beginners, and 
there are many advanced amateurs 
who cannot always be depended upon 
to develop perfect negatives with 
absolute certainty on every occasion, 
even provided that correct exposure 
had been given in the first place. 
This, however, is by the way. 

There is no secret about the opera- 
tion of development, and to any 
intelligent beginner the production of 
a good. clean, fully developed nega- 
tive should present no special diffi- 
culties. 

We will assume in the present 
instance that you have had little or 
no experience in the development of 
negatives, but that you wish to be 
able to produce a technically perfect 
result with certainty from every 
exposure you make. Logically, of 
course, this presupposes correct expo- 
sure, although at this time of year 
there is more possibility, so far as 
outdoor work is concerned, that 
under-exposure will occur frequently. 

During the winter, however, in 
view of various suggestions that have 
been put forward in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER, we have no doubt 
that a great number of plates have 
been exposed on subjects that may 
be dealt with indoors, and for which 
ample exposure could be given. Under 
these circumstances it should not be 
difficult to rely on the plate or film 
having received the correct exposure. 

In the case of films, assuming that 
you have a camera in whiċh roll- 
films are used, you, as a beginner, 


will be well advised to follow the 
Kodak method of development. This, 
as every Kodak user is aware, is the 
method known as tank development, 
and is practically automatic in action, 
combined with certainty. For the 
purpose of dealing with spools of film 
it js ideal. 

It is, however, more for the amateur 
who is starting photography with a 
plate camera that we would offer 
some advice on the simplest way of 
developing. You are probably already 
equipped with the necessary develop- 
ing dishes, measure glass, and ruby 
lamp, and have the use of a room 
or other small apartment in which 
to conduct operations. The apparatus 
for developing is very simple, and, 
provided the dark-room does not let 
in actinic light, and the ruby lamp is 
safe, all will be well. 

For a developer we strongly re- 
commend the adoption of a con- 
centrated single solution. The method 
that is sometimes suggested—namely, 
making up two or three  solu- 
tions from a number of chemicals— 
has many advantages for the ad- 
vanced worker, especially now there 
are several excellent British-made 
developers obtainable; but for the 
beginner the single ready-made solu- 
tion is undoubtedly the best. The 
possibilities of error are less when 
using a standard ready-made solu- 
tion, both as regards the actual em- 
ployment of the developer and in 
compounding it. 

No better developer of the class 
referred to can be suggested than 
Azol, the British one-solution deve- 
loper sold in concentrated form by 
Messrs. Johnson and Sons, and obtain- 
able from all photographic dealers. 
It is supplied in bottles containing 
three, eight, or sixteen ounces. It 
is cheap, and needs only the addition 
of plain water to produce an extremely 
active and entirely satisfactory solu- 
tion for developing plates, films, 
bromide and gaslight paper, etc., 
without any further preparation. We 
тау add that it is largely used also 
by advanced workers, and this should 


prove an additional point in its 
favour as a reliable developer for 
all-round work. 

Having obtained a bottle of Azol, 
we will proceed to the development 
of a plate that has been exposed, 
say on some indoor subject recentlv, 
so that at all events we are certain 
that it is not badly under-exposed. 

At the present time, when the tem- 
perature is low, a very cold developer 
will work verv disadvantageouslv in 
regard to plates that have not been 
fully exposed. 

In the dark-room see that a supply 
of water is at hand, and if the weather 
is extremely cold at the time, have a 
kettle of boiling water handy to add 
to the solutions, and to help keep up 
the temperature. The suggestion 
offered in these pages recently for 
cold-weather development should not 
be overlooked, i.e. stand the develop- 
ing dish in a larger dish containing 
hot water. 

Now make up vour fixing bath. 
This should be composed of— 


Hyposulphiteofsoda .. 2 oz. 
Metabisulphite of potash 1 07. 
Hot water ......... IO O7. 


This will give you an acid fixing bath 
that will keep clear for quite a long 
time, although care must be taken 
not to overwork it bv fixing too many 
plates in it. 

The various solutions employed, 
including the developer, should not 
be lower in temperature than бо deg. 
Fahr. If, however, the temperature 
of the room and the solutions is much 
below this, the instructions contained 
in the very excellent little time and 
temperature table published with the 
leaflet issued with each bottle of Azol, 
should be followed. 

If the exposure has been correct, 
as assumed above, straightforward 
development of the plate can be 
undertaken bv using the following : 

Azol .... 20 minims (drops) 
Water to.. I 07. 
This should be sufficient to develop 


one quarter-plate in a quarter-plate 
dish, See that the solution is poured 
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cleanly over the surface of and covers 
the plate completely, and that there 
are no air bubbles formed on the 
white film. 

It is perhaps false economy to stint 
the quantity of developer when deal- 
ing with single plates in a dish, as 
unless the solution completely covers 
the plate all the time the dish is being 
rocked and the image is developing, 
markings are likely to occur. These 
are almost impossible to remove later. 

You would, therefore, Le 
well advised to make up 
double the quantity—say 40 
minims and 2 oz. of water 
for a quarter-plate. This will 
put you on the safe side, and 
allow plenty of solution to 
cover the plate. 

In this developer, provided 
it is round about the tempera- 
ture mentioned above, the 
image will appear very 
rapidly all over the surface 
of the plate. To the worker 
who has been accustomed to 
a slower-working developer, 
such as pyro, this may occa- 
sion surprise, causing him 
to imagine that it is a case 
of over-exposure; but if the 
plate is taken out of the 
developer at this stage and 
fixed, it will be very flat, in 
fact an entirely unprintable 
ghostly image. 

The great secret of success 
with Azol is to allow it to 
work for a sufficient length 
of time, so that the image 
may attain to full density. Develop- 
ment should be continued until the 
high lights of the image are distinctly 
visible at the back of the plate, and 
under ordinary circumstances, unless 
the picture contains some very violent 
contrasts, the surface of the plate 
(with the exception of the edges 
which were protected by the rabbets 
of the dark slide, and should remain 
white) should show very little trace 
of the image, but be more or less 
black all over. The image, however, 
can generally be seen if the plate is 
taken up out of the dish and examined 
by transmitted light against the ruby 
lamp. 

This procedure, however, is not 
recommended, as too much hand- 
ling of the plate and holding it near 
a warm dark-room lamp, has been 
responsible for more spoilt negatives 
than many other faults that could be 
mentioned. Better go on developing 
until the surface is quite dark all 
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over, and the original image has been 
lost. А quick inspection of the 
back of the plate at this stage will 
show whether the high lights of the 
picture are to be seen through the 
glass. 

To make sure that the plate is 
not fogged by an unsafe dark-room 
light, it is as well to keep a piece of 
cardboard or some similar opaque 
substance over the dish while develop- 
ment is progressing, lifting it off 


occasionally to take a peep at the 
plate. 

The proportion of Azol and water 
given above will be found correct 
for a ''special rapid" plate which 
has received normal exposure, with 
the solution at a temperature of 
about бо deg. Fahr. The plate will 
be fully developed in about ten 
minutes. If the plate is known to be 
under-exposed before it is placed in 
the developer, the solution should be 
made up in the following propor- 
tion :— 

Azol . I5 minims (drops) 

Water to I OZ. 

This means that the developer is 
more dilute in character and takes 
longer to complete development, tend- 
ing to prevent the high lights from 
acquiring excessive density before 
the details are sufficiently developed. 

For the beginner it may be as 
well to point out that under-exposure 
will be indicated by the image appear- 
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ing as shown in the accompanving 
illustration. This is an extreme case, 
showing a subject with considerable 
contrast, but indicates very clearly 
the appearance of an under-exposed 
negative where the high lights (i.e. 
the sky) are dense and black, and the 
shadows (i.e. the tree trunks) remain 
quite white. The normally exposed 
negative will at the very commence- 
ment of development show a similar 
effect, but very speedily the part 
that at first was white will veil over 
and detail will be developed in the 
shadows until the entire image 15 
strong and fully developed. 

Over-exposure, on the contrary, 
will start with all parts of the image 
of a level grey tone and very little 
contrast, and go on steadily getting 
darker all over until the entire image 
is submerged in a level densitv, 
producing a very flat result when 
the plate is fixed. For over-exposure, 
a stronger solution of Azol is used 
with the addition of а то per cent. 
solution of bromide of potassium. 
The developer should be made up as 
follows :— 

Azol . 30 minims (drops) 

Water I OZ. 

Potassium bromide, to the extent of 
10 minims (drops) of a Io per cent. 
solution, should be added to each 
ounce of developer. This not only 
tends to slow the action, but will 
increase contrast, and give density 
where it is most wanted, namely in 
the high lights. In this case care 
should be taken to leave the plate 
longer in the developer, and to allow 
the action to continue considerably 
further than appears correct; that 
is to say, an over-exposed negative 
developed in this way will probably 
be perfectly black on the surface, and 
most of the image quite visible on 
the back. The resulting negative 
when fixed will appear much denser 
and be slow in printing, but will 
yield a much better print than if it 
had been removed from the developer 
at an earlier stage. 

When the plate has been sufh- 
ciently developed, bearing in mind that 
a little extra development is, in the 
long run, better than not enough, rinse 
the negative in plain cold water 
for a minute, and then place in the 
fixing bath. It should remain in 
this at least ten minutes, after the 
image has cleared and the '' milki- 
ness" of the film has disappeared. 
It should then be well washed for an 
hour or two in a dozen changes of 
clean water and dried. 
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Ў E interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
3 > MS In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
m other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
> must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
: pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
MATION will be íreely given, апа correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
- to the Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 
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PuorocRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query ” ог“ Criticism " on the outside. 
Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. | 


Copying. 
1 have Cameo camera with special back for 
copying photographs (sample enclosed) fitted 
with—etc. What other lens would you advise 
to turn them out more clear and sharp ? 
E. W. (Manor Park). 
The lens you mention is excellent. 
There is no need to change it. What 15 
wrong is either exposure or development. 
The print you submit is too dark for us to 
criticise the negative. Place the print to 
be copied in a good even light. Try less 
exposure and rather more development 
of the negative. If this fails write again. 


Sensitised Fabrics. 
Can you tell me if sensitised fabrics are on the 
market ? И not, could you tell me how to 
prepare them ? E. O. H. (Brighton). 
Some considerable time back sensitised 
fabrics could be obtained from the Platino- 
type Company and elsewhere, but the 
small demand and strenuous nature of the 
times may account for their not being 
mentioned lately. If you can be a little 
more definite in stating your needs, 
possibly we may be able to help you. 
There are various ways in which fabrics 
may be sensitised according to requirc- 
ments. 
Lens. 
I have a 64 in. Holostigmat with 12] in. front 
combination; back combination, Io} in. 
Using front combination only, focussed on 
distant object, from ground glass to diaphragm 
is only about 11 in., but I should have thought 
this should be 24 in. But when this lens is 
put in the back of the lens tube and with the 
same object in focus, the ground glass to dia- 
phragm is about 14 in. Yet in both cases the 
image is about the same size, etc. 
L. H. (Burnley). 
When the 64 in. lens is complete, i.e. 
with both back and front components, 
and you focus on a distant object, you will 
find that from image (ground glass) to 
stop is about 6} in.; i.e., the '' node " 
of the lens is about midway between its 
components and thus near the stop. 
But using either component as a single 
lens you must reckon distances from the 
node of the lens, which is no longer at 
the diaphragm, but either close to or 
even possibly inside the glass. Thus with 
the stop behind the lens the node is 
beyond the stop and so your measure- 
ment, viz. II in., was an inch or so too 
short. With the stop further away than 
the lens your measurement is too long. 
In fact, one was just about as much too 
long as the other was too short. So that 
if vou add vour two measurements to- 


gether-—i.c. 11 plus 14 are 25--and take 
half this, viz. 124, you are pretty near 
the mark. Ot the three lenses you men- 
tion there is little to be said, as they are all 
good and ' much of a muchness." But 
before changing have you measured the 
full extension of the camera ? It is no 
use your going in for a 17 in. lens if your 
camera will not extend long enough to 
take this lens. This is not very likely to 
be the case with a half-plate size ordinary 
build. You may change in haste and 
repent at leisure. 


Fauity Prints. 
(1) Can you enlighten me as to the cause of 
the marks on enclosed postcard ? (2) What is 
focal length of a lens and how can I find it? 
(3) Are the originals of three-colour pictures in 
magazines black and white or in colour es the 
reproductions ? A. S. (Barrow-in-Furness). 
'The surface or stress marks as they are 
called are often caused by the friction of 
one surface on another, or by local pressure 
etc. Under-printing and over-developing 
tend to accentuate them. Your print 
suggests an under-exposed negative, pro- 
bably also over-developed. Such marks 
may usually be removed by lightly and 
briskly rubbing the dry print with a bit 
of clean rag and a few drops of methylated 
spirit. (2) When a lens is “in focus " 
for a distant object the distance between 
the ground glass or image, and glass of 
a single lens or stop of а doublet is called 
the focal length of that lens. (3) Usually 
the original is in colour, but sometimes 
mor? or less '' fancy "' effects are obtained 
from a monochrome original. 


Faulty Negative. 
I have a pyro-soda-developed negative which 
after washing and drying shows fog over the 
sitter's face and white leaves of a book. This is 
not noticed when held to the light, but only when 
laid on the printing paper, etc. 
L. C. (East Ham). 
From the general trend of your remarks 
we suspect that what you are here calling 
“ fog” is more often termed “ halation " 
—i.e. a kind of halo-like effect showing on 
or round about the densest part of the 
negative or lightest part of the subject, 
e.g. a white collar next a black coat, etc. 


‘This is due partly to light-spreading action 


in the film coating, and partly to light 
reflected by the back surface of the glass 
plate. There is no really satisfactory cure. 
But it can to a very great extent be 
prevented by using well-backed plates. 
One can sometimes slightly improve 
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matters by the hypo and ferricyanide 
reducer, applied either locally or generally. 
Snapshots. 
I have quarter-plate magazine camera, and have 
difficulty in getting snapshots. Could you tell 
me whether it is the lens or the shutter? 
H. B. (Birmingham). 
In order for us to give definite advice 
we must have definite information con- 
cerning your difficulty. Send us one or 
two examples of what you complain about 
— preferably specimens which need not be 
returned. Tell us fully and in detail 
what you did to produce them, and state 
precisely the kind of result you desirc. 
Toning. 
(1) When toning bromide prints with potass. 
ferricyanide, etc., I get yellow stains. (2) I shall 
be glad of good pyro-soda developer formula. 
A. H. C. (Banbury). 
(1) Very probably due to insufficient 
washing between bleaching and sulphiding. 
(2) A—Water 2 oz., soda sulphite rj 
drm., potass. metabisulphite 12 gr., 
pyro 24 gr. B—Soda carbonate 1 oz. 
soda sulphite $ oz., water to make 16 oz. 
For use take 1 drm. of А and add enough 
B to make up to I oz. 


Portrait Lens. 
I have a 7.3 in. lens working at Fj8. Му efforts 
are chiefly portraiture. Would there be any 
advantage as regards shortening exposure by 
using a portrait lens? What is the usual 
working aperture, etc. ? S. W. (Glasgow). 
A portrait lens would give you greater 
speed, but at the cost of loss of depth 
of subject in focus. Thus speed is not 
the only thing to consider. Portrait 
lenses are in some cases as rapid as F/3, but 
F/4 and F/s are more usual. These 
generally require stopping down to F/6 or 
so. Therefore, if you are contemplating 
another lens, a modern anastigmat at 
say F/5.6 or thereabouts would, in your 
case, be better and cheaper tban a por- 
trait lens. It would be also useful for 
almost any other kind of subject. 
Shutter Blind. 
I have a Goerz-Anschutz, and find the shutter 
blind developing numerous minute holes, etc. 
W. Н. W. (Cowes). 
Get а tube of rubber solution used bv 
cyclists. Work up a few drops of this 
with a little finely powdered lampblack, 
and touch out the holes with this mixture, 
using a blunt-pointed matchstick. Let 
these touches dry very thoroughly before 
rolling up the blind. 
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Coburn. 


Such a grumbling and rumbling and spluttering and muttering 
there was at the Camera Club the other night, you might have 
thought that the foundations of Society were being mined or 
that a collar stud was proving refractory. А group of people 
were rapidly forming themselves into a vortex of indignation 
and a cubism of protest, and consigning to futurism the subject 
of their maledictions. like the pictures on the walls, the male- 
dictions had a “ repeat” in them. They became radiant 
clusters of emotions from which and through which and into 
which swift and fiery words were constantlv rushing. Then all 
of a sudden a gentleman in khaki made his appearance. He was 
Private Ward Muir, R.A.M.C., and he turned to a frock-coated 
figure who was following in his wake and said, “ This way, 
Coburn." He pronounced the COBURN very loudly and dis- 
tinctly. He said it with such clearness as to make everybody's 
Skin tingle all over. Ever tactful is Ward Muir, and when the 
COBURN was repeated the third and final time the last 
maledictory whisper went into liquidation, and everybody began 
to say what a cold night it was and that it would be colder than 
ever to-morrow. 


His Critics. 


I hold no brief for Mr. Coburn, but I am going to defend him. 
His exhibition of vortographs—a word which somehow links 
itself up with vertigo and makes you feel as though everything 
were going round and round, as indeed everything is—provoked 
more Swear words than anything that has ever appeared on the 
club walls. Yet when they had Coburn not merely on the walls 
but on the floor, his critics were at a loss as to how to stamp 
on him. They went off into verbal vortography, but they had 
very little in the way of intelligent criticism to offer. They spoke 
cf nightmares which had been washed and mangled, and said 
the most rending things they could think of, but it was evident 
all the time that they were unable to make the elementary 
distinction between artistic apoplexy and apoplectic art. 


And his Friends. 


But if Mr. Coburn's enemies failed to understand him, the 
failure was even more pathetic on the part of his friends. Not 
even the ravings of his wildest critics were quite so melancholy 
as his friends’ apologies. One gentle speaker, who evidently 
could make neither head nor tail of things which had neither, was 
reduced to pointing out what good blacks Coburn could get ; 
while another exulted in his gradations, his luminosities. Even 
Mr. Bernard Shaw could do little more than smile approval 
of the vortographs as fine examples of photographic printing. 
It was their surface and not their soul that pleased him. As 
compositions he thought he might get to like them if he stared 
at them long enough, and he stared at them accordingly for 
five minutes, and then he vaulted down the staircase and a 
moment later was parting the winds of the Adelphi. 


Aud Himself. 


Now, the fact is that Mr. Coburn with his vorticism is not 
bewildering at all. Once you get the key to his conundrums, 
you smile at their excessive simplicity. What he has done is 
not to take his camera in search of a rarefied world where ordinary 
materials do not exist and ordinary standards do not apply, but 
simply to take this world to pieces and shuffic it like a pack of 
cards. His vortoscope—whatever else it may be—is a destruc- 
tive instrument, a lethal weapon. His material is the slag heap 
of a world. In a foreword (which in true futurist style he calls 
a postscript) to his exhibition, Mr. Coburn says that this first 
show of vortographs will go down to posterity. That is just 
where it came from. 


The Budding Vorticist. 


А youngster of four with whom I am usually on speaking terms 
was given a box of bricks last Christmas. They consisted of 
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Lwenty-tour cubes, and if you arranged them pro- 
perly and spent many weary hours ove: 
you might succeed in making them form six 

different pictures according to which face ot the 

cubes was uppermost. J spent Boxing Day on this elementary 
pictorial composition, and when at length, with infinite labour 
and trouble, I had built up one of these pictures so that no bit 
of cow's tail or milkmaid's stool was where it ought not to bc, 
I expected her to show her delight on finding that her tov 
could be made to represent something coherent and understand- 
able. But she surveyed the result with contempt. With one 
gesture of her hand she swept ali my anxious work away, and a 
moment later she was piling up these blocks so as to form walls 
and towers (which was never intended) instead of a picture on 
the flat (which was). 


Back to Chaos. 


She was a vorticist without guile. That is just what Coburn 
has done. The world we live in has the habit of meaning 
something—usually. The parts fit together— more or less. 
Walls generally lead up to ceilings, and roofs to chimneys, and, 
with certain exceptions, heads fasten on to bodies and wheels on 
to carts. It may be all very dull and uninspiring. It is quite 
possible that the world would be gayer if it were less coherent. 
But to sort things out and put this and that together has been a 
habit ot Mother Nature's and has been imitated by humans to 
some extent. Mr. Coburn and his vorticists, by seeking for 
forms and patterns rather than meanings and utilities, plunge 
us back to the beginning of things. They find chaos more 
pleasing than creation, random more satisfying than realitv. 
And they may be right. 


They May be Right. 


That is just the rub of it—they may be right. The book 
of patterns my tailor sends me to choose from may be more 
а thing of beauty and a joy for ever than the suit I shall 
presently receive from him ; and to such as Mr. Ezra Pound, 
whose recreation is given in '' Who's Who" as that of '' searching 
the Times for evidences of almost incredible stupidity,” printer's 
pie may be preferable to “ Paradise Lost "—especially as Mr. 
Pound has publicly called Milton a windbag. They are fully 
entitled to their opinion, and it is yet possible that the world 
may see the error of its way and retrace its steps back to the 
jungle and а heap of bricks and truth and abundance and un- 
sophistication and cubism and vorticism and Mr. Coburn and 
all the lot of them. But not yet, I hope—not until I have 
shuffled off this mortal vortex of my own. 


Sister Arts. 

In the official report of a London County Council trade school 
for girls, the subjects taught are given as follows: '' Corset- 
making, Dressmaking, Ladies' Tailoring, Millinery, and Photo- 
graphy.” 

Jemima Kate, while you acquire your skill 
In one or other of these avocations, 
And deal with plait and seam, with flounce and frill, 
And wait on Madame Fashion’s swift dictations, 
Until your nimble fingers grow expert 
In arts belonging to a ladies’ tailor, 
And you can deftly trim the coat and skirt 
So as to please the sex miscalled the frailer— 
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Let me entreat you never to despise 

The sister subject which is also taught you— 
Photography—you will not if you're wise, 

If lace and ruffle have not wholly caught you ; 
For camera art, just like the artifice 

Of dress wherewith the ladies are bedizened, 
Has for its use and purpose chiefly this : 

To make a thing appear like what it isn’t. 
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By к. PERKINS, 


SHADOWS ON THE SNOW. 


The original, a bromide print (85x61), was awarded a Prise in the Weekly Competition, 
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M. Emile Cammaerts, the Belgian war poet, was a 
visitor at the Camera Club on Thursday week, and 
gave a moving description of the 
м. CAMMAERTS AT Belgian civil population, showing 
THE CAMERA CLUB. at the same time a number of 
lantern views which illustrated, 
first, what a precious shrine Belgium is architecturally, 
and then the straits to which she has been reduced 
since the German occupation. It was specially in- 
teresting to notice the Stars and Stripes as a constant 
feature in the photographs of the work of relief admin- 
istration. Some of the stories told by M. Cammaerts 
were a curious blend of humour and pathos, as, for 
instance, that of the stately old burgomaster who, 
when the German officers came up to him with rough 
threats, replied, “ Gentlemen, you may kill or imprison 
me, but I beg of you, do it politely." One of the 
deadly blows at the spirit of the Belgian people has 
been the suppression of all public manifestations of 
national feeling, such as the singing of “ La Braban- 
conne," the display of flags and cockades and all the 
gala element in which the Belgian peculiarly delights. 
If, as the German commander said, these things were 
only a child’s bauble, why take them away? The 
Queen of the Belgians is said to be rather a reckless 
photographer, using her camera over the trench parapets 
with small concern for safety. 

Mr. Bertram Cox, of Lincoln, made an interesting 
contribution on the subject of clouds to the last technical 
meeting of the Royal Photographic 
Society. It was read by his friend, 
Mr. T. H. B. Scott, who preceded it 
with some remarks of his own in 
humorous vein on photographers and photography in 
general. Mr. Cox said that he did not believe the sky 
received nearly the attention it deserved in landscape 
subjects. The sky was still regarded as merely an 
accessory to the landscape instead of a part of it, and 
a part, moreover, which governed the tone of the rest. 
Among the various cloud formations, the rain cloud 
was usually looked upon with an unfriendly eye by 
photographers, but it might be useful in softening some 
hard outline,or partly obscuring some undesirable 
feature, or providing interesting reflections in a com- 
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monplace pavement. For dramatic effect the shower 
cloud between the observer and the sinking sun could 
not be excelled. This type of cloud was always photo- 
graphed when seen by the inexperienced pictorialist, 
but the results were almost invariably disappointing, 
and even if successful were too dramatic for combina- 
tion with landscape. With regard to cumulus clouds, 
he thought that to the pictorialist the fact that these 
formations were of remarkable size was important. 
We do not realise their dimensions until we see them 
in mountainous country. Were they solid mountains 
of earth they would receive all consideration, but being 
mountains of cloud they were often represented as 
being without structure— merely a space somewhat 
lighter than the surrounding area. Some idea of the 
size of cumulus clouds might be gained by watching 
from an elevated position the shadow cast on the 
earth, апа if the photographer could seize the oppor- 
tunity quickly some fine effects might be obtained. 
No photographer of more than a few months' experience 
would nowadays make a composite print with his 
clouds lighted from one direction and his landscape 
from another, but he often presented his clouds travel- 
ling in a different direction from the wind, as shown by 
the tree tops in the landscape. 

In the course of a discussion on the lighting of cine- 
matograph theatres, held at the Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society the other day, it was 
stated quite confidently that neither 
in the case of the ordinary optical 
lantern display nor the cinematograph 
was the darkened auditorium a necessity. Mr. Bishop 
Harman, the well-known ophthalmic surgeon, said 
that he had always found the ordinary methods of 
lantern projection fatiguing to the eye, but that they 
would not be fatiguing if the room were lighted almost 
normally, and to secure sufficient vividness on the 


THE LANTERN 
SCREEN. 


. screen, this was surrounded by a thick black frame 


projecting forwards at right angles to the screen sur- 
face on all sides. Dr. James Kerr said also that extreme 
contrast between the brightness of the screen and the 
general surroundings was injurious to the eyes. As 
to the material for the screen, Dr. Kerr believed that 
a matt-white surface gave the best effects. Screens 
composed of aluminium powder had been introduced 
on account of the greater brilliancy obtainable, but 
it was said that such screens gave rise to inequality of 
brightness according to the direction from which they 
were viewed and to inconvenient moving shadows. 
Many are the kinds of emanation that affect the 
photographic plate much in the same fashion that 
light affects it, hence all the care and 
EMANATIONS precaution required in packing our 
AND THE PLATE. dry plates. According to the Journal 
of the Chemical Society, it has been 
found that such biochemical changes as fermentation 
and germination are generally accompanied by emana- 
tions that affect the photographic plate. Ехреп- 
mental study is easy; a perforated design being cut in 
the bottom of a shallow box, a plate is laid face down- 
wards over the perforation, and the box is placed over 
a dish containing the fermenting mixture. On develop- 
ment a positive image of the perforated design 15 
obtained. 
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VERY 
Е turer from 
time to time 
desires the help of 
x. map, drawing, dia- 
fram, ог ar ап- 
nouncement on the lan- 
tern screen. If he be an 
industrious photographer, 
with no call upon him 
for economy oi time, 
trouble, and material, he 
will make a negative of the original, and from that a 
positive transparency. But there are others who are 
not unwilling to simplify procedure, and economise 
material. To some of these latter it may not have 
occurred that in many cases—black and white line 
diagrams, for example—a negative may serve just as 
well as a positive. This means cutting down both work 
and cost to one-half. 
_ By way of example, suppose the original to be a 
black line on white paper drawing of some simple 
piece of apparatus. Should the lecturer mislay the 
ordinary lantern slides, he will step to the blackboard 
and proceed to draw the diagram in white lines on a 
black background. This in photographic parlance 
would be a negative of the original, i.e. a reversed version 
of the usual black line on white ground. This is prob- 
ably the simplest method of making a diagram slide, 
i.e., a blackboard, or white line on black ground, version 
of an original in black lines on white groünd, obtained 
in one operation. 

As we are proposing to make a negative which is to be 
used as an ordinary lantern slide, it will be a saving of 
time, trouble, and risk of bad glass cutting if we at 
the outset use a plate of the usual (31 by 31) lantern- 
slide size ; in other words, an ordinary so-called lantern 
plate. It is true that this is much slower than even 
an ordinary plate, but the increase of exposure thus 
entailed is of little or no account when magnesium 
ribbon is used as the light source, and such a slow plate 
presents certain advantages. 

To bring matters into the range of practical politics 
we have quite recently made some experiments. The 
results may be found helpful to others. The original 
was a black line on white paper drawing, measuring 
12 to 13 inches long. This on the slide was brought 
down to 24 inches, i.e. a ratio of, say, 5 to I. A four-inch 
focus R.R. lens was used. This was just over 24 inches 
from the original, and about 4$ from the plate. Various 
stops and exposures were tried. The best result was 
obtained with Е/тт and four inches of magnesium ribbon 
(total), 1.е. two inches burnt on each side at two feet from 
the original. The plates used were Imperial Special 
Lantern. These were several years old and defective 
(foggy) along the edges, due no doubt to storage in 
unsuitable environment. We soon saw that evenness 
of illumination -of the original was a matter of first 
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importance. ІЁ is, therefore, better 
to cut up the total allowance of 
magnesium ribbon into four equal 
parts, and burn one such piece opposite each of the four 
corners of the original, and also keep it moving about 
during the burning. | 

Previous experiments had led us to employ the 
following developer for getting strong-contrast results 
on process plates : 

(A) Water 2 oz., hydroquinone то gr., soda sulphite 
60 gr. (or metabisulphite ro gr.), potass. bromide 8 gr. 


(B) Water 2 0z., caustic soda 20 gr. 


For a working developer use 4 oz. А and 4 oz. B for 
a lantern plate, at 65 to 70 deg. F. The image 
with this plate and good exposure appears in about 
three-quarters of a minute. Development should be 
carried on as long (within reason) as the lines show 
little or no veiling. А Jittle veiling with good density 
is better than a clear line and feeble density. As 
a rough guide for development, one may take a time 
factor of 4-5; if the image shows in half a minute one 
may go on developing for a total time of 2-2} minutes 
if the lines are not seriously veiled. 

To remove the veiling, use a little freshly mixed 
hypo and ferricyanide reducer aíter fixing the plate. 
Dissolve these ingredients in the order here given. 
If warm water be used to start with,it will be found 
that the quinol crystals dissolve in a few minutes ; 
but if ordinary tap-cold water be used, the dissolving 
may occupy an hour or more. Take a crystal of potass. 
ferricyanide about the size of a garden pea. Put it in 
a one-ounce graduate, add т oz. ro per cent. hypo 
solution. Crush up the crystal with a glass rod. Stir 
well for a minute or so, then filter through a small 
plug of cotton wool in the throat of a funnel. This 
filtering is advisable, as otherwise one may get a small 
undissolved particle of ferricyanide on to the plate, 
where it will give either a clear spot or line, and pro- 
bably spoil the slide. 

Magnesium light is preferable to daylight, at any 
rate in the winter months, when the light is poor in 
actinic quality and often dull. 

For focussing the original, опе may have а candle 
close to the original, or, better still, a couple of candles, 
ie. one at each side or end. Get the best general 
sharpness you can with F/8, then change the stop to 
F/rr, and hope for the best. Use a focussing glass, 
and note that with the best focus the lines look not 
only their sharpest at the edge but also their blackest. 

With regard to the all-important question of expo- 
sure, the above data, taken in conjunction with the 
lantern plate speed table given in Burroughs Well- 
come's Exposure Record and Diary, p. 22r, should 
enable the reader to make a fair estimate of the required 
exposure for other plates, stops, etc. It so happens 
that the plate used (Imp. Sp. L.) has the lowest number 
(3), i.e highest speed, in this list. Let us suppose the 
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reader wants to use a plate with the number Io in this 
list, stop F/16, at т ft. distance. 

Now т ft. compared with 2 ft. means one-fourth 
the first exposure. And F/16 compared {with |F/rr 
means twice the first exposure. And ‘speed ‘number 
IO means 42 times the first exposure. So ‘if we 
multiply thes» factors together, and ithe {length of 
ribbon first used, we get } x 2 x 1? x 4 (inches of 
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magnesium) = 3° or, say, seven inches of magnesium 
will be required. 

The beginner may be reminded that the slide, when 
dry, will appear to the eye a little more opaque, denser, 
or darker than when wet, so that if he has been able to 
keep his black lines\clear from veiling, his contrasts 
will be better when the; slide is dry thaniwhen it is 
wet. 


“THE A. Р. AND Р. N.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR MARCH. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 2 in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
or if stop F/I 1 is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure, For F/5°6 give half. From 9 to 10 a.m. or from 2 to 3 p.m., double these 


exposures. From 7 to 9 a.m. or 3 to 5 p.m., treble them. 


SURJECT. Ordinary Plate. 


Open seascapes and cloud studies .. .. .. 1/20 sec. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy shadows 

in foreground. Shipping studies or sea- 

scapes with rocks, beach scenes. Snow 

scenes with no heavy foreground .. .. | 1/12  ,, 
Ordinary landscapes and landscape with snow, 

open river scenery, figure studies in the 

open, light buildings, wet street scenes, etc. | 1/5 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong 

foreground. Well-lighted street scenes .. 1/4 » 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion 

Of picture © ae. en 94-44. ew жу 1/2 » 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not too. 

much shut in by buildings .. Eo «ue. "fs 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- 

roundings, big window, white reflector  .. 5 vi 


Extra Rapid Ultra Rapid 
Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. Plate. Plate. 


1/30 вес. | 1/60 вес. | 1/80 вес. | 1/100 sec. 


1/18 19 1/35 » 1/50 ” 1/60 99 


1/8 А 1/15 „ 1/20  , 1/25 is 
1/6 s 1/12  , 1/15  , 1,20 " 
1/4 - 1/5 - 1/6 д 1/8 » 
js 1/2 s 1/3 5 1/4 5 
ü secs. 2 secs. | 1i secs. 1 j 
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As a further guide we append a list of some of tke best known makes of plates and films on the market. They have been divided into groups which 
approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. The speeds of other plates оп the market will be given on application. 


Mawson, Gladiator. GRIFFIN, Gramme. Eastman, Rapid. Itronp, Chromatic. 
Ultra Rapid Plates. Faces, 5wilt and Ex. Special. ILronp, Rapid Chromatic. Eowarps, Auto-screen. - mpress. 
: 4. Panchromatic. » Special Rapid. - Inst. Iso. ManioN, Portrait. 
Barnet, Red Seal. Rajar, Ultra Rapid. IuPERIAL, Special Rapid. Ension, Film. - dscape. 
»  Super-Speed. А WELLINGTON, ' Xtreme. Leto, Phenix. Сем. Colour-screen. Pacer, XXX. 
Cavett, Royal Standard. | я 'Xtra Speedy. LuwiznRE, Blue Label. I-rorp, Versatile Rapid. Wratten, Instantaneous. 
» Special Ex. Rapid. Б Press. MARION, P.S. Ж Y Ortho. 
CRITERION, Extra Special кы, Speed, j Donnis n SARE IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.R. 
apid. nstantaneous, an an- R 50. " Sovereign. 
EASTMAN, Iu Ultra Rapid. chromatic ` Mawson, Felixi. NF. —€——Ó АЙЕ 
Еее, omet. = Ortho. B. Kopar, N.C. Film. epe Ordinary. 
км, Salon. Рлокт, XXXXX. » Premo Film-pack. RITERION, Ordinary. 
. Portrait. Extra Rapid P lates. а Special Rapid Lumigre, Ortho, A, B, and С. " Iso. Ordinary 
ltrorp, Monarch. Barnet, Extra Rapid. Rajar, Special Rapid. 5 Film. Epwarps, Medium. 
»  Panchromatic. | " Ortho. WELLINGTON , Speedy. Mawson, Electric. Сим, Universal, 
» Versatile, Most Rapid. | Capztt, Royal Standard m Speedy Portrait. | Pacer, Ortho. Special Rapid. » Universal Slow 
» Zenith. | xtra Rapid. 5 Anti-screen. Rajar, Iso. Roll Film. ItroRD, Ordinary 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. E Royal tandard 1so Speedy. WELLINGTON, Films. 1 AL. Ordina: 
Ortbochrome S.S ho WRATTEN, Allochrome. Wratten, Drop Shutter. ИРЕМ шагу. 


LETO, Ultra Rapid. CRITERION, Extra Rapid. 


Lumiere, Yellow Labei 


Lumigre, Sigma. н so. Extra Rapid. Marion Ordinary 

5 Violct Label. Eastman, Extra Rapid. Р Rapid Plates. Medium Plates. Mawson, Castle 
MARION, Record. " Ortho. Barnet, Film. | Рлскт. ХХ 

и 5иргеше. Epwarps, Snapshot Iso. 8 Self-screen Barnet, Medium. Rajar, Ordinarv 

» Bnihant. Сем, Meteor. Cavett, Royal Standard Rapid. » . Medium Ortho WELLINGTO. Ordinary. 
Mawson, Celeritas. »  lsochromatic. а Professional. Сим, Medium. | Wratten, Orlin irs 


The Thornton-Pickard Catalogue.—As evidence of unflagging 
vitality and activity, the old-established British firm of photo- 
graphic manufacturers, the Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing 
Co., of Altrincham, have issued their catalogue of photographic 
apparatus and accessories, etc., for 1917. As usual with this 
firm, the booklet is excellently produced and illustrated, and in 
addition to the already well-established '' T.-P.” specialities 
in the shape of shutters, camera outfits, reflex cameras, enlargers, 
tripods, cases, lenses, etc., a new line of roll-film cameras is 
listed. These are called “ The Erecto," and are made in four 
distinct sizes to take pictures from 2} by 3} to 5} by 3}. They 
are supplied, complete with all accessories, at prices from 
375. 6d. to 75s. We congratulate Messrs. Thornton-Pickard оп 
their enterprise, and advise our readers to write to the above 
address asking for copies of the new list, 


Messrs. J. Lizars, of 101 and 107, Buchanan Street, Glasgow, 
have sent us their latest list of second-hand cameras and acces- 
sories, including cameras of all kinds, new and shop-soiled, 
leather cases, lenses, shutters, etc. Readers of THE A. P. in 
search of bargains in photographic goods should send a postcard 
to the above address for a copy of the list. 


The Annual Exhibition of the Hampshire House Photographie 
Society will be held at Hampshire House, Hog Lane, Hammer- 
smith, London, W., from April 12 to May ro. There are two 
open classes, one for prints and one for lantern slides and trans- 
parencies. Three or more medals and certificates will be at the 
disposal of the judge for each class. The latest date for the 
receipt of entries is March 20. Entry forms and full particulars 
can be obtained on application to the hon. exhibition secretary, 
Mr. G. C. Weston, 22, Springwell Avenue, Harlesden, N.W. 
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VER since photography 
became popular as a 
hobby, bromide enlarg- 

ing has held its place asthe favourite printing process 
of many pictorial workers. The medium is one which 
calls for no great expenditure, and large pictures can 
be made with comparative ease. The former reason will 
appeal to most photographers in these,days of economy, 
and few amateurs will feel inclined to commence a new 
and more expensive process during the present season. 

It is well, therefore, that the bromide worker should 
be able to obtain (with as few failures as possible) the 
most pleasing result that each negative will give him, and 
also be capable of turning to account some of those prints 
which at first sight appear to be unsuccessful, whether 
from a technical or a pictorial standpoint. 

A straight print, even though of excellent technique, 
is not always satisfactory as a picture. However care- 
fully the worker choses his point of view in the field he is 
seldom able (merely by so doing) to concentrate the in- 
terest in his picture; however skilfully he places his 
model there will probably be some detail requiring cor- 
-rection which escapes his attention until the negative 
is developed and the print made. The novice, too, is 
faced with the technical difficulties of exposure and 
development of the plate, so that the resulting negative 
may give an enlargement of harsh contrasts, or one which 
is flat in tone and altogether devoid of “Ше”; and 
what photographer, whether expert or novice, does not 
from time to time experience, a feeling of disappointment 
when an apparently rich bromide print loses all its 
‘“ sparkle" in the process of drying ? 

Local reduction, however, will enable us not only to 
effect an improvement in enlargements which are lacking 
in contrasts, it will also be of assistance in dealing with 
those of the ''soot and whitewash " variety. 

A result of the latter kind was obtained a short time 
ago by the writer, and is shown in the illustration on this 
page. It is probable that the process of reproduction will 
soften down the result somewhat, but the original print 
is both harsh in tone and unsympathetic in treatment. 
There are also one or two objectionable details (particu- 
larly the little triangular patch by the neck) which attract 
attention, and require to be rendered less obvious; still, 
the subject on the whole is good, and worth the expendi- 
ture of a little time and trouble. 

It was decided, therefore, to make a second enlarge- 
ment of a more subdued nature, approximating to the 
result obtained from a very soft negative. This may be 
done by breathing lightly on the lens, or by interposing 
chiffon between the lens and the easel during the whole 
or part of the exposure. In the former method it is 
impossible to judge to what extent the lens has been 
dimmed, and thus it becomes a difficult matter to get the 
identical result on both the trial slip and full sheet. The 
second method was therefore adopted. А round hole, 
about equal in diameter to the lens of the enlarger, was 
cut in the lid of a plate box, and over it was stretched 
a piece of white chiffon. This was placed on the lens, and 
the exposure made through it. 
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THE VALUE OF LOCAL REDUCTION TO : 
THE BROMIDE WORKER. | 


*SHOWING HOW UNSATISFACTORY ENLARGEMENTS MAY . 2 
ВЕ TURNED TO ACCOUNT. 
Special to * The A. P. & P. N” 
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By EDGAR M. FIRTH. 


A print of this kind could be improved technically by 
placing it in a weak solution of potassium ferricyanide 
and hypo after fixing, or, if it has been allowed to dry, 
after re-soaking. This, however, would brighten up the 
print as a whole, including those details which the worker 
wishes shall remain subdued. The interest, too, would 
be dispersed rather than concentrated by the general 
reduction. This method, therefore, will probably not 
satisfy the more ambitious amateur, who will doubtless 
decide on /ocal reduction. 

Having placed the enlargement in a dish of the correct 
size so that it is unable to cause annoyance by moving 
about freely, the worker should barely cover it with water. 
The dish is tilted slightly, and the water blown from the 
part to be reduced, in order to prevent the ferricyanide 
solution getting out of bounds. The reducer—which is 
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Compare this print with the illustration on р, 151. 


best applied with a small camel-hair brush or tuft of 
cotton wool—should be of&such a strength that two or 
three applications are needed to make the required im- 
provement ; immediately after each application the water 
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is allowed to flow over the print in order that staining 
may not occur. When the work is completed the print 
should receive a thorough washing. Ву thus strengthen- 
ing the necessarv high lights to the required degree, we 
are able to concentrate the interest of the print, and so 
direct attention. from any annoving detail which has 
already been made less noticeakle by the methec of print- 
ing; for, since the tones of a print are merely relative, 
to strengthen certain high lights 15 automatically to tone 
down the other portions. 

Additional work may afterwards be done, if necessary, 
on the dry print, with the help of the pencil or stump. 
Such work can be fixed, and an agrceable lustre imparted 
to the print, by moving it backwards and forwards in the 
steam issuing from the spout of a kettle. 


А word of caution is perhaps necessary in conclusion. 
The worker is advised not to attempt to push the reduc- 
tion too far in the darker portions ot the print, as staining 
is likely to occur. This may escape detection if the area 
is a small one, but a much more satisfactory method is to 
shade the part whilst the exposure is being made. 


Such, then, were the means employed in producing 
th* picture to be seen on p. 151, where the reader may 
notice for himself the improvements that have been 
attempted. 

ت 
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The National War Loan.—HKodak, Limited, has subscribed 
£150,000 to the National War Loan, two-thirds of the amount 
being new money. The firm and its associated companies in 
Europe have now invested more than one and a quarter million 
sterling in the War Loans of the Allies. 


A charming Wall Calendar for 1917 has just been issued bv 
Messrs. Elliott and Sons, Ltd., of Barnet. It 1s made of stout 
card with hanger, and in addition to the tear-off calendar itself 
is adorned with an attractive portrait study in colours. А сору 
will be sent free to any reader who writes to Messrs. Elhott and 
Sons, Ltd., Barnet, and mentions THE A. Р. 


** Chemistry for Photographers." '—4A new book with this title 
has just been issued by the American Photographic Publishing 
Co., Boston, Mass., and as a handbook for the amateur it can 
be well recommended. It deals with the chemistry of most of 
the photographic processes and is clearly written. The author is 
William Ruthven Flint, Ph.D. The price is two dollars. 


Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey.— n addition to the 
usual quarterly dividends of 14 per cent. (being at the rate 
of 6 per cent. per annum) upon the outstanding preferred stock, 
and of 2} per cent. (being at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum) 
upon the outstanding common stock, the directors of the East- 
man Kodak Company of New Jersey have declared an extra 
dividend of 24 per cent. upon the common stock—all payable 
on April 2 to stockholders of record on March то. 


** The P. P. A. Cireular.""—The February number of this little 
publication, the organ of the Professional Photographers’ 
Association, contains reports of the monthly council mectings 
held from November to February, personal paragraphs, technical 
notes, etc., together with the balance sheet for the past усаг. 
We note that the P. P. A. have invested {500 in War Loan from 
their surplus funds. The annual general meeting of the associa- 
tion is to be held at 54a, Baker Street, W., on Friday, March 9, 
at 8 p.m. 


“ Photography in Colours.’ —A new and enlarged edition of 
this standard handbook by Dr. G. Lindsay Johnson has been 
issued by Messrs. George ‘Routledge and Sons, Ld., Broadway 
House, Carter Lane, E.C. The new edition contains not only 
full particulars of the evolution of colour photography and 
the earlicr methods of obtaining photographs in colours up to 
the screen-plate period, but all other processes up to date are 
dealt with, and full descriptions of the Kaydex process, as well 
as Gaumont's new method of cinematography in colours, and 
Carrara's method of reproducing autochromes on paper, have 
been added. There is also a chapter on “ Art in Colour Photo- 
graphy,’ and a further chapter on ''Photomicrography in 
Colours." The book includes fourteen full-page plates, five in 
colour, and numerous illustrations in the text. The price is 
4S. 6d. net. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


PARTLY EXPOSED SPOOLS OF FiLMs.—]1t often happens that 
when two or three negatives on à spool of film are exposed 
these are wanted for development before the rest of the film is 
completed. The worker is then faced with two alternatives: 
wasting the remaining unexposed sections, or exposing them 
upon indiflerent subjects, which often amounts to the same 
thing. The present writer has very frequently separated the 
exposed and unexposed sections of a strip of film very simply 
in the following manner: The last exposed number showing 
through the indicator at the back of the camera is noted, and 
the spool wound ott into the exposed chamber in the usual 
way. The camera is then unloaded, and the spool taken into 
the dark-room and unwound carefully, keeping the film and 
black paper very carefully in correct position. When the last 
exposed film is reached, its outer edge, as indicated by the white 
lines on the black paper, is cut through. The black paper must 
not be cut, as this will be needed to fasten the unexposed end 
of the film to, as in the first instance. The '' exposed " film 
is then put carefully away for development, and the unexposed 
section is fastened to its black paper by a strip of adhesive 
tape the exact width of the spool. The film is then very care- 
fully rewound on its spool, and this may then be wound into 
position. in the usual wav, the first numbers, containing the 
exposures that have been removed being ignored. The above 
operation, though seemingly intricate, is really very simple, 
and can be performed almost as quickly as it takes to read the 
words. The only point that needs care is that of ensuring that 
the film, when being refastencd, is exactly true on the black 
paper ; if this is not the case, there will be trouble in the winding. 
These points are of especial value to roll-film workers, who, 
while attracted by its many advantages, often find that a com- 
plete spool is not required at once, while the two or three nega- 
tives that have been exposed are needed for printing as soon 
as possible. If the above points are noted, roll-film can com- 
pete on equal ground in this respect with glass plates, while 
it certainly demands consideration on the score of economy.— 
К. M. Е. 

* * * * * ° | 

HERE ARE A FEW USEFUL DON’TS FOR AIR-BRUSH WORKERS.— 
Don’t use the ink too thick; the consistency of writing ink is 
about right. Don’t forget to clean the air-brush after using it. 
Don't lay the air-brush down on a table or other flat surface ; 
hang it upright in the clip provided for the purpose. Don't 
put your finger over the front of the air-brush to see whether 
the needle is sharp; you will find that it is, but after being 
touched a few times it will be no longer straight. Don’t let 
anyone but an expert try to repair your air-brush ; send it to 
the makers.—The Professional Photographer. 

* * * * * 

TEST FOR AMBER Dorrrrs.- Many photographic reagents 
require to be kept in amber bottles to shield them from actinic 
rays of light. The etiicacy of such bottles should be tested, as 
many of the so-called non-actime bottles are practically useless 
for the purpose. A good test is to expose a little of the bright 
blue compound of starch and iodine to davlight for a few hours, 
when the colour will be discharged if the actinic rays are present 
in the light that passes through the side of the bottle. To make 
the test, mix à few diops ot freshly prepared starch mucilage 
with a pint of pure water, and add three drops of tincture of 
iodine. The blue liquid-— which is not really a solution, as the 
colouring water occurs in the colloidal condition— may be used 
as it is. Pour into the bottle to be tested, and expose it to 
bright daylight for some time all dav is not too long. А 
bottle that stands this test, and leaves the contents still blue, 
may be relied upon to preserve photographic chemicals from 
the action of light. H. J. R. 
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THE TOILET. 


See article on page 149. 
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COQUETTERIE. Dy Eras GoLDENSRY. 
From the Platinolype Company's Exhibition of Pictorial Portraiture now open at the Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi, 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


The Society Movement in Ireland. 

Ireland is very much behind the other communi- 

ties forming the British Isles in the matter of photo- 
graphic societies, but I have noticed that of late 
there is an awakeuing interest in this direction, and 
I shall. be, giad to do all in my power to help the 
movement, and probably the assistance of. the 
English federations may be sought at a later stage. 
Asi matter of fact I do no* see any reason why the 
Irish photographic societies should not form a 
federation among themselves, As I have previously 
pointed out, there are many features of merit in 
smallness cinumbeis, provided the distance apart is 
not too great. However, for the moment I ain 
mmediately concerned with the formation of a new 
society at Arklow, in co. Wicklow. А recent 
meeting decided on the venture, which is to be known 
as the Arklow Photographic Association. Most of 
the members, I am told, are at present beginners in 
photography, but they show plenty of enthusiasm, 
which is very gratifying to the promoters and gives 
fair promise of success. 


The New Irish Society. 

Mr. J. R. Bainbridge, M.Sc., is the first president 
of the new society, and Mr. J. E. Jones, B.Sc., of 
" Avonmount,’’ Arklow, is the honorary secretary. 
The latter gentleman informs me it has been decided 
to have a circulating portíolio of members' prints, 
each member being asked to contribute at least 
one print per month. А criticism feature will also 
be established. Furthermore, it was decided to 
organise excursions during the summer months; 
and the advice was tendered to members, as a recom- 
mendation, that they should endeavour as frequently 
as ible to send prints to the weekly competitions 
of THE А. P. AND P. N., and thus benefit by the 
criticisms obtained. 


Post Earlier. 

May I ask the indulgence and assistance of my 
many contributors in a matter which I am afraid 
is affecting a wide circle of activity ? To keep this 
page fresh and of up-to-date interest I have еп. 
deavoured to include matter right up to going to 
p leaving very little margin for delays. It 

becoming increasingly difficult consequent on 
delays in the post and the shortness of staff at the 

ublishing house. A week ago several important 
tems missed delivery at Long Acre, having been 
en route two whole days although covered as an 
“ express letter." Under normal conditions six or 
seven hours should have been an ample margin for 
delivery. There is no redress, and no guarantee 
can be given that delay will not occur again, so 
I must ask my correspondents to send on their 
reports of societies' doings each week, so as to arrive 
say, Thursday, or Friday morning at the latest, 
that is, rather more than a week before publication. 


Big ** Open "" Entry at Leicester. 


The entries in the open class at the exhibition 
of the Leicester Photographic Society have been so 
large—namely, rso pictures—that the awards are 
to be increased to two bronze caskets and five 
medals. The intimation of this intention arrived 
too late to be included in THE А. P. so as to be of 
service in inducing others to send to the show but it 
nevertheless serves my purpose here in drawing 
the attention of other societies to the real desire 
that exists among many exhibitors for some outlet 
to show their work. So many provincial societies 
have this year and last cut out the open classes 
that many pictorialists have nowhere to run the 
gauntlet of public exhibition, and consequent 
competitive criticism. Some time ago I urged 
attention to this point, and expressed the fear that 
the widespread policy was not in all circumstances 
well advised. The surprise at Leicester justifies 
my views on the subject, and I congratulate the 
society on its fearless public spirit. 


Why Don't we Organise Publicity. 
It may be urged that no matter how many open 
classes we may have at local exhibitions, they won't 


win the war, and that it is more patriotic to urge 
the direction of one's energy into the channel of 
service in the national interest. I would not say one 
word in favour of the open class if I thought it would 
not bear fruit in that other direction, for no one is 
more eager than the wr ter. for the opportunity of 
doing or saying anything that will punish the arch 
enemy. have, unfortunately,; good reason to 
remember his frightfulness and an equal desire for 
his punishment, yet one cannot close one's eyes to 
his master mind in organised publicity. The art 
of the propagandist in Germany is a fine-art indeed 
and no opportunity is lost in telling neutral nations 
and his friends how happy the people are at home. 
In this country we take a different attitude; we 
say cut out your exhibitions and every other form 
of public recreation, be as dark and as miserable 
as you can; it is more patriotic, you see, 


Why Cut Out? 

The people don’t want this “ cutting" out ” of 
exhibitions, as evidenced about a fortnight ago at 
Leicester by the excellent entry in the open class 
drawn trom all parts of the country. I personally 
recently overheard some photographers discussing 
this open exhibition in a photographic dealer’s shop 
at least two hundred miles from Leicester. They 
were lamenting the fact that there were now so 
few opportunities to exhibit their work in open 
competition, and congratulating themselves that 
at Leicester a golden op rtunity was offered. The 
Leicester exhibition w ge doubt be reported in 
at least half a dozen papers, photographic and other- 
wise, in different places. Remember, the German 
propagandists read our pus better and more 
closely than their own. trust that societies will 
give more thought to that phase of the question. 


Try Pinhole this Spring. 

The lecture given to the Sheffield Photographic 
Society by Mr. W. Briggs on Pinhole Photography 
has special interest just now, in view of the fact 
that there is some difficulty in purchasing lenses 
and also having regard to the somewhat restricted 
area it is sometimes necessary to confine our photo- 
graphic efforts to. I very nearly said all pinhole 
pictures are pictorial, but if that is not strictly 
correct, it is safe to say the process has all the 
materials and attributes that go to make up pic- 
torialism in photographic subjects. No one can 
deny its cheapness, and it gives the pictures a 
character of their own ; it is wonderful for sunshine 
effects, and halatíon is unknown. Movement across 
the field of view has no effect on the plate, and ex- 
үче may be judged by the aid of a meter, pre- 
erably, I believe, a Bee meter. The lecture was 
illustrated by eighty slides, all made from half- 
plate negatives taken through a pinhole. 


Intensify or €oal Hammer. 


Mr. George Embrey recently gave the third of his 
series of free instructive lectures which are causing 
so much interest in the Gloucester Photographic 
Society, and to which Ihave previously referred as 
a desirable side-line in the regular syllabus of a 
photographic society. Intensification was first 
demonstrated, a mercuric chloride and ammonia 
formula being recommended as a simple one for 
the use of beginners, though the lecturer expressed 
a preference for Monckhoven's silver method which, 
however, involved rather more skilful handling. 
Thorough washing was insisted upon, and the use 
of a то per cent. formalin bath for inducing quick 
drying and hardening the gelatine film after intensi- 
fication was strongly advocated. When negatives 
had acquired too much density during developing, 
it became necessary to subject them to the action 
of a reducer in order to get prints of better gradation, 
and Farmer's ferricyanide and hypo formula was 
given and the result of its application shown. 


Coal Gas as Illuminant. 


Coming to Enlarging, Mr. Embrey is more than 
interesting, and shows how the usual household 
illununant, viz. ordinary coal gas, may be used in 
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conjunction with a Howellite flexible inverted 
mantle, thus giving an intense light of small area 
as is required for an even illumination of the con- 
denser. Exhibiting his own lantern, which was 
usable for projection of lantern slides as well as for 
enlarging, the lecturer explained the form and use of 
a condenser, the method of adjusting the light to 
the best advantage, and a patented device of his 
own for deriving full benefit from the illuiiinant 
when enlarging from negatives of different sizes. 
As a tribute to the keeping qualities of bromide 
paper, so often maligned, he mentioned the fact 
that the sheets of bromide he was ves. Berg evening 
had been in his possession more than three years. 


The Mecea of the Times. 

The Wolverhampton Photographic Society has 
taken a step which seems to be out of harmony with 
the present-day conditions, although I don't suppose 
there are many in Wolverhampton who will dis- 
agree with the policy expressed ; in fact, if this is 


any indication of the other conditions of the town, 


then Wolverhampton is a very desirable place to 
live at. Having in view the substantial balance at 
the bank, or I hope in the War Loan stock, the 
society has decided to reduce the subscription from 
seven shillings and sixpence to the level five shillings 
er annum. The latter fee was, I understand, the 
ee paid by ladies formerly, and in view of the levelling 
up of the conditions of to-day in regard to the sexes, 
the ladies Mg d generously wishing to pay the same 
subscription for equal conditions, the gentlemen 
equally desirous of meeting their wishes, have adopted 
the course stated, and so henceforth the subscription 
is the British crown for all parties. 


To Find the Worker. 


From the nere d and Wortley Photographic 
Society comes a neat little hint of how to discover the 
members who are doing their bit to foster the interests 
of the society with the outside public. The exhibi- 
tion held during the past week was free, but to the 
lantern lectures admission was by ticket—also free, 
but issued as an invitation ticket Re Mr. So and So. 
Members were given the privilege of having as many 
tickets as they desired, the only condition being 
they must sign each ticket in the space provided for 
their name. Having done so, they could present 
them to as many friends or members of the Armley 
and Wortley public as they could come in contact 
with. No one can deny that the privilege of hearing 


such lecturers as Mr. Percy Lund on “ The Haunts 
and Poetry of Wordsworth," or the Rev. Hargreaves 
Cooper, F.R.G.S., F.R.P.S., F.S.L., оп“ The Delect- 


able Duchy," was worth very much more than the 
effort asked for from the members. Crowded houses 
were certain. 


Club Associations. 


I am constantly having proofs of the value of 
being associated to a photographic society, and 
quite recently another striking example came to 
hand. The council of the Cardiff Camera Club 
have specially brought to my notice the results 
of a splendid effort made by their secretary, Mr. 
S. Hole, who, while being an ideal secretary, also 
practises what he preaches, and puts the same 
energetic zeal into his art as into his duties as chief 
whip. It is largely due to his persistence and 
cheery optimism that the club inaugurated a series 
of one-man shows, a step which at Cardiff ha 
marked a new era in club life, and sets a high standar 
of pictorial excellence. These features always give 
plenty of opportunity for discussion and criticism 
of construction and technique. What I wish to 
impress upon my readers is that Mr. Secretary Hole 
is a pure example of the society-trained man, so far 
as his pictorial successes go. He first came to 
notice in the membership of the Leeds Camera 
Club, and since his residence at Cardiff has been a 
most enthusiastic worker in another society that 
had no special local claims upon his interest, other 
than the fact that he himself had realised the value 
of such associations by his training and contact 
with the Leeds Camera members. 
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The Camera Club (17, John Street, Adelphi).—On Thursday, 
March 8, Mr. W. H. Smith, of the Platinotype Company, will 
give a demonstration of the Satista and Palladium printing 
processes. An exhibition of pictorial portraiture arranged by 
the Platinotype Company is now on view in the club rooms, 


the pictures in every case being produced on the various printing 
papers made by the firm. 

Royal Photographic Society (35, Russell Square, W.C.).— 
On Tuesday, March 6, Mr. F. C. Reynolds will give a lecture 
on ‘‘ Some Simple Experiments with Polarised Light.” 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or 
novel description by readers of THE 
for this page, 
Articles should be con: 


Home Workers. 
access ries ol a 
А. Р: AND Р. N. are invited 
and will be paid for at current rates и published. 
se, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 


and photographs. 


A DARK-ROOM CABINET. 


HAVE found great difficulty in storing 

the little glass tubes, of all descrip- 
tions and sizes, in which tabloid chemicals 
are sold, and so made the cabinet here 
illustrated to accommodate them. 

The cabinet itsclf, as will be seen from 
fig. I, is made from quarter-inch wood 
throughout. In my own case the parts 
are just glued and screwed together with 
ordinary No. 4 countersunk head brass 
screws, 5-8ths of an inch long. This 
. makes quite a good job, as the cabinet is 
not designed to carry much weight; 
but, of course, an experienced carpenter 
will make the joints to suit his own re- 
quirements. 

Great care must be exercised in petting 
all the parts cut and planed up square 
at all the corners and edges, or some 


ae 


difficulty will be experienced when fitting 
together, especially with the drawers, 
as they will not slide in and out properly. 

A set-square of some description will be 
found a great help or almost a necessity. 

Much explanation with regard to the 
design of the cabinet is hardly necessary, 
as it will be best understood from the 
sketch (fig. 1). 

The dimensions given will be found a 
most useful size for general purposes, 1s 
the drawers will accommodate  half- 
plate plates and papers nicely. 


e` Feonr у 
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With a little ingenuity on the part ої 
the carpenter, it will be quite easy to 
alaborate the design, but I find myself 
that siniple things are much more useful 
in a dark-room, where you are usually 
rather cramped for space. 

The wood most useful for the purpose 
15 fretwork, which can be obtained quite 
easily, already planed up to the required 
thickness, thereby saving a good deal 
of tiine and labour. 

The tray (fig. 2) is made from one- 
eighth-inch wood, and the top from stout 
cardboard, as it is easier to cut the circles 
in than wood. 

This is all giued together and tacked 
with panel pins, about half an inch long. 
The holes in the cardboard can be cut 
with an ordinary sharp penknife when 
required, and should, of course, be of a 
slightly larger diameter than the bottle 
or test tube which is to fit 
it. The tray should be 
made an easily sliding fit in 
the cabinet, as it can then 
te pulled in and out like a 
drawer when in use. | 

The small dzawers (fig. 3) 
are made from one-eighth 
inch wood, except the front, 
which is a quarter inch 
thick, as it has to carry the 
handle. The large drawer is 
iade in the same manner 
and of the same material, 
aud they are both glued to- 
gcther and tacked with panei 
pins. 

In the top of the large 
drawer I have made a slid- 
ing tray, partitioned off into 
small spaces in which I keep 
retouching pencils, rubber, 
thermom.ter and exposure 
meter, etc. 

The doors to the cabinet 
are made from quarter-inch 
wood and with two small 
battens, which ае not 
shown in the sketch, айа 
are screwed across the inside 
of each door to strengther: 
and to stop warping. The 
hinges, handle, and knobs 
can be obtained quite cheaply at the local 
ironmonger's. 

Glass doors can be fitted, but it needs 
an experienced cabinet maker to turn 
out a good job. 

It locks are fitted on the doors or 
drawers, a little thicker wood will have 
to be used, according to the thickness of 
the locks. 

When finished it should be well rubbed 
over with sand-paper, and then given a 
coat or two of varnish, or stained with one 
of the preparations sold for the purpose. 
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I am afraid 1 have not expiained the 
making of this cabinet as fully as I 
might have done, but I feel sure that any 
one who is handy with tools will have no 
difficulty at all in making a good job 
ot it. The cost does not amount to much, 
but, of course, depends upon the work 
put in it. С. А. К. 


————————9———————— 


A VIEWING FRAME. 


M^ photographers will have ex- 
perienced disappointment when, 
after exposing a plate on some gaily 
coloured scene or subject, the resulting 
negative has hardly come up to expecta- 
tions. 

This may probably be that the attrac- 
tion of the subject was mostly due to its 
colour. For example, imagine а view of a 
stretch of moorland, clothed with heather, 
which to the eye would be most pleasing, 
but which when reproduced in mono- 


chrome by means of the camera would 
probably be lacking in interest. 

In a similar case to this, it is a good 
plan to look at the view through a piece 
of blue glass, which will give you a better 
idea of what a photographic print would 
be like, especially if one encloses the glass 
in a frame, thereby isolating the view. 

А frame of this description can easily 
and cheaply be made, in a convenient 
size for the pocket, as follows :—Pro- 
cure three pieces of cardboard 6 by 
5 in., and a piece of blue glass 5 by 4 in. 
(this can easily be purchased for a copper 
or two from the glazier). Taking two 
of the pieces of cardboard, cut out from 
the centre of each an opening 41 by 31 in., 
and from the remaining piece in the centre 
an opening 5 by 4 in. 

The three pieces are now  pasted 
together, the piece with the 5 by 4 in. 
opening being placed in the middle, 
the blue glass fitted in the opening. The 
edges could be bound up by means of 
passe-partout, or similar binding, and the 
cardboard painted (or inked) black. The 
result is a strong viewing frame with the 
blue glass embedded in the centre, as in 
the diagram. 

The amateur photographer will find 
this little article very useful to carry about 
with him (or her), and be thereby enabled 
to view and isolate the subject, and better 
judge the composition and in this way 
improve the pictorial faculties. C. E. L. 
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SPOTS AND STAINS ON NEGATIVES AND PRINTS. 


RECENT visit 
to several profes- 
sional and ama- 
teur photo- 
graphers revealed 
an interesting 
fact which may 
be summed up in 
| a few words. Cer- 
tain of the negatives and prints 
produced by two of the photographers 
—one an amateur and one a profes- 
sional—were distinguished by sundry 
spots and stains which, no matter 
how well the prints were mounted 
and finished, created an impression 
of slovenlines that could not be 
disregarded, although in each case, 
from the pictorial point of view, the 
pictures were excellent. 

On the other hand, the prints and 
negatives produced by two other 
workers (again a professional and an 
amateur), although not possessing so 
much interest pictorially as the others, 
were much more pleasing in their 
effect owing to the perfection of 
their method of presentation. You, 
as a beginner, should therefore bear 
in mind that in the production of a 
successful 
point, such as attention to cleanli- 
ness and tidiness in the dark-room 
and workroom, etc., assists towards 
attaining the desired end. 

In THE A. P. Beginners’ Competi- 
tion we are constantly confronted 
with photographs which, although 
indicating a good idea of the produc- 
tion of а negative and print, are 
utterly spoilt by the careless way in 
which they are ''turned out," being 
in many instances adorned with 
spots and stains that might have 
been easily preventable with a little 
care. All amateurs commencing pho- 
tography are, however, likely to 
encounter spots and stains and other 
markings in their negatives and prints 
which may not be entirely due to 
carelessness or dirt. But nine times 
out of ten this is the real cause of 
the trouble. Not that dirt in the 
ordinary everyday sense of the word 
is meant. Many workers quite fail 


photograph every little. 


to realise that a dish may Zook quite 
clean, and yet be very dirty indeed— 
chemically. Ordinary precautions in 
about half a dozen directions will 
ensure the absence of all but occa- 
sional marks, and possibly the best 
help will be afforded if these precau- 
tions are indicated. 

With silver printing processes, such 
as P.O.P., self-toning papers, plain 
salted paper, gaslight and bromide 
papers, ' "metal" spots sometimes 
occur. These are much more likely 
to be found with print-out papers. A 
tiny—often, to the unaided eye, in- 
visible—particle of metal lodges on 
the surface of the paper, and causes 
an aggregation of silver around itself, 
producing a black speck surrounded 
by a white ring. These ''metal" 
spots are occasionally in the paper 
when bought, but more frequently 
the particle of metal lodges on the 
paper from the hinge or spring of the 
printing frame, constant wear of 
such parts causing particles to be 
dislodged. The frames should be 
frequently dusted with a stiff hog- 


hair brush, and the felt pads brushed ' 


with a clothes-brush. Sometimes such 
specks may be picked out of the film 
of the print with a needle mounted 
in a penholder, and the tiny hole 
thus made in the surface of the paper 
touched in with a little spotting 
colour and gum. Metal spots fre- 
quently show before toning of the 
print is commenced. 


Chemical Dust Spots. 


Careless workers slop solutions about 
on floors, benches and shelves, and 
such splashes when dried up leave a 
crystalline deposit of the salt which 
was held in solution. Such deposits 
are frequently very light and powdery, 
and readily move about in the air in 
the form of light dust, settling, how- 
ever, aS soon as the movement of the 


.air which tends to keep them sus- 


pended has ceased. Some chemicals 
are particularly prone to produce 
spots, and possibly amidol is as bad 
as anything. When weighing out the 
dry amidol, a few particles may easily 


be carried by a faint current of air 
on to the bench, and if such should 
get on to а print of any description, 
indelible brown spots will surely make 
their appearance. It is well, there- 
fore, to make a practice of weighing 
amidol away altogether from the 
workroom, say over the scullery sink, 
where any stray particles are likely 
to be dissolved and carried away 
harmlessly. Particles of other deve- 
lopers are equally dangerous, and 
after making up any solutions it is 
wise to wipe down the bench with a 
good-sized wet sponge as a precau- 
tionary measure. 


Hypo Stains. 

Naturally those papers in the mani- 
pulation of which hypo is not used, 
such as platinotype and carbon prints, 
are immune from these stains. Gas- 
light and bromide papers are not so 
liable to be stained by hypo as are 
the various print-out papers. The 
more slight the trace of hypo on a 
silver print, the worse the stain. Hypo 
in excess will dissolve the silver salts, 
but a trace of hypo changes them into 
silver sulphide, and in the old albumen 
paper days а hypo stain was spoken 
of as ''sulphuration." А thorough 
scouring of hands, measures and 
dishes is necessary when commencing 
to tone, and hypo solution or crystals 
must never be touched until all the 
prints are ready for fixing. The 
stains are of a brownish colour, and 
are quite irremovable. 

Untoned Patches. 

Occasionally, well-defined spots of 
small area occur which suggest hypo 
stains, but are in reality untoned 
patches, air-bells having prevented 
the action of the toning solution. 
These may, of course, be noticed in 
time, and usually the prints passing 
over each other in the bath will 
dispel such air-bells. 

Uneven Toning. 

Properly speaking, uneven toning 
is not a stain, though the effect is 
very much the same. Тоо strong a 
toning bath will tend to tone the 
margins of the print more rapidly 
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than the centre, and if the print is 
not kept moving the action may be 
uneven. If the print after toning is 
carelessly placed in the dish of clean 
water prior to fixation, parts may 
remain above the surface, and thus 
the toning bath, not being quickly 
washed out of the gelatine film, 
toning will proceed in parts, and 
bands of various shades of colour will 
be produced, the print being more of 
a blue colour where it has been out 
of the water. 


Stains on Negatives. 

The possible causes of stains, etc., 
on negatives may be said to com- 
mence (unless due care is taken) from 
the moment the box of dry plates is 
opened and the dark slides or changing 
box are filled. Roll-films are exempt 
from many of the possibilities of 
stains апа marks that attend plates 
up to a certain point—that is, up to 
the time they are developed ; then 
they are as likely to take advantage 
of inadvertence or carelessness on 
the part of the operator, and acquire 
stains or markings as readily as 
plates. 

It is not always the beginner who 
is troubled with stains on his nega- 
tives and prints, and we have fre- 
quently to deal with puzzling cases of 
inexplicable markings, that although 
they might have been brought about 
by one of half a dozen different 
causes, yet do not appear to have 
been produced by any of them—that 
is, if the positive statements of the 
photographer can be taken as a 
guide or clue. Stains due to the use 
of old and discoloured developer 
appear to be fairly common. There 
is a spirit of false economy that 
animates many amateurs, which 
prompts them to save a pennyworth 
of developer, and risk spoiling a 
plate costing, say, threepence or six- 
pence, besides the possibility of ruin- 
ing what might otherwise become a 
fine and valuable negative. The 
alum-iron-acid clearing bath given 
below will usually prove sufficient to 
clear this form of stain. | 

The yellow stain beloved of the 
pyro worker is in most cases a de- 
cided advantage, and a negative of 
the ‘‘ pearly " type obtainable only 
with a well-proportioned pyro-soda 
developer undoubtedly has a printing 
quality that negatives of the blue- 
black type do not possess. This 
yellow stain may, however, be too 
pronounced or uneven, in which case 
it is as well to remove it altogether. 
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To remove pyro stains, soak the 
negative, after fixing and washing, 


AJUT eat a ) oz 
Ferrous sulphate 1} oz 
Citric acid ........ 4 oz 
Water IO OZ 


If the stain has been caused by 
forcing an under-exposed plate with 
hydroquinone developer, a weak solu- 
tion of hypo and ferricyanide reducer 
will remove it. It is worth noting 
that most varieties of surface mark- 
ings that arise during development 
and fixing can be removed with such 
a bath, which will clear the stain 
before reaching the image. А con- 
venient strength for the solution is— 


ПОРТРЕТУ 4 oz 

Potassium ferri- 
cyanide ........ 2 рт. 

Water ............ IO 02 


Yellow stains in negatives caused 
by the use of developers containing an 
insufficient quantity of sulphite can 
be remedied, when the fault is ascer- 
tained in time, by thorough washing 
of the plate between development 
and fixing, as the stain appears to 
be a compound of the developer that 
is not removed by the ordinary acid 
fixing bath. If it is too late to pre- 
vent before fixing, the plate should 
be immersed for ten minutes, with 
frequent rocking, in a Io oz. saturated 
solution of alum to which 60 drops 
of sulphuric acid have been added. 
Well wash after. 

Negatives to be intensified, espe- 
cially with mercury, should be tho- 
roughly fixed and аз thoroughly 
washed to prevent stains arising. If 
they have not been completely fixed, 
the mercuric salt will leave brown or 
yellow patches that appear to be 
absolutely ineradicable, and which, 
of course, destroy the printing value 
of the negative. 

Stains that may be caused when 
reducing with Farmer’s reducer are 
generally due to the use of an old 
fixing bath, instead of clean hypo, 
when making up the reducer ;} or, 
using the reducer too strong; or, 
allowing the action to continue too 
long (the reducer should be replaced 
by fresh solution after five minutes' 
action). The stains can be removed, 
if not too bad, with а 5 per cent. 
solution of sulphite of soda, or 5 grains 
of ammonium sulphocyanide in 1 oz. 
of water. 

Fixing Bath Stains. 


Stains that arise during fixation of 
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negatives can usually be prevented 
by using an ample quantity of fixing 
solution, so that the plates are well 
covered. А pint of hypo solution 15 
none too much when dealing with, 
say, four quarter-plates or two half- 
plates. This may appear a somewhat 
liberal allowance, but it is as well to 
have plenty of solution, otherwise, if 
the plates are fixed one after the 
other, the later ones may take longer 
than is convenient. Provided that 
the above quantity of hypo is used 
at once, one should not meet with 
any further difficulty ; but supposing 
that there are only one or two plates 
to fix, it 15 obvious that with only an 
ounce or two of solution there may 
be a difficulty in having the plate 
evenly covered. In such a case there 
is not the shghtest harm in adding 
enough water to ensure this, but too 
much should not be added. 


It is far preferable to use a given 
quantity of the fixing bath for a given 
number of plates, and then reject it 
or put it amongst the residues, than 
to pour out a large quantity and use 
it for a few plates, and then put it 
back into the stock bottle. This 
method of working always means 
that the stock solution will gradually 
turn dark and cause stains. And 
whilst this method of working may 
seem unnecessary with negatives, it 
is undoubtedly essential when one is 
dealing with prints where the paper 
support is always readily liable to 
stains. 


There is one trouble that may 
occasionally be met with, particu- 
larly when part of a plate or film is 
by accident partly covered with 
another in the fixing bath, and this 
takes the form of a peculiar greenish 
or blue-green stain, which is quite 
transparent, and which is red when 
looked through. This stain, familiarly 
known as dichroic fog, 1s actually 
sensitive to light, and is undoubtedly 
some form of colloidal silver salt that 
is extremely difficult to re-dissolve. 


Silver stains that occur from print- 
ing when the film has contained a 
certain amount of moisture often 
arise when it has been thought that 
the negative was perfectly dry. Pro- 
fessional photographers, however, who 
get through a large amount of regular 
printing, tell us that, unless a nega- 
tive is varnished, a change of tempera- 
ture will bring about the condensa- 
tion of moisture on the negative 
sufficient to bring forth a crop of 
silver spots. 
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_ to the 
PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked ''Query "or '' Criticism " on the outside. 
Queries should be written on one side of the paper onl 
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interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 

In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 

other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 

must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 

pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 

MATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 

expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 

gree, i MM. name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
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Dead Black. 


Could you let me have a receipt for an abso- 
lutely dead black for pocung slides, etc. ? 
W. S. T. (Crouch Hill). 


In common with many others, we should 
be glad indeed to know how to get an 
" absolutely dead black." At present 
such a thing is not known. The best of 
these reflect some— perhaps one per cent. 
— of the incident light. When you come 
to think of it, an absolutely dead, i.e. 
non-reflecting, surface would be invisible, 
as it would send no light stimulus to the 
eye. You can, however, make a very 
useful— more or less dead—black varnish 
by mixing up say а teaspoonful of lamp- 
black (powder) with a few drops of gold 
size—enough to form a black mass of the 
consistency of putty or butter, and then 
thinning this down with turpentine. 
Exact proportions must be found by trial. 
Too much size gives too much shine, i.e. 
not dead or dull enough. Too little size 
and the black rubs off as a black powder 
when dry. Mix the black powder and size 
very thoroughly with a palette knife or 
old table dinner-knife on the back of a 
plate or glazed tile. 


Lens, ete. 


I) Ihave a Goerz lens marked “ Doppel anas- 

tigmat Е == 120 mm." 15 this an F/6.8 Dagor ? 
(2) What is its focal length ? It is fitted to a 
Sanderson quarter-plate camera, with irj in. 
extension to ground glass. (3) In order to 
take head and bust would a longer focus, say 
ten inches, be too long for quarter-plate ? 
(4) Or would you prefer a telephoto lens ? 
(s) И so, at what magnification ? What I 
want is to reduce time of exposure, as I fear 
using half my lens would be prohibitive except 
in bright light. (6) I rather fancy a Dallmeyer 
Adon, but am not sure what to ask for. (7) 
Could a Ross tele-negative be fitted to my 
present lens ? etc. H. J. (Southport). 


(1 and 2) If this lens is a Dagor it will 
in all probability have this word engraved 
on the lens tube. (2) F=120 mm. means 
focal length equals 120 millimeters. If 
you look at the scale of inches, etc., at 
the back of the cover of this journal you 
will see that 120 mm. is practically 4} 
inches. You give us no data for forming 
any opinion as to its F number or 
'" aperture." (3) Teninches would not be 
excessive for large heads on a quarter- 
plate. But with a 114 in. extension you 
would not have much play, say 14 inches, 
i.e. only about from one-seventh to one- 
eighth life size, so that an eight-inch head 
would be about one inch long. With this 


eleven-inch bellows a lens of from eight 
to nine inches focus would be better. 
(4) Telephoto lenses are more useful for 
outdoor than indoor portraiture. In this 
connection may we refer you to an article 
on this subject in our issue dated Sep- 
tember 4th, 1916? (5) We fail to catch 
the point of this query. In most telephoto 
arrangements the magnification is largely 
under the control of the worker by altering 
the ‘‘ separation ’’—i.e. distance between 
the negative and positive lenses. (6) In 
the article just mentioned you will find 
examples of portraiture by the Adon. 
What you most probably are thinking 
about is the Adon for quarter-plate work. 
We might refer you to an excellent little 
(shilling) book by C. Lan Davis, called 
" Telephotography." (7) Doubtless you 
could have a negative element supplied to 
work along with your present lens, but 
how long you might have to wait for this 
under present circumstances is a matter 
outside our ken. If the foregoing 
does not resolve your difficulties, write 
again. 


Enlarging. : 

Would putting my Goerz-Anschutz camera 

close to the source of light long enough to focus 

and expose injure the shutter ? 

E. A. E. (Egypt). 
From the context of your letter it 

would appear that you are about to use 
a single source of light. This will necessi- 
tate a condenser. The amount of heat 
passing through a condenser and the 
negative is not likely to injure your 
shutter. If you have any fear in this 
direction you can put the shutter out of 
action and use a lens cap. 


Movement, Ete. 

(т) Will a photograph taken with { sec. exposure 
be blurred by the motion of ships or people 
walking about? (2) What is the appropriate 
exposure for beach scene: August, mid-day. 
bright sunshine, F/r1, special rapid plate ? 
(3) Will a guinea camera, with single achromatic 
lens, take photographs good enough for Press 
work? (4) Do prints on gaslight and bromide 
aper have sharper definition than Р.О.Р. ? 
5) If plates after exposure are repacked face 

to face would they get damaged in any way ? 

L. C. (East Ham). 


(х) It depends chiefly on the distance, 
rate of movement of the object, and focal 
length of the lens. Now one mile per 
hour is roughly eighteen inches per second. 
Suppose an object one hundred feet away 
from a six-inch focus lens. The image on 
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the plate would move 1-200th of the 
movement of the object. Suppose the 
object moving five miles per hour, i.e. 
five times eighteen equals ninety inches 
per second. The movement of the image 
in one second would be 1-200th of ninety 
inches, that is 9-20ths. In a quarter of a 
second this would be 9-8оїһѕ inch, or 
say one ninth of an inch. This would give 
an easily seen blur. [n fact, you may 
recken that the blur should not exceed 
ı-rooth of an inch during the exposure, and 
something rather less than this if the 
negative is to be enlarged. (2) Assuming 
the plate speed to be about 200 H. and D., 
the exposure for an open beach scene, no 
near dark objects, would be about 1-80th 
second, or say between 1-50th and r-100th 
second. (3) It depends perhaps more 
on the user than the camera. Usually 
such lenses work at about F/rr. This 
would be too slow for some subjects, and 
ample for others. (4) It 18 chiefly a 
question of smoothness of surface. Any 
two papers with equally smooth surfaces 
will give equal effects in this respect. 
(4) They will get no harm if care be taken 
to avoid any particles of dust, sand, etc., 
between the plates, and that they are 
folded up tight enough not to rub their 
surfaces. 


Enlarging. 


I wish to use half-plate camera for enlarging 
quarter-plate to, say, 12 by 10. Could I get 
good results by using inverted gas mantle, 
enclosed in box painted white, with ground glass 
between the gas mantle and negative ? Would 
a box 24 by 24 by 18 be too long? Would 
small mirrors be more effective than white 
aint? Is the gas mantle safe immediately in 
ront of negative, with glass between ? 
J. W. (Waterlooville). 


We do not advise the method you pro- 
pose. Although one or more thicknesses 
of ground glass would scatter or diffuse 
the light of the single mantle, it would not 
give you anything like sufficiently even 
illumination. Thus your other questions 
do not arise. We cannot do better than 
refer you to the diagram on page II, 
fig. 2, in “ Enlargements: Their Produc- 
tion and Finish," by G. R. Smith ; or 
practically the same arrangement in 
page 57. fig. 15, ‘‘ Lantern-slide Making." 
Both of them are volumes in THE A. P. 
Library, post free, 1s. 2d., from our 
publishers. 
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Clouds. 


Ё Technical details as to lens, plate, stop, and exposure are 
always an intrusion. ihey are like the interrupter at a public 
meeting who persists in breaking in upon some high-flown oratory 
with matter-of-fact remarks. But I never felt them to be so 
much an intrusion as when I listened to Mr. Bertram Cox's 
observations recently on the subject of clouds. Mr. Bertram 
Cox is a cloud photographer of the first water (which sounds 
appropriate somehow), and not only can he carry away the skies 
in his vest-pocket camera, but he can talk about them with so 
much enthusiasm as to make you recall Wordsworth and Shelley. 
Is it dramatic effect you want, with the shadow cloud coming 
between you and the sinking sun ? Or the peaceful effect of the 
Cloud bank at morn and eve? Or the indefinite effect of soft 
wisps of rain cloud? Or the imposing and martial effect of 
chariots of cumuli and serried ranks of Stratus ? Mr. Cox is 


equal to them all pictorially, and, what is more, he can talk 
about them. 


The Sky’s the Thing. 


Mr. Cox can talk about his clouds—they are peculiarly his 
—until you have a sense of being 5,000 feet up yourself, com- 
muning with James Thomson or Samuel Rogers or Cowper or 
Byron whose spirits are riding somewhere on the fleecy drifts of 
the cirrus or within the sulphurous fires of the thunder cloud. 
With Bertram Cox the azure arch of day scattered with doubling 
vapours is not an accessory to the landscape at all, but the land- 
Scape is an accessory to the Sky. The world is put in its proper 
place when he climbs the hill at Lincoln. Some of his pictures 
that I have seen are Sky for three-fourths or seven-eighths) 
their area, and what landscape does manage to peep above the 
lower border of the print may be just a brick wall or a gable 
end or any odd thing like that. 


Matters of Technique. 


But the cloud photographer, when he comes to technical 
details, has to make such a series of volplanes and re-ascents 
as to keep one dizzy. You glimpse the vast caverns and tower- 
ing pinnacles, and then you make a sudden flop earthward to 
discover whether K2 or K3 should be used with the panchro- 
matic plate. Thus it was with Mr. Cox's soliloquy before his 
fellow-photographers the other evening on the subject of skies. 
You were bidden to view the floating mysteries, and then to 
consider by what dodge you could get differences of tone on the 
negative to a printable degree. You soared through the blue, 
and then you dropped into a discussion on the legitimacy of 
increasing tone contrasts. You marvelled at the lofty glory 
of the mackerel sky, and forthwith proceeded to debate the use 
ef the red screen. 


Ups and Downs. 


When you have, as in the case of Mr. Cox, a cloud artist 
with great poetic enthusiasm, and at the same time a rigorous 
technician, you must be prepared for jumps of this sort. One 
moment you are flirting with the dewy-skirted phantoms of the 
Sky, and the next you are talking about the angle of view of 
the lens and the area of plate covered. You breathe the fresh- 
ness of the humid air and gaze at the distant domes of thunder 
as on some tremendous city lifted high above the world of men, 
and then you discuss the legitimacy or the possibility (I forget 
which) of putting in the cumulus with a few flicks of brush or 
rubber. You maintain a dizzy poise for one second, and the' 
next you are deciding as to the inadvisability of including clouds 
and landscape on the one plate. Who but photographers could 
bring things together like that ? 


Thunder and Lightning. 


More and more fascinating grew Mr. Cox's pictures, and more 
and more technical his talk, and the climax was reached when he 
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showed some slides which would have ravished 
the heart of Turner, and at the same time 
treated his hearers to a 'theory of electrical | 
conditions of the ,thunder cloud. ‘‘ Assuming the water 
to be in the form of minute globules "— (Slide т, “ The 
gemmy shower.’’—Thomson)—“ each globule may be electrically 
charged, possibly by friction, or by the process of its forma- 
tion "—(Slide 2, '' Live thunder."—Byron)—" and this charge 
resides on the surface, so that on the coalescing of two globules, 
other forces overcoming the repulsion of like charges "—(Siide 3, 
“ Black with thundrous clouds."— Milton)—'' two quantities 
of electricity are distributed on the surface of a resulting globule ’’ 
—(Slide 4, “ Red with stormy fire.’’—Wordsworth)—“ of twice 
the. volume of one of the originals. A simple mathematical 
calculation———" But I fled. 


~ 
~ 


Bowled Out. 


My correspondent who wrote that it was possible to walk 
through every street in Manchester before breakfast (a feat I 
disputed) now writes again to perform the necessary surgical 
operation. It appears that Every Street is actually the name 
of a thoroughfare in Ancoats. Thus I am knocked out, crum- 
pled up, floored, clean bowled, get it in the ribs, and anything 
else you like. In catching the old bird on the wink, my corres- 
pondent has Every reason for satisfaction. 


Life and Death. 


In Inverness, a prohibited area, I read that,“ photographers 
have had the time of their lives '' (owing to the demand for 
identification photographs). But in the Isle o1 Wight, another 
prohibited area, the magistrate has been hinting at the death 
penalty for the photographer who used his camera ; at least, he 
said that the death penalty would be inflicted in Germany. 
Evidently in prohibited areas photography just now is a matter 
of life and death. 


Exchanges. 


“ Television (or seeing along a wire) will be a thing accom- 
plished in the not distant future."— Dr. Fournier d'Albe at the 
Róntgen Society. 


Oft have I hung upon your speech, 
You goddess of the other end, 
And sometimes do you condescend 

To hear me if I half-beseech. 


But face of yours I've never seen, 
I know not if you're dark or fair, 
Or if you've straight or curly hair, 
Or if you're forty or eighteen. 


And now these doubts will be no more, 

I'll know for certain who is who, 

And glimpse you when you put me through, 
Апа watch your lips say, '' Two-three-four." 


When we can see along the 'phone, 
What sparkling, flashing, quivering fire 
Will fuse the intervening wire, 

At sight of you upon your throne. 


And when instead of “ Three-three-O,”’ 
You put me on to “ Three-O-three," 
Your face in passing just to see 

Will stay my word and still my woe. 


At distance we shall learn to scoff, 
Exchange across a city mile, 
The eye that’s glad, the wreathéd smile— 
What's that you say ? ... “ Ring off!” 
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MEMORIES. By Mns. F. CRUTIENDER. 
The original, a bromide print, was awarded u Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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As mentioned a short time ago, the competition for 
the best illustrated descriptions of holidays with the 
camera during 1916 brought forth 
such an extraordinarily large number 
of entries that a delay in announcing 
the prize-winners became inevitable. 
Each of the entries consisted of an article, in some 
cases running to several thousand words, and accom- 
panied by a series of photographs. To adjudicate on 
this mass of articles each of which described a personal 
holiday, meant a considerable amount of careful work, 
but we are glad to say that the task has at length been 
completed. The prize-winners are as follows :—First 
prize (five guineas), G. C. Weston, 22, Springwell 
Avenue, Harlesden, N.W. (a holiday at Isleworth and 
Kew). Second prize (two guineas), A. E. Avent, 89, 
Hartland Road, Kilburn (a holiday at the foot of the 
South Downs). Third prize (one guinea), H. B. Claude 
Bussey, 99, Radbourne Road, Balham, S.W. (a holiday 
in the Arun Valley). In addition to the above prizes, 
three extra prizes of half-a-guinca each have been 
awarded to H. T. Davey, Elstead, Milton Road, Bourne- 
mouth (““ With a Camera in Devonshire ”); E. S. 
Maples, Clyde House, Edgerton, Huddersfield (a holiday 
by the Solway); A. J. Linford, 17, Linden Road, 
West Green, N. (a holiday in Upper Wharfedale). 
Articles which ran the prize-winners very close were 
entered by C. R. Denton, of Blyth (a holiday in North- 
umberland) ; Charles Mason, Ryton-on-Tyne (a holiday 
at Bolton Abbey); Н. Akeroyd, 'Castleford, Yorks 
(a holiday in Upper Swaledale) ; Herbert Felton, 
Hanwell, W. (a holiday in the Cotswolds) ; Harold E. 
Tidman, Weston-super-Mare (a holiday on Exmoor). 
The success of this competition is very remarkable 
in view of the restrictions on amateur photography 
that have obtained during the past couple of years, 
and is eloquent evidence of the fact that under certain 
circumstances, when proper precautions are taken, 
the camera can still be used for pictorial purposes 
(by those who have a few days to spare for a necessary 
holiday) in various beauty spots in the British Isles 
as freely as in pre-war days. А great number of the 
competitors speak enthusiastically of the assistance and 
inspiration given them by THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
in this matter, and of the great utilitv of the list of 
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“ Permits and Prohibitions’ published by us during 
last holiday season. As some indication of the ex- 
tent of the districts visited for the brief war-time 
holidays described in the articles, in addition to those 
mentioned above, the following selection of places dealt 
with may prove interesting : Dane Valley, Staffordshire ; 
Bedfordshire ; Amberley, Cotswolds: North Wales ; 
Fletching, Sussex; Malton, Rievaulx, etc., Yorks; 
Central Perthshire ; Guilsborough ; Limerick, Ireland ; 
Llandudno ; Shillingford; Worcestershire and Here- 
fordshire ; Weston-super-Mare ; Capel Curig, N. Wales ; 
Lake District ; South Monmouthshire ; River Cherwell, 
Islip ; Tong, Shropshire ; Crieff ; Ashover, Derbyshire ; 
Perthshire (Roy Roy Country) ; Ilfracombe and Exeter ; 
Aberystwyth ; Christchurch and Sopley ; North Ireland: 
Knaresborough ; North Yorkshire Dales; Dingle. 
South-west Ireland ; River Nene, Northampton ; Hunt- 
ingdon ; Dartmoor ; Wales and Wye Valley. We hope 
during the next few months to publish the prize-winning 
articles, and a selection of the prints illustrating them. 


Art and politics in this country are not necessarily 
severed, though their ways are so diverse that it is seldom 
one hears of a man winning distinction in 
ART AND both. But Mr. Aylmer Maude, in his lecture 
POLITICS. at the Camera Club on the subject of Russia, 
gave an interesting explanation of the 
genesis of Russian art and literature, stating that this 
has arisen because it is compulsorily divorced from 
politics. To people with certain revolutionary tenden- 
cies—the tendencies need only be very mild, and such 
as in this country would excite not the smallest reproach 
—politics in Russia becomes a thing debarred. There- 
upon the energies which they would otherwise have 
thrown into state affairs they give to art. One channel 
of thought and emotion gains at the expense of the other, 
so that the revolutionary movement in Russia, whatever 
one may think of it in other respects, has generated 
almost everything that is worth while in Russian art. 
Mr. Maude instanced Tolstoi, perhaps the greatest 
of the Russians, as teaching that art shaped and directed 
the feelings of men, and that upon those feelings ulti- 
mately all law had to depend. 


Seldom have the glories of ancient Egypt been mar- 
shalled before a modern audience in so authoritative 
| and interesting a way as they were 
THE cOLOURS oF by Mr. E. W. Mellor, F.R.G.S., in 
ANCIENT EGYPT. his recent lecture before the Royal 
Photographic Society. He took his 
hearers back from the Ptolemies, who reigned only 
yesterday in Egypt, comparatively speaking, to the times 
of the Pyramids, which are the oldest monuments 
remaining of the civilisation of the Nile. Mr. Mellor's 
pictures, the results of several visits to Egypt, brought 
home the past so vividly that, for almost the first time, 
the figures sculptured on the friezes became human 
and even lovable. He took a number of colour photo- 
graphs in the tombs by the three-colour process, which, 
whatever time and patience it exacted, amply justified 
itself in Mr. Mellor's hands. In the ordinary photo- 
graphs he was careful to use a colour screen so as to get 
a certain amount of value, and a number of slides which 
were tinted by hand showed not only skill but feeling 
in the colouring. 
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severely limited by the present war restrictions, 

it is up to those of us who can spare a little 

time occasionally from war work, voluntary 
or otherwise, to look around for some sphere in which 
we can use our cameras with a free and untroubled 
conscience. There are yet certain branches of photo- 
graphy which permit of exploitation as they did during 
peace times, such as bird and nature photography, 
the photography of botanical specimens, furniture, 
still-life studies, etc., but these, in the majority of cases, 
appeal only to the worker who is inclined to specialise, 
and are somewhat outside the ability and inclination 
of the amateur who likes to dabble in general all-round 
work. 

In this direction the claims of the country are among 
our first thoughts when our minds are brought to bear 
on the question. When in imagination we are once 
more roaming the fields and woods and highwavs far 
from the bustle and noise of busy mankind, it is quite 
possible that our mental wanderings will bring us to 
some quiet and retired little farmhouse set on rolling 
bracken-clad and grassy moorland, or snuggling in 
some cosy little valley, where we can follow our hobby 
to our heart's content without any fear of interference 
from the powers of the land. 

Now that the farming question is so prominently 
before the public as a problem of national necessity 
and owing to the farmer's urgent need of labour, it is 
quite likely that many people who are photographers 
will be helping on the land this year, and for them the 
problem of camera material will need no solving. 
Besides these, there are a large number who dwell in 
the country in some small village or quiet country town, 
and suitable material also lies at their doorsteps, so 


МЕ that our field of photographic activity is 


tospeak. Others, however, are less fortunately situated 


in regard to this point, and live either in the heart of 
some large and dirty town or in the suburbs ; but now 
that the bicycle is in well nigh every household, and is, 
moreover, one of the cheapest and most convenient 
ways of covering a distance, even the country is not 
inaccessible to these individuals, and it is often surprising 
the number of really nice farms there are within easy 
reach of a town. 

The first thing is to settle upon some suitable Since: 
and as many people have friends or relatives engaged 
in farming or who live in the country, they should not 
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have much trouble in the matter. Those who are not 
in such a position may have more trouble to get what 
they want, but if they are of a sociable and cheerful 
disposition, and exercise these desirable qualities to the 
best advantage, they will in all probability be successful 
in their quest. They should endeavour to get into 
touch with the occupants of some farm by writing to 
the farmer and asking him to give permission to photo- 
graph about his place, his men engaged in their agricul- 
tural occupations, etc. ; of course, choosing a farm away 
from any prohibited area, and telling the farmer the 
reason of the request. The first outing with a few plates 
spent on the farmhouse and the inhabitants, and a few 
prints given to the owner, will go far to get into his 
good graces. Talk tothe farmer and his men (there аге 
few countrymen who are averse to a chat to relieve the 
quietness of their lives), and use the,camera freely in 
their presence, then vou will soon be on an easy and 
familiar footing with them, which will open out innumer- 
able photographic chances to the observant and active 
worker. Having secured a firm foundation on which to 
build our pictures, a little consideration of the best way 
to use our material to advantage will be useful. 

At first glance farm life and its environment seems 
very quiet and humdrum, and not likely to be productive 
of much photographic value. А look round at any of 
our exhibitions, however, not only photographic, but 
paintings, etc., etc., will soon convince the doubting 
person that such 15 not the case, for many fine and strong 
pictures have been made in which our British farm- 
steads have figured largely. In its fundamentals 
farm photography is the same as most other phases of 
the art, and practically any camera will be found to 
answer well for the purpose. Generally speaking, 
however, we have found that a camera of the hand and 
stand variety is the most useful, especially when fitted 
with a good lens of say F/6, and a decent shutter, as 
the subjects in the main are of a transitory nature and 
demand a fairly quick exposure. An expensive or 
elaborate instrument is not necessary by any means, 
and in all likelihood the reader will already have a 
camera of the tvpe enumerated. 

In regard to plates, these should be of a medium speed 
and orthochromatic, backed ; we have found the non- 
filter type of plate good for this class of work, as it does 
not need a filter, which is not very desirable when using 
a hand camera. 

‘It is necessary to get into the way of manipulating the 
camera as quickly as possible; there is no time 
for fumbling about with the scale and shutter, and we 
should be able to use our instrument without a moment's 
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hesitation, whenever a subject presents itself. For 
farm work of the categorv which includes most of the 
toil engaging the farm-men's energy, such as ploughing, 
sowing, sheep marking, rounding up, etc., we shall 
give an example of a few hours spent with our camera 
under typical circumstances. 

We were spending a weck-end in the country. One 
morning came with a flood of beautiful early spring 
sunshine, splendid for attractive and striking pictures. 
After breakfast we strolled into the farmyard to see if 
anything of interest was taking place, of course accom- 
panied by our camera. One of the men was busy repair- 
ing а sheep-pen, and we became engaged in a casual 
conversation, during the course of which we learnt that 
a large number of sheep were going to be branded that 
morning. While we were talking, from the distance 
came the baa-baa of many sheep, which we judged were 
the ones coming to the vard, and as this was our chance 
we made ready for their arrival. 

The stop of the lens was placed at F/8, and the shutter 
speed about r-20th of a second, a little too short perhaps, 
but just enough to avoid risk of movement. The lens 
was fitted with a small detachable hood, so that all 
unnecessary rays of light were shut off as much as 
possible, and was racked out to about thirtv-one feet, 
this being the hyperfocal distance for our lens. Thus 
we were sure that all of our pictures from sixteen feet 
to infinity would be in fairly sharp focus. For most 
cases this arrangement will suffice, but where a certain 
amount of differential focussing is wanted, then we have 
to depend upon our own judgment for calculating the 
correct distance, but a little practice soon makes this a 
fairly easy matter. Our slides were placed in one 
pocket, so that they were easily accessible ; the camera 
placed readv, with one slide in position ; and then we 
were ready for our flock of sheep now coming close to 
the farm. 

Not far away was a nice bend in the road, with a gentle 
rise, having a good background of trees bathed in a 
mistiness of luminous, fairylike sunshine, against which 
a group of strongly lighted sheep would be placed to 
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great advantage. At our feet a large tree cast a shadow, 
rich and cool, across the sunny road, in the shade of 
which we waited. 

Soon the whole mass of animals came into view, 
and after a little manceuvring our first exposure was 

made ; we had not time to make another, but changing 
our slide as quickly as possible we tried our luck from 
the back of the group. We then followed the sheep 
down to their marking place, keeping a watchful eye 
open for pictorial groupings, and continually moving our 
point of view and sometimes making an exposure, 
and laughing and talking and joking with the workers, 
at times getting them to suspend operations for a 
moment, whenever a good chance presented itself. 
And thus the time passed away, pleasantly and quickly 
and profitably, while our supply of plates soon came to 
an end. 

Most of us are familiar with ploughing scenes and the 
like, and many and many a fine picture can be made 
of the men and women working in the fields. But 
ploughing is not the only operation which takes place, 
for there are many minor operation—such as hedge 
cutting, feeding cattle, sheep, etc., to give one or two 
examples at random—which may be overlooked, but 
possess as good picture-making opportunities as the 
bigger and more prominent parts of farming. And then 
the good wife and her daughters will give numberless 
chances when feeding the hens and calves, and milking 
the cows, and fulfilling the varied occupations which 
keep them busy the whole day long. There is the farm- 
house and the barns and outhouses, some old and quaint 
and set within the most delightful surroundings, which 
is all good fortune for the man with the camera. For 
those with a taste for indoor work, there is often plenty 
of room in an ancient farmhouse, and plenty of charming 
nooks and interesting old corners, and, too, the inhabi- 
tants of the homestead—-all material, material in abund- 
ance for the camera. So to those who are at a loss for 
subjects, our advice is to trv one of Britain's old farm- 
stcads, as many and many an artist, both photographic 
and painter, have done to their advantage. 
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HEN I took up photography, some sixteen vears ago, 

as a pastime and interesting subject for study, I had 
no idea that many of the items of information which I should 
acquire by reading and attendance at society lectures would 
one day be of assistance to me in connection with the stern 
subject of war. Hut during the course of my training as an 
artillery signaller I have found that some of the most important 
points in the military lectures werc already familiar to me, 
owing to my having studied them in connection with photo- 
graphy. 

In setting up and aligning a heliograph it is essential that 
the operator should understand the law of optics relating to 
incident and reflected ravs-- a law well known to every amateur 
photographer who has studied thc copying of prints, parti- 
cularly by artificial light, or the photography of reflections in 
water. Levelling the “tripod for the support of a heliograph, 
lamp, compass, etc., is casy enough to a photographer, though 
often a tantalising business to one unaccustomed to its use. 

How to find the north by means of a watch is an item of 
information which probably every amateur has met with at 
some time or other in his photographic reading, and this 1s one 
of the things a signaller is taught. 

A photographer who has trained himself to observe, as dis- 
tinguished from see, takes in at a glance features in a landscape 
which entirely escape the notice of a beginner. How often, the 
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novice finds his print spoilt by an ugly telegraph pole, the pre- 
sence of which he was unaware of until the plate was developed. 
The old amateur sees it, and all the component parts of the 
scene, before he sets up his camera, and this habit of quick 
and minute observation is of the utmost importance to a signaller. 
The telegraph pole, for instance, may be an important object 
in connection with the field telegraph. Again, the habit of 
estimating distances, the observation of backgrounds, atmo- 
spheric effects, etc., are of great assistance to a signaller, and 
may be conducive to his personal safety. 

Signallers are required to understand the construction and 
know the names of the various parts of the apparatus they 
use. Where lenses are employed, as in the field telescope and 
lamps, the optical knowledge acquired in the study of photo- 
graphy simplifies the lessons, and enables the student to follow 
a demonstration without the necessity of making such copious 
notes as would otherwise be necessary. So, also, a familiarity 
with the principle of the parabolic reflector is useful in adjusting 
the electric signal lamp. 

I need hardly say that it has been very pleasant to find that 
there is, as it were, a connecting link between my favourite 
recreation and my new duties, and there is some satisfaction 
in knowing that the time spent in the pursuit of photography 
has not been altogether unprofitable from a national stand- 
point, 
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nently desirable to 
possess the best equip- 
ment obtainable for one’s 


photographic work, obser- 

i 1 vation teaches us that personal skill plus 

i familiarity wjth one’s apparatus—the out- 
come of experience—is a far greater factor in the 
production of successful work than the inanimate camera 
and its attendant accessories. No photographer, whether 
a veritable tyro or one more practised in the art, 
with no other means for making negatives than the 
cheapest form of box camera, need despair of turning 
out pictures of first-rate quality, providing that a certain 
amount of technical ability has been acquired, and that 
the limitations of this particular type of camera are borne 
in mind. 

My Own Camera. 

The camera in question is a No. oo Midg, which has a 
capacity of twelve plates or twenty-four films, but the exact 
make is of secondary importance, as the ideas employed 
for its betterment (i.e. the removal of some of the limita- 
tions inherent to this type of camera) can be utilised for 
any camera of similar design, and the advice here given 
is therefore the more confidently recommended to the notice 


of every hand-camera user. 
The Lens. 

At the outset, when buying the camera, attention was 
given to the lens, and in place of the ordinary R.R. usually 
supplied, a Beck lens was fitted at a small extra cost. 
This slight addition to the initial outlay has been more than 
justified, and anyone contemplating the purchase of a 
camera of this kind would be well advised to adopt a 
similar course. The same remark is also applicable in 
connection with the very necessary provision of adequate 
protection for the camera against dust, water, and occasional 
hard knocks. An inexpensive canvas case was procured 
for the purpose, and the motley assortment of stains it 
now bears—the result of rain, sea spray, etc.—is striking 
evidence of its usefulness. 


Extra Plate Sheaths. 


The misfortune of leaving all the plate-holders at home 
when going away for an extended holiday with this particu- 
lar camera necessitated the purchase of an extra set of 
these metal sheaths. This was annoying enough at the 
time, as the reader may well imagine, but the incident has 
since proved to be a blessing in disguise, the additional 
plate carriers being of the greatest assistance in expediting 
the work of loading and unloading the camera, particularly 
so when it has had to be done on tour in an altogether 
strange dark-rooni or in.the friendly (?) shelter of a boarding 
house coal cellar. The facts recorded in this paragraph 
may suggest to some the advisability of possessing addi- 
tional plate-holders; or, alternatively—if preferred— 
an extra set available for flat films, might prove to bea 
valuable asset at times. 

Due consideration was also given to the most important 
question of orthochromatics, and a serviceable set of three 
iso. screens, viz. X3, Хб and Xg respectively, fitted into 
a neat case, was procured through a local dealer from the 
makers of the camera. Then arose the problem of how best 


to ensure that the screens were to hand when needed. 


This was faced and solved, the solution being to have the 
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case of screens permanently attached to the camera itself. 
This was done by means of small brass screws through the 
bottom of case. А word of warning should perhaps be 
given here to anyone adopting this plan. Take the utmost 
care to place the case where it will be well out of the wav 
of other fittings or movements, and in such a position that 
will permit of the lid being opened easily for access to the 
screens ; also see that the fixing screws do not project 
on the inside of the camera. 


The Spir!t Level. 

Another matter dealt with was that of spirit levels. To 
some happy-go luckv souls, levels on а cheap hand camera 
would be considered the limit of extravagant refinement, 
but experientia docet. In hand-camera work, particularly 
when one has to rely upon a small view-finder as the sole 
aid in composing, it is an exceedingly difficult task to hold 
the camera exactly square. The distortion resulting from 
tilting, especially if near-by buildings are included in the 
scene, will prove to be a source of keen disappointment. 
To obtain all-round accuracy two levels are really needed, 
one at top for use when the camera is in the upright position, 
the other at side so that it is brought into operation when 
a lengthwise picture is taken. The best kind of level is 
undoubtedly the T pattern as it gives both vertical and 
horizontal indications. Here, as in other instances, the 
cost is small, levels of the type recommended being only 
about a shilling each. 


A Tripod Necessary. 


The last item to mention, although certainly not. least. 
. in point of importance, isastand. Itmay seem paradoxical, 
but the writer is strongly of opinion that no hand-camera 
user's equipment is complete without a thoroughly efficient 
tripod. A few moments’ consideration will, however, 
confirm this. Unless one is prepared to confine operations 
to snapshots in sunshine, it will soon be found that, when 
using the fastest plates available, and with the lens aperture 
at its maximum, there are many subjects and circumstances 
which demand an exposure which cannot be successfully 
given with the camera held in the hand. Again, in photo- 
graphing interiors, or when it is necessary to stop down 
the lens to secure sharp detail (as in some branches of archi- 
tectural work), the need of a stand will be even more mani- 
fest. Do not make the mistake of supposing that there is 
sure to be something upon which to rest the camera: 
even if there should happen to be a more or less convenient 
“something,” it will, at the best, be only a makeshift. 
There are numerous suitable patterns of tripods on the 
market which combine, as far as possible, the desirable 
but somewhat conflicting merits of compactness, porta 
bility and strength. Several years’ experience -- under great:y 
varying circumstances—- leads the present riter to strongly 
advocate the claims of the “Jay Nay” Quickset 
stand. 

The expenditure of a little thought, time, and money 
along the lines indicated will not only prove to be an excel- 
lent investment to the careful worker, by reason of enhanced 
results, but will also verify the claim made at tbe commence- 
ment of this article, namely, that good work can be done 
with a simple and inexpensive outfit. Incidentally, the 
actual work of fitting up a magazine camera as described 
will provide a few hours of interesting occupation for one 
or two winter evenings, before the opening of the Spring 
(camera) campaign. 
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From time to time on this page refer- 
ence has been made to the usefulness of 
the comparison method of study. The 
arrival of a pair of prints for a recent 
competition affords us a welcome oppor- 
tunity of pointing a few pictorial morals 
with the aid of these two examples. At 
first thought one might expect to find one 
or other of such a pair leading all the way. 
But a little quiet consideration shows us 
that while honours are perhaps not 
" easy," yet there is not a very marked 
difference when all the chief points are 
considered. It is convenient to refer to the two prints by the 
letters А and B, but this without any suggestion of order of merit. 

Technically regarded, print A is perhaps the better, in so far 
as it shows more delicacy of gradation. The general effect here 
is more delicate or gradual, i.e. not socontrasty But it does not 
therefore follow that A is the better picture. We may have some 
special aim in suggesting a forceful effect. In other words, the 
technical quality which is by general consent accepted as good 
may not be the best suited for every aim; that is to say, the 
best technical quality is that by which the desired effect is best 
suggested. We note that one figure is standing, the other seated. 
The first position suggests life, vigour, movement; the latter 
prompts the idea of repose, calm, quiet, rest. 

With regard to general effect, B is the quieter composition. 
Here we have one unmistakable leading idea, viz., the face of 
the figure. The garment—which, by the way, looks more like a 
blanket than a shawl—is in no way competitive with the face. 


A.—OLD NANNIR. 


By J. L. Wildman. 


March 12, 1917. 


VONSIRUCTIVE CRITICISM.—78. 


The distribution of light and shade is simple, broad. and accept- 
able. Comparing these points in A, we there find more scattering 
of interest. There are more things to look at ; not only the face, 
but also the hands, shawl, fringe, sleeves, apron, chair are all 
features which we can look at if we care to do so. Неге then we 
see the effect of simplicity of theme, and how it makes for direct- 
ness of appeal. We must not, however, infer any cast-iron 
rules and say the simplicity obtained by omission is therefore 
always desirable. We all know, for instance, the difficulty in 
portraiture of dealing satisfactorily with the hands, yet this 
should not prompt us to evade it by always hiding or omitting 
the hands. In A the hands are admirably posed— or perhaps 
we should say disposed. Their note of quietness well accords 
with the facial expression. In A we note that there is not quite 
the same concentration of lights and shades, not the same 
breadth of effect as іп B. This point should be carefully noticed, 
as in many instances breadth is the chief factor in pictorial effect. 
which often accounts for the truth of sayings such as, “* Pictorial 
effect is more a matter of treatment than of subject," and, 
‘“ [t matters far more how we photograph than what we photo- 
graph." In portraiture work nearly always the final note is 
struck by good or bad, i.e. right or wrong, tone, light and shade, 
modelling, and texture. One of the fundamental facts to note 
and bear in mind is that there is no part of a face or head that is 
really quite flat, although certain parts — the brow, for instance 
——areapproximately so. The necessary result is that in nature— - 
i.e. our sitter—there is no part that is absolutely flat in tone— 
i.e. in monotone, in the strict sense of that usually misused term. 
Therefore any noticeably large flat-toned part of a head or face 
may spoil an otherwise good print. 


By J. L. Wildman, 


B.—" Гм Eicuty TO-DAY.’ 


From the Weekly Competition. 
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GENERAL JOFFRE. | By Mercy (Paris). 
From the Platinotype Company's Exhibition of Pictorial Portraiture now open at the Camera Clib, 17, John Street, Ade!phi, 
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A SPLASH OF SUNLIGHT. | By SWERRIL SCHELL 
From the Platinotype Company's. Exhibition of Pictorial Portraiture now open al the Camera Club, 17, Jokn Street, A delphi. 
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PORTRAIT. 


By Erras GOLDENSKY. 
From the Platinotyp: Company's Exhibition of Pictorial Portraiture now open at the Camera Club, 17 John Street, Adelphi. 
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" WITH GENTLY GROWING GLEAM." 
Dy 


К. Matsura (Japan). 

The original of this picture 
was exhibited at the London 
Salon of Photography, and 1s 
a good example of Japanese 
Pictorial Photography. From 


* Photograms of the Year." 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


All Support Leicester. 


Just as I anticipated, the Leicester Photographic 
Society have been rewarded for their public-spirited 
policy by having a great success in respect to their 
annual exhibition. The open class was a fine 
collection of work, and included some 160 examples 
of the latest from London, Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Leeds, Bradford,, Sheffield, Sunderland 
and Glasgow workers, and many other smaller 
societies were represented. Mr. Т. С. Evans (Clap- 
ham) sent in some fine work, and. thoroughly de- 
served his successes. 
torious and interesting because the judges were 
unaware of any of the competitors’ names. The 
members’ work was well up to the standard of 

ast exhibitions, and Mr. T. A. Ward followed up 

is recent success in the excursions competition by 
securing the handsome Bankart cup апа medal. 
Mr. Ludlam secured two caskets, one in the class 
for members who have previously won awards, 
and one in lantern slides. 


Leicester А wards. 

The open class, undoubtedly ап "exceedingly 
strong one, contained some pictures that had been 
seen before at the London shows, yet аз а provin- 
cial effort the collection was without question the 
best gathered since the opening of the war. Mr. 
Т. €. Evans was indeed fortunate in securing two 
caskets, a medal and a *''highly commended” 
with four exhibits out of six entries. To quote 
the consensus of local opinion, '' his work un- 
doubtedly deserved it.” he full list of winners 
is as lows, and several others were also highly 
commended : Class A, the Bankart cup and silver 
medal: '' The Mill," by T. A. Ward. Class B: 
Casket, “ December," by J. Ludlam; medal 
" Harbour at Eventide," by J. R. Hartshorn ; 
diploma, * Through the Mist," by J. G. Skinner. 
Class С: Plaquette, ** Interested," by Е. J. Smith ; 
medal, °“ Lathkill Dale," b . H. Boothawav ; 
diploma, ** A Portrait," by Miss L. Dilkes. Class D : 
Casket, J. Ludlam; medal, W. Frith; diploma, 
J. E. Croydon. Class E : Casket,'' Portrait Study,” 
by T. C. Evans: casket (withheld), * A London 
Lane," by T. С. Evans; medal, ** Sunbeams," by 
Miss Blanche J. Mercer; medal, ** Greater love, 
etc.," by C. Upton Cooke ; medal, '* Figure Study,” 
by Angus Basil; medal (withheld), '* The Toilet,” 
by T. C. Evans. 


Dewsbury Exhibition. 

I am fairly among the exhibitions this week, and 
must not overlook the excellent members' effort 
of the Dewsbury Photographic Society. They have 
mustered fifty-one prints of a fairly good standard, 
taking into consideration the serious work that is 
being demanded of and freely given by the Dews- 
bury rank and file. The landscape and seascape is 
by far the strongest of the four classes, viz., land- 
scape and seascape, portraiture, architecture, and 
genre work. ‘There is a praiseworthy attempt bv 
practically all the members to infuse good tone 
values in their work. Mr. Albert Lyles, the genia! 
secretary, is well to the fore, as usual, with oil 
work, and Mr. Gundill does well in thc landscape 
and seascape examples. 


A Colour Scheme. 


The next exhibition I wish to refer to is that 
now open in Bradford City Art Gallery, Cartwright 
Memorial Hall. It will be open tor some weeks 
is free, and consequently there will be little diffi- 
culty in the way of anyone in Yorkshire or neigh- 
bourhood seeing the show at leisure. I under- 
stand something like 160 pictures were submitted 
to the selecting judge, Mr. Harold С. Grainger, 
who finally accepted 125 exhibits, all of which are 
mounted and passe-partout framed to two stock 
sizes, 12 by 10 in. or 15 by 12 in. А scheme of 


The Camera Club (17, John Street, Adelphi).—On Thursday, 
March 15, Mr. C. H. L. Emanuel will give a lecture entitled 


‘“ The Light Side of Photography.” 


Royal Photographie Society (35, Russell Square, W.C.).— 
On Tuesday, March 13, Mr. D. Seth-Smith will lecture on '' The 


Photography of Wild Animals in Captivity.” 


It was all the more meri- - 


light-coloured mounts has been adopted, and the 
etfect produced, I am told, is very fine indeed; in 
the opinion of some it makes a show much ahead 
ot any previously held at Bradford. It is a bold 
statement to make, and I must reserve my con- 
firmation, or otherwise, for the present, until I 


have had the opportunity of judging for myself. 


This is war time, says my Bradford correspondent, 
and one wonders what they could have done in the 
piping times of peace. Again 1 say, members and 
exhibitors do not wish us to shut down their only 
means of testing their forwardness in pictorial 
effort. 


Edinburgh Exhibition. 

The annual open exhibition of the Edinburgh 
Photographic Society is well to the fore in numbers 
and quality ; in fact, one cannot but note the 
comparatively high level of merit that has been 
attained in the present venture with those in the 
past. It includes photographs and lantern slides 
of varied subjects, and some war pictures. The 
Society's medal has been awarded as follows: Pic- 
tures, any subject (open), Rev. W. J. Hansell, James 
Hay; any subject (members only), G. H. Hanlin, 
W. Lawson; architecture, Blane prize (members 
only), John Wanless ; lantern slides (open), Herbert 
Felton; lantern slides, Blane prizes (members), 
G. Н. Hanlin, Miss Stella Maleolin. 


Two Clever Ideas. 

The Glasgow and West of Scotland, in order to 
give interest to their recent members’ exhibition 
adopted two very clever expedients. At the close 
ot the exhibition they obtained the services of Mr. 
D. Forrester Wilson, who passed in review some 
forty of the exhibits. His criticisms were made 
tor the most part constructive, and were intended 
to help the exhibitors to improve their work. A 
class of photograph that in many cases could be 
improved was where the masses, either dark or 
light, gave a patchy effect. A little more care at 
the time of selection. of subject would generallv 
make an improvement in this respect by giving а 
better point of view. It was a good idea of the 
Glasgow society, and is on the lines of а similar 
experiment tried at the Northern shows, when a 
certain. Yorkshire painter-artist gave several Satur- 
day afternoons for a like purpose of criticism. 


Don't Abandon the Exhibition. 


The other teature of the Glasgow exhibition was 
the display of past work, and I am told this was а 
brilliant success. There has been such а great 
change in the style of work presented at the exhibi- 
tions of the past few years that the present-dav 
membership would be greatly interested in a dis- 
play of the work of about eight or twelve years 
ago, when close-up framing and a heavier type of 
exhibit was in vogue. Of course such a show as 
I indicate wants to be kept distinct from the exhibits 
of to-day, and, if possible, shown under the condi- 
tions that obtained in the past. My own view of 
the best method is to ask the workers ot the period 
to loan eight, ten, or a dozen of their exhibits of 
the kind I refer to; and let it be understood no 
work should be included of the past five years 
or even of a more remote period, if desired. Societies 
who fear a shortage of new work should not be 
deterred by the difficulties of the present period. 


To Stage a Portfolio. 


Very often secretaries have some difficulty in 
finding a handy means of displaying a portfolio 
of prints to the best advantage in a club room, so 
that all the members may see it under some degree 
of comfort. From the South London Photographic 
Society I have just received an account of an excel- 
lent method of displaying a portfolio at one of 
their recent meetings. Unable to obtain the room 


until almost the meeting hour, Mr. W. E. White 
devised the following scheme. The pictures were 
previously mounted (at home) on large cardboard 
screens, backed up with wood strengthening stays, 
and covered in suitably tinted paper. All that 
had to be done on the exhibition night was to set 
the screens up round the room on ledges which 
happened to be there, a matter of a very few minutes. 
The whole effect was very neat and attractive. 
The prints were judged by Mr. Gideon Clark, 
F.R.P.S., and the silver medal for the best set of 
prints contributed to the folios during the year was 
awarded to Mr. W. E. White. 


Cardiff Keen and Alert. 


The Cardiff Camera Club had an especial treat 
at their last meeting, tor the president took his 
audience round about Lake Coniston, which to the 
Welshmen was entirely new ground.  Naturall 
Windermere, Grasmere, and Rydal Water, wit 
their historical associations with the poets of the 
past, loomed large in the picture. Many of my 
readers know something of the grandeur of Lake- 
land, and many cannot realise its magnitude. I 
have not heard Mr. W. J. Holloway's description 
of the Lake district, but I know sufficient of the 
area he covered to appreciate the measure ot delight 
the Cardiff members expressed. I well remember 
the literary and pictorial treat when I first heard 
Mr. Percy Lund give his'* Nature Poets and Nature 
Pictures," which is drawn from the same area of 
water, mist, and imagination. The club are press- 
ing along towards their exhibition. The members 
had, in addition to the lantern lecture referred to 
above, a very excellent one-man show of prints by 
one of the members, Mr. L. J. Smith. 


The €roydon Syllabus. 


Crovdon Camera Club sends out for March, 
April, and May à very neat and effective syllabus 
Its delicate neatness is not its only merit, for it 
gives cover to a most excellent list of lectures and 
demonstrations, which will no doubt fortify the 
members to be prepared for * anything that crops 
ON which, by the way, is also a lecture title. One 
of the early events is the Easter Monday excursion, 
when a medal will be given bv the president for 
the best picture taken. Good seed in well-prepared 
land should provide a fruitful harvest. 


** My Hobby." 

Mr. Herbert Lisett, the treasurer of the R. P. S., 
and known among his friends as the “© apostle 
of optimism," lectured at Hampshire House Photo- 
graphic Society on ‘ My Hobby "—and some 
lantern slides. He said that ** though these are 
days of limitations, if we are doing our obvious 
duty we should be working harder than ever, our 
efforts being directed into the least selfish channels, 
tor it should be the earnest endeavour of even the 
least efficient amongst us to devote as much time 
as possible to National Service. But though cir- 
cumstances have created an enforced pause in our 
attitude towards our periods of relaxation, times 
of rest are essential, and if work is a necessity, play 
is a duty." The lecturer's hobbies were gardening 
and photography, and in spite of the restrictions on 
the practice of the latter under the provisions of 
the Defence of the Realm Act, we can find un- 
limited delight in unearthing old negatives, in re- 
membering old pictures, and in reconstructing the 
environments in which they were taken. We 
can record the shadows and sunlight even when 
we are confined with our cameras to the limited 
areas ої our gardens, and we can always train our 
perceptive faculties by noting the varying appear- 
ances of our favourite buildings and scenes when 


bathed in brightest sunshine and when softened 
and modestly veiled in the diaphanous garments 
of the mist. 


tion of prints selected from the 1916 Affiliation competition 
is on view until March 31. 


On the evening of Friday, March 23, 


at 7.30 p.m., the occasion of the Affiliation secretaries’ meeting, 


A house exhibi- 
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it is proposed that after official business the criticisms on the 
pictorial and scientific prints selected for circulation, prepared 
by Mr. F. С. Boyes and Dr. С. Н. Rodman, shall be delivered. 
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A SIMPLE ENLARGING STAND. 


HE simple home-made enlarging 
| stand described below will be found 
a greatg convenience to all those who 
have occasion to make enlargements 
fairly frequently, and is well worth the 
small trouble and outlay of construction. 

Essentially, it consists of two stout 
parallel wooden rails on which slide the 
easel and the platform holding the 
enlarging lantern, the whole being & 
supported on four legs, and forming „ 
a firm stand for the apparatus. 

The two rails (AA) are of 3 in. 
by 1j in. wood, and may be from 
6 ft. to 7 ft. long; these are held 
together and kept parallel by four 
flat pieces of wood (BB, CC), those 
at the two ends being nailed flat on , 
to the rails, while the two middle 
pieces are let in, as shown at CC. 

The legs are of the same material 
as the rails, and may be of any 
convenient height. Fig. 1b shows 
the method of fixing so as to allow 
a slight shoulder at D to take the 
weight of the rails. The legs 
should be stayed together by cross 
pieces, as at E, F, figs. 1a and b, 
and the whole will be found to be 
quite firm and steady. 

The platform on which the en- 
larger stands is merely a piece of 
flat board fitted with two runners, 
shown by the dotted lines in fig. 2, 
and at F in fig. 1b, fixed so as to 
slide freely between the rails. A 
few pieces of beading may con- 
veniently be fitted on the upper 
side of the board, to fix the posi- 
tion of the lantern, and to ensure its 
being placed centrally over the rails. 

The last part of the apparatus to be 
described is the easel. This is so arranged 
as to slide from side to side across the 
rails, and also to be easily raised or 
lowered. The sliding base is fitted with 
two runners (GG, fig. 3a) to move be- 
tween the rails. On the upper side of 
the base are fixed four strips of wood 
(HH), as shown in section in 3b, to form 
a groove in which slides the board (K) 
carrying the uprights which hold the 
eascl itself. These uprights are made of 
three ‘pieces of wood fastened together, 
as in 3c, and held to the board (K) by 
means of iron right-angle brackets. 

The easel proper may be made from a 
large glazed picture frame; а hinged 
back is fitted, and two springs from an 
old printing frame will serve to hold the 
back in position. А sheet of white paper 
marked with the sizes of bromide paper 
in use and fixed to the back board will 
be found desirable. 

In use the bromide paper is laid on 
the hinged back, the frame closed and 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories, of a 


novel description by readers of THE А. P. AND P. N, are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 


and photographs. 


placed in the groove in the uprights. 
The frame may be raised or lowered by 
the following means : An ordinary dresser 
hook is screwed in near the bottom of 
the back of the frame; a length of blind 
cord, fixed at one end to the top of one 
upright, is passed over the hook (which 
is so placed as to point downwards), and 
fastened at the other end near the top 
of the second upright to a small blind- 


Fig. 3 


cord fastener, round which the cord is 
twisted several times. The frame is 
raised by shortening the cord passing 
round the hook ; on removing the frame, 
it can be immediately replaced in its 
former position by sliding it down the 
grooved uprights until the hook again 
catches the cord. 

Ап apparatus exactly similar to the 
one described above has been in use by 
the writer for two years, and has proved 
thoroughly satisfactory in every way. 

In conclusion, it will be found advisable 
to mark a scale of distances along one of 
the rails, so that, having once noted the 
position of the easel for any particular 
degree of enlargement, it may be re- 
placed in that position at any future 
time should that degree of enlargement 
be again required. L. W. C. 
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A CHEAP AND EFFICIENT DARK- 
ROOM LAMP. 


НЕ. question of a really suitable dark- 

room lamp is now receiving more 
attention from photographers than pre- 
viously, and in view of this, the following 
details tor the construction of a cheap and 
efficient candle lamp, suitable for use in 
developing either bromide papers ог 
plates, may not be out of place. The 
materials required are inexpensive and 
easily obtainable. 

Fron: the sweetshop procure one of the 
cylindrical tins used for putting up caramel 
toffee. Mine cost nothing, but these tins 
are now being utilised for packiny articles 
sent to our heroes at the front, and have 
acquired a certain value in consequence. 
The cost, however, should uot exceed 
3d. or 4d. The one I obtained is twelve 
inches high by six inches in diameter, 
and the measurements which follow may 
be varied according to the size oí tin 
obtained. The lid of the tin is to form 
the bottom of the lamp, and in the centre 
ot what is Low the top, a circular opening 
two inches in diameter is cut out. On 
two sides of this opening punch a small 
hole, and fix a piece of galvaniscd iron 
wire, with a loop in thc centre pointing 
inside the tin as shown. Now make a 
small hole in the centre of a circular disc 
of tin, four inches diameter, and to this 
fix a piece of wire with a small hook on 
the end, so that this will engage the 
loop mentioned above, and hang inside 
the tin a half inch below the top. This 
serves the double purpose of light trap 
and ventilator. Orne and a half inches 
from the bottom, cut an opening in the 
body of the tin seven inches high, and 
equal to a third of the circumference, 
and in the centre of the hd (which it must 
be remembered now forms the bottom of 
the lamp) glue or seccotine a piece of 
wood through which a small sharp nail 
has been driven to take the candle, or as 
an alternative to this the lamp is suffi- 
ciently large to 
accommodate a 
small tin candle 
holder. Now 
measure the 
circumference of 
the tin with a 
length of string, 
and obtain a 
piece each of 
canary andruby 
fabric of equal 
size, stitching 
these together 
so that they will 
form a kind of 
hollow tube 
which will slip 
snugly but not 
too tightly 
round the tin. 
This completes 
the article, and 
it willbeobvious 
that by simply 
twisting round 
the fabric, yel- 
low or ruby 
light can be used at will. By working 
at some little distance from the light, 
the single thickness of ruby fabric will 
be found quite safe for even extra rapid 
plates. A reference to the sketch will 
help out the description. W. E. 
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ON BUYING SECOND-HAND APPARATUS. 


AT times like the 
present there are 
very few if anv 
workers, in want 
of additional ap- 
paratus, who are 
not tempted to 
try and fill their 
wants by recourse 
to the second-hand market available 
each week in the advertisement pages 
of THE A. P. AND Р. N. Perhaps there 
is a natural prejudice against anything 
in the nature of second-hand, but those 
who feel this may be assured that this 
need not in any way be entertained, 
provided the vendor has a sufficiently 
good standing; and it may be added 
in passing that the regular advertisers 
in this journal are above reproach in 
this matter, and very good value 
indeed will be given for any sum laid 
out with them. 

There are, however, one or two 
points that need to be observed in 
the purchase of second-hand cameras 
or other apparatus, that the worker 
wil do well to assure himself upon 
before, in fact, he brings the deal to a 
conclusion, which it is proposed to 
touch on in the course of these notes. 

Every dealer in second-hand goods 
is willing to send any article on ap- 
proval against a deposit of its value, 
and if the worker himself is not very 
expert he will do well to examine the 
instrument with a view to satisfaction 
on the points set forth below, rather 
than trust too much to appearances. 

In the first place, it is wise to go 
to a large and well-known dealer with 
a reputation, or if dealing with a 
private individual, through the medium 
of an advertisement, to arrange to 
have the apparatus for inspection, 
using the deposit system of this journal 
if the advertisement is seen there, 
or other means of assuring each of 
the honesty and integrity of thc other. 

With regard to the selection of 
second-hand apparatus, the worker 
must be guided by what he intends to 
do with and to expect from it, and in 
an article of this sort space will not 
permit consideration of the apparatus 


needed for various branches of work. 
The worker will do well to fix his mind 
on a certain make or pattern that he 
knows has a good reputation, and this 
should be in every sense upon a recent 
model. There are to be met with in 
the second hand lists much in the way 
of cameras and lenses that, ten or 
twelve years ago, were in the heydav 
of their popularity, but these same 
instruments can now be bought for 
a very few shillings. The reason 
may be broadly attributed to two 
causes: either the articles in question 
have been very much used or mis- 
used, and are therefore in an inferior 
condition, or they belong to a class 
that is heavy, bulky, and generally 
inconvenient in working, being super- 
seded by the superiority in lightness 
and compactibility afforded by the 
modern instrument. The purchaser. 
therefore, will be well advised to select 
a type by a well-known maker that 
is fairly modern, and though the reduc- 
tion in price may not seem so tempting, 
the ultimate result of the deal will 
be more satisfactory, both when the 
apparatus is in use, or when it is 
desired to dispose of it again. While 
on the matter of price, it may be as well 
to point out that when the apparatus 
in question is not at hand for examina- 
tion, this, to the beginner, is often 
very misleading. 

In a current second-hand list, issued 
by a well-known house, we find two 
cameras by the same maker, identical 
in every respect as far as the general 
specification goes, yet one is priced at 
20 per cent. more than the other. 
The beginner would possiblv choose 
the cheaper, but he would most likely 
find that either it was a much older 
model, inferior in one or two minor 
details or points of construction, or 
that it was in very poor condition 
through rough usage. Price, then, 
is not by any means an infallible guide, 
while again, when dealing with a 
good firm, it does form a reliable index 
as to the quality of an instrument 
when comparisons like the above are 
possible. For a good modern instru- 
ment, in first-class condition, 20 per 


` cent., or, at the most, 25 or 30 per 


cent. off the present list price, may 
be considered a fair reduction. 
Anything more than this is to be 
regarded with caution, as the article 
is likely to be either in indifferent con- 
dition or of an old-fashioned design. 

In testing a second-hand camera it is 
not sufhicent merely to expose a few 
plates or run off a spool of film. The 
fact that the instrument is satisfac- 
tory in this respect may prove that 
the shutter is in proper working order, 
and that the camera slides, etc., are 
lightproof, but the worker should 
look as well for signs of hard wear or 
misuse. The lens should be examined 
as to polish—a new anastigmat, for 
example, or even one that has had a 
considerable amount of careful usage 
is brilliant, bright and clear, indicative 
of the highest possible finish; while 
a very much misused lens, that has 
constantly been rubbed, wiped, and 
polished by its owner, in removing 
dust or foreign substances that should 
never have bcen allowed to get there, 
takes on a dull misty appearance, 
very much like a fincly ground glass, 
which has a serious effect on its power 
of sharp definition. As the actual 
test of the quality of a lens is far beyond 
the skill of the average amateur, the 
makers' known reputation and the con- 
dition of the lens are the best guides 
to the inexperienced, any little-known 
instruments under fancy names being 
regarded with suspicion. 

One advantage of selecting a modern 
instrument by a well-known maker is 
that we may assure ourselves that the 
optical equipment on which so much 
depends is of first-class quality. The 
shutter should also be tested at all 
positions of the index against the light, 
in order to assure ourselves that it 
closes properly after exposure and 
works smoothly. If the instrument 
is purchased, any speeds it may possess 
should be carefully tested by experts, 
such as Messrs. Beck, of Cornhill. 

Slides or plate-holders should be 
tested for lightproof quality by being 
loaded with dry plates or sheets of 
bromide paper under glass, and laid 
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in the sun or strong light for at least 
an hour. The plates or papers may 
then be developed, and it will be easily 
seen if fog is present. This test can be 
made more definite if a strip of black 
Opaque papcr is first laid longways 
across the surface of the plate before 
the dark slide is closed. The part 
thus protected should remain abso- 
lutely clear and make any fogged 
portions more obvious. 

In the case of film cameras, care 
should be taken to see if the back of 
the instrument is well fitting. The 
bellows, if any doubt is felt, may be 
tested for lightproofness by taking 
the camera into the dark-room and, 
after extending the front as far as it 
will go and placing a miniature pocket 
flash lamp inside, any pinholes in the 
leather or cloth may be easily seen and 
corrected. Oran ordinary electric light 
bulb can be placed in the camera, 
connected with a flex; the back of 
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the camera is covered over and 
the light turned on; in a dark room 
any light leaking through pinholes, 
etc., in the bellows, can then be readily 
detected. 

We now come to what is possibly 
the most important factor that we have 
to consider, i.e. the effectiveness of 
screws, and the general rigidity of the 
moving parts. The front must be 
in exact vertical and horizontal parallel 
with the back, especially if a wide- 
aperture anastigmat lens 15 being 
used. It must also be firm, and free 
from any wobble or vibration when 
extended. 

In a very much worn camera it will 
be found that there is а general 
shakiness and lack of rigidity; that is, 
in reality, one of the worst of a camera’s 
imperfections. Each screw, nut, bolt 
or moving part should be quite firm 
in its bush or thread, and should work 
A loose- 
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working winding key in a film camera, 
for instance, may, by the slack winding 
of the film, cause either bad definition 
through the film being out of the fccal 
plane, or light-struck edges through 
being wound loosely on the receiving 
spool. In considering the case of a 
second-hand camera, as in almost 
everything else, it is the small things 
that count. 

There is, in conclusion, just one 
point that the amateur of less experi- 
ence may be warned against when 
dealing with a private vendor, and that 
is the production of a print or series 
of prints from negatives taken with 
the instrument. This is no guide at 
all; good work may be done by anyone 
familiar with its peculiarities with a 
cheap camera, or even a first-class one 
in bad condition through misuse, but 
this is certainly not the type of camera 
for the beginner or those not tho- 
roughly expert at the business. 


NEGATIVES BY USE OF TRANSFEROTYPE PAPER. 


A METHOD OF MAKING NEGATIVES CHEAPLY. 
Special to " The А. P. & P. №." By VAL. E. BEYNON, 


N the publication recently of the Kodak booklet, ' Kodak 
Pictures by Some who Make them," my attention was 
first drawn to the transferotype paper—a bromide paper for 
transferring to glass, wood, paper, etc. Having obtained a 
packet of this paper it was found easy to work, and after making 
a positive transparency it occurred to me that negatives might 
be made easily and cheaply in a similar manner. Not having 
seen any article on the subject I decided to make experiments 
in that direction. 

My procedure was as follows :—А piece of quarter-plate size 
paper was cut in half—as my camera sheaths carry 3} by 24 in. 
plates—and one piece placed in the sheath, and a piece of 34 by 
24 in. glass (an old negative cleaned) inserted on the top to 
keep it flat, and exposed in the same manner as an ordinary 
plate. The exposed paper was then developed and fixed in 
the usual way, except development was carried a little farther 
than would be correct for an ordinary bromide print. After 
a thorough washing it was transferred to the piece of glass 
previously referred to, following the instructions supplied with 
the packet of paper, the result being a glass negative equal to 
one made on an ordinary photographic plate. The accompany- 
ing print is an untouched enlargement from same, which proves 
excellent detail can be obtained. (The print sent by Mr. Beynon 
is excellent.--Eb. A. P.) 

lhe negative is, of course, reversed as regards right and left, 
but this is no disadvantage if enlargements are made, as the 
negative is simply reversed in the carrier of the enlarging 
lantern. 

The only drawback to this method of making negatives is 
the length of exposure required, but for general work this will 
not be a serious item. The correct exposure can be easily 
ascertained if a test strip is made in a similar manner to that 
for ordinary bromide printing. This can be carried out by 
inserting slide of plate-holder in a series of steps during test, 
and noting the strength of light by a meter, also class of sub- 
ject, for future reference. As a rough guide for the beginner, 
if the time given by exposure meter or table is half a second for 
ordinary plates, try half a minute. 

When focussing, if good detail is required, allowance must 
be made for the paper being the thickness of the glass out of 
focus, and the lens should therefore be racked in toward the 
plate that distance—or the focussing screen may be reversed. 

Besides being an interesting procedure, the cost of producing 
a negative is decidedly cheaper than in the ordinary way. In 
the above case a 34 by 2} in. glass negative at present costs 
three-halfpence, while a transferotype negative made as described 
costs rather less than a halfpenny. 


quite easily and smoothly. 
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A further increase in the price of plates is announced by 
the leading plate-makers, owing to the continued increase in 
the cost of raw materials. The following are the revised prices 
of some of the regular sizes per dozen. Other sizes and quanti- 
ties in about the same proportion: 34 by 24, 15. 6d. ; 41 by 34, 
25. 3d. ; 5 by 4, 45.; 5} by 34, 4s. : Of by 4}, 5s. ; 84 by 6}, 
gs. 6d. 

The next ordinary meeting of the Photomicrographie Society 
will be held on Wednesday, March 14, at 7 p.m., at King's 
College Bacteriological Laboratories, 62, Chandos Street, W.C., 
when E. A. Pinchin, F.R.M.S., will lecture on '' The Photo- 
graphy of Diatoms.” Visitors are invited and cards of admis- 
sion may be obtained on application to the hon. sec., J. G. 
Bradbury, 1, Hogarth Hill, Finchley Road, Hendon, London, 
N.W. 


Toronto Camera Club’s twenty-sixth annual exhibition wiil 
be held in the Art Museum, Toronto, from May 2 to 16. A 
gold medal will be awarded to the best print in the Salon, and 
there are six classes, in which silver and bronze medals are 
offered as awards. All exhibits (which should be mounted but 
not framed) from points outside Canada must be sent by fost. 
The closing date for the receipt of pictures is April то. Entry 
forms and full particulars may be obtained on application to the 
secretary, Mr. Albert Kelly, 2, Gould Street, Toronto, Canada. 


Sunday Rambles in London.—In reference to our recent 
paragraph concerning these rambles, we are informed that 
Mr. A. Н. Blake's lecturing engagements will not permit of 
his returning to London in time to conduct the Clerkenwell 
ramble announced for March 18. In place of this, however, 
a ramble round Smithfield, conducted by Mr. J. Freestone, 
has been arranged. The church of St. Bartholomew and other 
points of historic interest will be visited. Meet at Post Office. 
station (Central London Tube) at 10.15 a.m. Fee, two shillings. 


A Comprehensive Catalogue.—Manv of our readers are well 
acquainted with the name of William Tyler, formerly of Birming- 
ham, in whose extensive stock of apparatus and materials 
could generally be found the identical article required for апу 
particular photographic work. William Tyler was one of the 
pioneers in the photographic trade, and for over thirtv years ' 
his catalogues and announcements appcared regularly. He 
is now clearing out his entire stock with a view to giving up 
the photographic business, and readers of THE А. P. who wish 
to obtain any of Mr. Tyler’s well-known photographic appliances 
and novelties should hasten to do so. Copies of the last edition 
of Tyler's catalogue, containing 530 pages, are still available, 
and will be sent post free for a shilling in the British Isles, or 
IS. 6d. abroad. Application should be made to William Tyler, 
20, Redcar Road, Blackpool, N.S. 
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ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
MATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
cation). All queries and pririts for criticism must be addressed 
to the Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


PHOTOGRAPHIC Nzws, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside. 
Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Shutter Speeds. 


My camera has three shutter speeds marked 
1. О. 5. What do these mean? Would they 
be equivalent to ;, 3, $? Would " I." be 
quick enough for express train, with rapid 
plate ? A. E. (Coventry). 
Possibly your conjecture of ''instan- 
taneous, quick, slow" is correct. We 
have no measure of forming any opinion 
as to what the speeds really are, but one- 
fifth of a second would be much too slow 
for many purposes. Now, sixty miles per 
hour is eighty-cight feet рег second. 
Suppose the train to be one hundred 
vards trom the lens,'say of six-inch focal 
length. The image scale is thus 1-60oth, 
i.e. I-600th of eighty-eight feet, іп one 
second. But not to show noticeable blur, 
the image must not move more than 
I-Iooth inch during the exposure. There- 
fore this must not exceed 1-176th of a 
second. 
, Local Reduetion. QUE 
I took the enclosed swan picture, etc., and 


want to remove the headless swan at the edge 
of the print. 15 it safe to use the ferricyanide 


reducer, etc. ? 
R. E. N. (Canterbury). 

There are many ways of effecting local 
reduction, but few of them suited to your 
case, where you have a sharp outlined mass 
of strong deposit. There are few '' wet " 
methods suitable. Your safest plan is to 
work on the dry negative with a very 
sharp small-blade knife, with its plane at 
right angles to the film, and using a 
scraping—not cutting —action. There is 
no difficulty in this method, but it means 
plenty of patience, for unless you go slow 
you will leave scratches. 


Candie Power. 
Will you tell me some simple way of finding 
(approximately) the candle value of а lamp 
without buying any expensive apparatus ? 
B. B. (Derby). 
To compare the (illuminating) power of 
two lights, e.g. lamp (L) and candle (C) 
is quite a simple matter by the following 
(Rumford or shadow) method: Pin to 
the wall a piece of white paper. Abouta 
foot away from and in front of this paper 
fix a rod, R (say an office ruler), vertically. 
Place the lamp, L, in line with the rod 
So that it casts a shadow of the rod, R, 
vertically somewhere about the middle 
of the paper screen. Now place the 
candle, C, somewhere between L and R, 
so that the two shadows of К cast by 
C and L are just touching (side by side). 
Move C and L about until these two 


shadows seem to be equally dark— or 
light, as you may be disposed to regard 
matters. Now the shadow cast by L 
is illuminated by C, and that cast by C is 
illuminated by 1. The illumination 
values are inversely as the squares of 
their distances from the screen. For 
example, suppose C is 24 in. from the 
screen and L is 84 in. from the screen. 
We see at once that dividing these dis- 
tances by 12 we get 2 and 7. Squaring 
these numbers, we have 4 and 49, roughly 
say 4 and 5o, i.e. 2 and 25, or 1 and 12}. 
So that the lamplight is 124 times the 
light or candle-power of that particular 
candle. For more precise results you 
must obtain a standard candle (cost about 
a shilling). By the way, you must not 
run away with the idea that the illumina- 
tion value to the eye is a measure of 
photographic value. A yellowish and 
bluish light might give equal illumination 
but have very different effects on plates, 
papers, etc. 
Sensitising Solution. 

Could you give me a sensitising solution for 

gaslight paper, etc. ? 

J. H. U. (Belfast) 


What you call a sensitising solution is a 
gclatine emulsion containing salts of 
silver. To prepare this satisfactorily is a 
tedious process requiring both special 
apparatus and some chemical knowledge 
and skill. Again, without costly 
machinery it is difficult to coat the 
paper evenly. The making of gaslight or 
bromide paper is not within the province 
of the average amateur. Moreover you 
would probably find it more costly to 
make than to buy. 

Telephoto Lens. 


I have a 34 by 24 camera, with six-inch F/4.5 
lens, and am considering the addition of a 


telephoto lens, etc. 
E. С. S. (Plymouth). 


Your proposed choice of a Ross Tele- 
centric is sound and good. About advice 
as regards focal length, you will have to 
be guided partly by your available camera 
extension, which you omit to mention. 
As your present Koss-Zeiss is a six-inch 
lens, it would hardly be worth while 
adding anything much less than double 
this. If circumstances permit, perhaps 
the twelve-inch lens would be best. But 
as regards the scale of picture obtained by 
eleven, twelve and thirteen inches focus 
there is not much to say by way of choice. 
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Have you considered an Adon (Dallmever) 

at all? 

Exposure Meters. | 
Using a Watkins Bee meter under a certain 
set of conditions I get the exposure indicated 
as one-third of a second. With a Wynne meter 
for the same conditions I get the exposure 
three-quarters of a second, etc. 


R. C. M. (West Grinstead). 

You are not quite correct in saying if 
one of these exposures is right the other 
must be wrong. With practically all 
present-day dry plates there is а very 
considerable range of right exposure. 
We have repeatedly exposed one-half 
of a plate eight or ten times as much as 
the other half, then cut the plate into two 
portions and given them different develop- 
ment, producing negatives differing in 
appearance, and yet both giving equally 
good prints. Who is to say whether the 
maximum or minimum exposure in this 
case was correct ? Or should we say that 
midway between the two times was cor- 
rect? Comparing one-third with three- 
quarters, we get the ratio of four to nine, 
or nearly one to two, which after all is 
not a big difference as modern plates go. 
Our own practice is, when in doubt give 
the longer exposure. А little too long 
exposure is not nearly so serious as when 
it is too short. Indeed, you seem to 
have already confirmed this by your own 
experience and practice. It would be 
quite illogical to say, because of such 
differences, that exposure meters are 
useless. 


Enlarging. 
Will you tell me how to obtain white margins 
on enlargements; also local toning ? 
Н. E. (Birmingham). 
First, the paper must not be very old 
and fogged, next, care must be taken 
to see that it is not fogged before, during, 
or after exposure or during development. 
The white margins are obtained by inter- 
posing between the projection lens and 
paper an opaque mask of paper or 
card. For a white border line this mask 
is put in contact with the bromide paper. 
For a soft-edge effect, as in vignetting, 
the mask is held between the lens and 
paper, and kept moving all the time of 
exposure. Your second query is too 
vague and comprehensive. Local toning 
is a big subject, and cannot be covered 
in a few words. 
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The Forest Primeval. 


It has never fallen to my lot to take my camera into the 

African wilds. i have never been with 1t into |the forest prim- 
eval. I have never had the opportunity of making costume 
studies among people who are clad only in the climate. 1 have 
never sampled the Tschaudjo, or the Konkombwa, or those 
delightful folk, the Tschokossi. Nor have I made acquaintance, 

without a barrier between us, with the leopard and the hyena 
and the puff adder. But I have done the next best thing to all 
this. I have read the recent narrative of a lady who has gone 
with the camera where never lady or camera went before. She 
has been far otf the beaten track in savage Africa (I apologise 
to Africa, for, of course, the only savage continent at the present 
time is Europe), and she has brought back pictures, both verbal 
and photographic, which make me more dissatisfied than ever 
with my own unadventurous run. 


Technical Troubles. 


The things which the camera has to put up with in the African 
wilds, while they will sober the ardent spirit, will not deter 
him. There are ants, for instance, which refuse entirely to 
ration themselves when they can get camera for lunch. One 
ant is declared to have made a meal ой a 16-lb. cannon ball 
which the operator used as a makeweight to his tripod ; which 
shows that, obviously, ants are not the only big things in Africa. 
Then there is such a thing as heat which sets fire to the films 
and cracks the camera wood, and we find the operators spend- 
ing the African nights anxiously filling up the cracks with 
sealing wax and smoothing down the wood with hot knives and 
plastering it over with sticky tape. One of the bits of wood 
and brass’ goes useless, whereupon the other, we are told, has 
as much care bestowed upon it as though it were a baby. A 
boy is detailed to do nothing else all day long but rub it over 
with palm oil. If they do really rub babies over with palm 
oil all day long, I can find it in my heart to forgive the infants 
much. 

Posturing. 

It should be said that,the lady of this entertaining narra- 
tive did not go to Africa to work a camera. She went to pose 
in African settings before cameras manipulated by others. In 
fact, she was a cinematograph actress sending a thrill down the 
back of the Equator, and girdling the dark continent with the 
celluloid of civilisation. The fun began before they got to 
Africa. Some of the scenes were laid on board ship, where the 
camera had a merry time, and ott Madcira some gorgeous sun- 
sets, she says, ‘° were pressed into our service." One can only 
hope that the sunsets were not too much crumpled up in the 
process. Once in Africa, the chief trouble was that the native 
had not properly grasped the idea of posing. He was reluctant 
at first to sham death. But when at last he reconciled himself 
to the idea, he did so with à vengeance. Nothing was too 
great a sacrifice in the interests of realism, and the lady was 
wakened one morning with the disconcerting intelligence. that 
eight dead natives were lying outside her bedroom door! 


True Blood. 


Realism, in fact, when once it had seized the African mind, 
knew no bounds, or, rather, it knew too many. It bounded 
along too swiftly for the European. In one scene the white 
lady was being abducted by a really savage chief to the click 
of the camera. The chief rose to the thrill of the occasion, and 
went so far as to drop the lady over a precipice, although it had 
been distinctly arranged beforehand that he should just stop 
short of doing this. The lady shrieked in her agony, and the 
cinema operator in his glee. But when, having got this im- 
promptu record and carefully wound off his film, the operator 
went to search for the lady and found her somewhere on the 
clitts below, bruised and battered and broken, what was it, do 
you think, that her lips feebly managed to utter? Was it a 
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murmur of reproach, of a request for water, or 
a mes her friends at home : NO; it 
Was this: “Did 1 make a good picture : 


One of England’s daughters truly! 


The Powder Puff. 


There was one almost insuperable difficulty which the film 
producers had to encounter. The white lady was supposed to 
have reached the African shore years ago as a tinv baby floating 
in upon the beach, and to have been foster-mothered by the 
Africans. Scene One, therefore, requires a white baby on the 
Gold Coast, and white babies on the Gold Coast are scarce. 
Two alternatives suggested themselves: one was to use a doll, 
which was rejected because it was not the real thing, and the 
other was to whitewash a black baby, which maternal Africa 
resented. lt seemed as though this item must be postponed 
until the party got back to England, where there would be white 
babies in plenty at the seaside, while burnt cork would furnish 
a squad of ‘ niggers.” Happily, the situation was saved by 
somebody bringing along a baby who was less ebony than 
usual a sort of khaki colour - and by the liberal use of the 
powder puft they got him white on the film. 


sage to 


Censored. 


One thing which I have earned from this interesting book 
is the way in which facial expression may be conjured into the 
features of the usually too, too stolid African. The method 
adopted in this instance was to ask the native to come up close 
to the camera and talk into the lens, assuring him that what- 
ever he liked to say would be transmitted forthwith to Europe, 
where it would cause a great sensation, alike in Piccadilly and 
the Unter den Linden. The Thames would give a respectful 
hearing to the Niger. And the African came up close, and 
speaking pictures were got of him. His play of face and feature 
was admirable. But when one of the European party asked 
what it was that Africa had been whispering into the ear of 
Europe - what liquid message had been sent from where Afric's 
sunny fountains roll down their golden sand-- the interpreter 
hesitated for a moment and then replied that the messages 
were of such a character that they would not bear being re- 
peated ! 


Ordeal by Fire. 


1 suppose that methylated spirit was unknown in the days of 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, otherwise one might venture 
a naturalistic explanation as to why they stood in the burning 
fiery furnace and were not consumed. The other evening Mr. 
John H. Gear repeated this phenomenon in the case of a gelatine 
print which burst into raging flame and came out unscathed. 
After a washing, which may be long or short, the print is taken 
out of the water, placed in methylated spirit, then held up in 
the air, and set alight. You expect to see the print do the 
fine act of perishing, for the flames are dazzling for a second 
or two; then, with the aid of some putts from the operator, they 
die away like the baseless fabric of a vision, and they leave the 
print, not only miraculously dried, but with a perfectly un- 
impaired surface—shining and fresh and glossy, with the ready- 
for-breakfast look all over it. The only casualties on this 
occasion were as follows: (1), the burning of the operator’s 
fingers ; (2) the burning of the seat of the chair on which the 
flaming print happened to fall. But neither fingers nor furni- 
ture matter, of course, so long as the print itself remains 
uninjured. 


A Trim Down. 


The whole is greater than the part, ‘tis said, 
Yet when with trimming blade I go akead, 
And shear the print, I find, upon my soul, 
The part may be much greater than the whole. 
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ON GUARD, By Grorce HoPPER. 


The original, a bromide print (81 x 6]), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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Аз a'ready announced, we propose to hold the special 
annual competition or photographers in the British 
Colonies and Overseas Domin- 
ions as usual this year, and 
hope all intending competitors 
| have made a note of the closing 
date for the receipt of entries, namely, June 30. No 
entry forms are required, and prints may be of any size 
and by any process. They should preferably be 
mounted, but not framed. The awards will consist of 
_the special “ A. P." plaques in silver and bronze, and 

“ А. Р.” certificates. In addition, a special award is 
again offered for the best collective entry sent by a 
Colonial photographic society. This will take the form 
of one of the Editor’s signed exhibition prints. Individual 
prints in such collections will be eligible for the plaques 
and certificates. Entries should be carefully packed and 
addressed to The Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHEK, 
52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 2. The prize-winning 
prints and others will be exhibited in THE A. P. Little 
Gallery during the summer, and we would ask for the 
support of all our overseas readers so that this show may 
be as interesting and of as high a standard as in previous 
years. 


THE "A, Р” GCLONIAL 
COMPETITION, 1917, 


The attractive exhibition of professional portraiture 
now open at the Camera Club, and the interesting 
demonstration of the new palladium 
process (in which many of the 
prints are made) by Mr. W. H. 
Smith, of the Platinotype Company, draw attention to 
the new metal and its application to photography. 
As palladium is rare enough to receive no more than 
mention in the smaller text-books of chemistry, the 
following notes may be of interest. It was discovered by 
Wollaston (an Englishman) in 1803, and named by him 
after the minor planet Pallas—like platinum, with 
which it is frequently found as an ore. It is of silver- 
like appearance. It is rarer than platinum, despite its 
lower price at the moment. It is, bulk for bulk, lighter 
than platinum in the ratio of 11.8 to 21.5. Hence we can 
understand its greater covering power for a printing 
process. Palladium, finely divided, is soluble in boiling 
hydrochloric, nitric, or sulphuric acid. Platinum is 
not soluble in any one of these three acids singly, but 
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soluble in a mixture of nitric and hydrochloric acids, 
ie. aqua regia. Palladium yields a double series of 
palladious and palladic salts, just as platinum yields 
platinous and platinic salts. The chief sources of palla- 
dium are the Hartz and Brazil The exhibition of 
portraiture at the Camera Club (17, John Street, Adelphi) 
includes prints on Platinotype and Satista (silver and 
platinum) as well as in Palladiotvpe. The exhibitors are 
Vandyk, Histed, Sherril Schell (London), Melcy, Benja- 
min (Paris), Goldensky, and Wright and Cook (U.S.A.) 
The exhibition, which is exceedingly well worth seeing, 
may be visited on personal or card invitation of members 
of the Club. The show closes at the end of the present 
month. A report of Mr, Smith's demonstration of 
Palladiotype last week at the Club appears on another 
page. 
aa 

Some very beautiful experiments with polarised light 
were carried out by Mr. F. C. Reynolds at the lit 
meeting of the Royal Photographic Society, 
and he gave also a simple description 
of the theory and showed by how many 
methods polarised .ight might be produced, 
the simplest being that of reflecting ordinary hght at an 
angle ot 34 degrees from a pile of glass plates. lt was news 
perhaps to some to learn how many substances have the 
power of polarising light, these including not only glass, 
but paint, polished wood, water, the slates o: house 
roofs, almost anything, in fact, except metal, and the 
exception accounts for the fact that while plain glass 
at the appropriate angle will give the polarising effect, 
the silvered mirror will not. The instrument with which 
Mr. Reynolds's experiments were shown was саа the 
elbow polariscope ; at the elbow or joint was placed a 
pile of glass, and the light, striking at the angle of 34 
degrees, came out through a small lantern objective 
and focussed an image oti any object on the sliding stage 
on to the screen. In addition to showing some won. er.ul 
colour effects and patterns produced artificially, he 
showed some of Nature's handiwork in the same direc- 
tion, including the remarkable colorations obtained with 
tartaric and benzoic acids and the crystals of urea and 
of Scotch granite. 


POLARISED 
LIGHT. 
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Those of our readers who have not yet visited the 
annual exhibition of the Royal Society of Painter 
Etchers and Engravers, at 5a, Pall Mall 
THE PAINTER East, S.W., should endeavour to do so 
ETCHERS. if they have the opportunity. To the 
regular visitor to th: London Salon of 
Photography—which is held in the same gallery—the 
exhibition will present several points of interest and 
similarity : the pictures are in monochrome, and they 
all have white mounts, or borders. The fact that each 
etching or engraving is framed in a thin moulding is lost 
sight of entirely, and demonstrates the excellence of the 
Salon’s idea in abandoning frames altogether. In the 
case of the Salon the black cloth background practically 
made a frame around each mounted print, and as cach of 
the Salon’s exhibits was shown under glass the thin 
frame or passe-partout was well simulated. The present 
show of etchings contains some fine examples of the 
leading artists’ skill, and as an inspiration for the 
camera worker the pictures are worthy of the most 
carcful inspection and study. The show is open until 
the end of the month. 
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ENGLAND 15 unrivalled 
in Christendom for the 
number and beauty of its 
parish churches. They are 
the result of England's 
wealth in the mediavai 
ages, its aloofness from 
the Continental battle- 
fields, and its love of 
liberty. For with the 
parish church is associated 
the parish council (which 
would hold its meetings in, 
or about, the church), and 
the democratic, as apart 
from the feudal, system of 
government. Moreover, 
it is owing to the English 
character that the monas- 
tic system never took such 
strong root in England 
as on the Continent, so 
that the people worshipped 
in the parish church— 
their own—rather than in the chapels of religious houses. 

Churches have a certain advantage for photographers 
nowadays, inasmuch as they are not subject to restric- 
tions by the military authorities. Wherever cameras may 
be taken about, there need be no dearth of subjects for 
our photography. But, you may say, one may always 
buy picture postcards of churches, cheaper than onc 
can produce them onesclf. True, but the professional 
photographer has but little taste for architecture or 
archeology, and rarely takes the most interesting 
features or even the best views. 

As to the season, the present time of year is admirable 
for the work. I speak for the serious worker, not the 
pictorialist. Sun is rarely of any use inside churches, 
as it provides too uneven an illumination ; it increases 
the contrast between light windows and dark roofs, 
etc., which is the chief trouble in this kind of photo- 
graphy. On the other hand, snow may be a positive 
advantage, as it usually causes the dark parts, such as 
the roof, to be lit up in a surprising manner. For the 
rest, good, bright days are best. 

What shall be taken—general views, picturesque 
bits, or antiquarian objects ? One's taste will decide, 
and to some extent one's equipment. General views will 
require a wide-angle lens, and this, in view of the possible 
darkness of the interior, should open out to F/8 at least 
for focussing. If one confines one's attention to details, 
a longer focus lens or a smaller size of plate (i.e. in either 
case using a smaller angle of view) should be used. 
Most likely, however, the worker will not confine himself 
to general views, or his stock of churches will be ex- 
hausted before his interest is. 

Another consideration is that Gothic churches were 


usually the results of centuries of growth, each age 


building in the prevalent fashion, so that the most 
interesting churches will be the most irregular, not 
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ANOTHER WAR-TIME SUBJECT. 
Special to “ The А. P. 8 Р. N.” 


By H. W. LEE. 


lending themselves to impressive views. However, 
one may easily manage with one lens for both general 
views and details by the following method, which I 
have also found most economical in these days of war. 
I use a five-inch lens on a half-plate camera. One slide 


only carries half-plates. Two more (d. d.) slides contain 


quarter-plates, by means of adapters. The quarter- 
plates do for details, and the half-plates for general 
views. 

As regards the apparatus, a stand camera with single 
extension is sufficient, as the long bellows is a nuisance 
when trying to get a big rise of front with a wide-angle 
lens. Otherwise the camera should have all the possible 
movements, of which rising front and swing back are 
the most important. These movements are found in 
practically every camera nowadays, with the exception 
of the very cheap patterns and the box-form cameras. 

Here I fee tempted to interpolate a word or two 
about stained glass. Photographers, as well as other 
people of taste, must deplore the amount of atrocious 
glass with which our churches are disfigured and 
darkened. Some of the churches (e.g. Norman and Earlv 
English) were never meant, perhaps, to have stained 
windows, as the glass-painting craft was then in its 
infancy in England. Yet these litt'e windows have becn 
reck essly filled with crude glass, of a pseudo-archaic 
character, to the ruin of the interior appearance of the 
church. There is one place, however, where stained glass 
is very appropriate, and, if it attains a reasonable 
standard of excellence, adds to the decoration of the 
church. I refer to the east end, to which the eyes of the 
worshippers are turned, and where a glaring window 
would be not only inartistic but even annoying. Photo- 
graphers, too, will welcome the stained windows as 
producing less halation than plain ones. 

As regards judging the exposure, a meter should 
be used—the 1-16th tint, as suggested by Mr. Watkins, 
being most convenient. But where to place the meter 
in testing the light is a matter for judgment. In fact, 
there is no such thing as correct exposure the windows 
will be over-exposed and the roof under-exposed. The 
only thing is to aim at getting the most important pa:t 
of the interior properly exposed. The under-exposure 
of the roof can be compensated for by placing a layer or 
two of tissu paper, cut to shape, over the thin pat 
of the negative in printing. Тһе over-expo ure 
of the windows can be reduced by rubbing the 
negative with cotton wool moistened with methylated 
spirits. 

Backed plates should be used, at any rate for general 
views, including windows ; but it is no good hoping to 
get rid of halation entirely—this must be rubbed out 
afterwards on the negative. Besides providing against 
halation, one must also see that there is no reflection 
from the sides of the camera where a window 15 near. 
I carry in the camera bag some black paper and p'asti- 
cine, by which I can fix up quickly a hood of the exact 
sive and shape. The improvement in the brilliancy cf 
the negative when the lens is properly screened is quite 
starting. Slow plates give a finer grain image than 
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the more rapid, but for very dark interiors the 
rapid plate—-particularly if it is a brand you are 
used to—will save many hours’ exposure. 

Before starting work, the most courteous thing to do, 
whatever the rights of the matter, is to apply to the 
rcctor, vicar, or clergy in charge for permission. This 
has the advantage of bringing one personally in contact 
with many delightful men. I could wiite a bcok on 
“ Vicars I have Met.” I have almost invariably met 
with, not only courtesy, but real kindness. If one shows 
interest in the place, its guardian will often chat copiously 
on the subject, and not unseldom take one round to see 
the most interesting “ bits " one might not otherwise 
discover. The parson may not be an antiqua'ian (and 
he may be a big one, so beware of airing your knowledge 
prematurely), but he has the advantage of knowing 
his church thoroughly. Не may be a photographer 
himself, he may ask you to tea, he may bea “‘ character ” 
—in short, there is no end to his possibilities. I have 
never taken photographs of those show places much 
haunt&d by the tourist, but, knowing the latter's habits, 
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I shouldn't be surprised if the clergy in charge have lost 
their early faith in human natur:, апа may even turn a 
little extortionate themselves. And don't neglect the 
verger, sexton or parish clerk, or whatever he mav be 
called. I don’t necessarily mean tip him, scme are above 
it. Spcak to him about the place, enlist his sympathies, 
ask his advice about views (vou need not take it). If 
you ignore him he may make himself object:onable— 
and some have strange views as to what is leg.timate ; 
consult his views as to your occupying the pulpit 
temporarily (often a good vantage-point), or moving an 
obstruction or decoration. Some have stricter views 
as to the sanctity of the place than the clergy themselves. 
Lastly, ncver forget the box vou wiil sce at the west end, 
collecting for the building fund or restoration scheme or 
what not. Those who know what constant expense 
an old church is in reparation, and the anxiety i entails 
on those responsible for its upkeep, will never remain 
adamant to this mute appea'. Remember, if you have 
derived any pleasure from the place, to help to preserve 
it for future generations. 


"PALLADIOTYPE.' 
A DEMONSTRATION OF THE NEW PRINTING PROCESS AT THE CAMERA CLUB. 


HE first public demonstration of the palladium printing 
process introduced by the Platinotvpe Company, was 
given at the Camera Club on March 8 by Mr. W. H. Smith. The 
Earl of Carnarvon, the president of tbe Club, occupied the 
chair, and there was a very full attendance. Not onlv was 
Palladiotype demonstrated, but also Platinotype and Satista, 
and examples of the work of all these processes by British, 
French, and American professional photographers were hung 
on the walls of the club room. 
Mr. Smith said that the new palladium paper gave a rich 
sepia tone by cold development. The prints had а very 


strong similarity to sepia Japine platinotvpe ; the surface of the . 


paper was the same, and the colour a little colder. They were 
developed much in the same way as platinotvpe prints, but the 
chemicals for the developer and clearing bath were different. 
With the new paper the same solution was used both for the 
developer and the two clearers, so that when the developer 
became exhausted—or in practical work before this stage was 
rcached—the first clearing bath became the developer; the 
two remaining clearing baths were, so to spcak, shifted up one, 
and a fresh bath was made up for the third clearer. After 
clearing, the prints were washed for about ten minutes in three 
or four changes of water. 

Palladiotype prints at a somewhat quicker rate than platino- 
tvpe. It may be developed with potass. oxalate, but potass. 
citrate (5 per cent. solution) is better. The same 5 per cent. 
. solution is used as the clearing or “ fixing '" bath as well, pre- 
cisely as one uses dilute hydrochloric acid for clearing platino- 
tvpes. Development may take place at any temperature 
between freezing point, and, sav, 100 deg. F., but 60 to 7o deg. F. 
is generally preferable. A cooler developer resulted in a cooler 
tone, and the higher the temperature of the developer the 
warmer the tone (colour), but above тоо deg. F. one is apt to 
get double toning, and maybe rusty colours. The sepia Falla- 
diotvpe may be developed at normal temperatures, e.g. 60 to 
70 deg. F. 

Tap water may be used for making up the developing-clearing 
bath, e.g. potass. citrate I oz., citric acid 25 gr., water 20 oz. 
Bv using a warm developer the contrasts are somewhat sub- 
dued. The print can be developed with plain water, but the 


results thus obtained are not so good as those obtained bv the 
above-named developer. After water development the print 
still nceds clearing (i.e. removing the iron salts), by dilute citric 
or acetic acid, for instance. 

A decidedly contrasty negative is liable to solarise in the 
shadows with full printing for the higher tones, resulting in 
grey or dusty shadows on development. This grevness may 
be removed by rubbing with encaustic wax or '' cerate," and a 
trace of petrol if need be. But Mr. Smith had found a better 
method, viz., by rubbing the print with a wad of cotton wool 
and a trace of amber varnish, e.g. 1 per cent. amber in acetone. 
If this treatment leaves any streakv marks they may be at once 
removed by rubbing with amyl acetate. 

А valuable fcature of the new paper is that one can obtain 
added contrast, useful for thin negatives, by the addition of 
bichromate of potash to the developer ; І gr. in то oz. of developer 
was sufficient to give a marked action. In time the effect of 
the bichromate would naturally wear off, which might be com- 
pensated for by the cautious addition of fresh bichromate 
solution. As with platinum, the new palladium paper called 
for no special negative. The gradation was perhaps of more 
importance than anv question as to whether it should be a 
trifle too flat or too hard. 

As regards permanency, Mr. Smith said that under all ordinary 
conditions—exposure to light and air, etc.—this latest intro- 
duction should prove as permanent as anv platinotvpe print. 
It may perhaps be added that palladium is one of the rarer 
groups of mctals associated with platinum, and until recently 
was dearer than the better-known metal. It is now somewhat 
cheaper, and the paper consequently can be sold at a lower price. 

After Mr. Smith had developed a large number of Palladio- 
tvpe, Platinotvpe, and Satista prints, the Earl of Carnarvon 
moved a vote of thanks, which was seconded by Mr. W. Thomas, 
who said that the introduction of this new printing process 
would be one of the landmarks of the history of photography. 
For pictorial workers it afforded an opportunity for getting 
away from the more or less greasy surfaces that had up to then 
existed with some other processes, and this new introduction 
showed that the Platinotype Company were not resting on 
their past. 
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Official French War Pictures.—Since the French War Office 
first sent to London a collection of their official photographs 
showing the actualities of war, the photographic service of the 
French armv has prepared an entirely new series of many 
thousands of pictures. These are now on exhibition in the 
Galleries of the Fine Art Society, 148, New Bond Street. The 
collection consists of officia! photographs and autochromes, 
and depicts scenes and incidents of the battlefields of the Western 


front, and shows happenings up to the present time. In addi- 
tion to 350 enlargements prepared in Paris, there are trans- 
parencies, and a great quantity of pictures in albums. There 
is a remarkable record of operations around the forts of Verdun. 

Canterbury Camera €iub.—The annual house exhibition of 
members' work will be held on March 26 and 29, at the club's 
headquarters (Gaywood's rooms). It will be open to visitors 
on March 29 from 3 p.m. to 8 p.m., admission free. 
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REPAIRING PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS. 


By C. R. DENTON. 


Special to '" The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


3» WITH the 


advent ої 
Spring comes 

the necessary 

overhaul of apparatus, so that one's kit will be in 
readiness for the opportunities brighter weather may 
bring. The serious worker will need no reminder for 
the need of a thorough inspection of every piece of 
his photographic outfit, as he is well aware of the mishaps 
and accidents due to wear and tear, which are likely to 
interfere with the production of good photographic work. 
A source of great nuisance and trouble is the working 
loose of screws, especially very small ones, from thetr 
hold in the woodwork. When a particular screw has to 
bear a large amount of strain, the wood becomes chafed 
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and worn, and in consequence the screw sometimes comes 
away from its hold. It is useless to try to screw it into 
position again, and often it is impossible to replace it 
with one of larger thread. The best way is to coat a 
small peg of hard wood with seccotine, and drive this 
into the hole. The peg should be a tight fit, and require 
a small amount of force to drive it home. In the case 
of a screw which is screwed into metal, and has become 
stripped, a coating of seccotine may suffice to hold it 
in position. If not, it is probably a case for the maker, 
who will have to tap a new thread, and fix a fresh screw. 
Frequently one of the legs of the tripod becomes broken, 
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and this is a repair which is well within the capacity of 
the average amateur. | 

First the leg is detached from its support, and the two 
broken pieces placed together. А piece of wood of the 


same thickness and width as the leg, and of sufficient 
length, is obtained, and it should be strong and 
hard so as, to withstand a fair amount of strain 
and hard wear. Oak or ash is the most suitable for the 


purpose. 

From each broken end of the leg a small piece is cut 
off squarely, and each end is rebated about an inch 
wide by half the thickness of the tripod leg. The short 
length of wood is then taken, and the ends of this are also 
Care : hould 


rebated to correspond with the other rebates. 
be taken to see that the 
extra piece is of a length 
sufficient to bring the 
broken leg to the same 
length as the others. Ап 
ordinary right-angled re- 
bate should not be used, 
but one with an angle of 
бо deg. or less will be 
found much stronger and 
more able to bear any 
side strain. Fig. ї will 
explain. The pieces are 
first fixed together with 
glue, and then reinforced 
by fairly stout screws. If 
desired, the points of the 
screws may project a little, 
and can be flattened out 
with a hammer, thus con- 
verting them into a kind 
of rivet. 

Having got the joints 
firmly fixed together, the 
cracks should be filled with : 
a little seccotine, and the : 
woodwork sandpapered down flushgwith the rest of the 
tripod, and it will be found that the cracks become filled 
with sawdust, and makes a good finish to the job. 

Sometimes one of the dark slides has the misfortune 
to receive a hard knock which causes the wooden rebate 
holding the draw-out shutter in place to split. This, of 
course, makes the shutter а very loose fit, and light 15 
very liable to get in and fog the plate. 

If the slide is one of the bookform pattern, a good plan 
is to remove the broken piece entirely. See fig. 2. The 
remainder of the rebate is also removed until a level 
surface is made, being quite flush with the small tongue 
on the shutter. А strip of wood to match the slide is 
taken and fixed on to the space already prepared, to form 
a new rebate. It should be cut down to the required size, 
and fixed by means of screws and glue. 

In the case of a solid or blockform dark slide, which 
often splits at the top only, it is not necessary to remove 
the broken rebate entirely. A piece of thin brass or 
nickel is taken and is bent to fit the top of the slide as 
shown, and fixed on to the top by means of a couple of 
screws, the sides of the brass clip coming well down over 
the broken rebate, and keeping it firmly in position. See 
fip. 3. This will be found to prevent any leakage of 
light. 
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THE EXHIBITION OF WORK BY MEMBERS OF 
AFFILIATED SOCIETIES AT THE R. P. S. 


By ANTONY GUEST. 4 


HE exhibition of work by members of Affiliated Societies 
on view at the Royal Photographic Society's Gallery, 35, 
Russell Square, until March 31, must on the whole be regarded 
as a satisfactory output for war time. Of course many leading 
members of the societies represented have been unable to con- 
tribute, for they are doing national work of one kind or another, 
and no doubt the regulations are accountable for the absence 
of prints recalling war occupations and the life of the soldier. 
Still, one might have thought that such incidents as the march- 
ing of troops, departures from railway stations, and other 
scenes that appear in cinematograph theatres would have been 
permissible to the amateur, who has so far added little to the 
record of the great drama of the time. However, the peaceful 
landscapes of the show are a refreshing reminder of the beauty 
of the world, so much of which is being turned to desolation. 

It is difficult to understand the almost complete absence of 
portraiture, unless it may be that the specimens submitted 
were not considered worthy of exhibition by the selectors, or 
it may also in part be attributed to the prevalent idea that 
while portraiture presents undeniable difficulties, anyone may 
hopefully attempt a landscape, which has no critical relations 
to question its resemblance to the original. Hence we find 
several natural scenes represented with an incomplete under- 
standing of such essential matters as light and aerial perspective. 

Even Mr. M. O. Dell, who is one of the most distinguished 
of the exhibitors, for he brings the touch of imagination and 
expressive treatment to bear on much of his work, is not wholly 
blameless. “The Valley of Dreams” is a good example, 
having breadth and atmosphere and a pervading sense of the 
poetry of the scene. Yet in the left of the picture is a tree of 
an intense darkness that is quite out of key, making a strongly 
accentuated mass in a place where such emphasis is, to say the 
least, inappropriate. Mr. Dells “ Aucun " is a forcible com- 
position, innocent of “© values," that has been previously exhi- 
bited. It is a further reminder that the boldness and invention 
of this clever worker are likely to carry him far when he has 
acknowledged the importance of fundamental principles. 

The predilection for rich dark shadows, which are quite 
proper for indoor scenes but are entirely out of place in the 
open air, is exemplified in Mr. S. Bridgen's ** The Tennis Tourna- 
ment," a well-designed picture in which the players are seen 
beyond a group of shadowed spectators. Unfortunately the 
shadow that envelops them is of a uniform blackness that is 
unlike anything in a summer scene, and of course destroys its 
colour. By way of contrast may be mentioned Miss A. Mel- 
more’s dainty little print, '" The Gamblers,” where the gleam 
of sunlight touches the group of figures and streams on the 
roadway quite naturally without any forcing by opposition of 
dark tones. This is a very creditable work, and there is also 
merit of tone and atmosphere in the adjacent print, “ The 
Cornfield," by Mr. H. Foord, who ingeniously accentuates one 
or two of the nearer sheaves by a flash of sunlight. Among 
other landscapes may be noted Mr. F. Humpherson's clever 
mountain scene, '' Beddgelert Mill," Mr. F. Lawton's '' Excava- 
tions," with its well-managed detail; Miss A. Naylor's '' Bel- 
gian Cottage," which shows remarkable boldness and breadth, 
and Mr. Herbert Felton's '' The Stripling Thames," which is 
very attractive but misses the suggestion of colour. 

The three figures °“ Discussing the War," by Mr. С. Hawkings, 
have individuality and expression, and there are two figures 
effectively silhouetted against the glare in ‘‘ A Lum on Fire,” 
by Mr. С. McFee; but there is nothing better among the figure 
subjects than the “ Three Lads,” well composed and rendered 
with animation, by Mr. G. C. Weston. Mr. R. Chalmers' 
laughing boy '' Jim ” is a lively portrait, and there is pretty 
work with nice tones in ' A Study in Profile," but the partly 
draped girl is rather stiffly posed. 

Some interesting architectural subjects include Mr. F. Hum- 
pherson's '' Charterhouse Cloisters," Mr. T. H. B. Scott's '' The 
Convent Wall," a scene from Bruges, Mr. C. J. Gooch's “А 
Relic of the Past''—a Gothic porch with sympathetically 
treated detail—and his elaborate '' West Door, Lichfield.” 
Appreciation is also due to “ The Façade, Les Baux Cathedral,” 
by A. Nops, which is very well treated, except that the value 
of the dark accent in the shadow of the porch is deprived of 
much of its effect by exaggerated darkness near the margin to 
the right. 


Special to " The A. P. and P. N." 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


| A FocussiNG SCREEN AID то CoMrosiTION.— To be correct 
according to the canons of art a picture should be so arranged 
that the principal objects are neither in the corners nor in the 
centre. To assist the photographer in forming his [icture it 
is a good plan to mark the focussing screen with a coarse black 
lead pencil. First draw horizontal and vertical lines at right 
angles, intersecting in the middle of the screen. Then sketch 
an ellipse, or as it is often termed, an oval, just large enough 
to go in the oblong formed by the sides of the screen. When 
focussing see that the corners, outside the oval, are not occupied 
by any important detail, and look out for the cross lines ii; the 
middle, taking care that none of the principal objects fall upon 
H. 


these lines. 
r r r r r 


A PRINT-GLAZING HiNT.— The glazing of prints by squeegeeing 
down on to-a polished plate (composed of glass, metal, celluloid 
or other material) is probably not so often resorted to as for- 
merly; the ever-increasing popularity of the admittedly more 
artistic matt or rough-surfaced papers undoubtedly accounts 
for this. Squeegeeing, however, is sometimes advisable. It is 
particularly useful in the case of P. О. P., gaslight, or bromide 
prints intended for press reproduction, or for prints which are 
to be copied for the purpose of securing a negative of a reduced 
size—such as for a miniature, to give only one example. This 


. form of glazing also supplies a need in the case of postcards, 


particularly if made for sale, there being often a demand for 
these with a highly polished finish. Опе of the chief drawbacks 
to glazing by the method under consideration is the difficulty 
—all too frequently encountered—of getting the prints or cards, 
when dry, to willingly part company with the plate. This 
trouble will sometimes occur, however careful one may be in 
cleaning and polishing the plate previous to squeegeeing down. 
To obviate this annoying result, the plate (upon which the 
prints have dried) should be placed on a flat surface and the back 
of prints brushed over with a solution of formalin. This should 
be applied quite freely so that each photograph under treatment 
is well wetted and allowed to absorb a fair quantity of the 
solution. The plate must then be stood upon one side until 
the prints have again thoroughly dried, when they should leave 
their support without the slightest difficulty, and with their 
glossy surface uninjured.—F. H. B. S. 
s & $ * * 


À GOOD METHOD OF HARDENING a negative film so that it 
will withstand the wear and tear of a long run of prints, is to 
soak it in a bath made of—Alum 4 oz., tannic acid 120 gr. ; 
water 32 oz. The negative should not be left in this solution 
for longer than four minutes; otherwise it may become so hard 
that the film will crack and split at the edges. The solution 
will keep and can be used repeatedly.—T he Professional Photo- 
grapher. 
& * * Ф ` s 

STRAIGHTENING PRINTS AFTER Dryinc.—After prints have 
been washed and dried they nearly always present a twisted 
and rolled-up appearance. The best way to get them straight 
again 15 to take a clean folded handkerchief, or, if the print is 
a large one, then a piece of clean cloth such as a small table- 
cloth. The cloth, whatever it is, should have a smooth surface, 
and is folded so as to make a fairly thick pad. On this the 
print is laid face downwards, and held by one corner with the 
fingers of the left hand. An ordinary wooden rule is then passed 
over the back of the print, which is gradually raised as the rule 
moves along, and which will be found to leave the print straight 
and smooth. Care should be taken to only move the rule, 
and not the print, or the film is liable to become scratched. 
Cloth will be found much better to use than a pad of paper, as 
it has a soft, yielding face, which does not injure the surface, 
and even glossy-surfaced papers can be straightened quite easily 
and safely. C. R. D. 
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A PORTRAIT. 


By E. GOLDENSKY. 
he Platinotype Company's Exhibition of Pictorial Portraiture now open at the Camera Clib, 17, John аы 
From the Platinoty nv 
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` ECHO, By G. WANSEY SMITH, 
The original, a toned bromide print (41 « 9), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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MISS EDITH EVANS. - By Miss Frorexce VANDAMM. 
The original of this picture was exhibited at the London Salon of Photography. 
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“THIS PROVES MY THEORY.” 
By 

A. E. MARLEY. 

The oricinal, a Seltona print 

(52 х 4), was awarded a Prize 


in the Weekly Compeiition. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


The most Artistie Exhibition. 

The Bradford Photographic Exhibition had a 
most successful opening the other Saturday, with a 
good attendance of members and the general public. 
The art critic of a leading Yorkshire newspaper 
characterised the show as “ one more artistic than 
any previous exhibition held by the Bradford 
Society." Bradford takes this is a very high com- 
pliment, and it is also a fitting tribute to the good 
sense of the Bradford City Council, who so gene- 
rously placed’a room in the Cartwright Memorial 
Hall at the society's disposal. No less is credit 
due to the hon. veg of the Bradford society 
and his able band of workers, who have so success- 
fully schemed to produce the very best show yet 
seen in Bradíord, the effort of a single society. 
Mr. Harold G. Grainger, one of the Yorkshire 
Federation judges, was asked to find the best print 
and to award it a prize offered. by Mr. J. Н. Leighton. 
UM the one award—and that is for Mr. W. H. 

'omersley, a past secretary of the society, who 
was the successful winner. lIll-health has of late 
prevented Mr. Womersley taking а very active 
part in the society's work, and this tends to intensify 
the members' pleasure in his success. 


Bradford asks other Societies to Visit. 

Bradford does not wish to keep all the good 
things to itself, and the officials of the society wish 
to have the privilege of meeting the members of 
any other Yorkshire society who can arrange to 
visit tbe exhibition on any Saturday afternoon 
during the next month or two. And, indeed, this 
is an exhibition that will stand the test of being 
continually before the public view for ord weeks 
-to come, and will grow upon one's interest the more 
we see it. Mr. N. Duckworth, the hon. secretary 
of the Bradford Photographic Society, will arrange 
to have some of his members present in the Art 
Gallery to meet the members of any other society 
who intend to visit on a Saturday atternoon, it he 
receives a postcard informing him a day or two 
beforehand. I know something of the welcome 
this earnest secretary will extend to visitors, and 
I believe he has mapped out а programme in antici- 
pation something on the lines of an exchange of 
views on photography, viewing the pictures and 
exhibits, taking tea together, and spending the 
evening at some place of entertainment. Mr. 
скога address is зо, Lepage Street, Brad- 
ord. 

Novel Red Cross Appeal. 

The Coventry Photographic Club have arranged 
an exhibition on novel lines. With the primary 
view of helping the funds of the British Red Cross, 
a short time ago they decided to have a sale of 

ictures, and devote the proceeds to the object 
indicated. To carry out the project they hit upon 
the plan of gathering together a very fine collection 
of framed pictures, all done by the members; this 
collection of pictorial photographs was exhibited 
in a shop window, in the centre of the town, tor a 
fortnight, and the result proved quite a success, 
as by the sale of the pictures exhibited and some 
unframed duplicates, the club were able to hand 
over a sum of ten guineas to the British Red Cross. 
Nothing is more easy for a society to arrange, and 
no more worthy cause could be discovered. I 
give the idea prominence in the hope other societies 
will do something on the same lines. I would 
suggest, however, that a society should co-operate 
with the local dealer in роо аре materials, if 
he is centrally situated. If not, some other trades- 
man would no doubt very willingly help by giving a 
free window display. 


Enterprising Canterbury. 

The Canterbury Camera Club continue to make 
good progress in spite of the absence of a number 
of the members who are now on active service. 
The meetings thís year, so I am officially informed, 
have been marked by record attendances. Several 
new members have been enrolled recently, and 
generally this comparatively small but enterprising 


society is still forging ahead. At the last meeting 
Mr. H. E. Philpot, a member who has taken a keen 
interest in colour photography from the time of the 
earliest autochromes, initiated a most profitable 
discussion on Paget colour ا و ا‎ This was 
well taken up by many of the members present 
some of the contributions being of great practical 
value; particularly so to those who are more or 
less novices in this fascinating branch of camera 
work. Other subjects dealt with during the present 
session bave been home portraiture, by Mr. H. W. 
Robinson, and bromide enlarging, by Mr. W. С. 
Austen. For March 26 a house exhibition of mem- 
bers' work has been arranged, which will be con- 
tinued until the 29th. 


Good War-time Subjects. 

The North Middlesex Photograpbic Society are 
continuing to '' carry on," and have met with a 
fair measure of success, according to reports which 
reach me from time to time. This society regularly 
send me their anticipations for the coming month, 
but often forget to let me know what it has accom- 
plished recentlv. А word to the wise is sufficient. 
April will see two very good subjects: Competi- 
tions and “ Working the Optical Lantern" on 
zn 4, and “ Still Life каера " on April 18. 

1 good war-time subjects, and each should be 
worth a little space. 


A Golden Opportunity. 

To be ever ready to seize the golden opportunity 
has always been a strong feature of the Leeds 
Camera Club's organisation. It is the Italian Red 
Cross flag day in Leeds on the Saturday that the 
Camera Club's members' exhibition is to be in- 
augurated ; consequently it is arranged that on 
the evening of the two open days of the exhibition 
the society will give a limelight lecture on “ Italy's 
Part in the War," a collection to be made both 
evenings in aid ot the Italian Red Cross. The 
slides are loaned by the Italian State Railways. 
By the way, the idea is not a bad one for incor- 

orating with some of tne British charities, and no 

etter medium for the dissemination of the scheme 
could be found than with the aid of photographic 
societies. I hope to have a few words later about 
the exhibition referred to above, 


The World in a Night. 

“ A Tour Round the World ” in one night is 
rather a large order, yet I am told it was very 
pd Sekt A accomplished at the Manchester Amateur 
Photographic Society recently, when Mr. J. M. 
Price gave his long-promised lecture. It was an 
interesting evening in two senses, firstly because 
the pictures were most interesting and lucidly 
explained, and secondly because Mr. Price has had 
to prepare most of the slides over again, owing to a 
disastrous accident to the original slides last October, 
when he had to substitute another lecture in con- 
sequence. The meeting of this society on March 20 
is not only novel in title of subject, but interesting 
in its potentialities: '' Photographic Parliament," 
with Mr S. L. Coulthurst as‘* Mr. aker.” Messrs. 
Curson, Lindsay, and Pullen will lead the debate 
on bromide work, which will be continued as mem- 
bers rise in their places and catch the Speaker's 
eye. I hear there is a movement on foot for re- 
cognising Mr. Dawson’s record of thirty years’ 
continuous service as treasurer of the society. It 
is a fitting opportunity, and the appeal is most 
worthy. 


Cost not a Bar to Micro-Photography. 

“ Simple Micro-Photographyv”’ is interesting] 
dealt with in the “ Journal" of the Edinburgh 
Societv for March, under the authority of Dr. Ian 
Struthers Stewart. It is pointed out that this 
branch of photography is very much neglected, 
perhaps through the erroneous impression that 
elaborate apparatus and much cost are required 
in working the process. Dr. Stewart sets out to 
prove the contrary, and says that the majority of 
specimens, even for research purposes, were photo- 


The Camera Club (17, John Street, Adelphi).—On Thurs- 
day, March 22, Mr. Herbert Garrison, F.R.G.S., will give a 
"New Zealand—the Wonderland of the 


lecture entitled 
World.”’ 


graphed with magnifications of from 50 to 200 
diameters, and at these magnifications perfectly 
satisfactory and good results could be obtained 
with such simple apparatus as an ordinary stand 
camera with an extension of ten inches, a horizontal 
type of пистон, and a paraffin oil lamp. The 
one essential of all apparatus, whether of the simple 
home-made pattern or of the expensive first-grade 
quality, was that the central line of the microscope 
and camera must coincide; they must be abso- 
lutely in what was known as the‘ optical centre.” 


Best Illuminant for Micro. Work. 

Dealing with the illuminants used, it was pointed 
out that even for high-power bacteriological work 
oil was preferable to either gas or electric light, for, 
in addition to being cheapest and easiest to work, 
it enabled one to obtain better definition, contain- 
ing as it did plenty of yellow rays. Microscopic 
lenses were best corrected for yellow and green 
rays, and badly corrected for the violet and ultra- 
violet rays one got in the arc lamp. The chief 
point to note in using an oil lamp was that of its 
рон in relation to the microscope. It had to 

e placed with its flat wick turned end on, so that 
one got as nearly as possible a point of light. With 
regard to colour screens, we may use any screen 
that shows good contrast visually, and for general 
dea oi use a green screen. Any fine-grained slow 
andscape plate is suitable—for instance, a plate 
like the Wellington Process ortho.—but care must 
be taken not to over-develop. On the point of 
exposure the method advocated is" trial and error.” 


The Society Spirit. 

The public spirit of society Pe is ampli- 
fied in the following extract from a letter the 
Manchester Amateur Society has received from one 
of its members. It is an example worthy of emula- 
tion : '* Enclosed you will find cheque value 22s. 6d., 
being annual subscription for Mr. and Mr. 
(two of our members on H. M. S.) and myself. In 
doing this I am led by three 'motives: firstly, 
having spent this last twenty years in running a 
business concern I recognise the necessity of keep- 
ing up the income of the society if it is to be run 
successfully, and I appreciate the difficulty in doing 
that while so many members are serving with H. M. 
forces; secondly, out of affection for and 
and in recognition of their patriotic zeal; thirdly, 
in thankfulness for having been left so long (I 
expect to join up any day now) to continue my 
business, which will bs seriously affected by my 
absence. Perhaps this may be the mcans of per- 
suading the more fortunate members (I mean those 
who will not have to join the forces) to follow suit.” 


Hints by Embrey. 

Recently Mr. George Embrey brought to a close 
the excellent series of practical demonstrations he 
has been giving during the past session at the 
Gloucester Photographic Society. Summarising 
the progress from the daguerreotype to the present 
daylight printing papers and those where the aid 
of artificial light is sought, he gave some excellent 
hints on their manipulation. For some subjects, 
he said, black and white prints did not give the 
best effects, then aid must be sought in colour, 
and warm tones were desirable. To obtain these 
tones bleach with potassium ferricyanide, and then 
darken with barium sulphide. Delicate prints with 
slight contrasts should be left in black and white, 
as sulphide will not help in these cases. Speaking 
of mounting, Mr. Embrey said all mountants were 
messy and encouraged cockling, but all these diffi- 
culties disappeared with the adoption of dry mount- 
ing. Shellac or guttapercha tissues could be em- 
ployed; the latter had worked well with the lec- 
turer for many years, and he proceeded to demon- 
strate its use, the required heat being obtained 
from a gas iron. Prints so treated did not cause 
cockling even with a thin mount, and had the ad- 
vantage of being protected from possible impurities 
а mounts by the interposition of ап impervious 

m. 


Royal Photographie Society (35, Russell Square, W.C.).—On 
Tuesday, March 20, the subject for the technical meeting will 
be '' On Colour-sensitive Plates," by Dr. C. Atkin Swan and Mr. 


Alvin Langdon Coburn. 
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ELECTRIC DARK-ROOM 
! LAMP. 


N the following note a method of 
| making a satisfactory electric dark- 
room lamp at a low cost is described. 
It is simple in construction, and well 
within the powers of the average handy- 
man. 

Fig. 1 shows the finished lamp with safe- 
light removed. The body is a biscuit tin, 
costing fourpence if you can't find a spare 
one in the house. The slide for the 
safclight is made of a strip of tin, A, B, C, 
equal in length to three sides of the bis- 
cuit tin and 2 in. wide. Any tin-smith 
wil cut this, and also the piece needed 
for the lid, for sixpence. Bend A, B, C, 
at right angles, 2 in. from one side and 
the whole length of the strip, then care- 
fully mark off on it the length of each side 
of the biscuit tin and cut out the corners. 

Fig. 2 gives the details of one corner. 
The shaded portion is cut away, so that 
when the strip is bent at right angles 
along D Е, the two edges Г G and С H 
come together ; they are then joined with 
a touch of solder. It is probable that these 
edges will overlap slightly, in which case 
be sure that the bottom B in fig. I over- 
laps on the outside the sides A and C, as 
otherwise the safelight will catch near the 
bottom. 

To cut the tin I used a screwdriver, 
holding the tin over a piece of hard wood, 
and giving the screwdriver a sharp hit 
with a hammer. The bent edges are 
easily flattened out with a hammer 
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Fig. 1. 


afterwards, and can be finished off with 
a file. 

The slide is now ready for soldering on 
to the body of the lamp. To do this 
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accurately, take two pieces of glass, which 
should be equal in area to the biscuit tin 
lid, so that the beaded edge of the tin 


Fig. 2. 


wil prevent the glass falling inside the 
lamp, and insert a piece of thin card- 
board between them. If the slide glass 
and lamp are now fitted loosely together, 
the slide will form a straight edge for 
you to make a mark round the outside of 
the lamp, to show where the two should 
be soldered together. The cardboard 
between the glasses will ensure an easy 
fit. 

Although this was my first attempt at 
soldering, it gave me very little trouble, 
after reading the lucid instructions which 
appeared in this paper some time ago. 

Next cut a hole in the centre of the 
bottom of the biscuit tin large enough 
for the two electric wires, and having 
procured a lamp holder (K, fig. 1), from 
any electrician, fasten this with screws 
from the inside of the tin into a small 
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block of wood L, on the outside, so that 
the bottom of the tin is firmly clamped 
between the two. 

The details of one edge of the hinged 
lid are shown in fig. 3. It consists of a 
strip of tin 3 in. wide and 2 in. longer than 
the top of the lamp. The pieces M and N 
are each 1 in. wide, and are to be bent 
at right angles, the joint being finished off 
with solder. Small pieces at S are cut 
away from each end, leaving a piece, O P, 
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in the middle about f in. wide, which is 
wrapped over a length of stiff wire and 
secured with solder. The wire forms a 
pin for the hinges, one of which is seen in 
fip. 4. They were made by doubling a 
piece of tin over on itself, and nipping the 
piece of wire in between. Note that the 
underside of the hinge is flat, so that it 
will lie close to the top of the lamp. This 
also applies to the underside of the lid, 
which must be quite flat. 

Solder is used once more for fastening 
the two sides of the hinges together, 
and then after slipping them on the wire 
of the lid, for securing the hinges to the 
top of the lamp. 

In all cases be sure to run the solder 
well in between the work. 

А coat of cycle enamel effectually 
disguises the lamp's lowly origin, and all 
that is now needed to complete the body 
is a length of flexible wiring. 

My safelight is made of two sheets of 
Lumiere's Rubra paper and one sheet of 
Virida green paper, bound between sheets 
of glass with music binding. Music binding 
is better for the purpose than passe-par- 
tout, as it is made 
of linen and there- 
fore wears better. 
The above com- 
bination of papers 
was arrived at after 
many experiments, 
and is perfectly safe 
for use with the 
most rapid type of orthochromatic plate, 
the illuminant being a 40 candle-powder 
lamp. 

In my lamp I have soldered a ventilat- 
ing cowl of an old oil lamp into the tin . 
near the block of wood L, but I do not 
think it was necessary, as the modern 
metal filament lamp gives oft so little 
heat. 

The lamp is equally useful as a bench 
light, or, by fixing hooks to the corners, 
asa hanging lamp; and another purpose 
for which I have found it particularly 
suitable when the lamp is on the bench is 
for gaslight printing. S. W. В. 
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STRAIGHT-EDGE FOR TRIMMING 
PRINTS. 


HEN trimming prints a metal 

straight-edge of some kind is 
practically a necessity, and a very 
efficient tool can be procured for a few 
pence. The manufacturers of camera 
fittings usually list lengths of hard strip 
brass of varying widths and thicknesses 
at a few pence per foot. A piece of this 
the required length should be obtained, 
and, say, about three-quarters of an 
inch in width, and of a good thickness. 
If desired, it can be left as it is, anda 
good serviceable tool will be the result. 
But if the worker desires something a 
little better, then he should also obtain 
a length [of good mahogany about 1} 
inches wide and three-eighths of an inch 
thick. One edge of this should be rebated 
to take the brass, and this firmly fixed 
in position by screws, holes having been 
drilled through the brass and counter- 
sunk for the purpose. The other edge of 
the rule should be given a slight bevel 
with a plane, and the job is finished, 
except for any polishing or varnishing 
which the worker may desire to give. 

C. R. D. 
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HE tendency on the 
part of the average 
amateur at the pre- 
sent time with the 
price of materials in- 
creasing to such an 
alarming extent, is 
to be as economical 
as possible in the 
use of plates and 
films for the pro- 
duction of new 
negatives, and to 
satisfy his desires for photographic 
activities by the making of prints 
from what he already has in hand. 
The advantages this procedure offers 
are many, not the least being that 
the worker need not come into con- 
flict with the authorities by taking 
his camera forth; and at the same 
time, by devoting special attention 
to the production of his prints, he is 
more likely, in view of the necessity 
for being economical with materials, 
to really secure finer results than 
was the case three or four years ago 
when materials were cheap enough 
to waste. In some departments of 
life, the war has undoubtedly proved 
a blessing in disguise in the way in 
which it has not only enforced economy 
but has engendered a habit of thought- 
fulness that might not otherwise have 
occurred with the individual in peace 
time. 

Every beginner, therefore, will do 
well to go over his stock of negatives 
carefully, and see whether it is not 
possible to make better prints from 
them than those he has made pre- 
viously ; and also whether, in many 
cases, improved pictorial results might 
not be obtained from these negatives 
by a certain amount of combination 
printing or vignetting. . 

To deal with vignetting first. This, 
as you are probably aware, is applied 
generally to portrait subjects only, 
and the effect as seen in the finished 
print is to accentuate the portrait— 
say the head and shoulders part— 
by vignetting away the background 
and remainder of the figure so that 
the portrait appears isolated, with a 
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plain background which is nicely 
gradated in tone, forming a soft 
shadow behind the head. The vignette 
is sometimes employed for other sub- 
jects, but it is not of much use except- 
ing for portraiture. Its original 
adoption by photographers was due, 
not to a desire to produce a certain 
effect, but because of defects round 
the edges of badly coated plates (this 
was in the early days of photography, 
when every photographer had to 
coat his own plates and develop them 
on the spot). 

We will assume that you have a 
few portrait negatives of people for 
whom you would like to make good 
prints. These negatives may be 
snapshots taken out of doors, or they 
may have been deliberately posed 
portraits, possibly taken in the back 
garden, or even in a room. In any 
case, you will probably find that, 
although the portrait itself is all you 
require, а considerable amount of 
extraneous matter is included, in the 
shape of unsuitable background and 
surroundings, when a straight print 
is made from the negative. The pro- 
blem is to shade this background 
away from the head and shoulders 
portion of the portrait, so that, while 
a little shadow remains behind the 
head, this fades away to nothing, 
leaving blank white paper for the 
remainder of the print. 

Many methods have been put for- 
ward from time to time for the pro- 
duction of vignetted portraits, and 
most elaborate pieces of apparatus, 
some of glass, some of metal, and 
some of wood, have been contrived 
and put on the market whereby the 
amateur can arrange and make his 
vignettes to suit his desires. АП 
these, however, are similar in prin- 
ciple, and act in much the same 
manner, and in practically no case 
do they prove better than the simple 
home-made accessory described later. 

The principle of vignetting that 
has to be considered, assuming that 
you are using P.O.P. and printing 
by daylight, is that the light must 
be diffused, and that, while it has full 
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opportunity of acting directly on the 
portrait itself which it is desired to 
print out, it must be restricted in a 
gradual way from reaching the sur- 
rounding part of the negative. 

Among the accessories referred to 
above which have been extremely 
popular among amateurs were the 
tinted vignetting glasses, which con- 
sisted of a sheet of glass painted with 
an orange-coloured varnish gently 
shaded off towards the middle, so 
that a central spot in the glass was 
perfectly clear, the varnish being 
gradated from this clear glass to a 
dense non-actinic margin. If this 
glass was placed over a piece of 
P.O.P., and printed, the resulting 
print would show a dark patch of 
tone in the middle of the sheet of 
paper, gradually shading off to blank 
paper at the margins. This is the 
effect we desire to produce. The 
vignetting glasses, however, had many 
disadvantages, as they only gave a 
definite-shaped opening, usually oval 
or pear-shaped, and could not be 
adjusted or altered for different sized 
heads; and, moreover, if put in a 
printing frame with a negative their 
relative positions could not be altered, 
the head being vignetted som:times, 
and sometimes part of the body only. 

Much the same defect obtained 
with the other mechanical vignetters, 
but you will find in practice that the 
best method of all is to use a sheet 
of stiff brown paper or thin mill- 
board, dark in colour. The piece of 
brown paper should be at least as 
large as the outer dimensions of the 
printing frame. 

To make a vignette with this 
arrangement, first trace in the middle 
of the brown paper a rough outline 
of the portrait, slightly smaller, and 
in such a position that, when the 
negative is in the printing frame, and 
the piece of brown paper affixed to 
the outside of the frame, the space 
marked will be exactly over the 
portrait. The most workmanlike way 
of arriving at the exact outline is to 
take a piece of ordinary thin white 
paper, place it on the.glass side of 
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the negative which is held up to the 
light, and on the white paper trace 
the outline of the head and shoulders, 
or part which vou wish to vignette. 
Draw the outline a trifle smaller than 
the outline in the negative. Then 
place this piece of white paper on the 
brown paper, resting it on a firm pad 
of newspaper. Next, with a hard- 
pointed pencil, go over the outline 
again so that it leaves an indenta- 
tion in the brown paper. With a 
sharp pair of scissors or а penknife 
cut out the aperture in the brown 
paper, following the indented out- 
line. Then with the scissors snip out 
little V-shaped pieces all round the 
opening so that the entire outline is 
serrated. 

Now aftix the brown paper to the 
front of the printing frame with a 
touch of paste or drawing-pins, place 
the negative in the frame, and with 
the film side towards you hold it 
up to the light and look through. 
If the opening has been cut the right 
size, and is placed in the right posi- 
tion, it should show the portrait 
clearly, but with the background cut 
off by the opaque paper. The effect 
of the vignette can now be readily 
seen by placing a piece of plain 
paper—say a sheet of notepaper— 
over the negative, and again holding 
it up to the light. This should be 
diffused light, not the light of a lamp 
or direct sunlight. The sheet of 
paper should show the image of the 
portrait, and then a softly diffused 
outline, and nothing further. In fact, 
it is quite possible to gauge the effect 
of the vignette in this way before 
attempting to make a print at all, 
and if the light extends too far round 
the portrait it means that the hole 
has been cut too large. In such a 
case it is quite simple to take another 
piece of brown paper and make a 
smaller hole. 


The sharpness of the edge of the 
vignette—that is, the amount of 
diffusion—is regulated almost entirely 
by the distance of the brown paper 
mask from the glass side of the 
negative. If there is a very deep 
recess to the front of the printing 
frame, so that the vignetting mask is 
taken further away, obviously more 
light can creep in through the open- 
ing, and spread, so that the vignette 
is broader; whereas, if the opening 
is fairly close to the glass, the light 
is stopped sooner, and the vignette 
has a sharper edge. One or two 
trials and a print or two will speedily 
demonstrate the possibilities of this 
method of vignetting. It is, more- 
over, very adaptable, as after a trial 
print it mav be found that the light 
spreads rather too much in a certain 
direction, and needs restraining. It 15 
quite an easy matter then to stick a 
little ресе of brown paper over the 
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edge of the opening with a touch of 
paste or gum so as to protect this 
corner and prevent the light going 
quite so far. 


Combination Printing. 

We have dealt with the subject of 
vignetting before that of combination 
prnting, as one is undoubtedly a 
form of introduction to the other, 
and when you have succeeded in 
making a satisfactory vignette you 
have gone a long way towards success 
in combination printing. 

The simplest form of combination 
printing, and the one we advise you 
to try first of all—partly because it is 
the easiest, and partly because it is 
the one that will give the best results 
with the expenditure of a minimum 
of trouble—is that in which a skv or 
cloud negative is printed in combina- 
tion with a landscape subject. А 
great number of landscape negatives, 
as doubtless you have found in your 
own experience, appear, when printed, 
with a perfectly blank sky. This is 
because, in many instances, clouds 
were not present at the time the 
photograph was taken ; or if they were 
present, the extra amount of light 
that comes from both the sky and 
clouds was sufficient to over-expose 
that portion of the negative while 
the foreground part was receiving its 
normal exposure only. Consequently, 
unless special precautions were taken 
when the negative was being deve- 
loped to prevent the sky portion 
developing too far, it not only gets 
over-exposed, but over-developed also, 
and generally would show in the nega- 
tive as very dense indeed. 

This is generally overcome bv 
more advanced workers by the use 
of orthochromatic plates and screens, 
to which we will direct your attention 
later. In the meantime the problem 
is to graft a suitable cloudscape, so 
to speak, to your landscape. In some 
cases you may have a landscape nega- 
tive in which certain cloud forms are 
quite visible when printed, but it is 
desired to add a better cloudscape 
and so improve the composition of 
the picture. Or, again, the sky may 
have scratches or marks, or be of an 
unsuitable tone; in which case it 
will be necessary to remove it before 
adding a new skv. 

It is here that your knowledge of 
vignetting will be found extremely 
useful, as the first thing to do is to 
make a vignetting mask that will 
shade off the part that is not required. 
We will assume you have a landscape 
negative showing a foreground, a 
middle distance with trees, and then, 
sav, distant hills. First, then, cut a 
mask that approximately follows the 
skyline of the negative, but in this 
case when printing do not make the 
serrations. The slightly turned-u p edge 
of the brown paper will be quite 
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sufficient to produce the vignette, as 
in making a combination print the 
gradation need not be quite so dif- 
fused as with а portrait. The mask 
should be placed on the printing 
frame so that the opaque outline 
comes lower than the skyline; that 
is to sav, overlaps a part of the land- 
scape portion. This will tend to 
slightly soften the extreme edge of 
the landscape. Then vignette the sky 
off very gradually. When this part 
of the subject has been printed, the 
sky negative which has been chosen 
is placed in the printing frame, and 
the portion of opaque paper which 
was cut from the original piece when 
the skv mask was being made should 
now be used as a mask for the land- 
scape. This wil have an outline 
that will coincide with the other, 


but will protect those parts of 
the landscape which аге already 
printed. When this has been pinned 


in front of the cloud negative so that 
that portion of the cloud is showing 
which it is desired to print, the print 
is replaced in the frame and the 
printing continued. 

If the two halves of the vignetting 
mask have been adjusted correctly, 
there should be no perceptible join 
between the portion printed from the 
cloud negative and that from the 
landscape negative. Take care alwavs, 
of course, to print the cloud so that 
it comes in its appropriate lighter 
tone than the landscape. The average 
beginner generally makes the mistake 
of printing in a sky which is much 
too dark. Also carefully observe that 
the lighting of the clouds is from the 
same direction as the lighting of the 
landscape. 

Lastly, and most important, we 
would repeat the warning given at 
the commencement, namely, alwavs 
print (when using P.O.P.) in diffused 
light, and never in direct sunlight. 
Otherwise, you will get merely an 
outline of the opening in the brown 
paper instead of a soft vignette. It 
is helpful sometimes in this connec- 
tion to place one or two pieces of 
tissue paper over the front of the 
vignetting mask to still further soften 
and diffuse the light. 

lf you are printing on bromide or 
gaslight paper, this outer tissue paper 
shade is necessary in every case. It 
will considerably lengthen the expo- 
sure, but it will enable a much softer 
vignette to be obtained when printing 
from a direct light; and when using 
these artificial-light processes the print- 
ing frame should be kept on the 
move during the whole operation so 
that no hard printing line is made. 

So far we have dealt only with 
contact printing. Next week we hope 
to say a few words about the making 
of vignettes and combination printing 
when enlarging. 
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Reducing Prints. 
I have some sepia-toned bromides with rather a 
hard vignetted line, and the prints are rather 
dark. How can I remove the line ? etc. 
s. W. (Glasgow). 
The reduction of toned prints is always 
problematical as regards results. Perhaps 
your best chance is by the iodine and 
cyanide method. Make a ten per cent. 
solution of potass. cyanide (a dangerous 
and deadly poison) in water. Make а 
solution of iodine in methylated spirit 
to a rich deep port-wine colour. ‘take 
an ounce of water, add from twenty to 
thirty minims of the cyanide solution, 
then three or four drops of the iodine 
solution. Swab the print with this 
with the aid of a mop made by tying à 
small plug of cotton wool to a glass rod. 
Be content to go very slowly, and, of 
course, well wash the print subsequently. 


Enlarger, Etc. 
I have a daylight enlarger 3] by 2} to 8 by 6. 
I wish to use it with artificial light, but the stop 
is very small. I want to substitute a better 
lens, say F/16. Is this possible, and wbat would 
it cost? Can Iobtain f, the focal length, from 
I I I 
yu? J. Е. B. (Sydenham). 
Doubtless the alteration could be 
done, but, owing to the short supply of 
labour, it might mean considerable delay. 
Had you not better write to Houghtons 
(88, High Holborn) direct, who would 
give an idea as to the cost? Yes, the 
value of f can thus easily be found when 
you know и and v. 


Various Topics. 
(1) If I make up a developer by dissolving 
B. and W. rytol tabloids and only use part, 
how long will the non-used solution keep ? 
(2) How long will the acid fixing bath keep: 
(3) Should plates be packed йиш to film or 
flm to glass? (4) Will ordinary writing paper 
do as temporary support in thc carbon process ? 
(5) Will Imperial exposure meter do for printing 
carbon tissue ? (6) Is distilled water boiled 
water? Will boiled water do as well? (7) 1 
have a three-foci lens. The front combination 
takes out but the back will not. Ought it to 
do so? (8) What are the uses of a three-foci 
lens? (9) When I use the double extension, 
does this alter F;o to F,12? 
B. B. S. (Norwich). 
(1) Cannot say, but you can easily try 
the experiment for yourself. (2) Fairly 
well, but not indefinitely. (3) Film to 
film. (4) Ordinary paper would not 
serve. (5) We do not see how this could 
be done in a practical and convenient 
manner. (6) Distilled water is the con- 
densed steam from boiling water, but 


it is not the same as water which has 
been boiled. That, however, is better 
than water which has not been boiled. 
(7) Unless you can remove both back 
and front components you cannot get 
three different foci. (8) The leading 
advantage of a three-foci lens is that it 
gives the option of using the back or the 
front lens singly, or the two together, 
thus getting the same object three 
different sizes from the same standpoint. 
(9) Merely altering the camera bellows 
extension is not sufficient. The camera 
extension depends on the focus (focal 
length) of the lens in use. The same 
actual stop value F number depends on 
the distance between the stop and the 
plate. Thus a onc-inch diameter stop at 
six inches is F/6, at nine inches F/9, and 
so On. 


Various Topics. 


(1) Will you please say what is the developing 
factor for the following formula? (2) 1 have a 
hand camera that works at F/11, but would 
like F/8 fitted on; where could this be done ? 
(3) I have tried to take photographs indoors, 
but they come out all blurred, no detail, etc. 


H. H. (Bermondsey). 


(т) The data you supply are incom- 
plete. But we suggest your trying factor 
six. (2) This means changing your lens 
for a more rapid one. It will be better 
to change your camera as it is, for a 
different one. (3) Very likely therc are 
two causes at work, viz. using your 
camera, if of the fixed-focus kind, for ob- 
jects nearer than can be got in focus, and 
very probably under-exposure as well. 
We could judge more confidently if we 
saw a sample negative. 


Lens Foci. 


1 have a three-foci lens — 6, 9, 12 in. Which 
is the best for heads, groups, landscape, archi- 
tecture, etc. ? Is a lens hood advisable in anv 
of these cases ? What length should it be ? 

W. D. O. (Kidderminster). 


A lens hood is always acceptable. It 
never does any harm, and often greatly 
adds to the brilliancy of the negative. 
It should be as long as possible, provided 
that it is just out ot sight when the focus- 
sing screen is removed, and the eye 
brought to the corner of the back open- 
ing of the camera, and you look through 
the lens. There is no one best focal 
length to use. This is determined by 
circumstances. We often have to do 
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what we may, not what we would. But 
it is a good general principle to use the 
longest focal length that takes in the 
subject required. The longer focus gives 
us a simpler composition and better or 
more pleasing perspective. 


Various Topics. 
(1) How can 1 make a mixture to put on the 
back of my negatives? (2) Can I use a pro- 
jection lens for portraiture ? (3) I would like 
to write my name on a negative so that it would 
print. (4) Where can І find the French names 
of materials used in photography ? 
‚ О. N. (Fulham). 

(1) Presuming you refer to a backing 
mixture, the following 1s excellent: 
Office gum solution I oz., caramel I oz. 
Add enough finely ground burnt sienna 
to make a stiff paste like putty or cheesc. 
Mix very thoroughly ; then add enough 
methylated spirit to bring the mixture 
down to a creamy consistency. (2) Yes, 
you can use it certainly but unless the 
projection lens has been corrected for 
chromatic aberration you are not very 
likely to get good results. (3) With 
weak gum water mix Indian ink, lamp 
black, vermillion, or any opaque pig- 
ment, and write with this on the film. 
'The lettering will have to be reversed 
laterally, of coursc. (4) А photographic 
vocabulary, giving French, German, and 
Italian terms, appeared in THe A. Р. 
for March 17, 1913. You will also find 
the French and German equivalents in 
the “ Dictionary of Photography," edited 
by F. J. Mortimer, obtainable from our 
publishers, price 85., post free. 
Copying, etc. 

(1) Kindly suggest plate, stop, developer, etc. 

for copying engravings so аз to get a black and 

white result. (2) Is there any advantage in 


using a telephoto lens for portraits ? 
W. A. S. E. (Hereford). 


(1) Use a slow ordinary plate, the 
largest stop which gives the needed 
definition, a short exposure, a good 


strong even lighting of the subject, full 
development (e.g. hydroquinone), gas- 
light printing paper, amidol developer. 
(2) A telephoto lens for outdoor por- 
traiture, or indoors in good light, enables 
one to get a large-scale picture without 
going too near the sitter, and therefore 
better modelling. You will find this 
subject dealt with on p. тот in our issue 
of September 4, 1910. 
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The Country in Town. 

In happier times the country folk have generally flocked to 
London in the spring, but this year the country itseli has come 
to town. London is becoming the country at an alarming rate. 
Already the motor plough is at work in some of the ornamental 
parks. They are talking seriously of using Kensington Gardens 
for vegetable allotments, and are calculating how many people 
could be fed from the produce. In Trafalgar Square the rustic 
atmosphere is most pronounced of all. Trafalgar Square does 
not usually suggest three acres and a cow, although I did see, 
not long ago, a herd of oxen being driven past the National 
Gallery. But just at present Nelson from the top of his pinnacle 
looks down upon as truly a country landscape as anybody need 
wish for. Trafalgar Square is yellow with the spring sowings. 
It is covered with mustard plasters—I mean posters—of immense 
size—is there really a shortage of paper, Mr. Editor ?—which 
tell the madding crowd to grow more food, to till the land, to 
labour in the fields, and generally to get busy with spade or 
hoe or some implement that is really worth while, instead of 
fiddling about with pen-nibs and the like. 


The Yellow Square. 


It is really with a thrill that in these days one comes up 
out of the Tube at Charing Cross and finds Trafalgar Square in 
the condition of filter yellow K. Great flaming letters strike 
you in the eye. They are like the fiery sword which banished 
our sire from Eden, with the difference that they would banish 
us hack into it again. What sort of crops it is proposed to 
raise in Trafalgar Square I cannot say, but it seems very possible 
that when the Salon opens its doors on the next occasion it will 
be surrounded on all sides by harvest fields merry with the 
reaping. The Londoner's knowledge of agriculture is coming 
along at a famous rate. Не is beginning to distinguish potatoes 
from pomegranates, and beans from barley. If this goes on 
as it has begun, the city will find itself ploughed and furrowed, 
and we shall have spring, and summer, and autumn to snap at 
rom the office window. 


Beaten Coburn. 


As to whether Mr. Coburn's recent exhibition at the Camera 
Club was or was not a Big Push in art I can offer no opinion, 
but it has at least given a new phrase to the dictionary of collo- 
quialisms—a phrase which I have heard in public more than 
once. Someone was showing a number of exceedingly pretty 
experiments in polarised light, and got wonderful patterns and 
colours by rotating his Nicol prism. When at last these things 
danced into a perfect fantasy like a benevolent nightmare, one 
gentleman could no longer withhold his admiration; '' This 
beats Coburn ! ” he said. Yet again, when a learned man was 
taking us back to some examples of Egyptian pottery and 
revealed the fact that the potter of nine or ten thousand years 
ago on the banks of the Nile was accustomed to decorate his 
clay with patterns curiously wrought, someone said, '' Well, 
it beats Coburn!" If Mr. Coburn is not careful, he will find 
his name in everybody's mouth. 


A Substitute. 


The pathetic efforts of our popular newspapers to reduce 
their circulation by drastic methods have brought home to us 
the paper crisis as nothing else could have done. The photo- 
grapher has been forced to remember that he, too, is a con- 
sumer of paper—at any rate if his work gets past the negative 
stage—and a prospect of a complete famine in this commodity 
is not cheerful. But, on the principle of Marie Antoinette, 
who is said to have told the Parisians to eat pie crust if they 
could not get bread, the photographer will be consoled to learn 
that in the absence of paper he may produce his prints on silk. 
One journal chooses this opportune moment to tell us all about 
the process for obtaining colour prints on this choice medium. 
I will not enter into details —they are too luxurious— but if a 
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further supply of paper is unobtainable after 
the present stocks are exhausted, we may be 
glad to turn to the busy silkworm to help us out 
of our difficulties. 


Little Mistakes. 


Here are two stories from the military hospitals. The chief 
point about both of them is that they are absolutely true. As 
is well known, an intensifying screen is now very largely used 
in contact with the emulsion of the X-ray plate in order to 
accelerate the light action and reduce the exposure. In one 
hospital the radiographer, being unaccustomed to the use of 
this accessory, developed the screen—or tried to do so—instead 
of the plate! More serious was the result in another hospital, 
where the radiographic staff could not make out why it was 
they got such poor pictures in spite of their assiduous use of 
the intensifying screen. On investigation it was found that 
what they were using was the empty cassette in which the 
screen had been sent, and that they had thrown the screen 
away under the impression that it was part of the wrapping. 


The Versatile War Photographer. 


How in the world does the war photographer manage to get 
himself into his own pictures? Itisa mystery. It was thought 
a wonderful thing when first a self-conscious amateur managed 
to include himself in the group he was taking by some dodge 
which involved the use of a communication cord, and generally 
his efforts to conceal the device were so completely successful 
as to reveal it unmistakably. But the war photographer can 
hardly depend on any such adventitious aid. Yet I look over 
a few pictures by a very talented and high-spirited war photo- 
grapher, and I find him appearing in them again and again. 
He goes along a road between a pair of mounted gendarmes, 
and sure enough his camera meets and takes him full in the face 
as it passes by. He is talking to a commanding officer before 
setting out on a tour of inspection, and the camera takes not 
only the officer but its master as well. He is photographing 
the ruins of a church, and his camera, in addition to the shell- 
rent rafters and the débris-strewn floor, manages to include the 
photographer leaning up against a pillar. He is showing his 
camera to the Prince of Wales, and not only does the Prince 
appear in the view, but the photographer also. Does the war 
photographer train his camera to a sort of intelligence which 
makes it unnecessary for him to do more than exercise a general 
supervision ? 


A Doubie Shot. 


A patent has just been taken out for a special arrangement 
for attaching a camera to a rifle and actuating both instruments 
by a single pull of the trigger. 


Arms and the art have thus begun 
In closer fellowship to run, 
And screw-clamped in a common lot, 
They keep each other's ardour hot, 
While he who follows both in one, 
Engaging camera, then gun, 
Will soon a double fame have won, 
Which flashes up and flickers not : 
Arms and the art— 
In neither will he be outdone, 
His bullets hit, his pictures stun, 
His trigger, in its steady trot, 
Controls the shutter and the shot ; 
Which the more deadly ? Ask the Hun— 
Arms or the art ? 
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That photography has its lighter side, which is well 
worth cultivating, has been proved again and again, 
both in the history of photographic jour- 
iN LiaMTER nalism and in that of the photographic 
VEIN. societies. In bringing before his fellow 
members at the Camera Club some gleanings 
from this fruitful field, Mr. C. H. L. Emanuel had an 
easy task, and he showed that there are few aspects 
of photography which do not lend themselves to a 
humorous interpretation. Most of his own essays which 
he read to the Club were concerned with photography 
as a social medium, and he “hit off" very happily the 
business side of society life, the arrangement of exhibi- 
tions, and the display of human nature at the photo- 
graphic outing ; but perhaps the solitary photographer 
in his dark-room has his own bit of fun, and on another 
occasion Mr. Emanuel may develop and fix this for him. 
Much of Mr. Emanuel's reading was from his own con- 
tributions in back numbers of THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER, and indeed he cast upon the Editor of this 
journal the responsibility for the evening's diversion, 
saying that he was instigated to attempt humorous 
writing at the editorial suggestion, and that all went well 
until he sent in a quite serious contribution, which was 
promptly hailed as the funniest of the lot. 
At Easter many photographers will doubtless betake 
themselves to the Zoo, which is not a prohibited area. 
In a lecture before the Royal Photo- 
PHOTOGRAPHY graphic Society, Mr. Seth-Smith, who 
AT THE ZOO. has had exceptional opportunities of 
using his camera in the gardens, gave 
some useful hints on the photography of wild animals in 
captivity, and showed a number of very fine pictures. 
He advocated a reflex camera as absolutely essential 
in order that one might focus up to the instant of 
exposure. The shutter and the lens were the two most 
important items. He used a Zeiss Tessar (purchased 
before the war) of 6 in. focus, working at F/4.5, and said 
that exposures should be seldom slower than 1-1oth of 
a second. For birds and small animals he found an 
81 in. Ross-Zeiss Tessar an excellent lens, and he also 
employed a Ross Telecentric of 13 in. focus, working at 
F/5.4, for picking out any detail, but this was very 
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heavy, and it was difficult to manipulate a hand camera 
satisfactorily with so much weight in front. He used 
plates of a speed of 300 to 400 H. and D., and 
had not attempted panchromatic plates owing to 
the speed difficulty. Не added that it was desirable to 
consult the keeper of any house before photographing 
in its precincts, and a subsequent speaker said that the 
little silver key was also very useful if one wanted to get 
anything out of the common, such as the rouge on the 
palate of the hippo, or a boa constrictor wound round 
the arm of a friend. 

The capture of German aeroplanes and dirigibles has 
enabled an examination to be made of the photographic 
apparatus employed by the German 
airmen. From a French account in 
Rivista Artiglieria we gather that the 
examination of the photographic outfit 
of a Zeppelin which had fallen in France yielded nothing 
specially notable. The camera was of metal, measuring 
I6 by 16 by 30 cm., and was furnished with a Zeiss Tessar, 
F/4.5, of 30 cm. focus. The objective was completed 
with a parasol tube which enabled photographs to be 
taken against the light. The interior ariangement 
permitted of the optional insertion of a yellow screcn 
for use with panchromatic plates. Much more interesting 
was the apparatus found on board an ''aviatik." Ic 
had the appearance of a firearm with the butt end 
capable of sighting in all directions and the trigger 
commanding the functioning of the shutter. The 
rapidity of operation varied from 1-50th to 1-8ooth of 
a second, with exterior control by means of a lever. 
The body of the apparatus was in metal covered with 
an impermeable varnish. The objective was again a 
Zeiss Tessar, F/3.5, of 25 cm. focus. It was arranged for 
receiving two screens, one a yellow screen for use with 
orthochromatic plates, and the other an uncolcured 
screen. the utility of which consisted in correcting the 
modification of the focal distance resulting fiom the 
interposition o. the colour screen. There we;e two finders 
for direct vision, one interior and the other extericr. 
Six plates 9 by 12 cm. were carried in a magazine. 

Someone made the wise remark the other day that 
all the rules which governed artistic composition were 

ultimately referable to physiological necessi- 
ымта or ties. The picture appeals to us in the first 
CONTRAST. place for no subtler reason than that it is 

adapted to the physical limitations of the 
eye. Any pictorial work with harsh or insufficient 
contrasts is turned down, not because such contrasts 
are never to be found in Nature, but because 
they impose a certain amount of, perhaps unconscious, 
eye fatigue. A committee of the American Illuminating 
Engineering Society in New York has lately been in- 
vestigating the subject of glare, and has come to some 
interesting conclusions as to contrast. The vision was 
found to be best for contrasts of about т: 20, although 
contrasts of 98: 100 could be distinguished, and at 
the other extreme, contrasts up to т: 100 could be en- 
dured without discomfort. In sunlit scenes out of 
doors, excluding the sun itself, the contrasts rarely 
exceed 1:20; indoors the contrasts are not more than 
I: 200, although window frames against the bright sky 
may give a contrast of as much as 1: 10,000. The limit 
for contrast with comfort is I : тоо. 


GERMAN AIR 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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HE influence of 
the background 
in making or 

marring a pictorial portrait is better understood nowa- 

days than was the case a few years ago. Both professional 
and amateur photographers have realised the import- 
ance of the background by practically obliterating it. 

This apparently anomalous statement can be better 
explained by saying that the simple and unobtrusive 
background, i.e. a plain or slightly graduated light or 
dark tone, is recognised as the best setting for making 
the portrait itself appeal to the observer. 

The ornate professional background is, of course, 
still to be seen in the work of some of the cheaper 
artists of the lens, who apparently have to cater for 
a section of the public who like to be photographed 
amidst pseudo-ducal surroundings, irrespective of the 
costume they happen to be wearing at the moment. 
Whether these photographers have the strength and 
courage to rebel against this convention and put for- 
ward the advantages of simplicity in the background, 
we do not know, but we feel sure that they would 
greatly increase their prestige and clientèle if they 
decided to “ scrap " their ugly and sometimes impossible 
background cloths, and try the effect of the plain and 
simple tone. 

In the efforts of the beginner the background 
is usually not considered at all, the entire attention of 
the photographer being concentrated on the face or 
figure. When the plate is developed and printed, this 
is noticed, if not by the worker then by his more observant 
friends who pose as critics—the background, resenting 
the lack of attention, loudly proclaims the fact. What 
the worker should aim at 1s that the background may 
fail to attract any attention at all when the picture is an 
accomplished fact. Thus the face is predominant, 
but this predominance is not to be secured by merely 
making the background a negative feature. The neutral 
grey or light or dark ground may be free from spotti- 
ness or strong contrasts which would be distracting, 
but something in the way of positive qualities is required, 
and without drawing attention to itself the background 
should emphasise the face. | 


One of the most valuable features that is employed. 


successfully by many workers in their backgrounds 
is that it relieves the contour of the head and figure 
alternatively by light and dark, while in some places 
the outline will merge into the ground and be lost. 
In this way figure and background are one complete 
whole ; a scheme of light and shade and atmosphere 
or a sense of space behind the subject is suggested. The 
greatest amount of relief is obtained by having the 
darkest parts of the background against the lightest 
parts of the figure; but this method of treatment is 
sometimes, and for certain subjects, too forcible. The 
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A NOTE ON PORTRAIT PHOTOGRAPHY. 


most important lesson the pho- 
tographer has to learn is that 
art is an illusion, and that to reproduce оп a flat'sur- 
face the rounded contours seen in a well-lit figure the 
background has to be definitely arranged to assist that 
illusion. When the sitter is observed by the two eyes 
of the onlooker and a certain amount of stereoscopic 
effect obtains, very frequently the real effect of the back- 
ground is overlooked, and the resulting print seen on the 
flat is diappointing. There are a number of possible 
reasons why this is so. It may be that unobserved 
superfluities have become too obtrusive, or that subtleties 
one saw have been lost in the photographic rendering. 
But in many cases it is because essential features have 
not been emphasised. 

In portraiture the power the background places 
in the worker's hands in this way is too often lost 
sight of. It is possible, although we will not say it is an 
easy matter, to select the background in relation to 
the tone of the dress, and to so arrange the lighting 
that awkward lines of drapery or figure are subdued or 
lost, while pleasing lines are more predominant. It 
should be obvious that a light dress against a dark 
ground will stand out much more boldly than a dark 
dress against a dark ground. Of course this may be 
regarded as very obvious, but, curiously enough, it is 
just these very obvious things which are so often 
overlooked by the worker who has not extensive 
experience. 

The Camera Club, at 17, John Street, Adelphi, which 
is so rapidly becoming the headquarters of many lead- 
ing photographers and a centre of photographic activity, 
has recently been equipped with a very complete system 
of studio lighting and accessories, and the Club studio, 
although small, may be regarded as one of the best 
arranged in London so far as control of both daylight 
and artificial light is concerned. In fact, the limited 
space at disposal is the only possible drawback that 
can be put forward. In the hands of the intelligent 
worker it will be possible to arrive at every conceivable 
LE or arrangement of lighting in the studio as now 

tted. 

At a recent lecture-demonstration given at the Club 
by Mr. R. Belfield, who has been responsible for the 
bulk of the new equipment of the studio, experiments 
were made with a model, and the amazing varieties of 
possible lighting were demonstrated. But one of the 
outstanding points that impressed us was that not only 
had the lighting of the model an enormous influence 
on the production of entirely different results, but 
the importance of the tone of the background was 
equally marked. This tone was arrived at partly by 
using plain backgrounds ranging from white to black, 
but also by arranging the lighting so that the back- 
ground was in shadow while the sitter was lighted, or 
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vice versa, Or with the background merely suggested 
as a half-tone by being in half shadow, arranged by 
means of screens. 

These alterations in tone and effect can be secured 
with the white background alone, and it would repay 
many photographers, both amateur and professional, 
if they could experiment on the same lines with a per- 
fectly plain background and, Say, a plaster-cast (a head- 
and-shoulders bust), as being a very suitable and patient 
model, arranging and altering the lighting of the room 
in which they photograph, and so securing a definite 
series of formula for lighting that could be repeated at 
will An album of prints secured under such varying 
conditions, with definite notes as to how to exactly 
repeat each lighting, would be an invaluable possession 
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for any worker who did much portraiture, and we suggest 
that such a series should be, provided for the benefit 
of members of the Camera Club, and so still further 
enhance the value of the studio. 

In the present issue of THE A. P., on pp. 200 and 201, 
are reproduced two very striking portraits that are 
dependent largely for their effectiveness upon the tone 
of the background, apart from the excellence of their 
lighting and technique. These are reproduced by 
courtesy of the Platinotype Company from their exhibi- 
tion now open at the Camera Club, and although these 
fine portraits were not made in the Club studio, they 
serve very excellently as illustrations of the types of 
lighting that are quite possible by very simple methods 
that are available there. 


cp tees‏ ت 
WORKING UP THE NEGATIVE AND PRINT.‏ 


PRACTICAL demonstration on ‘‘ Working up the Nega- 
tive and Print” formed the subject of an instructive 
evening meeting of the South London Photographic Socicty. 
Mr. G. C. Weston was the demonstrator, and said as a pre- 
liminary that a large and preferably heavy desk was a necessary 
adjunct for successful work on the negative, and after explain- 
ing and illustrating one of his own design, with drawers for 
materials at the side, he showed how a very efficient desk could 
be extemporised out of a large glass-bottomed developing 
dish without any permanent fixtures or damage to the dish. 
This was done as follows. А pair of what might be likened 
to large wooden “ dividers " were fixed inside the dish (one each 
side) by small wedges; these on being opened formed a sub- 
stantial support for the desk; a piece of white card pivoted in 
the centre on a small round picce of stick fitted into slots on the 
back struts forming a reflector adjustable at any angle. On 
the other side covering the glass facing the worker a piece of 
black American cloth with a square opening was placed to block 
out all light except that passing through the negative, which 
latter was rested against the glass on a wooden bar, which slid 
up and down as required. This bar was kept in position by 
two small spiral springs, one at each end of the bar, the outside 
end of the springs fitting against the wood rebate at the bottom 
of the dish. When necessary a focussing cloth thrown over 
bent wire supports excluded top light. The whole thing could 
be set up and unshipped in a very few seconds. After detailing 
the further materials required, Mr. Weston proceeded with the 
demonstration, and showed examples of the various methods 
of modification of the ncgative by means of reduction by methy- 
lated spirit, and Basket's reducer work with negafake, and 
knife, and also with a useful eraser which he makes by thoroughly 
mixing fine pumice powder and candle wax. The portion of 


the negative to be reduced is slightly moistened with paraffin, 
and rubbed with the pumice stick referred to, which very quickly 
effects the desired result. Mr. Weston dealt fully with spotting, 
retouching, work on matt varnish, papier-minéral, ground 
glass, stippling oil colour on the glass side of negative with the 
bromoil brush, etc. 

He then went on to the improvement of prints by means of 
blacklead, etc., and pumice powder. The finest pumice powder 
was used, and this was kept in a muslin bag. a little being 
shaken out as required, thus preventing possible bits of grit 
scratching the print. Mixtures of blacklead and pumice in 
various shades were also kept in muslin bags in the same way. 
To put clouds in a '' bald-headed " print, shake a little of the 
plain pumice on the print, and rub lightly all over with a piece 
of cotton wool, then rub on an even tint with the lightest 
pumice and blacklead mixture ; cloud forms can then be sug- 
gested by picking out with a piece of india-rubber, and the 
shadow sides put in with the darker pumice. The whole work 
should then be softened down by rubbing lightly with plain 
pumice powder, paying particular attention to lightening up 
towards the horizon. After making any other necessary modi- 
fication in the same manner the work is fixed by steaming the 
print, when, if the work has been properly done, it is impossible 
or very difficult to detect the fake. 

Mr. Weston also demonstrated а somewhat similar method, 
but this time using pigment and “ Lyddon's" medium. The 
print is first rubbed over with medium, then with a light even 
coating of medium and pigment. Clouds were inserted by 
rubbing off the pigment with cotton wool alone, and in some 
cases cotton wool and medium, also india-rubber. The work 
dries absolutely the same character and surface as the photo- 
graphic image, and cannot be detected. 
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A MODIFICATION 


HE return to pyro as a developing agent recalls a modi- 

fication of the formula which was published by John Van- 
sant, of the United States Marine Hospital, Mobile, in 1889, 
which retains all the virtues of pyrogallic acid as a developing 
agent, with much of the advantages attendant upon the use 
of hydroquinone, eikonogen, and many of the other organic 
developers. The formula is compounded as follows. Take of: 


Water, distilled 
Potassium sodium tartrate ................ 200 gr. 


Sodium sulphite (ртап.) .............. LL. ТОО рт. 
Lithium carbonate ...................... 8 gr. 
КУГО: oae зря еле Ен ЕБ ee ados I6 рг. 


It is best to put the above-mentioned ingredients, or any 
multiple of them, except the pyrogallic acid, at once together 
in a well-stoppered bottle, and let them thoroughly dissolve ; 
then, just before use, add the proper amount of pyro. 

The above formula, with the 16 gr. of pyro. may therefore 
be used at once ; but if stock solution is desired. the quantity 
of the constituents, minus the pyro, might be kept in larger 
proportion ; shake well on addition of the pvro. Mr. Vansant 
savs : 


OF THE PYRO DEVELOPER. 


“ This developer is nearly colourless at first, and will remain 
so an indefinite time if the air be excluded from it. After 
having been used several times, the colour becomes like that of 
very pale sherry, and it is fluorescent. I have kept it for many 
weeks, using it at intervals, and with perfect satisfaction. It 
does not discolour or stain the gelatine film of the plate, nor 
cause it to ' frill,^ and the high lights of the negative are a good 
black, the detail and half-tones being well brought out. 

'" After frequent use it gradually loses its developing power, 
but this can be renewed by adding a few grains of pyro or lithia 
carbonate, or both, as the case may require. The carbonate of 
lithium is strongly alkaline, but a different kind of alkalinity 
from sodium or potassium carbonates. It is not soluble in water 
to any large amount; two or three grains in an ounce of water 
will, however, easily dissolve. I have found one grain to each 
ounce of developer to be generally sufficient. Its cost, at present, 
is about the same as that of pyrogallol. 

““ The part played by the tartrate of sodium and potassium 
(Rochelle salt) is to preserve the liquid from rapid oxidation 
in the air, to keep it pale in colour, and to prevent it staining 
the gelatine films or the fingers. Its action is complementarv 
to that of the sulphite of sodium." — Bulletin of Photogrophy. 
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A Belt Buckle of an old Volunteer regiment. 


HE Army Order requiring our wounded heroes to wear 
T strips of gold Russian braid sewn perpendicularly upon 
the left sleeve reminds us that the uniforms of our fighting 
forces are being constantly subjected to official change and 
even transformation. The dress of certain regiments of twenty 
years ago is now in many cases almost forgotten, whilst if we 
go back to Napoleon’s time, with its uncomfortable gorgets 
and overwhelming plumes, we shall certainly be alarmed at the 
progress of sartorial events in the navy and army. 

How does all this affect the photographer ? the reader may 
query. Well, it will provide him with a splendid field, so far 
but little trammelled, for survey work. Think, for instance, 
what a valuable series of negatives would be obtained if it were 
possible to photograph all the little changes which have affected 
any of the crack regiments since, say, ‘‘ Pontius Pilate’s Body- 
guard " came into being. There is no doubt that such a collec- 
tion, besides being interesting, would provide much historical 
matter which may otherwise lapse out of knowledge. 

Of course, it is not the easiest thing in the world to obtain 
the necessary articles of dress in order to make such a collec- 
tion of negatives, but it is wonderful what an array of material 
can be obtained if we rummage around among our friends. 

One can lend his great-grandfather’s epaulettes which be- 
longed to him in the Grenadiers ; 
another has the sabretache sported by 
an ancestor at Sebastopol; whilst a 
third is pleased for you to see what 
you can do with the uniform of, say, 
the Bloomsbury "Volunteers, one of 
those sporadic bodies which came into 
existence during the French wars. 
And it is well to remember that many 
museums contain treasures of this kind 
which we shall be able to photograph if 
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we can make it clear 


that we are doing 
this kind of survey 
a work seriously. 

It is hardly neces- 
sary to point out that 
many of the aged 
specimens, especially 
those which have 
been treasured pri- 
vately, will suffer 
much from the de- 
predations of moth; 
thus it follows that 
frequently the gar- 
ments will not be 
suitable for photo- 
graphing as a whole. 
However, this 15 
only a small matter, 


For articles of Naval and Military Dress are 
valuable additions to the collection. Неге is 


shown а helmet worn by a son of Kultur. 


NAVAL AND 
MILITARY 
DRESS. 


A SUBJECT FOR THE 
AMATEUR’S CAMERA. 


By Dr. S. C. JOHNSON. 


Special to '' The A. P. and P.N.” 


The “ Flash °° of the Welsh Fusiliers. 


to the authorities . 


The Derby Khaki Armiet. 


. for the most interesting studies are those of the details of dress— 


es belts, cuffs, shoulder straps, neck bands, headgear, plastrons, 
etc. 

One thing which we may well emphasise is that there is no 
need to go back a 
hundred years to 
obtain material of 
interest. In 188r 
the numbers of the 
various regiments 
were changed for 
territorial designa- 
tions, and many 
alterations in dress 
followed as a con- 
sequence. The uni- 
forms which went 
out of use at this 
period wil supply 
capital material. 
Another period of 
change came when 
the Volunteer force 


i 
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Naval and Military Badges of Rank are worth 
photographing. This picture shows the “ cress rifes.’’ 


was swept away and replaced by the Terri- 
torials. Thus the old Volunteer uniforms 
have now the dignity and interest which 
come of progression. Of course, Lord 
Derby’s two armlets, for the navy and 
army, have been ubiquitous recently, but 
the time, we hope, is not far distant 
when they will be things of the past, and then a photograph 
of them will be well worth having. We mention this to remind 
the reader that there are many naval and military articles 
of dress at present in use which may pass into history to- 
morrow, and which should be photographed without delay. 

One or two examples are reproduced on this page to show 
the sort of thing described. Of course there are people who 
collect the actual articles, but this is not always possible 
to the ordinary individual, particularly as the number of 
the older specimens is likely to be very small. A good set of 
photographs, therefore, which may be constantly added, to 
as fresh examples are found, is the next best thing. From 
the photographic point of view the subject presents little or 
no difficulty, it being merely necessary to arrange the article 
in the best possible light so that its characteristic features 
can be seen to advantage, where necessary using a plain white 
background formed of a sheet of white mounting paper. Almost 
any camera with a fair extension will serve for the purpose, 
and by using a small stop in the lens, and orthochromatic 
plates (preferably with a screen), satisfactory results should 
be ensured. 
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HE two prints here reproduced may 
seem at first glance to have little in 
common beyond the fact that both deal 


with human figures. On closer examina- 
tion, however, we may find that they 
both illustrate certain points of import- 
ance in slightly different directions, and 
thus offer the lesson that the same fault 
may crop up when least expected. 

At the outset it may be frankly stated 
that both these prints are of excellent 
technical quality, leaving little if any- 
thing to desire in that respect. Yet in 
spite of being quite good and creditable 
photographs, they are far from satisfac- 
tory as pictures. The first hint then is 
that good technique by itself will not 
make a satisfactory picture. By all 
means let every one of the readers of this 
page do his best in the way of good 


A.—" ARE We САРЕ?" 
From the Weekly Competition. 


By A. С. Н. Allanby. 


March 26, 1917. 


Every weck two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 


Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing 


with the same class of subject. 


Prints from either the Beginners’ Competition or the Advanced Workers’ 


Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be dealt with here. 


technique, but let him not be content 
with that only. The next point is that 
in both instances the subject matter of 
the prints is quite truthful. That 
is to say, we can quite easily 
imagine that we see the single 
figure, or group, as the case may 
be, as here represented. The 
lights and shades, the detail, and 
so forth are therefore in a certain 
sense '' true to life." Yet in spite 
of this they are not satisfactory 
as pictures in the highest sense of 
that term, although we ‘may 
freely accept them аз faithful 
records of facts. 

Once more, we may admit that 
the scenes here shown might be 
quite natural—in the ordinary 
sense of that term--yet this again 
does not make them pictures. 
Nature offers us endless material, 
endless variety, etc., but leaves 
the selecting and arranging to the 
picture maker. -To use a some- 
what crude comparison, we may 

write a hand as perfect 


as copperplate, spell 
correctly, employ 
faultless grammatical 


form, describe an actual 
fact or scene with scru- 
pulous accuracy and 
fidelity, but after all 
the result may not be 
a poem, it may not 
even be interesting, it 
may be tiresome and 
lacking in appeal. We 
thus get the hint that 
a picture needs to have 
a poetic quality, it 
should appeal to our 
imagination, touch the 
emotions rather than the 
reasoning faculties, or, to put 
it in popular language, it 
should appeal to the heart 
rather than the head. The 
latter is often ephemeral, 
transitory, while the former 
is far more likely to be con- 
tinuous, at any rate for a time. 

Taking the single figure of 
the boy first (fig. A), our 
chief interest is rightly asso- 
ciated with the boy and his 
little pet monkey, but, alas, 
behind these figures we have 
an eye-bewildering collection 
of startling whitelines. Doubt- 
less this ironwork— whatever 
may be the proper nautical 
term—object is “© паїига1” 
enough, but from the picture- 
making point of view it is 
very much at enmity with 
the theme. Turning to the 
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B.— Tur MiLKMAIDS. 


group subject (fig. B), here again the 
liney nature of the wall background is 
anything but helpful. Thus we have the 


By 1. Perrett. 
From the Weekly Competition. 


background lesson presented in different 
ways. 

In this second scene we have what 
can only be termed a very formal— not 
to say quite ugly—arrangement of six 
heads, in two rows of three in a row, or 
three rows of two in a row, one just 
about vertically over the other. The 
formality is emphasised by one row о. 
standing figures and one row of seated 
figures. Add to all this a formal row of 
milking stools, also a row of pails. Then 
again every one of these six girls has her 
eyes fixed on the camera, just the one 
thing it would have been better to have 
avoided looking at. Here then is an 
arrangement which jumps to the eye 
with a shout of formality. In the single 
figure the picture jumps at us with the 
cry of lines. For a moment the reader 
may fail to see that in both examples we 
have the same underlying fault, viz., the 
spirit of competition with the leading 
idea of the picture. 
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SPRINGTIME. 


By 

HAROLD CAZNEAUX (Australia). 
The original of this picture 
was exhibited at the London 
Salon of Photography. 
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A STUDY IN LIGHTING. No. 1. (See article on page 195.) 
From the Platinotype Company ѕ Exhibition of Pictorial Portraiture now open at the Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi. 
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A STUDY IN LIGHTING. No. 2. (See article on page 193.) 
From the Platinolype. Company's Exhibition of Pictorial Portraiture now open at the Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi. 
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THE THAMES AT KEW. 
By 

C. UPTON COOKE.. 

The original of this picture 
was exhibited at the London 
Salon of Photography. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


A Bradford Suggestion. 


A member of the Bradford ا با که‎ Society, 
who claims to be one of the rank and file, has been 
publicly suggesting to the Bradford City Art Gallery 
Committee the desirability of securing for the Art 
Gallery a loan exhibition of pictorial photographs 
which would be representative of our best national 
workers. Bradford, unlike London and other cities, 
he says, has never had an opportunity of judging the 
artistic merits of national pictorial photography. 
Such an exhibition would thus possess a pronounced 
educational value to many in the city. There is a 
good deal of force in this suggestion, but one would 
scarcely consider the moment opportune for carrying 
out his project. Some such movement for Yorkshire 
was in the air when the war cloud burst, and will be 
revived as soon as it passes away. In the mean- 
time, let every member in the Bradford society use 
every possible endeavour to get a good attendance 
of the public to see the present show of pictures 
housed in the Cartwright Memorial Hall. It will 
repay not only the Bradford Society officials but 
the Art Gallery Committee for the effort they have 
made. I spent a couple of hours in the Gallery 
the other afternoon—the only visitor during that 
period—and I never spent a more profitable one at a 
society’s exhibition. It will repay every society in 
Yorkshire to make a visit. I dare venture to say 
no other society in that county could at the present 
time put up a show anything like its quality. Por- 
traiture is a strong feature of the display, and the 
painters’ works of art are unique—but 1 shall have 
something to say about the pictures later. The 
exhibition is free and is open for some weeks, daily 
at ten a.m. to dusk, and on Sundays from ten to five. 


The Entertainment Tax. 

A curious state of affairs has been unearthed by 
the Leeds Photographic Society. For many years 
the feature of interest in that society has been their 
excellent annual lantern exhibition. This year it, is 
not to be, and for a curious reason. Many of the 
members of this society specialise as chemists, 
naturalists, geologists, artists, survey workers, 
and colour expert photographers. With such material 
one can well imagine the annual result in lantern 
slides. These results are gathered together from one 
year to another, and go to make up the “ lantern 
evening,” always an event with a full house. This 
year “ the powers that be” have informed the 
officials that they must pay the entertainment tax. 
The Leeds Photographic Society is not an entertain- 
ment society, says the president; many of the 
members are engaged on war work in some form or 
another, and the attendances have decreased far 
below the normal, but ey member has the privi- 
lege of attending, and therefore every member must 
p the tax, whether he attends or not. Note care- 
ully the point raised, and I am wondering how many 
societies have already unconsciously broken the 
law as defined above. This is an important conten- 
tion, and as there is a great probability the tax will 
remain after the war, where do we stand ? 


Aviation and the Camera. 


I think we as society workers should not lose sight 
of that new branch of photographic activity which 
has suddenly become of immense service to our 
forces on the battlefield. I refer to the wedding 
of en ab ap to aviation, a feature dwelt upon 
by Mr. W. T. Comer, of Walsall, in his lecture to the 
Gloucester Photographic Society on “ Aviation and 
Aircraft." He went into the subject with a wonderful 
knowledge of detail, and, speaking of the future, 
referred to the probable advance the science would 
take in its development for peace-time purposes. 
On the one hand the British are predicting the 
conveyance by air of passengers and mails between 
Engiand and India, and the German air engineer 
states his intention of establishing a passenger 
service between Germany and America as soon as 
the war is over. 


Leeds Camera Exhibition. 


members’ exhibition. | With the knowledge of the 
difficulties that had to be overcome one cannot be 
otherwise than delighted at the result. It was a very 
good if small collection. Perhaps the numerical 
weakness induced the powers that be to withhold 
the gold medal announced as the principal award, 
but this ренин: did not detract from the undoubted 
merit of the subject which was awarded the silver 
plaque—officially the second-place award. The 
winning print was named “ Meadow Sweet," the 
work of Mr. Burnley, the recently appointed secretary 
of the society. e evidently has good ideas for 
figure subjects, perhaps lacking the finish of a picture 
by reason of process and staging. To more closely 
define the latter point, I mean the general get-u 

of the finished print. His'' Posy ” is also very good, 
but in “ June Flowers” he is not so successful. 
The bronze medal is secured by Mr. W. Scruton for 
his '* Yorkshire Landscape." Mr. Scruton is best 
in these subjects of sunshine and shade, always 
sunny and neat; he was highly commended tor 
another similar subject. Not only was he successíul 
in the pictures, but was equally so in colour. 
He was awarded the Drake-Brockman cup for three 
charming slides done in the Paget colour process. 


The Pictures. 

The next on the list of successes is Mr. С. W; 
Fletcher, who is commended for his '' Eventide,’ 
which is a well-rendered subject fitting the title. He 
is also commended for ** Fishing." but why I cannot 
say, for his group of fishers of the stickleback is 
entirely spoilt by а superfluous urchin on the left of 
the picture. r. J. S. Hodgson is highly com- 
mended for his '* Sunshine in the Lane," an honour 
he well deserves. Mr. H. Suthers also gets a com- 
mendation for a worthy subject. The Rev. W. H. 
Booth exhibits a subject of Biblical interest that 
would be none the worse for a little knife trimming, 
the figures being too central. Among the other 
exhibitors I noticed one or two veteran workers, 
and one cannot pass the excellent screen of subjects 
by two of these, who shared the honour of the posi- 
tion—Mr. Harold G. Grainger and Mr. Ramsden. 
A few were chestnuts, but they are good ones, 
The Kodak screen was there, and it was in gcod 
company. 


Double the Sixteen. 


Sixteen new members since October is not exactly 
a big result, yet in these times it is something to be 
devoutly thankful for, and Leicester must feel happy. 
The society have had one of the best shows of pic- 
tures—at all events, equal to anything seen at 
previous exhibitions. ** 1 have seen nothing so 
good outside London for a considerable time,” 
writes a visitor from Birmingham. This is very 
satisfactory and a sterling tribute to those members 
by whose assistance such an excellent show was 
brought into being. The Leicester members should 
be truly thankful they are privileged to be associated 
with a group of society officials who have such pluck, 
and the least reward members can ойег is to double 
that sixteen before the end of April. Everythin 
has passed off without a hitch, no grumbling and 
hope no loss, possibly a profit, though small. The 
only regret, the officials admit, is that the walls 
of the exhibition room were not elastic, so that each 
picture could have had its proper amount of space. 


The Zone for 1917 Pictures. 


The Sunderland Photographic Association are 
still going strong, in spite of the fact that practically 
alloutdoor work is prohibited by the military authori- 
ties in the north-eastern district. We cannot 
blame the latter, for we all know what is going on 
in that area. The society have found time to have 
the annual members’ exhibition, which was held in 
the smoke-room of the subscription library, Fawcett 
Street. Though the number of exhibits is less than 
usual, in quality the pictures are quite up to the 
high standard one looks for at Sander and. It 
may not be generally known that the Lake district 
is one of the few areas open to the camera enthusiast 
in these days; the fact appears, however, to 
well known at Sunderland, for the beauties of the 
Lake district are numerously portrayed. А land- 


The Camera Club (17, John Street, Adelphi, W.C.)—On 
Thursday, March 29, Mr. A. A. Campbell Swinton will give a 
lecture entitled “ Forty Years of Progress.’ 


scape obtained there, which the procucer, Mr. JW. 
Addison, entitles ‘* Solitude,” is a fine piece of work, 
and has secured the challenge cup. Another 
notable achievement is the success, in the beginners' 
class, of Mr. A. R. Dayson, who, entering for the first 
time, has carried off the bronze medal with à remark- 
ably fine night scene in Grainger Street, Newcastle, 
which he calls “ Twilight." In addition to the 
competitive works, there is on exhibition a loan 
collection of fine portrait and other studies by Mr. 
R. Chalmers. Mr. Walter S. Corder judged the work, 
and made the following awards: Challenge cup 
competition: cup, Mr. J. W. Addison: bronze 
medals, Mr. Addison, Mr. G. J. Fox, and Mr. G. 
Brown. Beginners’ class: bronze medal, Mr. A. К. 
Dayson. Lantern slides: bronze medal, Mr. J. 
G. Johnson; hon. mention, Mr. R. Johnson. 


New Wallasey Secretary. 

The thirteenth annual meeting of the Wallasey 
Amateur Photographic Society was held recently, 
when an exceptionally large attendance was recorded, 
and the retiring secretary (Mr. W. Hayes) presented a 
statement which iol that although many restric- 
tions are placed upon photographic work, consider- 
able interest had been maintained during the year 
which has just expired, and also that, although eleven 
members had been called to the colours, the number 
of active members remaining on the rol! was at 
the same figure as at the commencement of the year 
under review. The report of the treasurer was 
of an encouraging nature, and showed а substantial 
balance at the credit of the society. Mr. William 
Jones was re-elected president, Mr. B. B. Hands 
re-elected treasurer, and the committee remained 
practically unchanged. It may be of interest to know 
that the society is still active in the record and survey 
of Wirral, which was commenced some time ago, 
and it is in this direction that it is hoped to produce 
some good work during the ensuing year, as the local 
libraries committee are anxious to obtain a good 
collection of photographic records to be set aside 
for public reference. The newly appoined secretary 
is Mr. J. R. Charlton, 5, Harrow Road, Wallasey. 


Furley Lewis Pictures. 


Besides the show at the Studio Club an exhibi- 
tion of Furley Lewis pictures is now on view at 
the gallery of the Hampshire House Photographic 
Society. Wied an artist's brow is so lavishly 
crowned wit! bay leaves it may sound somewhat 
trite to say that by this show he has added another 
leaf to his laurels. The examples shown are all 

latinotypes, and mostly that warm sepia tint that 
Pm Lewis usually affects. The prints are on white 
mounts, and simply displayed, under glass, in one 
long line on the khaki-coloured canvas which is 
an admirable background. Of such a series of 
Росарио portraits опе can only speak in super- 
atives, and regret that one's list of encomiums is 
unequal to adequate expression of one's feelings of 
admiration. Taking the tout ensemble of the 
exhibition, some critics would have preferred a 
greater variety of treatment, or that more works 
should have been included in a higher key, but 
when, as in this case, the aggregate number of 
pictures shown is only forty, one's attention and 
appreciation are focussed upon each individual 
print. These pictures are not only interesting for 
their beauty, for the technical skill displayed, and 
the artistry of their production, but also because 
they are representations of the lineaments of many 
eminent people in the domains of art, science, 
society, and letters. 


North Wales. 

Mr. Fred Atkinson, of the Hull Photographic 
Society, gave a delightful lecture on North Wales 
which was fullof illustrations of much artistic merit 
and superb technical excellence. Among other 
beauty spots he pictured and described are Conway, 
Carnarvon, Beaumaris, Aber Falls, Great Orme, 
Pass of Aberglaslyn, and Llanberis. A feature of 
lantern lectures at Hull is the excellent response 
members make to the appeal for trial slides to be 
shown after the lecture. any Rome and Pompeii 
subjects were also shown. 


Royal Photographie Society (35, Russell Square, W.C.j— 
On Tuesday, March 27, Mr. R. 


P. Howgrave-Graham will 


lecture on ‘‘ Chaucer's Pilgrims’ Мау.” 
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A RECESS AND A DARK-ROOM. 


HE following account of the way in 

which an unused recess developed 
into a useful dark-room, ready at a 
minute’s notice, yet effectually disguised 
when not in use, will probably be of 
interest to readers of THE A. P., because 
a recess of this kind is to be found in 
nearly every house. It is usually on 
the landing of a staircase, and as it 
lights the stairs it cannot be permanently 
blocked up. When converted temporarily 
into a dark-room, an adjacent door is 
left open to afford the necessary light to 
those who are using the stairs. 

Fig. 1 gives an idea of the original 
opening, which is 5 ft. wide and 2 ft. 9 in. 
from front to back. Fig. 2 indicates 
the way in which it was first dealt with. 
In order not to disfigure the staircase a 
cornice pole was fixed up, the end being 


Ро. 2. 


flush with the angle wall on the left-hand 
side and extending about 6 or 9 in. 
bevond the recess on the right. A 
valance 12 in. deep was made of green 


articles оп home-made О 
novel description by readers of THE А. P. лхо P. N. are invited 
for this page, 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 
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apparatus or асс‹ 


and will be paid for at current rates if published 


plushette. It was lined with black 
material, and finished at the edge with 
a simple ball fringe. A narrow curtain 
of the same material was arranged at 
each side, and when not in use was 
taken up into a curtain band at about 
30 in. from the floor. The colour of the 
plushette is, of course, optional, and 
should be such as will best agree with 
the surroundings. Behind the valance, 


and well overlapping the side curtains, 
was arranged a curtain of green art 
serge, 


also lined with black. It was 


fixed on the principle of the drop-curtain 
of amateur theatricals, as shown in 
fig. 4. To make this, the curtain is 
attached to a stout roller at the bottom, 
and a strip of wood 3 in. by 1 in. at the 
top. These should both be as long as 
the width of the recess will allow. A 
cord is attached at each end of the 
roller, and passes through small pulleys 
on the face of the top strip, as shown 
in the diagram. The cord rolls on the 
ends of the roller in the opposite direc- 
tion from the curtain, which, in descend- 
ing, rolls on sufficient cord to pull it 
up again. Arranged in this way the drop- 
curtain and its cords were completely 
hidden from view when not in use. The 
lining of the valance and side curtains 
was attached to the walls at the back 
to secure a light-tight fitting. An opaque 
frame, made in the way which has been 
so frequently described, was fitted to 
the window, the drop-curtain lowered, 
and the dark-room was ready in a few 
moments. It had the defect that all 
apparatus and materials had to be kept 
elsewhere, and carried to and from the 
dark-room when required. 

The purchase, at a sale, of two panelled 
cupboard doors rendered further improve- 
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ments possible. The drop-curtain was 
dispensed with, and a shallow cabinet 
constructed of thin matchboards was 
fixed at cach side, as shown in fig. 3, the 
newly acquired doors being utilised. 
The cupboards did not quite occupy the 
depth of the recess, but were fixed to 
come flush ,with the face of the opening. 
Both doors were hung at the outer edge 
of the respective cupboards. Three 


Fig. 4, 


6 in. boards were battened together to 
make а work table. This was hinged at 
one end to the inside of the right-hand 
door so as to fold inside when not re- 
quired. The other end dropped on the 
window ledge, where a simple hook and 
eye kept it in position. The door of the 
left-hand cabinet overlapped the other, 
closing the opening, and affording means 
of entrance to the dark-room. At the 
point of overlapping,a fold of soft material 
was tacked to the inside of the 
righthand door to exclude the light, 
similar strips being required where 
the doors were hinged, а fold 
attached to the inside of the bot- 
tom of each door after the manner 
of a draughts preventer perform- 


ing the same work there. А 
small but ideal dark-room was 
the result. Having a window, the 


ventilation was easily arranged. 
The cabinets contained all the 
materials ready to hand, including 
the frame used for the window. 
This idea can be adapted to 
almost any recess, and if suitable 
doors cannot be obtained second- 
hand, they can be simplified ac- 
cording to the ability of the worker, 
and made at home. Even if the 
assistance of a joiner is obtained, 
the convenience is well worth the 
outlay. A. H. S. 
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THE WHEEL GLASS CUTTER. 


ANY photographers have at some 
time or other occasion to cut glass, 
and no doubt most of them use the 
wheel cutters, which are soon thrown 
away asoí по use. Perhaps the following 
tip will be of service to them. I had occa- 
Sion to cut some glass a few days ago, 
and had only an old, and, as I thought, 
worn-out wheel to do it with. I tried 
dipping it in a drop of paraffin, and was 
astonished to find that it cut as well as 
when new. I experimented with two 
others which I had discarded, and found 
that they cut equally well. Turpentine 
seems to answer the same purpose. 
This may be a welcome tip to some of 
your readers; it was certainly a new 
experience for me. W. G. 


TO BUY, SELL, OR 
EXCHANGE A CAMERA, 
LENS, OR ACCESSORIES, 


See Supplement pages 6-7. 
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SIMPLE VIGNETTING IN ENLARGING. 


N last week's “ Notes 

for Novices” in- 
structions were 
given for a simple 
method of obtain- 
ing vignettes and 
for combining two 
straightforward 
negatives, such as 
a landscape and a 
cloudscape, when 
contact printing in 
a printing frame. 
This week and next 
it is proposed to 
take the process a step further, and 
show how the same results can be 
achieved in a simple manner when 
making enlargements from the same 
negatives on to bromide paper by 
artificial light. 

А great number of amateurs possess 
an enlarging apparatus. The patterns 
may differ according to the maker or 
the amount of money that has been 
spent upon it, but in every case the 
principle employed is the same. Light 
—which may be derived from one of 
many different sources, such as oil, 
gas, spirit vapour, acetylene, incan- 
descent electric light, or arc light— 
is, by means of a condenseror a diffuser, 
made to illuminate evenly the negative 
which is placed in front of it in an 
enclosed receptacle. In front of the 
negative, again, a lens is placed which 
may be. and frequently is, the lens 
from the camera with which the 
original negative was taken ; the space 
between the lens and the negative is 
also enclosed, so that light does not 
emerge into the dark-room except 
through the lens. The image of the 
negative is thrown on to an саѕе] 
placed further still in front of the lens, 
so that a sharp picture of the negative 
can be focussed on its surface. The 
method is obviously the same as that 
employed in the ordinary magic lan- 
tern, with the exception that the 
image of a negative is projected 
instead of the positive image of a 
lantern slide. 

The method of projecting the picture 
may, as mentioned above, vary con- 
siderably, but at the moment that 
does not concern us. We are only 


interested, for the purpose of the 
present notes, in the image that is 
projected— bearing in mind, of course, 
that the illumination should be equal- 
ised either by a condenser or a diffuser, 
so that the negative is evenly and 
uniformly lighted and that the most 
is made of the light, in order that the 
exposure shall not be unduly length- 
ened. 

We will assume, therefore, that you 
have a portrait negative in the enlarger, 
and that it is, sav, a head and shoulders 
taken against an outdoor background. 
This background is not wanted in the 
finished print, only the portrait. The 
image of the negative is focussed 
sharply on the easel on a sheet of white 
paper, to be subsequently replaced by 
the sheet of bromide paper when the 
exposure is made. You wish to vig- 
nette the portrait so that the head and 
part of the shoulders onlv are printed, 
and the remainder of the image is to 
be shaded off gradually or vignetted 
so that the margins are plain white 
paper. 

Y ou will remember from last week's 
notes that it was suggested that the 
simplest method of vignetting was to 
use a sheet of brown paper or thin 
opaque card over the printing frame, 
and to cut in it a hole approximately 


in under the edges of the holejin the 
brown paper, thus producing a gra- 
dated image, and finally the vignette 
effect on the print. 

Now much the same method can 
be employed in making the vignette 
with the enlarger. А sheet of thin 
card (the thin card which is used in 
packets of bromide paper answers 
admirably) makes an excellent mask, 
and a hole cut in the centre of this will 
be all that is necessary for the vignette. 
It will be soon found, however, that 
to secure a really good vignette the 
hole must be distinctlv smaller than 
the outline of the head and shoulders 
it is desired to print. In fact, in 
practice vou will find that a circular 
or slightly egg-shaped opening, and 
not very big, will serve for quite a 
number of subjects and will produce 
degrees of vignetting at will, as 
described later. 

This vignetting mask (the card with 
the hole in it) is used at varying 
distances between the lens and the 
bromide paper, and a little experi- 
menting will show you that the nearer 
it is placed to the bromide paper the 
harder the outline of the vignette 
will be and the smaller the amount of 
image shown; while the closer it 
is placed to the lens the softer will be 


(A) Front of enlarger and lens. (B) Vignetting mask with hole cut in centre with serrated edges. 


(C) Easel on which the bromide paper is pinned. 


(D) Rays of light from lens to bromide paper passing 


through hole in vignetting mask. (EE) Limits of movement to and fro of vignetting mask. 


the shape of the head it is desired to 
vignette; printing in diffused light 
so that only the head itself received 
direct light and the remainder was 
illuminated by the light which crept 


the outline of the image and with a 
very much larger amount of subject 
showing. If, however, the vignetting 
mask is placed at any one particular 
spot, sav midway between the lens 


2 (Supplement) 


and the bromide paper, so that the 
outline of the portrait is clearly shown 
on the screen, with most of the sur- 
roundings cut oft, and the exposure 
1s then made, the outline will still be 
considerably harder than would be 
desirable. In fact, the same would 
apply if the card is left stationary 
at any point, even though it 15 fairly 
close to the lens itsclf. 

To overcome this, and to produce 
a really softly gradated vignette, 
two things are necessary. First, the 
edges of the small hole in the card 
should be serrated as suggested last 
week for contact vignetting ; that is 
to say, thin V-shaped pieces should be 
snipped out with a sharp pair of 
scissors all round the opening, giving 
a deep, saw-like edge to the card. 
This helps to a certain extent in 
diffusing the light. But the most 
important part of the operation when 
making the actual exposures is to keep 
the vignetting mask constantly on the 
move ; that is to say, it should be 
moved to and fro between the lens 
and the bromide paper, keeping a 
careful watch on the projected image 
all the time. It will thus be seen that 
the spot of light which comes through 
the hole in the card expands and 
contracts as the card is moved back- 
wards or forwards. But at all times 
there is a certain central part that is 
receiving the full benefit of the direct 
rays of the light coming through the 
negative and the lens. 

In the little diagram reproduced 
above, the complete arrangement is 
shown. A is the front of the enlarger 
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with lens, projecting the image for- 
ward on to the easel C, on which a 
sheet of bromide paper is pinned. 
B is the vignetting mask with hole cut 
in centre with serrated edges. D is 
the ray of light that passes through 
this hole and reaches the paper. 
EE represent the direction to and fro 
between easel and lens, in which the 
vignetting mask may be moved to 
secure the best gradation. It is 
obvious, if the mask is nearer to the 
lens, a bigger ray of light passes 
through, and the ray becomes narrower 
as the card approaches the easel. 
The picture on the screen 1s, however, 
the thing to watch all the time the 
exposure 1s being made, and the 
vignette can then be gauged to a 
nicety. 

With very little practice it is quite 
possible to so move the mask to and 
fro, and perhaps up and down or 
laterally, as to vignette exactly the 
shape required, and to show a fairly 
clear outline of the head and shoulders, 
allowing the remainder to fade away 
to nothing. If, for instance, certain 
parts of the portrait are extremely 
dense, a little extra light can be 
allowed to play on this part only 
by bringing the mask fairly close to 
the bromide paper itself апа still 
keeping up a slight movement, allowing 
the direct rays to act on this dense 
portion. 

It will be clear now why the exact 
shape of the opening in the card 15 
not so important as in contact printing. 
The constant movement to and fro 
allows а soft outline of almost any 
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shape to be secured, particularly 
if the total exposure is not too quick. 
The longer the exposure (within 
limits) the softer the vignette can be 
made, as there is more time for move- 
ment of the mask. 

Care should be taken also that the 
outside margins of the mask are large 
enough to protect the whole of the 
bromide paper from the action of the 
light when it is brought fairly close 
to the easel, otherwise the edges 
of the paper may accidentally get 
exposed also. By this method the 
exposure is generally increased some- 
what, but a trial with a small piece 
of paper will soon demonstrate the 
correct exposure required. 

The same method can be emrloyed 
when enlarging other subjects than 
portraits, and by employing a piece 
of opaque card with a hole in it cer- 
tain dense parts of the negative can 
be ''forced ир” in the exposure by 
protecting the thinner parts and 
allowing the light to act on the dense 
portion only through the hole in the 
mask. Here, movement of the card 
again prevents the formation of any 
hard edges or outline. 

The masking of a landscape nega- 
tive to enable clouds to be printed 
in is undertaken in a somewhat :imilar 
manner, and this form of combination 
printing will form the subject of next 
week's '' Notes." 

New readers should note that back 
numbers containing previous Beginners' 
Lessons are obtainable from the Pub. 
lishers, 52, Long Acre, London. WC. 


"THE BRITISH JOURNAL ALMANAC" FOR 1917. 


LTHOUGH produced much later this year, owing to The editorial article deals with a subject of considerable 


paper and labour troubles over which the publishers had 
no control, the " British Journal Photographic Almanac " (of 
which the present volume is the fifty-sixth issue) is not likely 
to be less welcome. The publishers have boldly taken the 
step of cutting down the advertisements, so that no firm has 
à greater amount of space in which to announce its specialties 
than sixteen pages, and the result is a much thinner volumc. 
We also gather from the preface that the total number 
printed this year is considerably smaller. The editorial and 
literary matter occupies fewer pages than formerly, due possibly 
to the fact that the material available for the '' Epitome of 
Progress " has been less abundant during the past vear, but 
nevertheless we have no doubt that the annual will be as well 
read and kept for reference as its predecessors. 


interest for camera workers at the present time, namely, 
“ Chemical Notions for Photographers," and the section de- 
voted to formule for the principal photographic processes is 
one to appeal to every practical worker, although we must 
confess that we miss the section which used to be included 
devoted to makers' formulae, and which was undoubtedlv of 
considerable value for reference and comparison. Тһе frontis- 
piece isan example of Van Dyck machine-printed photogravure. 

The series of tables still forms an interesting feature, and 
the “ B. J. Almanac," in spite of its unavoidable compression, 
is quite one of the best books of current reference for photo- 
graphers of all classes. Published by Henry Greenwood and 
Co., Ld., 24, Wellington Street, Strand, London. Price rs. 
paper covers, 2s. cloth covers. 


The Hurter and Driffield Memorial Fund.—A third list of 
subscriptions for this fund has been published, which brings 
the total amount to date to £594 8s. 3d. It is proposed to 
close the list on March 31 next. Those who have kindly pro- 
mised subscriptions are requested to forward them before 
that date to the hon. treasurer of the fund, Mr. W. B. Ferguson, 
K.C., 48, Compavne Gardens, South Hampstead, so that they 
may be included in the final list. 

* Snapshots from Home."— From the current number of 
Snapshots, the little monthly magazine issued by the Y.M.C.A. 
recording the progress of the Snapshots-from-Home League, 
we learn that the number of photographs taken by members 
of the League during the last few months has altogether eclipsed 
those secured during the winter of 1915-16. The League has 
grown in membership, and a vast number of amateur photo- 
graphers have been “ doing their bit " in helping the Y.M.C.A. 


to achieve its purpose of cheering up the men who have gone 
out to fight for their country. Full information concerning 
the Snapshots-from-Home League can be obtained from Mr. 
W. C. Thorn, Y.M.C.A., Tottenham Court Road, London, W.C. 

* The Year's Art, 1917."— The thirty-eighth issue of this 
interesting annual has been sent to us, and again very clearly 
states the position of art generally in this country, coupled 
with an enormous amount of interesting information regarding 
art societies, artists, and art workers in all parts of the kingdom. 
The art sales of 1916, the various exhibitions, and notable 
events in the art world are dealt with from the point of view 
of all interested in painting, sculpture, engraving, architecture, 
and schools of design. It is again compiled by Mr. А. К. С. 
Carter, who contributes an interesting editorial article dealing 
with art during the past year. The book is published by 
Hutchinson and Co., 34, Paternoster Row, Е.С. 
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acid. This theoretically should yield 
180 gr. bisulphite (HNaSO,) in solution, 
but in practice this seldom exceeds 
175 gr., owing to the impurities in the 
sulphite, etc. One ounce of this solution 
preserves I oz. pyro in 92 oz. water. 
Developer. 
(1) Will the formula of a developer which you 
generally use for a number of years keep a 
long time? (2) Can you give me a table of 
feet for 4% in. lens, like the enclosed copied 
from an old * Practical Photographer," which 
is for a 5 in. lens ? A K. (Nottingham). 
(r) Made-up developing solutions do 
not as a rule keep very long in good 
working condition, but such solid sub- 
stances as you mention (metol, hydro- 
quinone) keep a long time in the dry 
form if well corked. (2) We have not 
time to work out a table of distances 
such as you ask for, but we can tell you 
how it can be done by yourself. 


Hyperfocal Distances (Н) for 42 in. Lens: 
F/6.8 F/8 F/11 F/16 F/22 
29 24 17 I2 9 


INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but cach query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR 
MATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
Е name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
vu ыы Ж? cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 

to the Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 
PHOTOGRAPHIC News, $2, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked ‘ Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside. 
Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Enlarged Negative. 


I want to make from 3} by 2j a half-plate 
enlarged negative for carbon printing. (1) 
Is it best to make the enlarged negative on 
a slow plate? (2) Can you give me any idea 
as to time factor for daylight printing com- 
pared with Velox, etc. 

C. M. (Hampstead). 


(I) As you rightly conjecture, you first 
make a contact positive transparency. 
This is reversed in your enlarger—for 
single transfer carbon process. As regards 
the enlarged half-plate negative, it really 
matters little as to whether you use an 
“ ordinary " speed or a slower '' process ”’ 
or lantern. What is far more important is 
that you should use a plate of the general 
kind with which you are already familiar. 
Any present-day plate will give enough 
density for carbon if only it 1s developed 
for long enough time, and developer is not 
below 60 deg. F. Do not over-expose 
your half-plate and develop for about 14 
times as long as you do for a bromide or 
gaslight contact-printing negative. (2) 
Not possible to say, daylight being so 
variable. If two negatives of about the 
same density are daylight printed side 
by side, one with carbon tissue, the other 
with P. O. P., by the time you can just 
see detail in the highest lights of the P.O.P. 
the carbon tissue will be about right. 
You can thus use a small similar density 
negative as a printing guide for your 
larger carbon print. 


Shutier. 

(1) I have a camera with I. B. T. shutter,” and 
find difficulty in giving fractions of a second. 
How can I give one-fifth, one-twentieth, once- 
fortieth of a second? (2) What speed does 
a 25s. camera work at? (3) Is there any 
appliance to fit on a 25s. caincra to enable 
the user to give fractions of a second ? 


T. C. (Belfast). 

(1) The only suggestion we can offer is 
that you should try and see if you can 
use the bulb for such an exposure as 
one-fourth or one-fifth of a second, but this 
is hardly applicable to anything shorter 
than this. What your instantaneous 
speed really is we cannot possibly say. 
(2) The price of a camera does not tell 
us anything whatever about the shutter 
speed. (3) Messrs. Thornton-Pickard, and 
also Messrs. Dallmeyer, and possibly 
other firms make time valves for use with 
the rubber-tube shutter release. Pro- 
bably your local dealer has something of 
the kind in stock. 


Exposure. 
I bought a time-exposure valve, and fixed it 
into ihe tube near the bulb, but find it gives 
the same exposure at one-cighth as at three 
seconds, etc. J. Н. T. (Abertillery). 
We can only surmise that the valve 
may have got choked up with dust, as 
this once happened in our own experi- 
ence. If it is of the ordinary pattern, 
you will have no difficulty in taking it to 
pieces and blowing out the dust. 


Flashlight, ete. 


(1) Can you tell me how much magnesiuin to 
burn for flashlight photograph w.th Aldis 
F/7.7 and Wellington's anti-screen plate? etc. 
(2) How to work Carbon Velox Vigorous post- 
cards? They always fog, whether under or 
over exposed. J. G. Н. (Annfield Plain}. 


(r) Not possible to give a definite 
reply, as exposure depends on various 
unknown factors, e.g. distance of sitter 
from lens, size of room, and colour of 
walls, etc. But the following imaginary 
case may be some guide: Distance of 


sitter, ro ft. ; room, 15 by r2 ft., light. 


walls; plate, 200 Н. and D.; stop, 
F/8—magnesium powder 8 gr., or ribbon 
4 ft., the magnesium to be burnt as far 
from the sitter as the lensis. (2) Fogging 
of Velox probably due to your using too 
much light in workroom while loading 
printing frame or during development. 
Try shielding your lamp with yellow 
paper or orange glass. If this fails, 
write again, and send sample with full 
details of your procedure. 


Preservatives. 
(1) Will potass. metabisulphite do in place ot 
sodium bisulphite ; if so, in what propertions ? 
(2) It has been suggested to use soda sulphite 
and sulphuric acid—in what proportions + 
ctc.—to replace bisulphite lye. 
К. M. J. (Dublin). 
As a matter of fact there is consider- 
able difference of opinion as to kow 
sodium sulphite, etc., act as preserva- 
tives, and consequently there is doubt 
as to equivalent quantities. But experi- 
ence has shown that the following quanti- 
ties act satisfactorily for preserving 
I oz. pyro in 9] oz. water (i.e. ro per cent. 
solution): Soda sulphite (crys.) 4 02., 
potass. metabisulphite г oz., nitric acid 
20 minims, sulphuric acid 30 minims, 
citric acid бо gr. The following is per- 
haps more reliable than most others for 
preparing bisulphite lye: т oz. soda 
sulphite (crys.) dissolved in 4 oz. water, 
then add slowly 85 minims of sulphuric 


Thus below F/8 we find 24. This tells 
you that if with F/8 you focus sharply 
an object twenty-four feet away, all 
beyond half of this, viz. twelve feet, 
right up to far distance is in practical 
focus. Now to find the near and far 
limits of practical focus when focussing 
for other distances—say ten feet with 
F/11: First note that Н of F/r1 is 17. 
Now multiply 17 by 10 = 170. Then 
divide this 170 by 17 plus 10, i.e. 170- 
27ths, ie. 6 and a fraction; so say 7, 
to be on the safe side. Again divide 
170 by 17 minus то, i.e. 170-7ths, 1.e. 23 
and a negligible fraction. Thus for the 
stop F/i1 you have one line of your 
required table, viz. 7, 10, 23—which, 
as you may see, is not very different 
from the corresponding line in the 5 in. 
lens table. 


Roller-blind Shutter. 


My camera has roller blind, etc. ; I find the 
lower part of the plate comes out quite blank, 
etc. F. B. (London, N.W.) 


Doubtless your surmise is quite correct, 
viz., that the roller blind does not roll 
up quite far enough to give all parts of 
the plate a clear view of the lens. The 
roller is considerably out of order, per- 
haps dust or rust clogged. If you are 
not of a mechanical turn of mind, you 
had better take it to a camera-repairer's. 
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The Campaign Photographer. 


A week or two ago, when I wrote about a man who had 
carried the camera into the wilds of Africa, 1 had the idea that 
that was about the most breathless stunt a photographer could 
undertake. But since then I have come across the narrative 
of a campaign photographer in the States, and I am bound to 
say that for thrill and adventure he runs the other hard. His 
name is Robert Lee Dunn, but although Dunn may be his name, 
it is not his nature to be; and his exploits have the success 
which is the reward of dash and go. He tells us how he fol- 
lowed close on the heels of Teddy Roosevelt, and the result is 
a series of pictorial roars and yells which can be heard right 
across the prairie. Roosevelt seems to be always on springs, 
but happily the shutters are on springs also. '' He leapt ashore 
and saw me standing there ready to take his photograph." 
" I dashed after him, my photographic apparatus ready for 
action." And thus the boisterous narrative goes on. 


The Big Pusher. 


Here we see Mr. Roosevelt in the cowboy camp, digging into 
a greasy pot with a tin fork in search of something edible. Herc 
he is stopping in the middle of a speech to receive a message 
handed up on a fish pole. Here he is reviewing something or 
other in a pouring rain, when it is coming down cats and dogs 
and all the rest of the pluvian menagerie. Here he is riding 
in a locomotive, instructing the driver in politics. Here he is 
saluting the flag five hundred times, or shaking hands with 
thousands of people until his right fist becomes stiff and swollen, 
“as the photograph plainly shows." And ever the photo- 
grapher pants after him and does him Boswell. There is only 
one picture among all these score of Rooseveltian photographs 
which does not suggest the contortionist. This shows Teddy 
in the centre of a well arranged equilateral group under the 
Stars and Stripes. He is standing, hat in hand, most puncti- 
liously posed, and the legend underneath the reproduction is, 
“‘ Don't ever use that photograph,’ said Mr. Roosevelt.” 


Action and Actinicity. 


More often, however, Mr. Roosevelt is on the hop, skip, 
and jump. Once the photographer caught him making a great 
lcap on to a landing stage '' with his coat tails flying out straight 
behind him." The New York newspapers, 1 learn, had a 
great deal of fun with that photograph. They claimed that 
the reason for the elevation of those coat tails was that Teddy 
had a gun in his hip pocket, and one metropolitan journal even 
° went so far as to get a staft artist to paint a pistol into the 
picture. That is what they do over yonder. They seem to 
have no conscience— those American papers. І am so glad our 
own are not like them. One thing I notice about these Roose- 
velt pictures, which 1 have observed in American photographs 
before. They are so dark. The face suggests a mulatto. One 
never sees it in the clear definiteness of the English portrait. 
Mr. Roosevelt is particularly swarthy. Does he sufter from 
chronic over-exposure 2 Is it the actinicity of genius’ Or 
is the whole of America the seaside ? 


Light Relief. 


It was with the sure expectation of a good time that I went 
to hear Mr. Emanuel dilate on the light side of photography. 
But when I saw him make his appearance on the rostrum carry- 
ing several heavy tomes 1 began to wonder whether his use of 
the word “ light ” was not another joke of his. They proved, 
however, to be volumes of THE A. P., so that the success of the 
evening was at once assured. Mr. Emanuel dug and delved 
among the pages of the past for bright streaks from his own 
wittv pen, and at times һе had to pause and wipe away the 
flowing tears with the remark, '' Excuse me, ladies and gentle- 
men, it is such a long time since I read this over; it comes 
fresh to me." I don't know how far the things which some of 
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us have written in days gone by 
being read overin public. I am sure that in my 
own case the horror-stricken aspect of my 
hearers would overcome me at once. But Mr. Emanuel is 
a man of pluck. ` 


Surgery Needed. 


The man who reads humorous passages aloud, on photo- 
graphy or any other subject, is under some disadvantage, 
because thé subtler things in humour are often lost by such a 
method. They are like the epicurean trifles which should be 
taken at leisure and in little, whereas the reader simply shovels 
them on to you as though he were an army cook. The con- 
sequence is that the choice pun, which was the result of hours 
of travail and incipient madness, leaves the hearer cold. Then, 
again, slowness in seeing a point—or hearing it—is not exclu- 
sively the characteristic of Scotsmen. Mr. Emanuel gave 
some exhibition rules, one of which ran: '' All pictures must 
be the work of the entire exhibitor." One member of the 
audience looked puzzled for a moment, and then he turned to 
me with a perfectly grave and solemn face and said, '' The 
man's made a mistake. Surely he means that the pictures 
must be the entire work of the exhibitor.” Pity the poor 
humorist ! 


The Reading Desk. 


Some photographic societies provide lecterns or reading 
desks ; others don't. On the whole perhaps the visiting lecturer 
is happiest among those that don't. If the reading desk, by 
some miracle, should happen to be the proper height, it in- 
variably happens that the surface slopes at too acute an angle, 
so that the MS. is continually slipping off on to the floor. If 
it doesn't slope too much, the little electric reading lamp on 
the edge is sure to go wrong and refuse to light. If the reading 
lamp is O.K., the communication cord transmitting the lec- 
turer's signals up to the lantern can generally be depended on 
to be deranged. Апа if by a great chance this also should be 
in good order—-but it never is. 

At one society meeting lately the lecturer, who was some- 
what below the average stature, found the reading desk too high 
for his comfort. Thereupon the chairman and threc other 
members made a simultaneous rush at the leg of the reading 
desk, and after bumping their heads together in the frantic 
effort to get the thing lowered, they succeeded in raising it 
three inches higher than it was before, with the result that the 
top of the lecturer's head was just visible. The lecturer then 
decided to seat himself on a high table, but here he quickly 
developed pins and needles, so that a stool had to be procured 
on which to rest his feet, and in this easy-going position he 
delivered his discourse. 


would bear 


Sanctuary. 
The Zoo is not a prohibited area. 


When you're denied the haunts of men, 
And meet with fine and frown, 
If you're unwary in the glen, 
Or not discreet in town, 
It’s comforting, you will agree, 
That in the friendly Zoo 
The very blackest treachery 
Is not ascribed to you. 


The lion in his den may roar, 
The boa constrictor hiss, 
And impolite may be the boar 
(1t's just their prejudice), 
But these good beasts wil) not declare, 
With faces sour and wry, 
““ He's got a camera, I swear ! 
The man's a German spy.” 
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BISKRA MARKET. s By BunNESIDE Jongs. 
The original, а toned bromide print (84 X64), was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weehly Competition. 
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At intervals during the past six months or more we 
have drawn the attention of readers of THE A. P. 
to the serious shortage of paper 
THE PAPER SHORTAGE supplies in this country, and 
AND "NO RETURNS." the necessity for definitely 
ordering in advance their regu- 
lar weekly copy from newsagents, bookstalls, or direct 
from the publishers. Things have now reached the 
stage where the shortage has grown more acute, and 
concerted action will probably be taken in the matter. 
Readers of the daily papers will have noticed that there 
is an immediate possibility of a complete stoppage of 
“returns " for all periodicals, with a view to lessening 
the output for chance sales, and so economising paper 
that would otherwise be wasted. This means that the 
regular reader of every periodical who has hitherto 
depended upon getting his copy from a bookstall or 
newsagent will shortly be unable to do so unless he places 
a definite order in advance, and only copies that are хо 
ordered will be obtainable. The newsagents will then 
know exactly how manv copies to order from the publish- 
ers, and that number will be printed and no more. As 
these conditions will have to be followed by THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, it behoves every reader who 
wishes to secure his weekly copy of his favourite photo- 
graphic journal, to see to it promptly that an order is 
placed with the newsagent or bookstall manager from 
whom he has gencrally obtained his A. P. Next week 
a special order form will be printed for the purpose, 
and we suggest that everv reader make use of it without 
delav. 
| 
Whether the appearance of Dr. Atkin Swan and Mr. 
Coburn at the Roval Photographic Society to defend 
the use of the orthochromatic plate 
COLOUR-SENSITIVE was arranged for the purpose of 
PLATES. creating a diversion or a discussion, 
it certainly fulfilled the first of 
these objects, though as to the second it cannot be said 
to have yielded very much on one side or the other. 
Dr. Swan gave some useful hints on the subject of 
filters, emphasising the importance of seeing that 
these were correct in colour and also optically flat. 
Mr. Coburn dealt more particularly with the value of 
the colour-sensitive plate in the rendering of skin 


texture. It was said in the text-books that ortho- 
chromatic photography made less retouching necessary, 
but surely with a proper lens of the soft type, a colour- 
sensitive plate, and careful lighting no retouching at all 
should be required. In his own studio, he added, the 
walls and carpets were of a light vellow brown, which 
was so reflected on the sitter that a screen was hardly 
necessary. 
ш O ш 
New Zealand has found a very eloquent advocate 
of her charms in Mr. Herbert Garrison, F.R.G.S., and 
this gifted lecturer had an engrossed audience 
NEW at the Camera Club the other evening when 
ZEALAND. he spoke of the wonderland of the South 
Pacific. The distant islands seem to have 


- all the glory of Switzerland and Norway rolled into one, 


as well as a good deal of glory the like of which is found 
nowhere else on earth. Mr. Garrison told his audience 
that he has 7,000 photographs of New Zealand, 
1,400 lantern slides, and material for seven different 
lectures. Some of his photographs were certainly very 
remarkable, particularly an instantaneous picture of a 
mud geyser in the act of curdling, and another taken 
in the mouth of a crater. New Zealand seems to be 
part paradiso and part inferno, and Mr. Garrison did 
justice to both aspects. Many of his pictures were ol 
the Maoris, from the old chief all tattooed, with his 
grim reminiscences of cannibal orgies, to the Maori 
dressed in khaki who may now be seen апу dav walking 
down the Strand. 
At the well-attended reunion of the Affiliated Societies 
on Friday evening of last week, the prints of the 
members, at present on exhibition 
THE AFFILIATION in Russell Square, came in for а 
PRINTS. double dose of criticism. Not only 
did Mr. F. С. Boyes read his own 
notes on each of the pictures in turn, but he followed 
this up by reading the critique by Mr. Antony Guest 
which appeared in the current week's AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER. Mr. Boves pointed out the heightening level 
of pictorial excellence in each season’s work, particu- 
larly in so far as this concerned half a dozen delicate 
renderings, which showed what was possible in photo- 
graphy in a high key. But he complained of a consider- 
able proportion of the works that they were " bits ” 
which the painter would have looked upon as sketches 
to be included in a larger composition, and hardly as 
sufficient in themselves to make a picture. It is rather 
curious that while the pictorial section this vear was well 
supported, only seventeen prints from four societies 
were entered in the scientific section, and of these only 
seven were hung, and no plaque awarded. 


HAVE YOU OBTAINED 


YOUR COPY OF 


"PHOTOGRAMS 
of the YEAR" 
YET? 


„ of the difficulties which have 
io be overcome in the new 
industry of herb collecting for 
medicinal purposes is to familiarise the collectors with 
` the accurate forms and appearance of the plants of 
which they are in search. This is easily effected by 
circulating photographs of the herbs needed, or at all 
events the more uncommon ones. These pictures can 
be done by any ordinary amateur photographer either 
by direct prints or postcards reproduced by the collo- 
type process. Another and from some points a better 
way would be by means of lantern slides which could 
be used at village lectures. 

The great thing to be considered is detail. Every 
peculiar feature of the plant, its leaves, fruit and flowers, 
must be carefully studied and reproduced. For example, 
the henbane has singular white bell-shaped flowers 
which are perched rather clumsily on the top of a stem, 
fringed with curious looking hairy leaves, set at right 
angles to the stem, rath r after the way of a thistle. 

The foxg'ove—from which digitalis, administered as a 
heart tonic, is procured—-is generally well known. The 
deadly nightshade, on the other hand, from which is 
obtained belladonna, has sufficient family resemblance 
to other hedge berries to need to have its points strongly 
dwelt on and emphasised. 

The same remarks apply to monkshood. This is a 
common and exceedingly dangerous plant, owing not 
onlv to its poisonous qualities, but also its likeness to 
other and more innocuous plants. Dil, valerian, opium 
poppy. camomile, hemlock, and many others which 
are set forward in the book of the Herb Growing Associa- 
tion have to be found and then photographed care- 
fully. This is work which can be done successfully bv 
any reader of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, and if 
the photographic part is well carried out the result 
will be of priceless value in helping forward a really 
important national work. 

A long-focus lens, one of the Telecentric or Adon type, 
is very useful for this kind of photography. А large 
sharp image on a quarter-plate can then be easily secured 
with good perspective. Any good long-focus lens will 
serve, however, and several makers furnish '' magni- 
fiers," which clip on to an ordinary lens and give a 
much larger image on the plate. 

The background may vary with the type of plant 
which is being photographed. Such a plant as henbane, 
with its fluffy leaves, will show up best if taken against 
some black cloth or velvet stretched against a board, 
which is placed completely out of focus. 

Others, such as nightshade, may be photographed 
against a backing of grey paper, care being taken so 
to arrange the lighting that there are no shadows to 
confuse the clear, clean outline of leaves and flowers, 
ur berries, as the case may be. 


MEDICINAL HERBS AND 
PHOTOGRAPH Y. 


А VALUABLE APPLICATION OF THE CAMERA AT pe 
THE PRESENT TIME. 
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The best plan is to fit up a couple of deal boards 
hinged longitudinally with black cloth on the one side, 
and grey paper on the other. On the lower side of 
this board, small holes are drilled of about a quarter of 
an inch in diameter, into which are fitted small sections 
of glass tube, which can be obtained in rods from most 
chemists. These tubes are filled with sand, or plasticinc, 
and serve to hold the spray upright at a good distance 
from the background. The semi-solid substance in the 
tubes holds the plant ngidly in the right position some 
distance from the upright part of the background. 
If the plant has a fairly long stem, the holder part can 
be cut off so that nothing of it shows in the print. 

Another point to be noted when taking these plant 
photographs is to keep the negative free from any patches 
of hardness in the high lights. This leads to blocking of 
the fine detail, which is of such value. For a properly 
detailed plant photograph, the plate should be kept 
thin. This can best be done by stopping down the lens 
considerably, giving a full exposure. The best developer 
for this would be pyro, used with one of the metol 
substitutes such as Monomet or Scalol. Use the'standard 
formula given by the makers, but dilute considerably. 
The dilution gives a slightly yellow negative, but also 
one which from its thin texture is well suited for enlarge- 
ments, as well as for direct prints on silver paper. But 
one thing must be carefully noted. In a good plant 
picture there must be no blocked high lights, or clear 
glass shadows, for both of these are fatal. 

It goes without saying that a colour filter should 
be used in conjunction with orthochromatic plates. In 
some cases a deeper tinted screen may be needed, in 
combination with panchromatic plates, to give correct 
tone rendering. 

An equally good plan of familiarising children and 
others with the various plants i$ to make lantern slides 
from the negatives, and show them with a brief practical 
lecture in halls and village schoolrooms all over the 
country. Most villages can muster a lantern of sorts, 
and by this agency the lecture can be well illustrated and 
be made of interest. 

Making a lantern slide is by no means a difficult 
operation, and the light required is merely a pleasant 
vellow, not the deep red associated with negative making, 
which tries the eyes and the temper of many amateurs. 
Also, as these are times of stringencv, the exhibition of 
the slides will be less costly than making numerous prints. 

Invalids, and those who cannot embark in the more 
active war works, will find the printing and slide making 
an easy and interesting bit of help. It is perfectly 
feasible to tint the slides in the natural colours of the 
plants, and this would be found very helpful, as the 
majority of plant collectors attach much importance 
to the colouring of the various plants and berries. 
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BLISTERS ON BROMIDE 


NUMBER of cases of blisters on bromide prints and 
enlargements have been brought to our notice lately, with 
queries as to cause and cure. Contributing causes are many in 
number. For example: (1) Kinks, cracks, creases, folds, etc. 
in the paper. (2) Handling the print with hot finger tips. (3) 
Sudden change of temperature; e.g., putting the print into 
tepid water after it has been in icy cold water, or vice versa. 
(+) Change of density of baths; e.g., passing a print from a 
strong (dense) hypo fixing bath straight into plain washing 
water. (Note, dissolving hypo in water lowers the temperature 
from ten to twenty degrees. Therefore tepid-warm water 
should be used for making up a fixing bath which it is desired 
to use at once.) (5) The use of soft water. (6) The use of 
water in which much air has been dissolved. (7) Washing 
under a spray delivering water with considerable force. (8) 
The use of too much alkali (especially caustic alkali) in the 
developer. (9) The use of too strong sulphide solution, or the 
use of stale (decomposed) sulphide in the sulphide toning process. 
(то) A strongly acid bleaching bath. . | 
^ Pricking the paper back of big blisters, gently pressing out 
the air, and then contracting the gelatine with methylated 
spirit is a good plan to adopt. This procedure is not applic- 
able in the case of a crop of small blisters. These may usually 
but not always be reduced by mopping the print with a piece 
of cotton wool dipped in equal parts of water and methylated 
spirit, and then in methylated spirit only. 


— 
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April 2, 1917. 


CAUSES AND CURES. 


If the print shows blisters in the fixing bath they will probably 
grow bigger if transferred straight to plain water. То prevent 
this, pass the print into a solution of table salt the same strength 
or proportion as the hypo and water bath, and then dilute this 
salt bath slowly by adding a little water at a time and roc*?ag 
the dish. Another suggestion is to use two fixing baths—i.e., 
ten minutes in ten per cent. hypo, and then ten minutes in 
five per cent. hypo—and then two per cent. salt bath. Another 
method is to clean a sheet of ground glass with soap and water, 
dry it, dust it with powdered salt or French chalk, lightly brush 
this off the ground side, lay face down the wet blistered print 
on to the ground side, lightly squeegee, allow to dry thoroughly, 
and then strip. This is good for large prints and small blisters. 

Where the trouble comes after bleaching and sulphide toning, 
perhaps the best preventive is the simplest of all; viz., to let 
the prints dry thoroughly after washing and before sulphiding. 
К For hardening before fixing, the following have been advo- 
cated : (т) Water 20 oz., common alum $ oz. (2) Water то oz., 
chrome alum 1 drm. (3) Water ro oz., formalin 1 drm. 

For combined fixing and hardening: (r) Dissolve in the 
following order in water Io oz. : Hypo 2 oz., soda sulphite } oz., 
alum І drm., acetic acid 1} drm. (2) In 5 oz. water dissolve 
I oz. soda sulphite, then add slowly 1 drm. sulphuric acid ; 
add 20 oz. water, then 4 lb. hypo; when this is dissolved, add 
3 oz. chrome alum dissolved in 5 oz. water. (3) Water 20 oz., 
hypo 2 oz., soda bisulphite 1 oz., chrome alum т drm. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. А glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as а working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 2 in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscure? 
or if stop Е/11 is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure. For F/5°6 give half. From 9 to 10 a.m. or from 2 to 3 p.m., double these 


exposures. From 7 to 9 a.m. or 3 to 5 p.m., treble them. 


$овукст. Ordinary Plate. Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. "Hu a Шш 

Open seascapes and cloud studies .. .. .. | 4/25 sec. 1/40 вес. | 1/75 вес. | 1/100 sec. | 1/125 sec. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy shadows 

in foreground. Shipping studies or sea- 

scapes with rocks, beach scenes ut. ces 1/15 T 1/25  , 1/45 H 1/60 “ 1/75 j 
Ordinary landscapes .. .. .. .. .. ee 

open river scenery, figure studies in the 

open, light buildings, wet street scenes, etc. 1/8 ۴ 1/12 ,, 1/25 1/30  , 1/40 5 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong $ 

foreground. Well-lighted street scenes 1/5 - 1/8 - 1/15 , 1/20 ,, 1/25 $ 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion 

of picture .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1/3 5 1/5 К 1/6 ۴ 1/8 у 1/10 " 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not too 

much shut in by buildings .. .. .. .. | 44 secs. 1 5 1/2 Е 1/3 1/4 " 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- 

roundings, big window, white reflector 5 - 4 seos.| 2 seos. | 13 secs. | 1 js 


As a further guide we append а list of some of the best known makes of plates and films оп the market. They have been divided into groups which 
approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application. 


Mawson, Gladiator. 

Pacer, Swift and Ex. Special. 
» Panchromatic. 

Rajar, Ultra Rapid. 


Ultra Rapid Plates. 
BARNET, Red Seal. 


GRIFFIN, Gramme. 
ILFORD, Rapid Chromatic. 
» Special Rapid. 
IMPERIAL, Special 


EASTMAN, Rapid. Itronp, Chromatic. 


» X Super-Speed. 
Cavett, Royal Standard. 
» Special Ex. Rapid. 
CRITERION, Extra Special 
Rapid. 
EASTMAN, a Ultra Rapid. 
EDWARDS, Comet. 
GEM, Salon. 
» Portrait. 
Itrogb, Monarch. 
» Panchromatic. 
» Mai Most Rapid. 
ith. 


» Zen 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. 

- Orthochrome S.S. 
Leto, Ultra Rapid. 
LuMixRE, Sigma. 

Violet Label. 
Marion, Record. 
РА Supreme. 
5» Brilliant. 
Mawson, Celeritas. 


WELLINGTON, 'Xtreme. 

is ‘Xtra Speedy. 
Press. 
Speed, Double 
Instantaneous, aod Pan- 
chromatic. 


" 
WRATTEN, 


Extra Rapid Plates. 
Barnet, Extra Rapid. 
T Ortho. 
CADETT, ко Standard 
xtra Rapid. 
3 Boya Standard 
ho. 
Criterion, Extra Rapid. 
- Iso. Extra Rapid. 
Eastman, Extra Rapid. 
" Ortho. 
EDWARDS, Snapshot Iso. 
GEM, Meteor. 
e  lsochromatic. 


Leto, Phenix. 
Lumiere, Blue Label. 
MARION, P.S. 

e Instantaneous. 

8 ]so. 
Mawson, Felixi. 

+ Ortho. B. 
Pacet, XXXXX. 

" Special Rapid. 
Rajar, Special Rapid. 
WELLINGTON, Speedy. 


т Speedy Portrait. 


js Anti-screen, 
š lso Speedy. 
WRATTEN, Allochromc. 


Rapid Plates. 


BARNET, Film. 
Self-screen 


CADETT, Royal Standard Rapid. 


i Professional. 
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ILFORD, Versatile Rapid. 
is "s Ortho. 
IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.R. 
jè Sovereign. 
" N.F. 
Kopak, N.C. Film. 
oi Premo Film-pack. 
Lumigre, Ortho, A, B, and C. 
Film. 


Mawson, Electric. 

Pacet, Ortho. Special Rapid. 
RAJAR, 1so. Roll Film. 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
WRATTEN, Drop Shutter. 


Medium Plates. 


BARNET, Medium. 
» X Medium Ortho 
Сем, Medium. 


EpwARDs, Auto-screen. Empress. 
S Inst. Iso. Marion, Portrait. 
pid. ENsicN, Film. hs Landscape. 
GEM. Colour-screen. Рлсет, XXX. 


WRATTEN, Instantaneous. 


Ordinary Plates. 
BARNET, Ordinary. 


CRITERION, Ordinary. 

s Iso. Ordinary 
Epwarps, Medium. 
GEM, Universal. 

» Universal Slow 
Itronp, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
LuMIERE, Yellow Label. 
MARION, Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 
PacET, XX. 

RAJAR, Ordinary. 
WELLINGTON, Ordinary, 


ı Wratten, Ordinary. 
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MONGST the 
many who have 

years worked 
with soít-focus 
lenses — and these 
"ıı are practically all 
amateurs, for it 15 
а bold professional 
who will attempt to 
educate his clients 
—very few realise 
the extra scope they 
have in their hands 
in the use of such 
lenses for enlarging. 


for 


ki These are used 
! almost exclusively 
for direct work with the field or studio camera. But to 


those who have not tried enlarging, for instance, with thc 
“ Port-land "flens will come a pleasant surprise if they 
wil project through it the image from a negative taken 
bv the usual rectilinear or portrait lens. (Fig. 1.) 

By gradually revolving the fascinating iris diaphragm 
with which this lens is fitted, from ‘‘ open aperture ” to a 
size small enough to enable us to focus distinctly, we may 
play round about this point within certain narrow limits, 
increasing or diminishing the diffusion until we get what we 
think we want. I say “think,” for in practice nothing is 
more elusive than the ''correct" amount of diffusion. 
Repeated development of test exposure strips and careful 
examination of the half-dried paper are the secrets of 
success. 

The experimenter with the soft-focus lens will realise, 
after making a few enlargements with this lens from 
crisply defined original negatives, that the result obtained 
is not identical with that which would be obtained were 
the enlargement made from a negative originally taken 
with a soft-focus lens in the camera. An analysis of the 
differences will soon demonstrate why this is so. The 
subtle diffusion which is introduced by these lenses amounts 
to а form of halation that 15 more or less under control ; 
and while an image with a clear outline is obtained, a 
secondary image appears to be superimposed upon it, but 
of a more diffuse nature. It is this envelope of light in 
which the image is wrapped that produces the pleasing 
softness and roundness. 

It will be obvious, therefore, that when photographing 
direct from nature this halation produces a spread of 
light principally around the high lights of the original, 
and encroaching on the shadows. To prove this, take a 
photograph with your soft-focus lens of a bold white 
paper pattern on a black background ; the outlines of the 
white pattern will be found extended into the black back- 
ground, the edges of which become softened. This is the 
effect obtained with a direct photograph from nature 
secured with this lens, and would, of course, be repeated 
on a larger scale if a straight enlargement were made 
from the negative on to bromide paper. 


Special to “The A. P. and Р. №." A 
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ENLARGING WITH A SOFT- 
FOCUS LENS. 


By CONSTANCE H. ELLIS. 


If, however, a perfectly clear, sharp negative is taken 
of the same white pattern on a black background with 
an ordinary lens, the negative shows the black back- 
ground as clear glass, and the white pattern as a clearly 
outlined form. An enlargement made with the soft- 
focus lens from this negative treats the clear-glass portion 
as the high light and the dense portion as the shadow. 
The resulting enlargement will show an overlapping of 
the dark portions into the high lights of the final picture, 
or the reverse of what is secured when the negative is 
made direct with the soft-focus lens. 

To make an enlargement from a crisp, clear negative 
to give the effect of the picture made with the soft-focus 
lens in the camera, it would be necessary to make a positive 
from the clear negative, and then from this an enlarged 
negative with the soft-focus lens. Prints from this would 
have all the qualities of an original soft-focus lens picture 
made in the camera. In these present days of high-priced 
plates it is quite possible to make the enlarged negative 
on bromide paper, using a ''thin glossy” variety or 
"smooth." Give the correct exposure and develop fully. 


Fig. 1. Compare with reproduction on page 215. 


Prints can be made direct from these paper negatives 
showing practically no trace whatever of grain, and 
although taking longer to print, they need no translucing 
medium. 


ЧЕН” کک‎ ЧУ СШ” ЧЫЙ ЧУ Ed 


Royal Photographie Society (35. Russell Square, W.C.) — 
On Tuesday, April 3, Mr. F. T. Coupland will give a demonstra- 
tion of '' The Oil- Transfer Process." 

Sunday Rambles in London.—A further series of Sunday 
rambles to various places of interest in London is now being 
conducted by Mr. A. Н. Blake, M.A. The arrangements for 
April 8, 15 and 22 are as follows :— April S—Hammersmith- 
a Stroll along the Western River. Meet at Hammersmith District 


Visit t0. the. Russian. Church, 
Bayswater, for the Russian Easter Service. Meet at Queen's 
Road District Station, Bayswater, at 10 a.m. sharp. April 22 
Round the London Wall. Meet at Post Office Tube Station 
at 3 p.m. The fee for each ramble is 2s. It is not necessary 
to give notice of probable attendance, as tickets can be supplied 
atthe meeting-place. Further particulars may be obtained from 
the hon. sec., Miss Gribble, Brabazon House, Moreton St., S.W. 


Station at 3 p.m. April 15 
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DAMP-PROOF BOXES FOR 
NEGATIVES. 


Special to " The A. P. and Р. N." а Ву J. HOLMES. 


HE ideal method of storing negatives has probably yet to 

be evolved. Meanwhile most of us, I fancy, drift into 
the habit of using the cardboard boxes in which the plates are 
originally packed. These are very handy, and in most ways 
admirable for the purpose, but, like other good things, they 
have their drawbacks. First, they absorb moisture from the 
atmosphere very freely, and unless stored in an extremely dry 
place the boxes soon get damp and mildewed, as the many who 
have to depend upon scullery, bathroom, or cellar for their 
storage can testify. Even more favoured spots are by no 
means free from the bugbear, which if allowed to persist will 
in time reach the films of the negatives, and cause ineradicable 
damage. Second (a most persistent and annoying propensity), 
the surface of the cardboard inside the boxes rubs off in small 
pieces, making a kind of dust which gets on to the films and 
has to be removed every time the negatives are used. Third, 
the boxes are not quite so stiff as one would like them to be. 

To remedy these failings I have adopted the following simple 
method. This has proved very efficient in practice, and as it 
can be carried out at a minimum of cost and labour, it will 
probably appeal to many readers. 

The main stock-in-trade consists of paraffin wax and a small 
brush—the familiar gum-brush will do nicely. A quarter of a 
pound of the wax (cost three-halfpence at any oil and colour 
shop) will do for about a score of quarter-plate boxes, which 
is about as many as most amateurs will require in a twelve- 
month. 

The wax must be applied hot, and the boxes should be warm 
at the time of application. If these things are attended to, 
the fluid wax will be absorbed into the cardboard without 
leaving any appreciable deposit on the surface. Otherwise 
the wax will harden on the face of the cardboard, and cause 
trouble later by wearing or chipping off when the negatives rub 
against it. 

А good way of carrying out the operation is to start by put- 
ting the boxes to warm inside the fender whilst the wax is being 
prepared. The latter, bought in a thick cake, easily cuts with 
a knife. The pieces may be placed in any old tin, which in 
turn is stood in a pan of water over the fire. Let the water 
come to the boil, and keep it there. The wax melts in a minute 
or two, and is then ready for application with the brush. This 
should be done as near the fire as feasible in order to keep every- 
thing as warm as possible throughout. The absorption of the 
wax takes but a few seconds, and the two halves of a box can 
easily be waxed in about a minute, whilst the whole busi- 
ness for a score of boxes, including preparation and clearing 
away, can easily be got through inside an hour. 

The cardboard is surface-dry as soon as removed from the 
front of the fire, and the wax is thoroughly set in a minute or 
two. It wil then be found that the boxes are as perfect in 
shape as originally, and that they are almost as firm as wooden 
boxes of the same thickness, with the advantage of being much 
tougher. 

The wax undoubtedly makes the boxes damp-proof, and it 
also fixes the loose surface of the cardboard, thus doing away 
with the dust nuisance. 

The latter observation implies that the wax has been applied 
to the insides of the boxes, as in my own case. I decided that 
an additional application outside was unnecessary, as the wax 
easily soaks right through the cardboard if a fairly liberal dose 
is given. Perhaps best of all, especially if many boxes are 
required at once, would be to melt a sufficient quantity of wax, 
and then to simply dip the boxes in it for a second or so. 

With common precautions there is no danger in applying 
the wax in front of the fire—certainly no more than with ordinary 
glue-pot operations—and the finished boxes seem to be, if 
anything, less inflammable than they are in the unwaxed state. 

It may be advisable to propitiate the female section of the 
household by protecting the fender from any possible drops, 
but the process is not messy at all, and no anxiety need be felt 
in this direction. 

Further uses for the waxing process, photographic and other- 
wise, will doubtless suggest themselves to readers, for it is 
obviously suitable for many purposes besides the one specially 
suggested above. 
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PRACTICAI PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


DirFUsiNG THE IMAGE IN FIXED-FocUS ENLARGERS.—It 
sometimes happens when enlarging with one of the popular 
fixed-focus daylight enlargers or printing boxes the all-over- 
sharp ¿result fails to quite satisfy our pictorial sense,\and we 
wish for some means of diffusing the image. One plan is to 
lay a piece of the bolting silk sold for this purpose across ,the 
bromide paper; but it often happens that this is not obtain- 
able locally, and some kind of substitute must be devised. The 
present writer has made use of a piece of butter muslin fixed 
to a light cardboard| frame made to fit into the enlarger about 
an inch above the bromide paper. Such a frame is easily 
fitted up, the coarse butter muslin fixed with '' seccotine," and 
when required for use the whole may be íastened with four 
drawing-pins underneath the frame to the inside of the enlarger 
or printing box. It will be found that a slight diffusion will 
be produced over the enlargement that wil take away any 
over-sharp qualities that the negative may possess, and thus 
enhance the pictorial result in the manner desired.— R. M. Е. 

* * * * * 

AN Economic NorEe.—At the present time, when everyone 
is endeavouring to practise economy, not many workers realise 
the saving that they might effect upon their printing paper 
by using a slightly smaller size, such as 3} by 24 for quarter- 
plate, quarter-plate for 5 by 4, 5 by 4 or 6 by 4} for half-plate, 
and 7 by 5 fór whole-plate negatives. Reflection will show 
that in nearly every case the prints have to be trimmed down 
to something near this size, or even smaller, and as these trim- 
mings represent so much waste, there is every reason for the 
course mentioned above. Though the saving may not be 
very great, it is the parts that make the greater, and here is 
one way of economising without, as is so often the case, en- 
dangering the ultimate success of our work, which is far from 
real economy. 

% % * * Ld 

WASHING PosTCARDS.— To the average photographic worker 
the washing of prints always presents a problem which is not 
easy of solution, and postcards in particular, on account of 
their extra weight, have a tendency to sink to the bottom of 
the tank, and lie there in a heaped up mass. In this condition 
it is impossible to get rid of the hypo from the film, and conse- 
quently postcards done in this fashion cannot be said to be 
washed at all, and in a few months' time spots and stains are 
nearly certain to make their appearance on the cards. А very 
simple way of making sure that the cards will be thoroughly 
washed is to use the rack in which the plates are placed for 
washing. А quarter-plate rack is just right for postcards, as 
when these are placed in position the cards will be slightly 
bent, and thus kept firmly in the grooves. Some cards have a 
tendency to float to the top of the water, and this can be pre- 
vented by fastening a piece of string over the top of the cards, 
and fixing the ends to the edges of the rack. This will be found 
one of the most convenient ways of washing cards to the worker 
who only does a few at a time. C. R. D. 

* * * * * 


SODIUM SULPHITE CRYSTALS can be dissolved very easily 
if warm—not hot—water is used. The best way is to put the 
crystals in a muslin bag and suspend it in the water. The 
sulphite solution falls down as the crystals dissolve, and the 
remainder is constantly in contact with comparatively fresh 
water.—T he Professional Photographer. 

+ + $ $ * 

NICKEL-PLATED FITTINGS can easily be cleaned with alcohol 
to which two per cent. of sulphuric acid has been added. Apply 
this mixture liberally and, after a few seconds, wash off with 
clean water. Then rub over with a swab dipped in fresh alcohol, 
containing no acid, and polish with a dry cloth. This method 
will give brilliance to the dullest piece of nickel-plate without 
damaging it in any way.— The Professional Photographer. 
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Enlarged from 5x 4 with '' Port-land” lens. 
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SUNBEAMS. 
By Miss B, MERCER. 


The original, a toned 1 1 
£ TD опе: br T | 
> € omide print (6 x93). was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition, 
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DERWENTWATER. E 
By ` 
А. E. MARLEY. 


The oricinal, a Seitona print 
(51 хзі\, was awarded a Prize 
in the Weekly Competition. 
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THE SONG OF THE SHIRT. By Јонх HENDERSON. 
The original, a bromide print (0] 8}), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition, 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Carbon Deferred. 

Members of the Leeds Camera Club were greatly 
disappointed when it became known Mr. Bourke 
was unable to fulfil his engagement to demonstrate 
carbon at the Leeds society. They had looked 
forward to the event with many anticipations of а 
good night both socially and instructively. One 
cannot exactly blame him, in tact we must offer 
sympathy instead, for Mr. Bourke was in the midst 
of removing his happy home to Ilkley, and one can 
easily realise the dirficulty ot extricating the trap- 
pings so dear tu an expert carbon demonstrator. 
However, he will not always be removing, and, 
being an expert in the process. rhe deferred demon- 
Stratiun as early as pussible is looked forward to. 
As the bulk ot his negatives range from whole- 
plate to the impressive 15 by 12, and as he fre- 
quently gives one subject in a range ot a dozen 
colours or more, his thoroughness of demonstration 
will be understood. 


The Great Advance alter the War. 


In another respect the Leeds Camera Club was 
fortunate indeed, fur Mr. №. Thomas, Е.К.Р.5., 
chanced to be in the city, and dropped in on the 
vacant night. For ап hour or so the society had 
an extremely interesting chat with him on photo- 
graphic matters in general. Mr. Thomas has the 
opinion that the close of the war will see а vast 
stride forward in the photographic world, and that 
in matters scientific it will advance at a much 
greater rate than is generally conceived to-day. 
He urged the members present to take advantage 
vf the present dithculty of outside work by making 
themselves thoroughly ethcient on the technical 
side, so that they would be fully equipped when 
opportunity again offered to take full advantage 
ої all occasions that might present themselves. 
Mr. Thomas dwelt strongly on the advantage of 
joining a photographic society and coming into 
contact with other methods, other workers, and 
uther ideas. This broadened one's mind ana cvn- 
sequently one's work, and was all to the advantage 
of the individual. 


Societies Must Go Forward. 


Mr. Thomas continued to say he looked forward 
to the time when societies would be stronger, and 
when there would be more mingling of societies, 
not only locally but nationally, and even inter- 
nationally. He thinks that at the close of the 
war societies will either have to go forward quickly 
or will have to close up. There can be no marking 
time. 1 trust my readers, in all societies, will very 
carefully read the observations made by Mr. Thomas, 
for altbough informally spoken to the Leeds Camera 
Club they have the import and weight ot one well 
schooled in society work, backed by a knowledge 
gained by coming in contact with a wide circle of 
photographic friends, north and south. For the 
past twelve months in particular I have been ham- 
mering at the subject on similar lines of expressed 
thought, and one is glad to have the confirmation 
of one who is so Obviously a competent judge. 


Summer Rambles. 


It is now April, and many societies have already 
mapped out a course for the summer months, of 
which we have had fitful reminders in the form of 
9ccasional bursts of sunshine. What the season 
will bring forth few of us can say, but I am afraid 
we may not count on any material modification ot 
the stringent restrictions placed on outside photo- 
graphy, and so far as town and city street scenes 
are concerned they had better be left severely 
alone. Less difficulty will present itself in areas 
such as produce pictures of truly rural scenery and 
inoorland subjects, provided one does not obtru- 
sively advertise the camera as one would a favourite 
cat with a bell round its neck. In a good many 
cases there will be little difficulty, if any, if the 
local policeman is spoken to beforeband, and it is 
pointed out that all one requires is the base for a 
picture, It will always be a good point if one carries 
a finished picture as an example of the kind of 
work one is desirous of duing. А good picture will 
even impress the gentleman in blue. 


Put the Bell Away. 


In some districts greater difficulty will be experi- 
enced in the fact that “* the carrying of a camera ” 
through the streets is strictly prohibited, yet much 
of this obstacle may be overcome by the use of à 
little common sense and the eradication of a desire 


to be taken for au artist. A feature which provides 
excellent scope for outside photography, and yet 
4voids the overrunuing of an area otherwise taboo, 
is the selection of а zood composition for a back- 
ground of а picture, and to then introduce figures 
into the composition. ] have seen some very 
excellent ideas in this direction at one or two recent 
exhibitions, but in several cases the fault of trying 
to incorporate too many figures spoilt the effect. 
I think they started at the wrong end. Better 
begin by introducing one figure, and be sure the 
dressing of the model is in harmony with the spirit 
of the picture. If there is one member who has 
done some successful] work in this direction, let him 
take the rest for a Saturday excursion, and show 
them how to build the picture. 


Look Up the Private Estates. 


At present excursiou arrangements are having 
a good deal of attention. While we may be very 
anxious to be about and doing, of course we have 
great limitations both in depleted membership and 
restricted liberty. Much, however, may be done 
by seeking the help of those who have the power 
to give it. There is no restriction in photography 
on private estates, and I feel sure one has only to 
ask the landed gentry for permission to photo- 
graph therein, and the privilege will be readily 
conceded. Many of these private parks are parti- 
cularly suitable for subjects such as I have just 
indicated as possible by incorporating figures into 
the composition. The only difficulty one may 
run against is the fear that in seeking the permission 
it may be thought that picture hunting is the 
opposite to national service. It is, therefore, up 
to the officials to be wary of creating a false impres- 
sion. Most society members who are not in khaki 
are yet engaged in work of national importance, 
and some outside recreation and fresh air are impera- 
tive in order that they may keep fit and healthy. 
Don't forget this important point. 


The Byeways for Pictures. 


The Photographic Section of the Halifax Scientific 
Society were reminded of the oncoming excursion 
season by the secretary, Mr. A. G. Naylor, who 
showed a very fine collection of slides illustrating 
the idea very forcibly that good artistic pictures 
can be picked up by the wayside by the wide- 
awake amateur when out tor a walk or a cycle run 
without taking long journeys to noted beauty spots. 
The highways and byeways, particularly the latter, 
are full of such opportunities, and nothing is more 
suitable for the purpose of reaching them than a 
bicycle—and here again, after the war, I hear big 
developments are in prospect. The machinery 
of the war will not be scrapped, but will be con- 
verted to the use of commerce, and bicycles, with 
and without power, will be one of the features of 
the drive forward. Mr. Naylor’s paper, by the 
way, was one of a series of lecturettes which were 
also contributed to by Messrs. Fry, College, B. 
Wade, and A. Marshall. The latter gentleman 
discoursed on a portfolio running in the Wesley 
Guild. The lecturettes were so successful that 
they are to have a regular place in the syllabus. 


Portfolios and Otherwise. 

The mention of a circulating portfolio organised 
by the Wesley Guild, of which Mr. Marshall, of 
Halifax, is a member, raises some curious reflec- 
tions. Here we have evidence of great interest 
by what is, after all, only a glorified Sunday School 
class, for Mr. Marshall showed some examples of 
the work done, and the clever criticisms made by 
the members of the guild was specially noticeable. 
On the other hand, Mr. Ross, the portfolio secre- 
tary of one of the most pictorially inclined federa- 
tions of photographic societies, tells us he had only 
sixty-one entries for the 1916 portíolio, instead of 
the usual 300 to 400 entries that the Scottish socie- 
ties have been in the habit of contributing. Of 
course, the 1917 question came along, and small 
wonder someone says give it up, the game is not 
worth the candle; and quite right too, if they are 
going to do no better, but that neor can do so is 
beyond doubt, and I hope they will, having once 
had attention drawn to the laxity. It is up to 
the Scottish societies to support Mr. Ross in his 

raiseworthy offer to '' carry on" if backed up. 

he Federation council says the folio should be 
continued, and gives permission for old work to be 
included. 
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Yorkshire Federation Annual Meeting. 


The annual meeting of the Yorkshire Photo- 
graphic Union is fixed for Saturday, April 21, at 
the rooms of the Armley and Wortley Photographic 
Society, and although I cannot speak officially of 
the arrangements, which are not complete at the 
time of writing, I can assure the delegates and 
friends that everything will be dune by the Armley 
and Wortley management for the successful issue 
of the event. What this energetic society will 
show I cannot say, but it certainly has a gwd 
foundation to start upon. At their recent exhibi- 
tion—the must successful the society has yet held — 
the exhibits numbered over 350, and comprised 
about a hundred enlargements, mostly bromide 
work, and 120 colour slides by autochrome and 
Paget processes. In addition there were 130 
ordinary lantern slides in monochrome. ‘To obtain 
such a number vf exhibits at such a time is 
exceedingly creditable to the members. 


A Voice from the Front. 


By the time these notes appear the Cardiff Camera 
Club will have held their annual exhibition, for 
which much preparation has been made, and I 
hupe, as I have every reason to believe, the result 
will highly justify the effort made. The secretary 
informs me he has had several cases brought to 
his notice quite lately where old friends and mem- 
bers, in some cases serving with H.M. forces, have 
been able to take a little’ part in the enjoyment 
of the Cardiff lectures through the medium of this 
page. This is a tribute, born of experience, by one 
who has frequently availed himself of the privileges 
offered, and he appears to be reaping his reward. 
What the khaki members of those. societies who 
never appear on this page think 1 cannot say, but 
I assure them the fault lies at home. One 
cannot speak too highly of the work of the Cardiff 
society, who in season and out are always pressing 
forward the good work of their members. 


The Best Draw of the Season. 

A recent effort of the officials of this society was 
to stage a very excellent one-man show of the 
work of Mr. 1. J. Chorley, and it met with un- 
qualified success. Fifty-two examples of his work 
were on show, many of the subjects being framed 
complete and ready for exhibition. Equally 
versatile in subject, the collection included two- 
thirds in landscape and kindred seascapes, whilst 
portraiture and record work, pictorially treated, 
brought the number up to the total stated. The 
landscapes gave evidence of а seeing eye and а 
thoughtful mind; strong work in a low key and 
delicate, sensitive work in a high key being ranged 
in comparison. It is some evidence of the interest 
taken in these one-man shows to point out that 
Cardiff had the highest attendance on this night of 
the whole session. 


Snow Scenes, 


Members of Wolverhampton Photographic Soc*ccy 
Lad snow within and snow without. Whatever 
form of pleasure might have been derived from the 
outside conditions, all present voted success, pleasure, 
and instruction as the fruit of the inside vaiieiy. 
М;. A. *. Cullwick projected by his lantern a very 
beautiful collection of slides depicting scenes taken 
in Switzerland by the Rev. Arden Messiter. Delight- 
ful snow scenes, fine cloud effects, and picturesque 
mountain subjects, some taken at high altitudes, 
delighted thg numervus gathering of members. 


Annual Meeting at Derby. 


The Midland Railway Institute Photographic 
Society (Derby) have just held their annual meet- 
ing, when an excellent report was presented. Forty 
members are serving with the forces, yet over one 
hundred are left to ''* carry on." Excellent attend- 
ances, a good balance in hand, and maintenance of 
dark-room equipment have been well maintained, 
The following officers were re-elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Major Sandwith (who is still absent 
on war service); vice-president, Mr. W. N. Ban- 
croft; hon. secretary, Mr. W. Smithard; hon. 
tressurer, Mr. T. A. Luxford; hon. auditor. Mr. 
і. J. Hennessey; four members of the committee, 
Messrs. A. Pratt, D. Sharp, A. W. Stone, and S. 
Symes. After the routine business had been 
transacted the Midland Photographic Federation 
slides were shown, with comments by Mr. Millington, 
aud the federation prints were also on view, 
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AN AID TO COPYING. 


HE remark has been made that in 

photography it is not actually 
“ taking the photograph " that occupies 
much time, but the getting ready and 
subsequent clearing up again, and it is 
probably justified in no branch so much 
as copying How many hours must 
have been spent juggling with books, 
boxes, etc., on a table, endeavouring to, 
say, copy an illustration from a large 
and weighty volume! Similar 
tasks are being postponed week 
by week, when ail the bother they 
involve is remembered. 

Probably the fact that the 
average amateur does not often 
do any copying would make him 
unwilling to take up his already 
limited dark-room space with 
additional apparatus for occa- 
sional copying, as he would an 
enlarging bench. The aid now de- 
scribed, which will hold anything 
from a piece of tissue paper to a 
thick book, perfectly plane and 
vertical, has the further merit of 
being designed to fold up quite 
flat when not in use. It may be 
constructed to any dimensions to 
suit individual requirements, but 
the measurements given through- 
out are for one dealing with sizes 
up to 12 by ro in. 

Firstly, a drawing board, or, 
more simply, a piece of ordinary 
deal (A, fig. 1), which may be of 
3 in. stuff, and measuring one foot 
by II} in.,yhas the II} in. side 
hinged to the long side of Р, fig. т, 
in such a way as to leave 1 in. on 
either side of it. B will measure 
131 bv 6} in, and the hinges 
(13 in. brass butts) should be sunk 
flush in both A and B. The extra 
1$ in. on each side of B is now 
chiselled out to form a tongue, 
illustrated in section at C, fig. 
2, and again at fig. 5, which 
also shows how it is to be cut 
awav to take the brass fitting 
at D. 

A pair of these, olor 10 in. in 
length, known as “ slotted struts," can 
be purchased quite cheaplv (about 15. 6d. 
to 2s. the pair) from one of the camera 


The March Number of ‘‘ The Gazette, issued from the Third 
London General Hospital, Wandsworth, contains the usual 
varied and interesting collection of articles, anecdotes, sketches, 
and half-tone illustrations that we have learnt to anticipate 
in this excellently produced little monthly. Copies of the 
" Gazette " can be obtained regularly each month by post by 
sending a postal order for 2s. to the editor, Third London General 


Hospital, Wandsworth, S.W. 
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brasswork dealers, and although re- 
quiring only a couple of small screws to 
fix, give a workmanlike appearance to 
any home-made apparatus; but, if pre- 
ferred, à wooden strut may be adapted, 
much the same as on a music or reading 
desk. The brass plate (D) should be 
sunk in flush, just as the hinges were on 
A and B, the strut itself being on the 
inside. Placing A strictly vertical. a 
bradawl is placed through the slot, 
and the point of it slid up the edge of A 
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Strut, the hole is now widened out with 
a drill or bit, and the milled screw (F, 
fig. 4) inserted (or rather the sock«t into 
which it screws). The operation is then 
repcated on the other side. These milled 
screws are obtainable for а few pence, 
with their corresponding sockets, which 
will be found to have a saw-cut across, 
enabling them to be screwed in by the 
aid of a screwdriver. It is -important 
that the head of the screw should not 
exceed the thickness of A, given as 3 in. 
in diameter. 

Next a baseboard, 2 in. in thickness, 
I4} in. wide, and 12 in. long, has two 
pieces (H, figs. 5 and 6) screwed down 
each side; they are 14 bv ł in., and when 
fixed in position will be found to just 
accommodate B, as shown in fig. 7, and 
one or the other should be eased till 
this ds satisfactorily accomplished. 

The uprights (I) now engage our atten- 
tion. They are 14 by r in. and 91 in. long, 
being hinged to Н by 14 in. brass butts 
as used for А and B, and are to be sunk 
in as shown in figs. 5 and 6, at K. Stand- 
ing them upright, the strips J, 102 in. 
long, r$ in. wide, and ] in. thick, are 
now screwed in position, overlapping 
and hiding the ends of G and H, shown 
by the dotted lines in fig. 6, also in 
fig. 5, which shows how they fold down, 
and how the overlapping portion of ] 
clears the end of H. 


Now all that remains is to erect the 
apparatus, place the 12 by ro glass (H, 
йд. 7) in between the uprights, and pad 
up the drawing board А with several 
sheets of blotting paper, when the draw- 
ing or book is pressed up tightly against 
the glass by moving B up to it in the 
grooves. Plate glass is generally re- 
commended. but an old negative care- 
fully cleaned has yielded excellent re- 
sults. When folding up for storage, А 
should be pushed right up between the 
uprights, I, when it will not overlap the 
end of the baseboard С, and if the small 
overlapping portion of J, fig. 5, is objected 
to, it can be arranged to go no lower 
than the top H when being screwed on. 
The apparatus will also serve to hold the 
bromide paper, where a rough-rigged 
enlarger is made from the camera at a 
blocked-up window, and has even come 
in useful as a contact printing frame for 
large negatives. L. А. Р. 


HAVE YOU OBTAINED 
YOUR COPY OF 


“ PHOTOGRAMS 
of the YEAR" 
YET? 


' How to Make Enlargements.’ —No. 5 of the ““ Practical 
Photographer ” series of handbooks issued by the American 
Photographic Publishing Co., Boston, Mass., U.S.A., has been 
sent to us, and deals with the subject of enlargers and enlarging. 
It is a thoroughly practical little handbook, and contains 
information 
wishes to know on this subject. 


and formule that the amateur 
The price is 25 c., in paper 
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COMBINATION PRINTING IN ENLARGING. 


N last week's “ Notes 
for Novices ” simple 
vignetting in en- 
larging was dealt 
with, and it was 
made clear that 
while the produc- 
tion of а good 
vignette was a 
matter of the 
greatest simplicity, 
it needed the close 
attention of the 
worker to ensure 
its success. The 
test of a good vignette is the depth 

and gradation of the shading off 

from the darkest tones to white paper. 

When this is so gradual that the 

beginning and end cannot be dis- 

tinguished, the vignette can be said 
to be successful; but unfortunately 
їп many cases the transition is so 
sudden as to leave the impression of 

a hard line when the result is viewed 

at a little distance. 

The device of employing a piece of 
cardboard between the lens of the 
enlarger and the easel holding the 
sensitive paper can now be appiied to 
methods of combination printing ; 
that is to say, the addition of a part 
of one negative to part of another, 
so as to make a complete and satis- 
factory whole. 


Fig. 1, 


You will remember in our descrip- 
tion of combination printing when 
making contact prints, that a piece of 
card was cut in two so that each half 
formed a mask, one for the purpose 
of masking the sky, and the other for 
masking the landscape. It was also 
pointed out that the necessity for 
making a very perfect vignette effect — 
that is, a very long scale of gradation— 
was not so essential in combination 
printing as when making the true 
vignette. The same thing applies 
exactly when making a combination 
picture from two or more negatives 
with the enlarger, but at the same 
time the tendency must not be 
towards the other extreme of too hard 
an outline. 

We will again assume that you 
have an average landscape negative 
containing foreground, middle dis- 
tance, and distance, and with a flat 
or unsatisfactory sky, and it is de- 
sired to replace this with a suitable 
and effective cloudscape. А piece of 
card is again cut in two, but in this 
casc it is not so necessary to attempt 
to follow the contour of the skyline 
closely as with a contact print. The 
reason for this is obvious. Аз soon 
as the image is focussed and the card 
held in the rav of light between the 
lens and the easel, the image of the 
card itself alters in size according to 


the distance from the lens. The cut- 
ting out of a deliberate outline, 
therefore, would not serve any useful 
purpose. Where, however, there is a 
very distinct projection above the 
skyline, as in a photograph of hillv 
country, the general shape of the card 
may be altered to suit it; otherwise, 
a more or less rough wavy edge to 
the card will suffice for most subjects. 

In making the exposure the card 
is held in the position indicated, and 
moved to and fro and slightly up and 
down during the whole period of the 
exposure, so that while the greater 
part of the sky is being shielded 
entirely, a little of it near the skyline 
gets a small exposurc, and a little of 
the landscape itself at the skyline is 
also shielded from time to time as 
the card moves up and down; and 
by keeping the card on the move the 
vignetted edge can be secured to a 
nicety. 

When this part of the exposure is 
complete, the yellow glass cap is 
placed on the lens and the piece of 
bromide paper unpinned {тот the 
easel. Before doing this, however, 
indicate by means of a blacklead 
pencil on the right and left margins 
of the print the approximate position 
of the skyline; that is to say, if the 
skyline is varied and up and down in 
character, indicate the position mid- 


* 


2 (Supplement) THT. 
way between the highest and the 
lowest points. This would represent 
approximately the position of the 
centre of the vignetted edge. Two 
strong markings in pencil can be made 
at the extreme edges so as not to 
encroach on the picture, and yet be 
sufficiently visible when the print is 
replaced on the easel for printing-in 
the sky. 

The piece of paper with the land- 
scape printed upon it (but still un- 
developed) is put away in a light- 
tight drawer or light-tight packet, 
and the landscape negative is re- 
placed in the enlarger by the cloud 
negative that has been previously 
selected. Great care should always 
be taken in the selection of cloud 
negatives to see that the lighting is 
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in position, aud, with the vignetting 
card held so as to shield the lower 
half or landscape portion of the 
print, the lens is uncapped. 

The exposure for the sky will genc- 
rally be much less than that re- 
quired for the landscape; but in any 
case it will probably be sufficient to 
move the vignetting mask a little 
backwards and forwards and up and 
down so as to keep the edge of the 
cloud well diffused. The shading of 
the card should be watched so that 
it will be seen to keep as nearly as 
possible on the line between the two 
pencil marks. If this is carefully 
attended to, the two vignetted edges— 
one of the landscape and one of the 
sky—-should coalesce and show по 
junction line whatever, but become 


Fig. 3.—The Finished Print. 


correct both for the cloud and the 
landscape. When this has been placed 
in the enlarger and carefully focussed 
on to the easel, and arranged so that 
the correct amount of the sky nega- 
tive will approximately fill the space 
still left unexposed on the sheet of 
bromide paper, the partly exposed 
print can again be pinned on to the 
easel (with the yellow glass cap still 
over the lens), and arranged so that 
the nght amount of cloud will appear 
in the space above the line indicated 
bv the two pencil marks on the 
bromide paper. The paper is pinned 


a level tone joining up the landscape 
with the sky quite naturally. 

The method just described applics 
more particularly to simple landscape 
subjects, without any strongly marked 
objects cutting into the sky, such as 
trees, chimney-pots, etc. If the sky 
is already blank in character, and the 
trees, etc., are strong in tone—-that 
is, approaching clear glass in the nega- 
tive in contrast with strong density 
of the sky—it is frequently quite 
possible with the aid of a roughly cut 
mask to still employ the method 
suggested above, shading the skv but 
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very little, and allowing the projec- 
tions to print as strongly as they 
тау; the cloud negative being then 
printed not too strongly, and in the 
same way as described previously, 
but so that it prints over the trees, 
etc., without any attempt to mask 
them. The original exposure they 
received is sufficient to enable them 
to develop without the secondary 
slighter exposure from the sky nega- 
tive affecting them very much. 

Should, however, the sky in the 
landscape negative be low in tone, 
it is sometimes worth while attempt- 
ing to mask the outline carefully and 
make a workmanlike job of the com- 
bination print. Three reproductions 
are given to illustrate the process. 
This particular subject has been 
dealt with before, and is probably 
familiar to readers of some of thc 
earlier ‘‘ Notes for Novices,” but will 
serve to demonstrate the present 
point admirably. Fig. 1 shows the 
original subject to which it is desired 
to add a suitable sky. The sky dis- 
tinctly possesses a tone that would 
be difficult to print over, particularlv 
as it is desired in this case to print a 
very much bigger sky than shown in 
the original landscape negative. The 
plan adopted is to apply retouching 
medium all over the film surface of 
the negative, taking care not to applv 
too thickly, and then with a soft 
blacklead pencil, say a BB, a line or 
narrow band of blacklead is drawn 
or scribbled all round the outline of 
the trecs. This can be done in a re- 
touching desk or in a printing frame 
held at an angle over a sheet of white 
paper. If the pencilling is applied 
with a free touch, the outline of the 
trce can be very readily followed, and 
the looseness of the drawing is somc- 
what of an advantage, as it prevents 
the possibility of the outline being 
too hard. The scribbled thick pencil 
line can now be followed up with a 
broader line of opaque medium, such 
as Photopake. The breadth of this 
line is indicated in the middle tree 
in fig. 2, while the pencil line can 
be seen in the tree on the left. 
lhe remainder of the sky can now 
be entirely blocked out with the 
Photopake, or a piece of opaque 
paper can be pasted on the glass 
side to conie up to the edge of the 
part blocked out, so that when the 
image is projected the sky is per- 
fectly blank. 

The procedure is now the same as 
described above. Either the land- 
scape or sky negative can be printcd 
first, and the finished print is shown 
in fig. 3. 


New readers should note that back 
numbers containing previous Beginners’ 
Lessons are obtainable from the Pub. 
lishers, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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lenses are of negligible thickness and in 


contact. In practice this is not the case, 
as there must be some " separation " 
interval which will slightly invalidate 


vour computation, but is not likely to 
be sufficient to matter in practice. (2) 
A supplementary is desirably achromatic, 
but here again an ordinary single non- 
achromatised lens answers all ordinary 
purposes quite well enough. 


Finding the North, Etc. 
Please inform me how to find the north with à 
watch, as mentioned in Mr. Halls article in 
your issue of March 12. 


INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


| A selection of queries from our correspondents о! general S. C. C. A. (London). 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. v 

In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to Гһе sun (apparently) goes once round 
other до will S replied to by post, but each query the earth while the hour hand goes twice 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in ош AN . RN 
pages the same week, ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR round the watch. Therefore the watch 


hand goes double the speed of the sun. 
If the sun be shining, then with some 
narrow, straight object, such as the 
pencil of a pocket book, you can cast à 
shadow of the pencil on the watch face 


MATION will be íreely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to the Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 
PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside. 


^ 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


p———————MÁ—nm€—n——————— —á€—( 
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Enlarger. 
Would you please tell me how to make an 
enlarger to make 34 by 23 into 54 by 33. What 
lens would [ want, and what size would it have 
to be? etc. H. R. (Birmingham). 
The two sizes you mention are not 
the same shape or proportionate dimen- 
sions. Enlarging 34 to 54 means enlarging 
2} to 4 very nearly. The ratio of 5% to 
34 is rr to 7, or II-7ths. The length of 
apparatus depends on the focal length 
of lens and also the ratio. То get the 
lens to paper, take 1+y” (y=ratio) times 
focal length. Divide this by 7, and you 
have lens to negative. For example, 
with the above, x (ratio) 2 11-7ths and a 
4 in. focus lens. The lens to paper is 


1+?! times mL 4 = a = 10% inches. 
Dividing this by 11-7ths, i.e. multiplying 
: ГАИ Ө + 

by 7-11ths, we get ^^ X ^ =/" = — inches 

7 1X II II 

as lens to negative. These are only 
approximations which will have to be 
corrected by inspection. 
Sensitised Fabric. 


Could you tell me where I can obtain—etc. : 
E. O. H. (Brighton). 
The very limited demand for this— 
and also the present war conditions, of 
course—no doubt largely account {ог 
its ceasing to be made as was the casc 
some years: ago. You might try the 
following. Make a strong solution of 
table salt їп water; soak the silk in 
this for ten minutes, shake, and dry. 
Pin out flat on card ; brush over a 50 gr. 
per ounce solution of silver nitrate in 
distilled water; dry in the dark. Print 
fuly: wash; tone in water то 0z., soda 
acetaté 30 gr., gold chloride 2 gr.; 
wash; fix in water 10 oz., hypo 2 oz. 
for ten minutes. Dry and iron flat. 
This is only suitable for broad effects 
without much detail. 


Combined Bath. 
(1) Please give an all-round p. o. p. fixer and 
toner. (2, How many drops of ten per cent. 
potass. ferricyanide, with what quantity of 
hypo, do I need for clearing negatives and 
prints? (3) I have box-form enlarger 3 bv 2 to 
postcard ; what exposure should I give to 
upright gas mantle, ctc. ? 
C. B. (Manchester). 


(1) Perhaps it will be most helpful to 
you to give you a choice of formule, 
one with and the other without lead. 
(A) Water 20 oz. hypo 3 oz. gold 
chloride 2 gr., table salt 60 gr., lead 


acetate or nitrate 30 gr. (B) Water 
20 oz., hypo 3 oz., gold chloride 3 gr., 
ammonium sulphocyanide 4o gr., alum 
20 gr. (2) Take of your ordinary fixing- 
bath stock solution (i.c. previously un- 
used), say from three to four ounces of 
hypo per pint of water, enough to well 
cover the plate, etc. То this add drop 
by drop enough to impart a just per- 
ceptible pale yellow colour when the 
solution, in sav a wineglass or clear- 
glass graduate, is looked through with 
а piece of white paper behind it. The 
solution for prints must be a very pale 
yellow, for negatives or lantern slides it 
may be pale lemon-yellow. (3) Many 
of the conditions may vary so much that 
it is not possible to say. Try a minute, 
and if this fails, try more or less as the 
first trial indicates. 


Toning. 

Can you give me formula for toning bromides 

green, blue, red, and purple? Can gashight 

papers be toned in the saine inanner ? 

M, J. C. (Ashmead). 

An adequate reply to your query 
would occupy quite the lion's share of 
this page; may we therefore refer you 
to a little book which deals fully with 
these matters, viz., " Toning Bromides," 
by C. W. Somerville, which our pub- 
lishers can supply for 1s. 2d. post free. 
The formula for bromide toning are 
for the most part applicable to gaslight 
papers, but as a rule the results with 
bromide papers are better. 


Developing Tank. 
Can you say if the vertical tank has any advan- 
tage, ctc. ? A. R. В. (Ipswich). 
Each arrangement has its advantages, 
so it is greatly a matter of personal con- 
venience and fancy. The vertical and 
water-tight tanks perhaps have most 
points in their favour and are less likely to 
yield streamers, airbell pinholes, mottling, 
etc. The quantity of developer required is 
a matter of secondary importance; the 
larger tank requires a little more water 
and more time. 
Lenses. 
(1) Am I correct in estimating that à concave 
lens of cighteen inches focus added to a six- 
inch lens will give a resulting focus of nine 
inches ? (2) Is it necessary or only desirable 
that a supplementary should be achromatic ¢ 
A. B. L. (Birmingham). 
(1) Your formula and estimate are quite 
correct, on the assumption that the 


held horizontal in the hand. Observe the 
nearest hour—say 6 a.m. Place the pencil 
vertically along the edge of the watch at 
the VI. o'clock mark, and turn pencil and 
watch until the shadow falls along the 
VI. o'clock line and centre of dial. Then 
half way between the shadow line and XII. 
o'clock on the dial, gives vou the north 
and south linc. 


Various Topics. 


(1) Is there any danger of an oil-lamp damaging 
à condenser by heat? (2) Would a 32 c.-p. 
electric lamp be suitable for enlarging? (3) 
Where can I get a four-wick burner ? (4) Would 
two double-wick burners, one behind the other, 
do? G. R. К. (Macclesfield). 


(т) Depends on size of lamp and near- 
ness to condenser, but if you are referring 
to enlarging there is little or no risk 
when working at ordinary distances, 
when you are likely to have some inches 
between lamp and condenser. The 
danger to the condenser comes from 
sudden heating or cooling. Moral: Warm 
up and cool down slowly, and you need 
have no fear. (2) Yes, this would serve 
and be preferable to oil lamp. (3) Apply 
to any up-to-date lamp-shop. (4) Two 
flames, tandem fashion, do not give a light 
equal to their sum. The front flame, so 
to speak, ''absorbs " some of the light 
of the back flame. 
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Swan and Coburn. 


On Dr. Atkin Swan and Mr. Alvin Coburn appearing in a 
duet the other evening, 1 was led to think of some other mighty 
combinations of history, such as Bright and Cobden, and Hurter 
and Drifħeld, and Castor and Pollux. The reason for the 
coalition of such diverse geniuses as the doctor and the vorticist 
was simple. It appears that somebody had said—leastways 
had hinted—at any rate, so it was declared on the authority 
of the washerwoman, who got it from the lady next door, who 
in her turn had it from the greengrocer over the way—that 
“ ordinary pains are sometimes better than rheumatics.” This 
might be thought a trifle incomprehensible, but on further 
development it resolved itself into the statement that ordinary 
plates, in certain instances, and under certain conditions, and 
for certain purposes, and in view of certain eventualities, were 
better than orthochromatics. 


Twin St. Georges. 


This was enough for the two vigorous defenders of the ortho- 
chromatic faith so vilely assailed, and they lined up together 
to mect the assault—twin St. Georges facing a common dragon 
which they well and truly hacked and whacked. Each of 
them did the hacking and whacking in his own style. Dr. 
Swan, for instance, was remorsclessly scientific. He treated 
his hearers to the whole theory of light from the creation back- 
wards, the physics of wave motion, the physiological effect of 
light on the eye, the measurement of ten-millionths of milli- 
metres, the analvsis of rays bv means of prisms, the necessity 
of avoiding confusion between luminosity (which was quantity) 
and colour contrast (which was quality), and many another 
profundity of the kind. Mr. Coburn, on the other hand, was 
romantic and impressionable, and talked of the sanctity of 
wrinkles. 


Complementaries. 


Dr. Swan endeavoured to deal with the Box and Cox of 
reflection and absorption, the reason why green absorbs every- 
thing except green (which argues partiality), and descanted 
learnedly on dyes, such as eosin, and erythrosin, and many 
other sins of a similar nature. And with it all he was bubbling 
with misplaced merriment, as though orthochromatics were a 
light matter. Mr. Coburn, on the other hand, never even as 
much as mentioned the spectrum, but talked of studios and 
Kensington Gardens and fairyland, and was as grave and 
sombre about it all as though the subject penetrated into the 
very philosophy of being. 


“ Screen "" or '*Filter.'' 


So it went on, Dr. Swan talking about atmospheres, Mr. 
Coburn about complexions ; Dr. Swan about the rendering of 
white marble, Mr. Coburn about skin texture ; Dr. Swan lauding 
Mr. Coburn's slides, and Mr. Coburn cracking up (metaphori- 
cally) Dr. Swan's, and each shaking hands with the other four- 
teen times in the course of the evening. Once only was there 
any jar between these two minds with but a single thought. 
Dr. Swan insisted that the colour screen should be called a 
filter, and that anyone who used the word '' screen " ought to 
be carved into a thousand slices, after which he used the word 
'" screen ’’ himself consistently for the rest of the lecture. Mr. 
Coburn, on the other hand, betrayed a fancy for the word 
“ screen," and then kept punctiliously going back upon himself 
in deference to his colleague and calling it a filter. 


Trouble in the Red Region. 


When the two protagonists sat down, having shaken their 
fourteenth pair of hands, the cold water tap got running. One 
gentleman rose and said that there were some things for which 
orthochromatic plates were absolutely necessary (beams from 
Mr. Coburn and Dr. Swan), and others for which they offered 
no advantage (weeping and vitriolic anger to the left and right 
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chairman). 


of the 
ever, who really kicked over the footstool 


It was the chairman, how- 
After 
declaring, as chairmen always do, that there 
was much to be said on both sides, he affirmed 
that the statement that panchromatic plates should always be 
used was absurd (groans from his right and left). Dr. Swan 
that evening had taken up a position of pure vorticism (uproar 
on his right), and Mr. Coburn had come forward as an exponent 
of sheer mechanical photography (pandemonium on his left). 
The slides which had becn shown (continued the chairman) 
were appalling instances of over-correction. At this point 
there arose a great tumult, and somebody— alleged to have been 
the chairman himself—was carried out in a desperate condition. 


Yellow K. 


When perfect stillness had been restored, Dr. Swan was under- 
stood to remark, above the hubbub which still prevailed, that 
the abuse of a thing did not condemn its use. For his own 
part he had shown over-corrected plates in order to demon- 
strate what could be done; just as, when a boy, he once ate 
eleven cream tarts but now confined himself to eight or nine 
atasitting. (An urgent telephone message sent to Lord Devon- 
port) He believed that Mr. Coburn had shown his over- 
corrected examples for a different reason. Не believed Mr. 
Coburn liked over-corrected results. They accorded with his 
ideas of art. (Here another regrettable incident occurred in 
the red region, as a result of which Mr. Coburn saw the com- 
plementary colours.) After Mr. Coburn had bcen carried out, 
and the rest of the audience fled in terror, Dr. Swan came up 
to me and said, ‘“ Well, I think we got the better of them, don't 
you?" Now, what would you have answered had you been 
me? I turned a filter yellow К, and said, '' I'm sure you did,” 
and he spared me. 


Left Over. 


It is stated that they are going to admit photographs into 
the Royal Academy this year. Thus the gate is opened to a 
dizzy future when Burlington House will take the Salon of 
Photography under its wing. Or, more probably, the Salon 
take Burlington House. 


In a lantern slide competition engineered by a contemporary 
I note that a bronze award went to a female viper. It must be 
distinctly understood that in our own competitions competitors 
are expected to belong to some human species. 

The Westminster Gazette says that the photographer who is 
constantly changing or adding to his stock of cameras and 
lenses '' will have less to show for his money than the steady 


individual who clings to well-tried friends in the matter of 


apparatus." That is all right, until our well-tried friends refuse 
to lend us further. 
“ Photography," we read, '' is not as expensive a hobby as 


amateur carpentry.” And the results are often just as wooden. 

“ Autochromes of the Rashes of Specific Fevers ’’ is announced 
as the title of a paper to be read before a medical society. We 
can wager the results will show spottiness. 

Some of the pictures at the British photographic exhibition 
at Milan are said by one journal to have '' arrested the Milanese." 
In this country it is usually the photographer who is arrested. 

“ Photographs under Fire ” is the title of an article in the 
Globe. But we have done better than this— many of our own 
photographs have bcen on the fire itself. 


Apropos, a critic complains that so many pictorial photo- 
graphs are mere '' bits." But very often when we have attempted 
something a bit more am-bit-ious, the result has been more 
bits than ever. 

'" The Demon Photographer " is the principal turn at one 
music hall. It is declared to be the funniest sketch ever presented 
on the stage. Photographers now should retaliate and produce 
“ The Angel Sitter.” 
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ST. BARTHÉLÉMY-—VALLEB D'AOSTE. By S. BarcanzLLI (Italy). 
The original, a bromide print (10x8), was awarded a Prise in the Weekly Competition. 
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As our readers are awarc, a great number of papers 
in this country have found it necessary to double their 
prices, restrict their sales, 
and, in some cases, reduce 
the number of pages. Our 
publishers have asked us 
to announce that, while the doubling of the price of 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER has been seriously 
considered as a measure of necessity if the same high 
standard of the contents and printing is to be main- 
tained, it has been felt that if certain conditions in the 
matter of definite orders are fulfilled, an increase to 
threepence only, instead of fourpence, will meet the case 
and be more appreciated generally. Our readers are 
never backward in telling us of the excellent value 
they obtain every week in THE A. P., and hundreds 
of letters to this effect leave no doubt in our mind that 
the proposed increase of a penny only will not alienate 
either their sympathy or support. This increase 
of price of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 
PHOTOGRAPHIC News to threepence will commence 
with the issue dated April 23. Subscribers who have 
already paid in advance for their copies at two- 
pence will continue to receive the paper for the 
period for which they subscribed at the old price, 
but future subscriptions will be at the increased 
rate. Readers, therefore, who took our advice 
to send their subscriptions will thus benefit by their 
prompt action. We hope there may be no neces- 
sity to raise the price of THE A. P. still further, but we 
suggest and strongly advise readers to lose no time 
in filling up the order form printed on another page 
in this issue, and handing it to their newsagent, book- 
stall clerk, or send a subscription direct to Messrs. 
Hazell, Watson and Viney, Ld., 52, Long Acre, W.C.2. 

A new volume of the popular AMATEUR Рното- 
GRAPHER Library has jus been issued from the office 
of this paper, dealing with '' Cine- 
matography for Amateurs." The 
book is written by Mr. Leonard 
Donaldson, who is an expert on 
this subject, and is the author of “ The Cinematograph 
in Natural Science." At the present time, when new 
developments of photography have been largely in the 
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direction of the motion picture, and numerous forms of 
apparatus have been introduced by British manufac- 
turers for the taking and projecting of cinema films on 
a small scale, this handbook comes at a very opportune 
moment, and should still further encourage a very live 
branch of photographic activity. The author deals 
concisely with the work from the point of view of the 
beginner, and the letterpress is embellished by a number 
of illustrations and diagrams. There is no doubt that 
the practical information contained in “ Cinemato- 
graphy for Amateurs ” will prove of considerable value 
to those wishing to take up the work either now, or later 
when circumstances are more normal. The price of 
the handbook is Is. net, postage 2d., and it is obtain- 
able from our publishers, Messrs. Hazell, Watson and 
Viney, Ld., 52, Long Acre, W.C.2. 


Mr. А. A. Campbell Swinton had quite an interesting 
collection of historical photographs to bring before the 
members of the Camera Club, with Lord 
FORTY YEARS Carnarvon in the chair, the other even- 
OF SCIENCE. ing. The first of them was a photo- 
graph of Professor Huxley, which Mr. 
Campbell Swinton himself took on a wet plate as long 
ago as 1877. Another was a very earlv photograph 
of the Scotch express, which was used at that time for 
an advertisement by Messrs. Wratten and Wainwright 
as a supreme test of the speed of their plates. Another 
was a photograph of a group of scientists, including 
Lord Kelvin and Sir William Abney, discussing the 
ultimate constitution of matter, and using for the 
purposes of illustration a set of billiard balls. The 
first X-ray photograph of the human hand taken in 
this country was also shown, as well as a number of 
other radiographs of the hands of distinguished people. 
Mr. Campbell Swinton had many interesting reminis- 
cences to bring forward with regard to the develop- 
ment of turbine engines and wireless telegraphy, and 
the various sides of applied science with which he has 
been associated. 
Instead of staff and scrip, the modern pilgrim carries 
with him camera and knapsack, and an excellent 
example is Mr. Howgrave-Graham, who 
THE MODERN entertained the Royal Photographic 
PILGRIM. Society the other evening with his 
peregrinations along the old pilgrims’ 
way undertaken by Chaucer's merry men on their devout 
jaunt to Canterbury. Mr. Howgrave-Graham bcgan 
his own pilgrimage at Dartford, the actual journey 
through London from the Borough being nowadays too 
unexhilarating. At Dartford and beyond it, and most 
plentifuly at Rochester and Sittingbourne, one тау 
come across many bits which must have been there 
when the pilgrims passed that way, and, of course, at 
Canterbury itself, the most interesting city in England 
from the antiquarian point of view, the photographer 
is in clover, as was the pilgrim before him. Mr. How- 
grave-Graham was also the fortunate possessor of a 
number of photographs, which he showcd, of the famous 
castle of Coucy in France, which has suffered to an almost 
complete demolition at the hands of the Germans. 
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OR the  pictorial 

photographer no 

| more useful form 

of “stock” can be 

suggested than a num- 

ber of good cloud negatives. If these are made by the 

worker himself (or herself), there is a very much greater 

personal satisfaction in their use than when cloud nega- 
tives are purchased from dealers. | 

The present time of year can be regarded as almost 
the ideal period for the production of cloud negatives, 
and for those readers of THE А. P. who are fortunate 
enough to be able to secure a brief spell of holiday 
during Easter from work of national importance, we 
can offer no better suggestion than to devote their 
cameras to the production of a few really good cloud 
negatives.. There is, in addition, the advantage that 
one need not even go into the streets or make oneself 
in any way conspicuous with the camera in prohibited 
areas for carrying out this type of work. The back 
garden or an upper window, or the roof when accessible, 
are all possible points of vantage in one's own home 
from which the sky can be observed and the pageant 
of the heavens recorded. 

The size, too, of the plates employed is not important 
in the first instance, as, so long as a good negative full 
of the requisite tonal gradations is secured, the en- 
larging camera can generally do the rest in the produc- 
tion of a larger edition of the subject. Photography 
of the sky and clouds also being a phase of work in 
which the shortest exposures are usually given, it is 


quite possible to use bromide paper when larger direct ` 


negatives are wanted, if the price of glass plates in 
the larger sizes is prohibitive for the worker. Thin, 
. smooth, rapid bromide paper should be used for the 
purpose, or the thin glossy varieties. These will give 
excellent negatives direct in the camera from which 
prints can be made showing a minimum of grain, 
without any further treatment. 

If plates are used, it is advisable in most cases to 
employ orthochromatic varieties in conjunction with 
a yellow screen. Any of the well-known brands of 
orthochromatic plates on the market, used with a 
light yellow screen such as Kr, will, with the correct 
exposure, give the result desired. Non-filter plates, 
too, have great advantages to offer for this work, and 
are employed without a colour screen. 

The type of cloud effect of which it is desirable 
to obtain as many records as possible, with a view to 
their being usefully employed for combination printing, 
etc., is not always the “ showy ” variety that pleases 
the eye most when observed in nature, with the excep- 
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CLOUD PHOTOGRAPHY IN SPRING. 


A SUBJECT FOR EASTER. 


tion possibly of big, well-lit cumulus clouds. 
These big rolling masses of white with 
subtle gradations are always, when possessing 
pleasing outlines, of value to the pictorial 
photographer. Мапу an otherwise un- 
interesting landscape picture has been made into a 
fine and notable exhibition work by the simple expe- 
dient of combining with it a suitable and striking sky- 
scape or cloudscape of this type. Apart from this, 
however, the other types of very strongly marked 
clouds. which occur frequently at this time of year, 
indicative of passing rain storms, etc., and brilliant 
sunsets which afford magnificent tableaux for the 
observer, are extremely difficult to make use of in 
conjunction with most other subjects. Cloudscapes 
taken ''against the light," no matter how attractive 
they may appear in nature, are also to be avoided for 
the same reason. Let the sun be towards the left or 
right, and preferably slightly behind the camera, when 
taking cloud negatives. 

The most useful type of cloud of which to secure a 
number of negatives is that which is more or less 
nondescript in form and indefinite in lighting. Various 
forms of cirrus and stratus clouds, with wispy additions 
of cumulus, are very useful. They may not appeal at 
the moment as being worthy of a plate, but will in- 
evitably be found of great value later when a sky is 
necessary to assist in filing up an otherwise blank 
space in a landscape, seascape, or even a street scene 
in which it is not desired to introduce a discordant 
element in the shape of a strongly lit cloud that will 
compete with the main subject of the picture. 

It is always well, however, when securing cloud 
negatives to include at the extreme bottom of the plate 
a suggestion of the skyline, whatever it may be, and 
to keep in one's register of exposures some indication 
of the time of day, and direction of lighting, etc., when 
the exposure was made. This affords an excellent 
guide in the employment of the negative later, and 
helps to avoid the pitfall of the average amateur who 
so frequently adds a sky to a landscape subject that 
is not entirely in natural accord with it, although he 
may often be excused on account of the successful 
pictorial result achieved. Endeavour also where pos- 
3ible, when taking cloud negatives, to keep the camera 
level, or nearly so. An even greater fault than the 
inclusion of wrongly lit clouds in a pictorial subject 
is the addition of clouds which have obviously been 
produced by the lens pointing upwards to the zenith, 
whilst the landscape has been secured with the lens 
directed towards the horizon. 

We have recently seen quite a number of beautiful 
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litle cloud negatives secured with a Baby Sibyl 
camera measuring about 14 by 2 in. which have 
served the purpose of supplving perfect skies to a 
serles of more or less uninteresting negatives and con- 
verting them to a useful pictorial purpose, the land- 
scapes themselves having been secured on half-plates. 
The modus operandi was the judicious employment 
of the enlarging camera, the enlargements on bromide 
paper being converted into very effective bromoils 
later. A point worth mentioning in this connection 
is that when an enlargement is being made for the 
purpose of a bromoil print, it always repays the 
little extra trouble to print in, if possible, a sky 
from a cloud negative. Very few bromoil prints have 
yet been made in which the sky has been produced 
on blank paper by means of pigment and brush work 
that in any respect equal the real thing. During the 
last week or two some notes have appeared under the 
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heading “ Notes for Novices " on the subject of com- 
bination printing and enlarging which will help to clear 
awav some of the difficulties of this side of the work 
for those who are beginners. 

As regards exposures, for the production of good 
cloud negatives, the approximate times for a great 
variety of plates and different stops are indicated in 
THE А. P. AND P. N. Monthly Exposure Table. The 
table for April appeared in last week's issue. If these 
exposures are followed, the worker will not be far 
wrong. Development should aim at the production 
of a fairly thin clean negative. If bromide paper is 
used, as suggested above, a clean-working developer is 
required, and the exposures given in the table (for 
ordinary plates) as fractions of a minute should be 
counted as fractions of a second. This will vary with 
different brands, but is an approximate guide upon 
which to found experiments. 


“SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE" WITHOUT A CAMERA. 


Special to ** The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


HE enthusiastic photographer on service in France may 
be excused if he frequently repeats the trite complaint 
that one sees one's best pictures when one's camera is at home. 
He finds himself on foreign soil. possibly with the photographic 
dreams of years realised, and the means of recording his impres- 
sions are packed carefully away at home. Не mentally plans 
some future holidavs, and speculates as to the improved facilities 
our deeper understanding of the “ Entente" will certainly 
afford to holiday travellers. Let it be stoutly affirmed that 
the scenery he sees is not better than his own country so gener- 
ously affords. Shutting his eyes, he has but to think of home— 
and there are times when he is able to do so—to reopen them 
to a typical British landscape. . 

The configuration of the land, the hills, the moors, the quaint 
buildings, the foliage with its wonderful seasonal changes of 
colour, even the unfamiliar garb of the peasantry all find their 
counterpart in his own versatile country. Yet abroad these 
familiar things take to themselves a new charm. Cast over 
them all is the glamour of travel, and surrounding them is the 
special significance that they constitute the home scenes of our 
noble allies. 

May not many of those who pass through some of the best 
parts of France on their way to that great work from which, 
unfortunately, all will not return, retravel those same routes 
in the happier years to come, carrying, instead of a rifle, a 
camera with which to record in more tangible form the impres- 
sions which follow one another on the retina of their minds 
to-day ? The lure is sure to be a strong one. 
river many thousands of our men pass through a wonderful 
panorama of changing beauty Great hills, wooded to their 
summits, with the mists entangled in the tree-tops creating 
alluring atmospheric effects, give place to huge stone cuttings 
faling sheer almost to the water's edge. Attractive villages 
nestle in sheltered valleys, their picturesque houses playing 
hide and seek among the trees, or rising terrace upon terrace 
toward the tops of the protecting hills. Churches with mas- 
sive, buttressed towers compel the yearning for closer acquaint- 
ance. Points of architectural likeness with, and different frcm, 
the home churches suggest many a fascinating series of studics 
to the architectural worker. In the towns and cities are more 
fine churches and magnificent cathedrals, each of the latter 
offering several days' work to the patient recorder of detail. 

Many will deplore the fact that the houses crowd so clesely 
round many of these grand edifices, but let such pause to think. 
To the man who seeks to record impressions, who desires to 
photograph ideas rather than things, there is something here 
which ought to find a place in his pictures. The relationship 
between the people and ther religion has its counterpart in the 
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juxtaposition of the dwelling houses and the place of worship. 
An avenue of stately trees leading to a church door makes a 
fine picture, but it does not tell the same story as a roadway 
flanked by quaint dwellings, and terminated by the tower and 
portals of a time-worn church or cathedral. The piety of the 
people yields additicnal opportunity for carrying out this 
theme. The vista of houses makes a strong appeal, but let 
the photographer choose his time when the inhabitants are 
crowding towards the open door, and the message of the picture 
is intensified tenfold. The frequent religious processions may 
be used pictorially in the same way, and a strong, sympathetic 
picture will disarm any charge of irreverence ог sacrilege 
which the devout mind might suggest. Опе recalls pictures 
by some of the best workers which carry out these ideas, but 
there is plenty of scope for their fuller development 

The ecclesiastical buildings by no means exhaust the archi- 
tectural attractions. Railway stations, hotels, municipal 
buildings, and private dwellings, either for their own sakes or 
by reason of the pictorial compositions into which they enter 
with other things, will engage much attention A study of 
hanging signs and curious street lamps will provide many 
interesting prints. 

The everyday life of the people will attract the genre worker. 
Here, as everywhere, the quayside, the market places, the 
farmsteads and waysides are full of pictorial inspiration. How 
often in the lanes of England has thc rustic cart with its atten- 
dant made a picture for the man who was waiting for the happy 
moment. Here, too, as one views a pleasing scene the shambling 
peasant in his quaint hocded cloak, his raw-boned horse with 
its. great wooden collar drawing a delightfully antiquated cart 
arrives at the psychological moment, and once again one sighs 
for the camera left at home 

Finally, in France as in every country, there are the ruins, 
pieces of human handiwork, sometimes artistic, often originally 
crude and ugly, but now softened and modelled by the hand 
of time into things of beauty and charm. Alas! how much 
ruin and devastation this beautiful Jard will show to the future 
traveller. Yet Nature, the great healer, will be early at work 
pouring her balm into the worst hurts of the riven and blackened 
countryside. 

The aftermath of the great war will produce many pictures 
of devastation, pictures breathing an atmosphere of wistful 
sadness, but speaking in tensc, emotional language to the man 
who can think and feel. What, too, may we predict of the 
new buildings which will arise, the products of the best minds 
of a nation whcse ideals and aspiraticns have been refined by 
fire? These things must be recorded for our own and future 
generations. 
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Second-hand Cameras and Accessories from Glasgow.—Mr. 
Robert Ballantine, of оо, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, has just 
issued a Spring list of second-hand cameras, lenses, shutters, 
lanterns, cases, and accessories of all sorts, which we can com- 
mend to the attention of our readers. A large number of 
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undoubted bargains in high-class apparatus are described and 
priced in the list, and we understand that in every case each 
article undergoes a test and minute scrutiny as to working 
details before being sent out. Readers of THE А. Р. can have 
a copy of this list sent them post free on application. 
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DOG PORTRAITURE. 


Special to ‘‘ The A. P. & P. N” 


T the present time, when restrictions are apt to prove 
troublesome to the amateur photographer, it is a 
great advantage to have at hand a subject which 

may be photographed at home. No one who possesses 
a dog need be short of a subject, and a good one too, if 
only he has sufficient skill and patience—the latter often 
being a sine qua non for success in animal portraiture. 
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On his Diguity. 


If the dog is not your 
own special property, the first 
thing to do is to make friends 
with the animal and win his 
confidence. Do not hesitate 
to resort to bribery, if neces- 
sary. А few sweet biscuits, 
or other dainty, will often 
go a long way in that direc- 
tion. 

It is of no use to set out 
with the idea of producing 
successful dog studies unless 
one is prepared to spend a 
fair amount of time and to 
expose plates freely. 

Spoilt plates must, of course, 
be expected, but it is sur- 
prising to what a large ex- 
tent this can be avoided 
if only the photographer will not be in too big а 
hurry to expose, but wait for a really good opportunity. 
On the other hand, do not be afraid to risk a plate or 
two, and always be on the alert to take advantage of a 
happy opportunity so long as there is a “ sporting chance "' 
of its being a success. 

Itisa great mistake to imagine that any special apparatus 
is needed for this branch of photography. 1 always use 
a Kodak (ordinary R.R. lens working at F/8), or a watch- 
pocket Carbine (standard model) With the Kodak 
either plates or films may be used, but films are preferable, 
as exposures may be made in rapid succession. Extra rapid 
plates, however, score on the side of speed if the day is 
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In Playful Mood. 


By Miss E. WARREN. 


dull or very short exposures are given. With the brighter 
spring days now approaching, and the light of summer to 
look forward to, films will probably be found to answer all 
purposes. 

Focussing, of course, must be done by scale, but that will 
present no difficulty to one who is in the habit of using a 
hand camera. 

It is here that the advantage of the small camera will 
be seen. With the  ''vest-pocket'' instruments for 
either plates or films, that have been so popular in recent 
times, the short focus of the lenses usually gives a suffi- 
ciently deep field to allow quite a large amount of move- 
ment towards or from the camera on the part of the 
model. With a larger camera and a lens of longer 
focus this would not be possible, and a reflex would pro- 
bably be needed to ensure correct focus for every expo- 
sure. Another point in favour of the small camera for 
this work is the comparative economy in cost of materials, 
and, moreover, when the little negatives have been pro- 
duced, provided they are properly exposed, they are quite 
capable of making excellent enlargements up to almost 
any reasonable size. 

At this time of the year an exposure of r-roth sec. 
should be ample, and a little later on 1-15th or even r-25th 
will suffice. 


Му own dog (whose photographs have been used to 


illustrate this article; see 
also p. 231) is а rough- 
haired terrier, and being 


young and of a very lively 
disposition, is a somewhat 
difficult model, but one which 
repays а little time and 
trouble. 

In conclusion, I must call 
attention to the importance 
of having a knowledge of 
the '' points " of the animal 
to be photographed. If you 
do not understand the 
particular breed in question, 
get the owner їо  enu- 
merate what point or points 
he wishes to emphasise, and 
proceed accordingly. 
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HYPO-ALUM TONING. 


ANY amateur photographers, to my own knowledge, 
have refrained from attempting the hypo-alum toning 
process, because they have been under the impression that a 
boiling pan is necessary and have not felt inclined to go to the 
expense of buying one. Now, the process gives very beautiful 
results, is in itself very cheap—which is a consideration in these 
times—and a raid on the kitchen will provide the materials 
necessary for a 
home-made boiling 
pan, namely, a fair- 
sized saucepan and a 
pudding basin which 
will just fit into it, as 
shown in fig. I. -` 
The size of the 
print which this 
device will take de- 
pends on the size of 
the pudding basin, 
but few wil take 
prints larger than 
quarter - plate, and 
for prints over this size the following may be resorted to: 
Procure a large enamelled iron pie-dish ; at the bottom of 
this place a couple or more empty glass tubes, such as '' tab- 
loid ” chemicals ате 
packed in, and on 
these place a рогсе- 
lain dish the size of 
the print to be toned. 
Fig. 2 shows the idea, 
and in each case the F.g.2 
procedure is the same. е 
The pudding basin or dish, as the case may be, is filled 
with the toning solution, and the saucepan ог pie-dish 
with water, which must be heated to, and maintained at, a 
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Fig. 1. 


“TONING "SOLUTION 2 
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temperature of about 110 deg. The prints to be toned—which ` 


must be hardened previously in either alum or formalin—are 
placed in the toning solution until the desired tone is reached. 
After removing the prints from the toning bath, the surface of 
each should be gently rubbed with a tuft of cotton wool to remove 


any scum that may have settled on them. They are then 


returned to the hardening bath tor a few minutes, and finally 
given a thorough washing. Ij P... 


——  — 


We regret to have to record the death of Mr. R. B. Penman, 
one of the keenest exponents of pictorial photography in Scot- 
tish photographic life. He 
was а strong supporter of 
the Scottish Federation and 
a member of the coun- 
cil. In тото he won the 
Macdougald gold plaque. He 
was a regular exhibitor at 
the Scottish Salon, and has 
been represented in the 
London Salon. He was for 
a period editor of the Scot- 
tish Federation Blue Book, 
. and a lecturer on pictorial 
photography. Не produced 
commercialy а series of 
pictorial postcards of Scot- 
land which were far in 
advance of any similar work, 
and it is notable that his 
successful exhibition pictures 
were usually made from the 
The late R. B. Penman. negatives obtained in the 
first instance for the postcard series. His death will be 
regretted by a large circle of friends. 

Annual Exhibition of the Hampshire House P.8.—Readers 
who live in the neighbourhood of this go-ahead society (Hamp- 
shire House, Hog Lane, Hammersmith) are reminded that 
the annual exhibition opens at 7 p.m. on April 12. We under- 
stand that the entries from all classes—apart from the loan 
collection—number over three hundred, and have been sent 
from all parts of the country. The organisers and workers are 
to be congratulated on the result of their labours. The exhibi- 
tion remains open for a month, and admission is free. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


AN AT-HOME PORTRAIT NOTE.—Doubtless many workers are 
at present attempting home-portrait work, and when dealing 
with male subjects there is often considerable difficulty in placing 
the hands in a pleasing position. The present writer, when 
dealing with male sitters, has found that if a cigarette is lightly | 
held, from force of habit the hands at once become graceful and 
characteristic. A lady is more easily dealt with in this matter ; 
a few flowers, a vase, or some needlework occupy the hands most 
gracefully, while in the case of a child, a picture book or toy 
fulfils the same purpose. Many portraits that one sees are often 
spoilt by some defect in the pose of the hands, and often they 
are omitted to avoid the difficulty ; but if the points emphasised 
above are noted and put into practice, the difficulty will be 
found fairly easy of solution. F. 

* * * * * 

A FLASHLIGHT HiNr.—Many workers when making at-home 
portraits by means of flashlight, or domestic figure studies, 
make a mistake in requesting their sitter or models to keep quite 
still. To this cause may be traced many failures in this class of 
work, from woodenness or the ''stariness " in the eyes. It is 
to be pointed out that the flash, when a flash-powder is used, 
is practically instantaneous, and any slight movement is of no 
moment, and is even of very considerable value in preventing 
the defects mentioned. Of course, this does not apply to àny 
extremely rapid movement, but in domestic figure subjects 
any ordinary movements made by the model would not be rapid 
enough to cause а blurred or doubled image in the negative. 
Those whose chief cause of failure in this class of work is from the 
wooden appearance of the models will be well advised to note the 
point emphasised above, and remember that their exposures are, 
to all intents and purposes, instantaneous, somewhere about a 
twenty-fifth of a second. R. M. F. 

* * * + + 

STAINLESS PYRO DEVELOPER.—Frobisher’s formula for a 

two-solution pyro developer is as follows :— 


INO. I= Water quoto SPI e dudar e I2 OZ. 
Sodium sulphite crystals .......... 3 Oz. 
Ammonium bromide .............. 20 gr. 
Cuatro Acd: cusa uh AC nx Pa deu anis 60 gr. 
Sulphuric acid .........у% ess I OZ. 
РУТО PES I OZ. 

INO, 2 Water. queas кын Ен die I2 OZ. 
Sodium carbonate crystals ......... 4 Oz. 


For normal exposure take one-half dram of each solution to 
every ounce of water. This gives brilliant negatives for hand- 
camera exposures, instantaneous work and the like and will not 
stain fingers, plates or films. It also possesses good keeping 
quality.—T. E. P., in Camera Craft. 

+ * +% * 

CLEARING BROMIDE AND GASLIGHT PnmiNTS.— The following 
reducer is an excellent solution to keep on hand for slightly 
reducing and clearing up prints, clearing white edges and vig- 
nettes and the like. It is made up as follows :— 


Iodide of potassium ...................... 40 gr. 
ТОСЕ > Sos s Ra beoe Sae odi stris ры guard ads 4 gr. 
bo idee er CETT 12 OZ. 


This is a stock solution that keeps indefinitely. It should be 
used diluted until about the colour of sherry. For clearing up 
edges of prints, apply with a tuft of cotton wool; and for local 
reduction it may be used in the same way, followed by fixing. 
For clearing up a print all over, give а rapid immersion in the 
solution and follow by application of fixing bath and the usual 
washing. A little confidence and experience gained with some 
waste prints will enable one to use this solution to great advan- 
tage on prints that require only a little clearing up to make 
them satisfactory.— T. C. F., in Camera Craft. 
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STUDY OF А DOG'S HEAD. By Miss E. WARREN, 
The original, a bromide print (51 471). was awarded a Prize in Ure Weekly Compelition. (See arlicle on page 229. 
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MY LADY'S BIRD CAGE. By H. H. Barnes. 
The original, a bromide print (5) x 8j, was awarded a Prize іп the Weekly Competilicn. 
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AN EASTERN TYPE. 


By 


M. FIRTH. 


I. 


print 
(751), was awarded a Prize 


The original, a bromide 


in the Weekly Competition. 
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IMPRESSION OF AN OLD GENTLEMAN. Ву Joun F. L. Woop, 


The original, a bromide print (4x 65, was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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IHE beginner may be tempted to turn 
this page over after giving little more 
than a momentary glance. '' Standing 
figure; nothing special about it," mav 
be his half-thought comment. But for 
the worker who has begun to appreciate 
the charm and pictorial value of sim- 
plicity- which of course includes a host 
of other qualities, such as breadth, 
repose, design, etc.. there will be {ооа 
for thought and aiso several hints worth 
consideration. 

First let us keep this feature of 
simplicity in mind for a moment. It is noticeable in the 
background, which has wisely been kept free of any sug- 
gestion of competing interest or objects. There is, indeed, 
enough variation of tone here to avoid either flatness, 
emptiness, nothingness, or monotony ; there is not enough 
to bother us into wondering '' what that is supposed to 
represent." Whilst avoiding the extremes of black or 
white, it is nevertheless yet dark enough to afford relief 
of the light figure without offering assertive contrasts. 
But this background question is in itself so wide, so interest- 
ing, and so vastly important that a whole page— let alone 
a brief paragraph or sentence— would be inadequate to 
do it justice; thérefore space compels us to pass on with 
only the final hint that the background may make or mar 
the picture. 

Again note the simplicity of the pose— just a standing 
attitude— perhaps she is waiting for someone to join her, 
or a door to open or close; no straining after dramatic 
effect; no suggestion of posing for the camera man. 
The right hand is in the pocket—a touch of reality and 
nature which aids in the general effect of simplicity. 

Then again the simple arrangement of the resulting 
lights and shades also calls for notice—namely, a large, 
broad mass of light falling on the back of the figure while 
the face is in a softened shadow. The under side of the hat 
brim and bit of material provide the two lowest notes of the 
scale. 

Beginners may learn from this photograph one or two 
useful lessons, which, if one may judge from their work, 
are often badly needed. First it shows that the face 
need not be in strong hght; it may be in half shade, or 
even at times in full shade or shadow. Next we perceive 
that sharp definition, or '' focus ” as it is called," is not 
essential. In the original print no one part is quite sharp, 
and none is at all obtrusively fuzzy. There are slight 
differences in this respect, but no marked or assertive 
difference. 

Again, the print well shows that we need not wait on 
the caprices of the sun. Неге is a flashlight or artificial 
light result with a lens working at F/8, an aperture now all 
but universaly at the disposal of amateurs, so that dull 
days need not stand in our way when magnesium powder is 
obtainable. To return to the question of a standing pose 
for a moment, very few people indeed are able to stand 
quite still, or at all events still enough, for an exposure 
of say three or four seconds, without some form of rest. 
This very generally imparts a suspicion of rigidity to the 
figure that is seldom acceptable. In this connection the 
flashlight method of illumination is particularly welcome 
and helpful. 

Another point should be noticed in this example, 
namely, the admirable way in which is suggested the 
soft, pliable nature of the coat and in which the delicate 
half tones, shades, and shadows are rendered. All too 
often in portraiture, flashlight-exposed plates are largely 
spoilt by over-development, which brings up several 
of the lightest tones into one flat mass. In subjects of 
white or very light drapery—just as in snow subjects— 
this error of judgment is one that should be taken 
seriously. 
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helpful example bring us back again to our starting point, | 
viz. simplicity. Now in the pursuit of simplicity in the 
composition of a picture we may lose sight of a companion 
quality of first importance, viz. completeness. If we study 
a wild flower the last thought to arise is the idea that it 
could be improved by adding a petal here or stamen there, 
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and very generally there is the outstanding sense of combined 
simplicity and completeness. 

The “ doubling " of flowers by the gardener detracts from 
rather than adds to them in the way of beauty or interest, 
and in a man-made picture simplicity may overstep the confines 
of completeness and omit factors which, though quite subor- 
dinate, are yet essential to the completeness of the work. In 
fact, any generally desirable quality, when carried to an excess, 
may become a vicious eccentricity. Breadth or flatness in 
a snow scene may become meaningless blank white paper. 
Mystery, repose, or breadth may pass into absolute darkness. 


By Н, Н. BARNES. 
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THE NATURALIST-PHOTOGRAPHER'S 
MULTUM IN PARVO. 


PECIALISED photographic work fre- 
quently demands apparatus or acces- 
sories of a type not very well catered 
for by the makers. Those workers 
whose experience evolves, or improves 


upon, such articles are usually unable to 
bring them within the reach of their 
fellow workers. They find on approach- 
ing the makers that the market is not 


1 fog З. 


considered large enough to justify taking 
the matter up. 

The tilting attachment for the camera 
described in the following note is not 
difficult to make, although those workers 


moved, and provides the 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of а 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 


Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


who are particular as to the appearance of 
their instruments will probably prefer 
to place the work in the hands of a 
cabinet maker, who will see at a glance 
what is required from the diagrams 
given. In the latter case they are ad- 
vised to obtain a quotation first, as 
obviously one article made specially can- 
not be produced as cheaply in proportion 
as a considerable number of uniform 
shape and size. 

The attachment consists of three 
frames, numbered 1, 2, and 3, in figs. 
2 and 3. The frame numbered 2 is the 
principal feature of the ap- 
paratus. It is screwed to 
the base of the camera after 
the turntable has been re- 


means of attachment and 
adjustment between the 
camera and the tilting move- 
ment proper. This sliding 
portion, which must work 
rather stiffly in No. 1, puts 
considerable powers of ad- 
justment into the hands of 
the worker. If it is entirely 
withdrawn and reversed, the 
camera can instantly be tilted 
upwards instead of down- 
wards. If, when photogra- 
phing small objects at close 
quarters, probably with long 
extension of the bellows, one 
finds that the camera is a 
little too close, this frame 
allows an adjustment of 
several inches without mov- 
ing the entire apparatus. 
Should the worker when at 
home undertake copying, 
enlarging, lantern-slide work, 
photo-micrography, or the 
photography of small still-life 
objects, he simply withdraws 
the camera from the tilting 
attachment and slides it into 
corresponding grooves which 
he has previously fitted to 
the additional apparatus. 


As to construction, actual 
measurements over all can- 
not be given, as these vary 
with the size of the camera base to which 
the attachment is to be fitted. Maho- 
gany is the most suitable wood, and, as 
only a small quantity is required, a good, 
straight-grained, and well-seasoned piece 
should be obtained. Any camera dealer 
will be able to supply from stock or to 
order, the pair of brass struts as well as 
the two sliding grooves and the binding 
screws to use with them. 

Fig. 3 shows all working details. 
A and C are face plans of the upper and 
lower frames respectively; B gives the 
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side elevation of the complete article; 
under D will be found the end elevations 
of both A and C, as seen from the back ; 
E is a section on the line SS; and F is 
the end elevation at the front. Frame 
No. I is made of $ in. by { in. material, 
except at the back, which is only ] in. 
thick to allow No. 2 to work in it. Mor- 
tice-and-tenon joints will be best for this 
frame. Before putting together, the 
side pieces are grooved to take the re- 
bates on No. 2; see section E in fig. 3, 
also fig. 2. No. 2 is made of 1 in. by 
4 in. strips, the sides being 1 in. wide to 
allow for the rebate ; sce section, fig. 3. 
This frame should also be strongly 
morticed at the corners. No. 3, which 
really forms the new base of the camera, 
is framed of $ in. by 4 in. strips, simple 
half-lap joints being sufficient. А { in. 
board is screwed to the underside, having 
a circular hole cut in it for the turntable 
previously removed from the original 
base of the camera. If a bush is used 
instead of a turntable, this board is, of 
course, left solid. The brass slides are 
fitted in the position shown in the 
diagram, B, fig. 3. It will be necessary 
to cut a groove in the wood underneath 
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them for the back of the binding screws 
to travel in. The back plates of these 
screws will probably require filing nar- 
rower than they are when supplied, and 
the ends of same should be slightly 
rounded to facilitate their movement in 
the groove already mentioned. The fixing 
of the struts and the hinging of А and C 
together, as shown at F in fig. 3, will 
complete the article, which should, of 
course, be nicely polished to match the 
remainder of the camera, of which it is 
now practically a part. А. S. Н. 
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"Notes for 
Novices" have 
dealt with various 
phases of bromide 
» printing and en- 
| largement making, 
and means of con- 
trol were suggested for the produc- 
tion of better pictorial results. These 
methods of control, however, have 
been concerned more or less with 
" straight " printing and developing. 
But for many amateurs there is a 
great attraction in being able to con- 
tro] still further the tones of the 
picture to suit one's personal con- 
ception of the original. It may be 
said that the power to do this is a 
dangerous one unless exercised with 
the greatest discretion ; but in view 
of the constant applications which 
reach us asking for simple instructions 
in the production of a bromoil print, 
the present seems a good opportunity 
to give an outline of this fascinating 
process from the point of view of the 
beginner; and we hope that the 
additional advantages it offers for 
controlling pictorial results will not 
be misdirected. 

The first essential is a good bromide 
print upon which to work, the bromoil 
process being founded on a combina- 
tion of bromide printing and the oil- 
pigment process. In brief, the silver 
image of the bromide print or enlarge- 
ment is replaced in the finished result 
by actual oil pigment, which inci- 
dentally renders the process an ex- 
tremely permanent one. 

To achieve this а certain chemical 
action must be employed, as it would 
be obviously impossible to convert 
the image of the bromide picture into 
a bromoil by simply dabbing oil 
pigment on the surface of the print. 
If this were done, the result would 
be merely to smudge the pigment or 
“ink,” as it is called, all over the 
surface equally, until the original 
picture was entirely covered up. To 
enable the oil pigment to 'take"' in 
the right places on the print—that is, 
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where the shadows and  half-tones 
are—it is necessary that the surface 
of the print should be rendered of 
such a character as to be receptive of 
oily substances in these parts only 
and in due proportion, whilst the 
high lights of the subject must be so 
prepared as to resist the application 
of the pigment. 

To bring this about, it is first of all 
necessary to bleach the bromide 
print in much the same way that is 
adopted when sulphide toning; but 
other chemicals are employed, and 
the success of the operation depends 
largely upon the efficacy of this 
bleacher. Many formule have been 
suggested from time to time, and all 
succeed more or less in their purpose, 
although some produce better results 
than others with different types of 
bromide prints. 

A good all-round bleacher can be 
made from the following formula :— 


Copper sulphate 40 gr 
Sulphuric acid 24 min. 
Potass. bromide 40 gr. 
Potass. bichromate 34 gr. 
Chrome alum 8 gr. 
Water IO OZ. 


This has been advocated on many | 


previous occasions in THE A. P., and 
has been found very reliable in prac- 
tical work. 

The print most suitable from which 
to make a successful bromoil is one 
that in the ordinary way would be 
accepted as a '' good " bromide print. 
Although it is quite possible to make 
bromoils from almost any type of 
bromide print, even from the thin, 
flat, over-exposed variety, there is 
no doubt that for ease in working and 
for the highest percentage of success- 
ful results a bromide print that is 
pretty good in itself, possessing good 
half-tones, clear high lights, and 
fairly dark shadows, is very desirable. 
It is well, therefore, when setting out 
to make a print that is to be con- 
verted into a bromoil, to bear this 
point in mind, and give, where pos- 
sible, the correct exposure and full 
development. 


(Supplement) 1 


It may possibly be asked, “ If 
you have a good bromide print, why 
turn it into a bromoil at all ? ” The 
answer is that there are very few 
bromide prints produced, be they 
never so good technically, that will 
not bear ‘pulling together” and 
strengthening in various ways to 
make entirely successful as pictorial 
compositions. There are spotty high 
lights to be toned down, scattered 
masses to be brought together by 
other connecting masses, shadows to 
be made stronger, tone or modelling 
to be added to blank white spaces, 
etc. Allthis can be done legitimately 
by the bromoil process without in any 
way interfering with the outline and 
drawing given by the lens and plate. 

When the bleacher has been freshly 
made up according to the above 
formula, the print, which has been 
thoroughly well fixed, washed, and 
dried, is placed in it. (It should be 
noted that the bleacher should be 
warmed up to a temperature of about 
go deg. Fahr) Very rapidly the 
black and white image will disappear 
until a very faint, yellowish-grey 
image only remains. When the whole 
of the image is completely bleached, 
which may take a few minutes, the 
print is removed from the bleaching 
bath and washed in one or two changes 
of water, also of a temperature of 
80 to 9o deg. F. It is then placed in 
a fixing bath composed of 


Hyposulphite of soda 
Water i : 


which should, if possible, also be of 
a similar temperature to the washing 
water. The print is then finally 
washed for ten minutes or so to re- 
move the last traces of hypo. 

During this final washing process 
many workers find it an advantage 
to use a little ordinary vellow soap 
in one of the washing waters, forming 
a lather which is laved over the sur- 
face of the print. This assists the 
bleached image in its '' taking " and 
“ repelling " action towards the oily 
pigment. 

The effect of the bleaching and 


3 oz. 
I pint 


2 (Supplement) 


washing on the print is not only to 
remove the black and white image 
so that the entire picture can be 
built up or “ developed " on practi- 
cally plain paper with oil pigment, 
but it will be found that where the 
shadows of the original image appeared 
on the surface of the print the gela- 
tine is now much harder than where 
there was little or no image, as in the 
high lights. 

This difference can be readily de- 
tected by feehng the surface whilst 
wet, and in the case of pictures with 
strong contrasts a distinct rehef can 
be observed, the high lights being 
more absorbent of water and swell- 
ing a trifle above the surface of 
the paper, while the shadows are 
clearly below the level of the high 
lights. In other words, the entire 
picture can, under certain circum- 
stances, be seen in low relief. This, 
however, is not so essential and re- 
liable a test of the correct receptive- 
ness of the print for pigmenting as 
that demonstrated by the sense of 
touch. In a very little time the 
worker in bromoil comes to instinc- 
tivelv know by feeling the surface of 
the wet print whether it is all right 


for inking up. The high lights of the 
picture are distinctly ''slippery ” (for 
want of a better word) to the touch, 
while the shadows are harsh and with 
a suggestion of roughness. 

The shadows of the original print 
have now been converted to such a 
state that they will readily accept 
and hold the pigment when applied 
with the correct dabbing action with 
a brush, whereas the high lights, 
being charged with water, will repel 
the greasy ink, and the half-tones 
will take the ink in due proportion 
according to their depth of tone. 

To keep the bleached print in con- 
dition for applving the pigment, it 
must be in a state of moisture. There- 
fore, after leaving the final washing 
water, it can be either pigmented at 
once, or dried and then subsequentlv 
rewetted for pigmenting. Assuming, 
however, that the process is being 
continued, and the bleached and fixed 
print is taken straight from the 
washing water for pigmenting, it is 
kept moist by being placed on a pad 
of wet blotting paper. This pigment- 
ing pad is best prepared by taking, 
say, а dozen sheets of clean white 
blotting paper, wetting them one at 
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a time, and placing on a sheet of 
glass, zinc, or some other hard level 
surface. The blotting paper pad 
should, of course, be made larger in 
all directions than the print which 
it is desired to pigment. The reason 
for laying the damp blotting paper 
down a single sheet at a time is to 
enable the final pad to be quite flat 
and compact. If the pad of a dozen 
sheets were wetted when in contact, 
they would probably cockle up in 
an awkward fashion that would 
prove fatal to the production of a 
perfectly level surface for working 
upon. 

The pigmenting pad is kept wet 
whilst in use, and the print is taken 
straight from the washing water and 
laid face upwards upon it. The 
gelatine surface of the print is then 
lightly blotted over with a sheet of 
blotting paper or a clean smooth 
cambric handkerchief. When all 
visible moisture has been removed, 
the print is in a proper condition for 
pigmenting. 


Next week's ‘‘ Notes for Novices” 
will deal with Pigmenting and Finish- |. 
ing a Bromoil Print. 


(Tine WEEKLY COMPETITION? 
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Full particulars and conditions were given last week. 
Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to A. R. | 


Bixby, 23, Foxhall Road, Ipswich. 
Technical data: 


February ; developer, glycin ; 
Wellington smooth bromide. 


The Second Prize is awarded to M. Heiskell, Villa Discopoli, 
(Title of print, “ Eleanora.’’) 
Jens, Dagor ; 


Isola di Capri, Italy. 
data: Plate, Eastman S.U.R.; 


(Title of print, “ Winter.’’) 
Plate, Wellington A.S. ; 
sec.; lens, Zeiss Tessar; stop, F/5.6; time of day, 9.30 a.m. 
printing process, enlarged on 


exposure, I-22nd 


Technical 
stop, F/6.8; 


printing process, enlarged on Eastman plat., matt. toned. 
An Extra Prize is awarded to C. A. White, 26, Chapel Street, 


Newport. 
data: Plate, Imperial ortho. ; 
developer, Kodak ; 
bromide. 


The Mounting Prize is awarded to С. Н Stableford, 103, 
(Title of print, ' In Holiday 
Printing process, bromide enlarge- 


Lightwoods Road, Birmingham. 
Land.") Technical data: 
ment, toned. 

Hon. Mention. 


(Title of print, “ For the Nation's Need.’’) Technical 
exposure, 1-15th sec. ; lens, К.К.’ 
printing process, enlarged on Wellington 


К. M. Fanstone, Romsey ; 
Weller, Egremont ; J. D. Masterton, Hanley ; Miss B. Fletcher, 
Mitcham ; S. E. Corder, Harrogate ; G. Halliday, Birmingham. 


BEGINNERS’ 
The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to D. Moran, 84, Hawkshead 


Class Il. 


І. H. Mitchell, Шога; R. M. 


Class Ш. 


The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and II. are 
placed in Class III. 
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SECTION. 


Street, Southport. (Title of print, ‘‘ Gertrude.’’) Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial N.F.; exposure, 8 secs.; stop, F/8; 
lens, anastigmat ; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, 
Seltona. 


Н. Littlewood, Eccles ; 
Humphreys, Llandudno ; 


Beginners’ Class. 


H. Venables, Stockport; Miss H. 
P. Humphreys, Ystradgynlais; W. 


J. L. Wood, Woodbridge (2) ; Mr. and Mrs. Е. Bolton, Acomb ; 
J. E. Croydon, Leicester ; C. Gadsby Thorpe, Belper ; H. Warner, 
Hammersmith; С. Wansey Smith, Finchley; T. H. Jones, 
Hoylake ; E. J. Mowlam, Southsea; E. C. Perry, London, S.E. ; 
C. H. Stableford, Birmingham ; T. Petty, Hartlepool; E. W. 
Thomas, London, E.C. 

Class I. 

J. L. Wood, Woodbridge; R. Perkins, Clevedon ; Tz Е 
Croydon, Leicester; H. Pierce, Wellington; W. H. Jones. 
Leyton; W. Hodson, Altrincham; T. Н. Jones, Hoylake‘ 
Mr. and Mrs. Е. Bolton, Acomb; R. J. Walter, Southsea ; Miss 
D. Orwell, Hastings. 


Dobbins, Ely; D. Moran, Southport; B. J. McCaffery, Cork ; 
C. S. Cowen, Seaham Harbour; Mrs. Butterworth, Little- 
borough; D. E. Westlake, Taunton; S. Hurst, Cheadle; R. 
Horsburgh, Edinburgh ; I. W. Miller, Norwich ; S. E. Summer. 
Gloucester ; C. H. France, Blackpool ; R. J. Stage, Camberwell ; 
T. Pugh, Tony Pentre; Miss M. Delzassinne, Golder's Green ; 
W. D. D. Wardrop, Glasgow ; E. Matthews, Bristol; C. E. Rees, 
Aberavon; W. G. Watt, East Ham; C. Smith, Sheffield ; J. 
Stravidi, London, W.; P. Cox, Bolton; Е. Coldham Knight, 
Farnham; W. Martin, Fulham; Sgt. С. W. Hunt, York; 
A. Rawlings, London, S.E.; J. Furness, Wolney ; T. Н. Burrell, 
Glasgow; D. A. Winter, Farnham; S. L. Thomson, Exeter ; 
К. Finch, Nottingham ; P. J. Lawless, Horley. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 

A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
MATION will be freely given, апа correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
cation), All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to the Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 2, and marked '' Query " or “ Criticism '' on the outside. 
Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. : 


Repairing Camers Bellows. 
There are a few pinholes in thc ccrner of the 
bellows, etc. What materia! should 1 use? 
What adhesive ? etc. 
M. 1. (Edinburgh). 


If the holes are small, a piece of black 
court-plaster would probably meet the 
case. Or you could use a bit of an old 
black kid glove, and fix it with a touch of 
seccotine. 

Still Life, Ete. 
I am a beginner, and wish to specialise on flowers, 
still life, etc. I have a quarter-plate camera 
and 5ў in. focus lens, etc. 
А. E. R. (Battersea). 

You omit to mention the very important 

factor of camera extension. When dealing 


with flowers, etc., of small size, one not: 


infrequently wishes to reproduce them life- 
size. This means a camera length double 
the focal length of the lens, and preferably 
a little longer. In your case twelve inches 
would be acceptable. If the camera (front 
to back) be only one and a half times focal 
length—say nine inches—you would, in 
that case, be limited to half life-size. 
The lens you mention ought to do all you 
can desire. We know of no book devoted 
to still-life photography. Ву all means 
use ortho. rather than ordinary plates. 
The self-screen kind removes any worry 
as to what screen to use with the plates. 
Use ortho. plates until you have gained a 
little experience, when you will be the 
better able to appreciate the advantages 
of panchromatics. But these latter are 
not suited for a beginner. We will gladly 
help with further advice as the need arises. 
Transfer Negatives. 
(1) Seeing in your paper of March 12 an article 
about making negatives by use of transferotype 
aper, I should be glad of instructions, ctc. 
К On my camera аге tbe lctters T. B. and В. T., 
which I do not understand. 
H. D. (Bradford). 
(1) We suggest that you invest in a 
packet of transferotype paper from Messrs. 
Kodak; by the accompanying printed in- 
structions you will see that the first pro- 
cedure is only very slightly different from 
making a gaslight or bromide positive 
print. Then the article in the number to 
which you refer gives you the needed hints 
about making a negative in place of a 
positive. In brief, the instruction leaflet 
and this article tell you all you need know. 
(2) T. B. usually stand for time and bulb 
on shutters or cameras. When the pointer 
is at B, and while the bulb is pressed or 


lever held down, as the сазе may be, the 
shutter keeps open. When the pointer is 
at T, a sharp squeeze of bulb or light 
touch of lever opens the shutter, which 
now remains open until a second similar 
light touch closes it again. 


Spoiled Prints. 

Are spoiled gaslight and p. o. p. prints any use ? 

Can anything be made from them ? 

W. M. (Sunderland). 
The gaslight prints contain some silver, 

and the toned p. o. p. some gold also, 
but these metals are in such small quantity 
that unless you have the prints by the 
sackful it does not pay cost of recovery 
of the metals. 


Lens. 
(1) Is a Dallmeyer 11 in. focus F;8 К.К. lens 
suitable for head-and-shoulder portraiture, on 
5 by 4 plate, also for still-life studies? (2) 
What is the best way of preventing brass mount 
of lens tarnishing ? Е. С. (Maidstone). 
(1) This lens would be quite suitable 
and give good proportions. If you are 
thinking of purchasing, etc., make sure 
your 5 by 4 camera has a long enough 
bellows for such a lens. Obviously this 
must be more than eleven inches, e.g. 
about 124 to 13 inches,for a one-inch head. 
(2 Keep the lens wrapped up in tissue 
paper or an old silk handkerchief in a 
dry place. 


Enlarging. 


(1) I am constructing enlarger for enlarging 
1] by 2,54 negative to 3j by 4f and 3} by 11,?, 
with 4 in. condenser and 5 in. lens. I make out 
that the maximum and minimum distances of 
lens from condenser [sic] are 6 and 7} in., and 
maximum and minimum from paper are 15 in. 
and зо in. (2) What will be the maximum and 
minimum of light from condenser? (3) Is it 
absolutely necessary that the reflector be ad- 
justed to the light ? H. K. N. (Newbury). 


(1) By a slip of the pen we presume you 
wrote condenser for negative. The first 
two fundamentals are the conjugate 
distances of object and image, i.e. negative 
and enlarged picture, from the enlarging 
lens. This is independent of distance of 
light, and presence or absence of con- 
denser. The determining factor is the 
linear ratio of image and object, i.e. 
corresponding sides of negative and 
picture. For example, dividing 4$ by 
2 5; we have a ratio of 2 to І. To get the 
lens to image add 1 to ratio, and multiply 
by lens focus, i.e. 2 plus 1 equals 3, and 
3 multiplied by 5 equals r5. For the lens 
to object, i.e. negative, divide the lens to 


the prints and mount at once, etc. 
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image distance r5 by the ratio, i.e. 2, 
getting 74. Similarly, with a ratio of 5 
in the second case, you get conjugates 
6 and 30. (2) It is exceedingly compli- 
cated and not practicable to get the con- 
denser distances by calculation, on account 
of the large outstanding aberrations 
and thickness of lenses. This is fairly 
easily found by trial. Your aim is to 
place the condenser relative to the light 
and lens so that the cone of light passing 
through the condenser just fils the 
opening of the lens hood. Similarly the 
best way is to fix the reflector by observ- 
ing its effect on a white-paper focussing 
screen. 
Fixing. 
(1) I have a number of P.O.P. prints printed 
five to six years ago. I want to fix them only 
and keep down the yellow colour without any 
gold toning. (2) I have a bottle of ammonium 
bromide, could I use it in place of potass. 
bromide as a restrainer ? J. T. (Hanley). 
(1) Years ago ''toning without gold ” 
had some vogue. You might try (A) Hot 
water 5 oz., hypo 2 oz. ; (B) hot water 
5 Oz., lead acetate 100 gr. When the 
solids are thoroughly dissolved, mix А 
and B, and allow the precipitate to settle 
down. Decant or filter, and use at about 
60 deg. F. (2) Yes; am. bromide at one 
time often figured in developing formule 
in place of potass. bromide. The effect is 
very much the same. 
Adhesive. 
Wil you kindly give formula for the very 
strongest adhesive. I have painted some 
bromide enlargements in oil colours, which 


are now to be fastened to card, stretcher canvas, 
etc. E. W. (Blackpool). 


Formule of mounting solutions have 
appeared by the score. We are not bold 
enough to say which is the best or 
strongest, but in your case would suggest 
the following: Break up 2 oz. of best 
French glue into pieces about the size of 
a hazel nut. Soak this in cold water for 
twelve hours in a roomy earthenware jam- 
pot. Pour off nearly all the water, leaving 
only just enough to cover the swollen 
pieces of glue. Add a couple of drops of 
carbolic acid. Stir well. Set the jampot 
in a saucepan of warm water, and heat all 
slowly until the glue is completcly melted. 
Twirl the glue brush between the hands 
to work up the glue solution into a froth. 
Apply this froth briskly to the back of 
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Patents. 


The Patent Office must be a weird and wonderful place. 
It is the depository for ideas, each of which is warranted to 
go off pop if you touch it. Here, for instance, is the phos- 
phorescent cat designed to frighten mice at night. Here is the 
clockwork egg-boiler which lifts the eggs out of boiling water 
the instant they are done. Herc is the bracelet which is trained 
to prick its wearer with a needle-point as the hour approaches 
for an important engagement. Here is the clockwork attach- 
ment which causes a cork to descend and tickle the nose of 
a person lying in bed at the instant when he should bc waking 


early. All such little ingenuities as these can bc found in the 
Patent Office. 


Did You Ever? 


But the astonishing thing is, even in these days of astonish- 
ments, that so many of these little intellectual knick-knacks 
should have a photographic turn. Such a number of people in 
all the world are planning just the newest and neatest and 
nimblest devices in connection with photography, and doing it 
every day, or ncarly. Within this last fortnight I count scven 
new specifications in the official record of patents, each of 
them the brightest thing 1n the world, and just the very thing 
you have been looking for ever since you took up photography. 
It is a good threescore years and ten since Fox Talbot patented 
his calotype, austerely described in the official record as a patent 
for “ improvements in obtaining pictures or representations of 
objects," and now the patents are coming along more thickly 
than ever, like schoolboys at leapfrog. Seven photographic 
patents in a fortnight! One every other day! If our art and 
craft and mystery is not revolutionised it ought to be. 


Bright Ideas. 


The first of the seven is an idea from Chicago for an exposure 
meter which, I gather, will not only tell you what exposure you 
ought to give, but also what the state of the weather is, whether 
fine or cloudy, and so forth. In fact, it seems to be a combined 
exposure meter and barometer. It has only to become a 
thermometer and a watch and a flashlamp to be quite complete. 
The second of the seven, from Zurich, is a shutter release which 
gives audible signals a few seconds before the release takes place. 
They are pretty vigorous signals too, for the specification 
speaks of one or more detonators being carried by a fuse cord 
in order to produce the sounds. We have so often sighed for 
a silencer with our shutters that it is a little troubling to know 
what the Swiss gentleman means us to do with a detonating 
attachment. Perhaps the shutter will save us from having 
to blow it up by blowing up itself. 


"Те 


Thumbscrews. 


The next idea comes from Norway, and has to do with changing 
boxes. The jerks and pitfalls which await the plates in this 
process seem to be rather painful, to judge from the description. 
In the first place a sliding picce is pressed by a spring against the 
plates, a shutter is р: lled out, some pins pushed in, and the lower- 
most plate, being ejected beyond its two supporting strips of 
material, falls into the holder. It sounds rather complicated, 
and makes me wish that the shades of the old medizval inquisitors 
could hear about it and gnash their teeth—if teeth they have— 
at the thought of the refinements of torture they might have 
employed if only the idea had struck them. Instead, it is the 
plate which is struck, and I can only hope that when it falls 
into the holder it is a whole plate, whatever its exact superficial 
dimensions may be. 


Wheels within Wheels. 
lhe next piece of ingenuity hails from India. Truly the 
corners of the earth all fold up together to expedite the photo- 


graphic business. This mechanism rather recalls the prophetic 
vision of a wheel within a wheel, but the result is to expose a 
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series of records on one plate. 
adjusting a slit 
the lens front. 
price, slit pictures—half a dozen or so on one plate—- 
should meet an economic emergency and give scope to 


This 15 done by 
In Successive positions 


With plates at their present 


across 


decorative if not pictorial effects. Even more intriguing is the 
mechanism attached to another device for doing colour photo- 
graphy. The essential part of the instrument is the rotation of 
a plate carrier at intervals by a mutilated gear. I have no idea 
what a mutilated gear is, unless, indeed, the President of the Royal 
Photographic Society has not yet recovered from the doleful 
experience described in my last. Well, I could go on with these 
ingenuities, for we are by no means at the end of a fortnight’s 
growth. It is not casy, indeed, to exhaust the subject of photo- 
graphic patents, but it 1s easy to exhaust one’s readers, and I 
forbear. 


The Effect of Rations. 


The lens can sometimes go too far in pointing a moral. Thus 
the lens of the photographer at Milan who made a picture of the 
ensemble of the Allies’ photographic exhibition managed to 
introduce a little too, too much distortion, and the view of the 
life-sized photographs of his Majesty and the French President, 
surrounded by smaller pictures, shows these two figures much 
thinner than is their wont. Their curiously shrunken appear- 
ance, indeed, would be quite startling were it not for the smiles 
on their faces, which reassure us. But I am sure that if the enemy 
sees these pictures he will make some wrongful deductions as 
to the rigours of the time in the country of his foes. 


A Cure for Freckles. : 

A curious story has just been told to me. It concerns a young 
lady whose face is even more wholesome and pleasant looking 
than the average, but for whom the sun has shown an embarras- 
sing fondness. She is freckled from brow to chin. To those who 
know her, these imprints of the sun’s caresses are not really dis- 
figuring, but naturally she is sensitive on the subject. A little 
while ago she wrote to a certain ladies’ journal asking for advice 
as to the removal of these blemishes. But strange things happen 
in the offices of ladies’ journals, and by some mischance this 
question was handed to the photographic expert on the staff. 
The fair freckled one scanned in vain the expected column, and 
then, turning over the paper, she found this among the replies to 
photographic querists : — 

“FRECKLED.—Try a plate corrected for yellow.” 

I have advised her to write again, and ask what kind of a 
filter is necessary to render the green which they think they see 
in her eye. * 


Sounds as they Look. 

The sound of '' C," as recorded on a photographic plate by 
means of a moving mirror and a spot of light, was shown at the 
Camera Club the other evening. 


A corkscrew winding in and out, 
А kind of spiral rain, 
Which strangely twists and turns about, 
And comes the same again, 
Such is the image of the “С” 
In such a word as “ cider,” 
Which shapes its sibilating spree, 
Now narrower, now wider. 


They showed the sounds of “ Ah!” and " Oh!" 
Vibrating like a drum, 
Her breathing as she bids you ‘‘ Go!” 
Yours when you whisper '' Come ! " 
But of a sound (through dark-room door 
Oft heard amid the splashes) 
They showed us neither aft nor fore— 
The bold, bad sound of '' Dash's." 
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Readers will have noticed in the pages of the daily 
papers a confirmation of what we foreshadowed a fort- 
night ago regarding the 
stoppage of returns for 
the whole press. On 
and after May 1 it will 
be practically impossible to obtain any paper without 
ordering it in advance from a regular source of supply. 
It is probably because most people have depended upon 
getting a copy of their favourite paper at the first book- 
stall they come to that the habit has arisen of supplying 
agents with an extra quantity to meet the casual 
demand. This is now to be stopped. On another 
page this week will be found an order form. Readers 
will assist us, as well as help in the national matter of 
economising paper, by filing it up promptly and 
handing it to their newsagent or bookstall clerk. 


Mr. F. T. Coupland gave an interesting demonstration 
of the oil transfer process at the last technical meet- 
ing of the Royal Photographic 
Society. He sajd that he fought 
shy of an expensive apparatus, 
and used instead of an elaborate 
transfer machine an ordinary copy press which gave a 
fair measure of success. Although following Demachy’s 
directions in most particulars, he did not use alcohol 
with the sensitiser, as the French worker advised ; he 
simply made a saturated solution of potassium bichro- 
mate, immersed the transfer paper bodily in this, squee- 
geed it on a piece of glass, blotted it to hasten drying, 
and dried it in the domestic cupboard which contained 
the hot-water cistern. The bichromate by itself was so 
effective that he did not see any advantage in mixing 
other things with it. The classical advice in printing, 
again, was to use an actinometer, but he found no parti- 
cular use for this instrument. Printing was so rapid 
that before one had time to examine the actinometer 
the operation was finished. The thing to aim at was to 
find out where was the lightest part of the image that 
it was desired to ink up, and as soon as that was seen 
to be fairly well declared, one might know that the 
printing was about right. In inking up, one was advised 
to start with hard ink, but Mr. Coupland was a little 
doubtful as to the advantages. If a soft ink were used 
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to begin with, it would be found after the first impression 
that the second inking up of the print worked much more 
kindly than the first, and the ink would come to a right 
consistency to give the kind of image desired for transfer. 
The first transfer from the print was by no means neces- 
Contrasting the process with bromoil, 
he urged the greater certainty of the former. Occasion- 
ally bromoil prints failed to ink up right for no ascertain- 
able reason, but if in the oil process a print did not 
behave properly one could generally be sure of the cause, 
as, for instance, under or over printing. 


The British. X-ray industry is taking counsel with 
itself and considering its future. The British manufac- 
turers have formed themselves 
into an association and are striving 
hard, not only to ensure that 
Great Britain shall be self-sufh- 
cient in her X-ray supplies, but that some of the fields 
hitherto occupied by the enemy in other countries shall 
be captured. Before the war it was estimated that half . 
the X-ray apparatus used in this country was of foreign 
origin ; the most popular X-ray tubes were either German 
or were made by German-controlled agents. To-day 
the American tube enjoys considerable favour, and in 
Canada is used almost to the exclusion of every other. 
One great necessity is the organisation of research on a 
larger scale than could be undertaken by the individual 
manufacturers, and hardly less important is a system of 
propaganda and publicity. That the enemy is not idle 
was shown quite recently when a consignment of X-ray 
apparatus formed part of a prize seized by the British 
navy. Although the tubes had been consigned from a 
neutral country, there was no doubt that they originated 
from a German manufacturer, showing that even at the 
present time Germany has enough tubes.and to spare 
for her own use and is trying to export them. 


Some interesting applications of fluorescence and 
phosphorescence were described in a lecture given by 
Mr. J. S. Dow at the March mect- 
ing of the Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society. The brightness of 
zinc or calcium sulphide after a 
few minutes' exposure at close range to a 50 watt 
electric incandescent lamp he found to be small, but, 
on the other hand, the persistence of luminosity excited 
by sources very rich in ultra-violet light, such as a 
quartz tube mercury vapour lamp, was stated to 
be sufficient to be of service in the production of theatrical 
effects. Luminous paint was also used for coating 
buoys and other marine objects, the luminosity induced 
by the sun's rays being reproduced during the dark 
hours of the night. In the absence of any artificial 
light this project seemed feasible, especially in the strong 
sunlight of the tropics. J-uminescing materials had been 
found useful for many special purposes since the out- 
break of war. Mr. Dow thought that if phosphorescing 
substances could be produced commercially on a large 
scale and at a cheap rate, new applications would doubt- 
less present themselves, as, for example, in underground 
passages and mines, for luminous danger signs, and for 
advertisements and spectacular purposes. In small 
quantities their successful use seemed to demand frequent 
excitation by sources rich in ultra-violet rays. 
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SPRING FLOWER PHOTOGRAPHY. A 


AT-HOME SUBJECT. uo 


ds 
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А TOPICAL 


LTHOUGH certain in- 

convenient restrictions 
still remain in force as 
regards our using the camera 
in many places, yet happily 
we are free to use it in the 
home and garden. The ap- 
pearance of spring flowers rings out a happy note from 
them to come and take their portraits. For be it well 
noted that flower photography is truly flower portrai- 
ture; and did but the beginner realise this way of 
regarding the matter he would find his path greatly 
eased and better results attained. With the idea of 
helping him to avoid the usual little pitfalls or difficulties 
the following points may be mentioned. 

Backgrounds.—The question of careful selection of 
the background usually is just about the last thing the 
beginner thinks about. But in many, perhaps most, 
instances—both of success and failure—it is the dominat- 
ing factor. To save space and repetition we would 
at once refer the reader to some notes on this topic 
which appeared on р. 195 in our issue dated March 26 
last, also urging him not to fail to refer to a couple of 
forceful portrait examples on pp. 200 and 201. The be- 
ginner is advised to invest in three sheets of crayon 
(drawing) paper, which is obtainable at about fourpence 
a sheet at any artist’s supply stores. These may best 
be a decidedly pale grey ("light French grey," for 
instance}, a sheet of decidedly dark iron grey (not black), 
and a middle tint of grey as near as may be intermediate 
between the other two. The first experiment should be 
a camera test of these three backgrounds. They are to 
be so arranged, one behind the other and touching each 
other, that on the ground glass we have three equal 
vertical strips of light, medium, and dark paper back- 
ground. Oneortwo flower specimens and some greenery 
are put in front of this background, and a plate carefully 
exposed for the darker parts of the subject, but developed 
chiefly with a view to preserving gradation in the lights. 
Assuming the flower and leaf part of our subject satis- 
factorily dealt with, the three-strip background gives 
us а permanent record of their tints or values. The 
test plate, and a carefully made print from it, should 
be preserved, and full details entered up in the note- 
book at once. This experiment is fundamental in 
importance, and if properly carried out will save the 
worker many (otherwise to be) spoiled plates. If the 
worker can extend his series of background greys from 
three to five, so much the better, but these three will 
go a long way if properly used. 

Broadly put, the two chief things to ЕА аге 
(т) avoid extreme contrasts, e.g. white flower with a 
very dark (nearly black) background, and (2) avoid 
extreme flatness, e.g. white flowers with blank paper 
background. True, #15, оссаѕіопаПу has been done 


—— 
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with considerable success, but it is \ | 
more а tour de force, like the swallowing f, 
of a sword, than a piece of fine artistic 
craft. A quite flat-toned background 

is not often so pleasing as one with a 

little gradation, such as may often | | 

be obta'ned by tilting or curving the 

background so that one part gets a little more light or 
shade than the others. 


Lighting in portraiture is the rock on which expression 
rests. So it isin flower work. Here again the beginner, 
at any rate, may wisely avoid extremes either of contrast 
or its absence. There are few cases where a soft or 
diffused lighting, more or less to our right or left—as 
we view the subject over the top of the camera—does 
not suit. Bear in mind always that flowers are delicate, 
thin, soft, fragile things. Herein largely is their charm. 
We necd no hard, sharp-cut lines of light and shade,. 
such as suggest the hardness of a bronze figure or remind 
us of that supposed-to-be-a-rose on the lid of the Dresden 
teapot wedding present. Our flowers should suggest 
that they will nod and swing with every slightest puff 
of wind. Many flower-subject negatives are both 
under-exposed and over-developed, which, added to 
over-contrasty lighting, produce a libel on the 
originals. You have a far better chance of saving, or 
at any rate improving, an over-soft negative by inten- 
sification than by reducing one that is over-con- 
trasty. 


Plates, Exposure, Eic.—One need hardly say in these 
days that orthochromatic or still better panchromatic 
plates are very nearly always desirable, if not essential. 
Yet beautiful results have often been obtained with 
ordinary plates. In flower work we have not only to 
think of light: and shade translation, or value, but also 
of contrasts as well. For example, we may have a pink 
or red rose bloom and green leaves, which, according 
to the strict light and shade value outlook of the pan- 
chromatic plate and screen or filter, both come out the 
same middle tone of grey. But the eye surely would 
give preference to the red of the flower rather than the 
green of the leaf ? Thus while we all are or should be 
highly appreciative of what orthochromatic and pan- 
chromatic plates can | give us, it does not by any means 
follow that this is the summum bonum—nor that it is 
the end of our tether either. 


As regards exposures, these may vary enormously 
from seconds to minutes, according to the subject, 
plate speed, size and aspect of window, distance of 
object from window, weather, etc. Quite the best 
thing to do is to fix one's own standard—e.g., so many 
feet from window, stop F/x, plate H. and D. y, and soon ; 
and then make some test exposures by exposing the plate 
in strips, e.g. I0, 20, 40, 80, 160 seconds, and so on. 
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But perhaps one or two notebook entries may serve 
very roughly as starting guides. For example : 


(A) White arum. Ilford ordinary, F/16. 1 
minute, bright diffused daylight. ` | 
(B) Yellow jonquils. Barnet ortho., three-times 
screen, F/22. 6 minutes, bright diffused daylight. 
(C) White and yellow hyacinth. Imperial ortho., 
three-times screen, F/16. 10 minutes, dull davlight. 
(D) Red and yellow tulip. Wratten panchromatic, 
three-times screen, F/22. 8 minutes, soft diffused 
daylight. | 
They were all in the same room, and under closely 
similar conditions as regards general arrangement, etc. 


Developers.—Any developer with which the worker 
is most familiar or facile will in his case be the best. 
But if he is open to a hint or two, one might say 
that hydroquinone is not likely to beat pyro-soda, for 
instance. But as long as the exposure is generous— 
but not excessive—and development be not carried 
so far as to lose gradation in the high lights, his develop- 
ment will not be very far wrong. 


Cut flowers should be left to rest for a few hours in a 
shady and cool but not cold place before being photo- 
graphed, as they tend to flag or droop at first. They 
may be preserved for a few days by immersing the cut 
ends in about a pint of water in which a piece of kitchen 
soap about as large as a hazel nut, a small saltspoonful 
of salt, and as much borax or boracic acid as would lie 
on a threepenny piece have been dissolved. This is not 
a highly scientific formula, nor is it by any means the 
best one could give as regards constituents, but it 
contains things one may expect to find in any 
kitchen. 


Focussing is very important. All-over slight even 
softness is far better than all-over sharpness, but better 
still is a slight variation from moderate sharpness of the 
nearer parts to shght softness of the more distant parts 
of the subject. It greatly aids and simplifies focussing 
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to place a small bit of large-letter, boldly printed matter 
on the nearest part, and another bit on the more distant 
part of the subject ; these scraps of paper need only be 
quite small, say three inches by one. A crease across 
the middle of the strip makes it easy to rest the paper 
on a leaf, stalk, or blossom. Our advertisement pages 
contain ample choice of material. It will be found far 
easier to get the required degree of slight difference of 
sharpness by focussing on printed matter than on leaves, 
flowers, etc. 


Any lens may be used, but a long rather than a short 
focal length is preferable. In general one should not 
be nearer than six feet or so from the subject. Now 
that separable lenses are fairly common, we may with 
advantage use either the front or back combination as 
a single lens. This applies also to the front or back half 
of a rapid rectilinear or other symmetrical lens. In 
these latter cases the half of an r. r. lens, nominally F/8, 
may be regarded when working roughly as F/16 or 
thereabouts. The larger scale of the image gives us 
the advantage of keeping well away from our subject, 
and usually gives us all the depth we need. 


Flower Holders.—This is a more important factor 
than is generally realised. Ifa vase or bowl be employed, 
this should be free from pattern or ornamentation, 
simple in form, and not glittering. But better still is 
the omission of vases and the like. Narrow-mouth 
medicine bottles are excellent for such things as a single 
daffodown-dilly. One stalk in each bottle enables us 
easily to group and arrange at will. A jampot contain- 
ing sufficient water, with an inch layer of sand at the 
bottom and covered with a piece of open-mesh wire 
netting enables us to group and tilt our specimens as 
we may fancy. Again, say half a dozen three or four 
inch long straight pieces of compo. gas pipe, tied to- 
gether and stuck on end in a jampot, afford a useful 
contrivance. For grasses, etc., a jampot full of very 
wet sand is useful. One might mention half a dozen 
more contrivances, but the foregoing must serve. 
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YORKSHIRE ART AT THE CAMERA CLUB, 17, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


Special to “The А. P. & Р. N” 


HE show by a group of Yorkshire artists at the Camera 


Club, though not so representative as had been hoped, is. 


decidedly attractive, and, while comprising a good deal of 
pleasant colour work, is especially interesting to members for 
the black-and-white, which comes more within the camera 
artist's range. 

Indeed, Mr. Lester Sutcliffe deals with some of the problems, 
such as light, atmosphere, and emphasis, by which photo- 
graphers are continually faced, and he treats them with a degree 
of ability and feeling that sets an example. The delicate tone 
gradations in the sky of his central landscape, No. 13, are of 
fascinating quality, but appreciation should not obscure the 
constructive design that takes decorative forms and happily 
concentrated light to produce an artistic effect. The emphasis 
on the cart, the placing of the figure groups, the broad, flat 
treatment of the ground, and the dimly’ distant sails should 
also be suggestive to photographers in search of hints. It is 
really surprising how much colour suggestion and atmospheric 
charm this artist can obtain by the use of charcoal, in several 
instances boldly applied, and producing breezy and vigorous 
seas, and peaceful landscapes. His joy in colour is proved by 
his oil paintings, and it is a happy circumstance that it comes 
out almost as forcibly in his monochrome. 

That Mrs. Sutcliffe also delights in the delicacy and richness 
of colour is shown in a number of oil paintings of flowers, 
handled with a sense of the purity of tint that such subjects 
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demand. Some of her colour combinations are noticeably 
original and pleasing, as, for instance, in No. 22, where she 
associates the tender lavender mauve of violas with the striking 
hues of pansies. That the flower painter should love flowers 
sounds something of a truism, but in any case there can be no 
doubt, after admiring her dainty and sympathetic work, that 
she has this qualification. Fortunately she can rise above a 
too common partiality for the forced cffect' obtained from a 
black or dark-brown background, and places her blossoms in 
a harmonious setting that gives appropriateness to her designs. 
This is a reminder that photographers should not overlook. 

Mr. Frank Dean finds some delicately brilliant colour etfects 
in mountain scenes, which he has rendered in water-colour, 
and No. 27 exemplifies the freshness and transparency that 
are the distinctive property of the medium; while the snow 
scene, No. 26, treated in a different spirit, is an effective work. 
A remarkably clever water-colour is the mother and infant, 
by Hilda A. Walker, whose other pictures also testify to the 
temperament and observation that she brings to the support 
of Yorkshire art. Mr. W. Thomas, himself a Yorkshire artist— 
to whom, I believe, credit for arranging this interesting show 
is mainly due—is modestly represented by a few small land- 
scapes, which, pleasant as they are, do not fully represent his 
versatility and skill. These attributes, however, are well 
known to visitors to the Club. The exhibition remains open 
until April 30th, 
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HEN dealing with 

a | thick lens, or 
svstem of lenses, such 
as we usually have in a 
lantern condenser, we 
are at a loss to know 
from wha! oin! in the Or 
svstem the measurements should 
be made. The following method 
gets us over this difficulty with ease, and if we adopt the special 
suggestion herein below offered, the simple arithmetic of the 
method is further simplified. Although in the title of this note 
lantern condenser is especially mentioned, the method is just 
as applicable to any other form of lens, thick or thin. 

The accompanying diagram shows the procedure in four very 
easy steps. Fig. r. First we require a short piece of candle C, 
which throughout our experiment is kept at a fixed distance 
from a white screen D. ‘The distance between C and D тау 
be anything we fancy, but by selecting 25 in. we greatly simplify 
our procedure. Suppose, then, the distance between the 
centre of the candle C and the white screen to be 25 in. The 
screen may conveniently be made and held in position by 
taking a piece of stiff white paper or thin card, creasing a strip 
along one end, and then holding this with the aid of a pile of 
plate boxes E, while a heavy object, F, on the top of the pile 
holds the creased part horizontal, while the other part 1s in a 
vertical plane. 

Fig. 2. We now place the condenser А on à book, box, or 
other convenient support, so that its centre js on a level with 
the candle flame, and slide up the condenser towards the white 
screen D, until we get a sharp reduced image of the candle 
flame. We now measure the distance between the image screen 
D and the nearest part of the condenser rim, i.e. т — п, and find 
in our case this is 2} (2.5) in. 

Fig. 3. We now move the condenser up towards the candle 
flame until we get an enlarged image of the candle flame on D. 
Probably our screen will not be big enough to show the whole 
image. All we need bother about is getting the edze of the 
candle flame image as sharp as possible, ignoring all else. This 
done, we measure the distance of the screen from the same 
edge of the condenser rim p—g as before, and find in our case 
this is 2I in. 

Fig. 4. It is now easy to sce that by subtracting mn from pq 
we get gn, i.e. the distance which the condenser has travelled 
between the two observations, viz., 21-2.5-18.5. All we 
have to do now is to take the square of nq from the square of 
CD, and then divide this difference by four times CD, or other- 
CD? - qn?. 

4.CD 

Now here comes in the point of selecting CD=25, so that 
our divisor 4.CD is тоо. We also know that 25 squared 15 625, 
625 -qn* 

1.00 ` 


p lens 


wise put, f= 


so our formula simplifies to f — In our case qn is 


HOW TO MEASURE THE FOCAL LENGTH OF 
A CONDENSER OR OTHER LENS BY A 
SIMPLIFIED METHOD. 
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18.5; this squared is 342.25; subtracting this from 625 gives 
us 282.75, and dividing by 100 merely shifts the decimal point 
two places, i.e. 2.8275, which is the focal length of this com- 
bination. 

There is, however, another way of working out this formula 
which is of use in connection with long-focus camera lenses. 
Now in any and every case the distance CD must be something 


more than four times the focal length of the lens, so that the 
choice of 25 in. for CD is only applicable to lenses of short focal 
length, i.e. less than 6 in. 

Now perhaps the reader has forgotten that at school he 
learned that the difference of two squares is the product of their 


Fig.'2 


Fig. 3 


Fig. 4 


sum and difference. First take a simple case, e.g. 8 and 5, i.e. 
8?-5?7—064-25-39. Also 82 - 5? 2 (8+5) (8- 5) = (13) (3) =39. 

Now suppose we have a lens to measure, and by rough trial 
we know that its focal length is somewhere between 8 and ro in. 
We take a base length CD of 5o in., and find in the above way 
that our lens travel, qn, was 26 inches. Our formula is now f= 
CD? -qn? 50?-26? (50426) (50-26) 76x24 1824 18.24 

4CD ^ 4x50 7 200 ^ 200 200 2 
=9.12 inches. 

_ Thus we see that while the method is perhaps just a little . 
tiresome, yet after all it is only a matter of the multiplication 
table, which can be simplified by taking CD r, 2, 4, 8, etc., times 
25, and thus greatly simplifying our divisor. 


ووو 


A new photographic journal has just appeared. It is entitled 
Nordisk Tidskrift for Fotografi (Scandinavian Journal of Photo- 
graphy), and is published from Sweden. 

A New Illustrated Catalogue of Photographic Apparatus, 
Materiais, Sundries, ete., has just been published by J. Lizars, 
ror and 107, Buchanan Street, Glasgow, makers of the well- 
known Challenge cameras. The catalogues issued by this 
old-established firm are always well produced and full of useful 
information. The present issue is no exception to this, con- 
taining as it does 110 pages of closely printed descriptive matter 
and hundreds of illustrations dealing with everything the photo- 
grapher is likely to want. The book has an introduction on 
simple photographic practice by W. L. F. Wastell. A catalogue 
will be sent free on application by any reader of THE A. P. 
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Saving Piates.—The waste of plates in needless, careless 
exposures has been one of the besetting sins of the amateur of 
the past. With quarter-plates at 2s. 3d. a dozen it is obviously. 
time to call a halt and to consider whether it is not possible, 
to economise in some way or another. One method is to commit 
photographic suicide and to cease to exist as a photographer. 
But that is the method of the coward only. The right wav is 
to make sure that each plate used is exposed deliberately after 
careful thought and after the exposure has been carefully and, 
correctly estimated. This is true economy. It may render 
necessary a small initial outlay on the purchase of an exposure 
book such as the Wellcome Photo Exposure Record or some 
other guide to correct exposure ; but the small sum so spent will 
effect an extraordinary saving in plates. 


OME life naturally interests us at 
all times, and perhaps more espe- 
cially now that from so many families 
there is an absent member who is con- 
stantly in the thoughts of those at home. 
Then again in scenes of home life we 


often see our own folk in their most 
simple and unaffected moods. Here we 
have a couple of peeps into home life 
which offer several useful suggestions for 
camera work for those whose activities 
in this direction are limited by the neces- 
sary, if somewhat irksome, restrictions 
due to the present time. 

Example A gives what we might call 
the Darby and Joan sentiment. One can 
readily imagine. how both these people 
are intensely interested in the reading 
of the day’s war news. The title brings 
us close up to the thoughts of the moment, 
which naturally should find emphasis in 
the picture. Thus in order to make the 
news idea dominant, it would have been 
advisable to have omitted many of the 
minor features or objects of passing 
interest. Such, for example, are the 
numerous articles on the piano and 
mantle shelf. We may see the effect of 
this by covering up—in the present 
picture—a narrow strip along the top 
just wide enough to hide most of these 
objects. Here then is an instance of 
simplification by means of selection or 
omission. It is not a question of finding 
any fault with these objects, which may 
be quite natural to the scene. The point 
is that we do not happen to desire our 
interest being taken up by them just now. 


A.—War NEWS, 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


By F. H. Burrell, 


April 16, 1917. 


Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News 
Weekiy Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing 
with the same class of subject. Prints from either the Beginners’ Competition or the Advanced Workers’ 
Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be dealt with here. 


The exposure is apparently ample, but 
development of the negative has been 
carried too far, yielding over-dense high 
lights lacking in gradation. Thus we find 
the man’s head, hands, newspaper, etc., 
appearing chalky-white in the print. A 
negative of this kind may often be im- 
proved by slight and cautious reduction 
by the ammonium persulphate method, 
due care being taken not to carry the 
reduction too far. 

Our second example, B, is again a bit 
of fireside home life. Although there are 
no figures included in the scene, yet the 
element of human interest is amply sug- 
gested by the garments, kettle, cooking 
range, etc. One can easily imagine a 
figure stepping into such a scene. It has 
frequently been said that the painter 
Turner often introduced into his outdoor 
scenes some suggestion of human life or 
interest. Thus a cart, plough, beehive, 
cottage, etc., is introduced, not only to 
aid in the arrangement of the picture, 
but also to add to its sentiment. The 
camera worker may similarly take the 
hint that suggestion may be an impor- 
tant factor in the sentiment of a picture. 
We need not actually see a human being 
in order to think of one; “ we can guess 
eggs when we see egg shells.” 

Now this print has two rather serious 
faults: the exposure has not been 
sufficient to show us enough to interest 
in the middle and lower tones; also 
development. has been carried beyond the 
best point. Those parts showing the 
strongest light—e.g. the fire flames— 
have penetrated the film, and been re- 
flected by the back of the plate; and 
prolonged development has here given 
us some '' halation," so that the kettle 
even is almost lost in this halo or light 
biur. For almost any subject showing 

strong light and shade 
contrasts an efficiently 
backed plate is highly 
desirable, if not es- 
` sential. In this case 
it is not easy to sug- 
gest a remedy. Per- 
haps redevelopment 
offers the best chance. 
By the way, as some 
readers may have dif- 
floulty these days in 
buying plates ready 
backed, a hint may be 
acceptable. Mix up 
office gum and caramel 
into a thick paste like 
butter or putty. Then 
add enough methy- 
lated spirit to bring 
it to a creamy consis- 
tency. Apply a very 
thin layer of this to 
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the glass side with a soft brush. Just 
enough to cover the glass is all that is 
needed. The layer will be dry enough in 
a few minutes for the plates to be put 
into the dark slides. 


B.—THE KITCHEN Fire. By J. R. Wilson. 
From the Weekly Competition, 


When photographing domestic interiors 
one should not forget that the light and 
shade contrasts are usually very con- 
siderable, and also that the actual quan- 
tity or strength of light in the dark or 
'" shadows ” portions is very small; thus 
we are far more likely to under than over 
expose such subjects. Then as detail in 
the shadow seems to lay in putting in an 
appearance—of course due to under- 
exposure—-the beginner especially is un- 
fortunately tempted to carry develop- 
ment beyond its best point. The accom- 
panying illustrations point this moral, 
and may serve as useful warnings. 


The attention of new readers is 
specially directed to the criticisms 
which appear week by week on this 
page. In addition, all prints sent in 
to the Weekly Competitions —when 
accompanied by stamp for return— 
are criticised free. 
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THE MEMORIAL TABLETS. By T. C. Evans. 
The original, а toned bromide print (9) x 114). was awarded а Prize in the Weekly Competüion. 
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DURHAM—A PASSING GLIMPSE. By Mr. and Mrs, FRANK BOLTON. 
The original, a bromide print (6x 9), was awarded Hon, Mention in the Weekly Competition. 
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A DESERT CARAVAN, 
By 
Н. Е. Canty Persia). 


The original, a bromide prini 
(81 х 6), was awarded a Prize 
in the Weekly Competition. 
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CHILD PORTRAIT. By Miss E. WARREN, 
The original, a bromide print (5k x 91), was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Yorkshire Delegates’ Meeting. 


Why the railway tax was imposed I am at a loss 
to understand, unless it was with the definite object 
of raising war funds, and this the Government have 
denied. It certainly does not deter people from 
travelling if there is business to be done, or the 
object in view is sufficiently important to call for 
enthusiasm. The latter phase was clearly proved 
at Bradford last Saturday, when the delegates of 
the Yorkshire Photographic Union met to elect 
the officers for the ensuing year. This energetic 
federation has had many good meetings at Brad- 
ford, and I think Saturday’s meeting almost reached 
the record for attendance. It is simply wonderful 
to find such enthusiasm and so much proof of the 
social success of the movement. As I have said, 
the primary business of the gathering was to find 
a worthy successor for the office of president, ren- 
dered vacant by the death of Mr. J. W. Wright, 
of the Shefheld Society. The result of the ballot 
clearly proved the wish of the delegates, for by an 
almost unanimous vote the office was offered to 
Mr. Fred Atkinson, of the Hull Photographic 
Society, a gentleman who for many years has shown, 
by his regular attendance, a remarkable enthusiasm 
for federation work. This is obvious when 1 point 
out that each visit usually means a railway journey 
of at least sixty miles. 


The Yorkshire President. 


Mr. Fred Atkinson, in returning his thanks for 
the honour bestowed on him, expressed his appre- 
ciation, not ову personally, but on behalf of the 
Hull Society, who equally share in the distinction. 
This is the fourth occasion Mr. Atkinson has been 
elected to the presidential chair, and he hopes to 
see the dawn oL a new era during his present term 
of office, a sentiment shared by every delegate 
present, and, 1 am sure, by every member they 
represent. Mr. Atkinson touched upon a very 
important phase of the future after the war. Point- 
ing out some of the signs of the times, he said the 

resent great conflict will change individuals, as 
it will also organisations and societies. In the near 
future there will be great educational reforms, and 
photography is going to play no small part in the 
education of the people an this country. It behoves 
us as individuals, and as representing a group of 
progressive societies, to be on the alert to ensure 
that we take a very much greater part in the for- 
ward movement. Mr. Chas. B. Howdill followed 
with congratulations, and referred to the same 

int of interest. He indicated in tbe course of 

is remarks that we as photographers could play 
an important part in teaching the practical points 
in technical work, particularly to young people. 


Yorkshire Federation Exeursion Date. 

The result of the ballot for all officers of the 
Yorkshire Federation is as follows: President, 
F. Atkinson; vice-presidents, W. Holmes, C. B. 
Howdill, and J. F. Seaman ; treasurer, F. Atkinson ; 
lantern slide secretary, W. E. Townend; portfolio 
secretary, Н. Crossley; business secretary, E. 
Clough. The боо delegates to the council 
are: Vice-presidents, F. Thorne, W. H. Atkinson, 
and W. Н. Houghton; Messrs. E. Clough, Н. C. 
Crossley, A. Darley, W. Holmes, C. B. Howdill, 
F. G. Issott, C. E. Lawson, J. F. Seaman, J. Skilbeck, 
G. Thistlethwaite, W. E. Townend, W. H. Womersley 
and H. Storey. The jury of selection is composed 
of Messrs. F. Atkinson, Godfrey Bingley, G. 
Grainger, C. B. Howdil, Alexander Keighley, 
Percy Lund, H. S. Nutt, Harry Wanless, and J. É 
Wigfull. It will be noted Mr. J. Pearson has retired 
from the list of judges, and Mr. H. Storey is a new 
addition to the council via co-option. Societies 
should also make a note of the fact that the annual 
excursion to Bolton Abbey, which was fixed for 
June 23, is now changed to Saturday, June 3o. In 

xing up tbe summer syllabus arrangements, 
special mention should be made of this excursion, 
for being in private grounds there is little or no 
obstacle to free and unrestricted photography, and 
the place teems with pictures at all seasons. 


Future Photographie Developments. 


Some very interesting statements were made by 
one or two delegates who are in the know, with 
regard to the future developments of photography 
in applied arts and science. Some phases have 
already gone beyond the experimental stage, and 
are foreshadowed as successes that will revolu- 
tionise certain processes in commerce. In one 
case a Leeds firm are taking up the subject of manu- 
facturing wallpapers for house decoration on lines 
that are entirely original, and with a photographic 
base. The Leeds Technical School of Printing are 
also using a photographic base to develop the 
printing of fabrics, and this will break entirely new 
ground in the production of material, and it has 
been suggested may possibly scrap modern machinery 
if the process goes forward on the lines of success 
it gives promise of. It is probable the Yorkshire 
Federation delegates шау have the privilege of 
seeing some specimens of the fabric at their annual 
meeting to be held in the parish room, Ridge Road, 
Armley, Leeds, on Saturday, April 21, and I hope 
afterwards to be able to give more particulars of 
this potential success. 


Arrangements at Armley for Federation Meeting. 
Speaking of the annual meeting, Mr. Storey, the 
Armley secretary, had to announce some excellent 
arrangements that were being made for the York- 
shire Federation annual] meeting. Members of 
societies may travel to Leeds, and then proceed by 
tram to Armley, or if coming into Leeds by either 
the Great Northern or the Midland Railway systems, 
may alight at Armley local stations, which are in 
both cases only a few minutes' walk from the parish 
room in Ridge Road where the annual meeting 
is to be held at 2.30 p.m. A collection of Yorkshire 
photographic work will be on display in the meeting 
room. At half-past three Mr. Chas. B. Howdill 
will conduct a party to St. Bartholomew Church 
in Wesley Road (which is close by), and explain 
some of the features of the architecture. In many 
respects it embodies the features of Lincoln Cathe- 
dral, and was designed by an eminent architect 
who made a great study of that beautiful thirteenth 
century fabric. 1% was a very costly building, and 
shelters one of the most famous organs in the 
country. At four o'clock we are promised an organ 
recital, which alone will be worth the visit to the 
church. Photography will, of course, be possible 
inside the church, and probably outside.’ At five 
there wil be the asus) federation tea, without 
which no photographic function is complete, and 
at six o’clock the business meeting will be held, 
when the usual annual report will! be presented. 


The Inevitable Permit. 
The inevitable '' permit" question cropped up, 
as it pr dn seems to do when photographers meet, 


and I really believe some of them think its stringent 
regulations were designed for the very purpose of 
irritating photographers as a class. e are apt 


to lose sight of the necessity as viewed by the 
powers who designed the regulations, and some 
hotographers seem to forget they were made to 
be obeyed and not to be broken. The only diff- 
culty that sometimes worries me is the different 
phases of interpretation the local military authori- 
ties or the police place upon the enforcement of 
the regulations. e regulations are stringent 
enough if one reads them carefully, but common 
sense and a little elasticity are exercised by some 
authorities and none by others. Inquiries made 
at Leeds by someone on behalf of the Yorkshire 
photographers elicited the official promise that no 
difficulty would be raised on the particular visit 
if tbe defined places to be photographed were notified 
a week or so beforehand, and the names and addresses 
of amateur photographers were at the same time 
supplied. St. Bartholomew Church, Kirkstall 
Abbey, and Roundhay Park were suggested as 
likely zones for the object in view. Bear in mind 
that if you propose to take your camera for work, 
Mr. Clough, the secretary, should know at once, so 
that he may advise the authorities. 


Irish Colleetion of Records. 


A lecture at the Photographic Society of Ireland, 
with Mr. Rowland in the chair, was a big draw, 
for the subject had a special interest in the fact 
that it was the beginning of the society's effort to 
collect worthy pictorial records of the past. Mr. 
Thomas Mason was responsible for the lecture, 
which he termed '* Traces of the Vikings in Ireland," 
and which was illustrated with photographs of many 
historical objects. Mr. Mason is a photographer 
well able to show what could be done in this way 
of preservation, and how one may use the art widely 
in fixing storied scenes for future eyes. 


‘The Big City Disabilities. 


Sometimes 1 am told how much better societics 
in small towns manage their affairs than the societies 
in big cities. These critics forget that very often 
these small town societies only pay an acknowledg- 
ment for the rent of the rooms, and sometimes not 
even that. With a society such as the South 
Glasgow Camera Club, matters in this respect are 
very different. 1 have just seen their balance 
sheet, and great credit is due to their careful manage- 
ment in coming out so well financially. For rent, 
rates, taxes, and charwoman they incur an outgo 
of nearly £30, and for revenue have only to look to 
some sixty-five members, who provide a subscrip- 
tion of just over £32. The balance has to be aug- 
mented by careful management. 


Combination Enlarging. 


At the last meeting of the South London Photo- 
graphic Society Mr. W. E. White, a member, gave 
a practical demonstration ої‘ Combination Enlarg- 
ing on Bromide Paper." Mr. White said he thought 
the method he adopted was the simplest of all for 
beginners, and depended upon the fact that develop- 
ment of a properly exposed bromide print seemed 
to come to a dead stop at a certain ponr He 
proceeded to combine three negatives (foreground, 
distant bills, and clouds). A test strip of exposures 
was taken for the foreground, then for the second 
and third negatives, but in these latter cases the 
tests were made on bromide paper wbich had been 
wetted with developer and rinsed in water. With 
the data thus obtained the combination print was 
put in hand. Exposure was made for the fore- 
ground negative, shading the parts not required 
with a piece of card ; then the print was developed, 
rinsed, and replaced we on the enlarging easel. 
The negative containing the distance was then 
focussed (through the yellow cap, of course) in the 
required position—which was an easy matter as, 
of course, the first part of the print was visible— 
and exposure made, shading the parts not required 
as before; this in turn was developed. The same 
routine was adopted with regard to the sky. A 
very pleasing picture was the result, without any 
evidence of the joins. The whole secret of success 
depends upon giving just the right exposure for 
each section of the print, proper rinsing out of the 
developer to avoid stains, and judicious shading. 
The developer used was Azol. 


The Hackney Syllabus and Others. 


The Hackney Photographic Society have arranged 
a very excellent syllabus of events for April, May, 
and June, with several competitions that have 
interesting titles; for instance, ‘“ Barges and 
Shipping," °“ Still Life," * A Child or Children at 
Play," None of these subjects would even cause 
a possible doubt or suspicion in the mind of an ultra- 
restrictionist. The demonstrations and lectures 
arranged are equally suitable for the season. The 
receipt of the Hackney syllabus reminds me that 
many more societies will issue their summer syllabus 
during the latter part of the month of Ар, апа 
I should like one from each society. It helps me 
wonderfully in keeping matters up to date, and no 
society loses anything in the exercise of this little 
courtesy. If you are not issuing a printed syllabus, 
write and tell me what you as a live society are 
doing. 


The Camera Ciub (17, John Street, Adelphi, W.C.).— The 
programme of the club has been extendcd, and fixtures arranged 
On Thursday, April 19, Dr. Emile Butaye will 


until May 3. 
give a lecture entitled '' Y pres." 


Photography." 
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The next meeting of the Royal Photographic Society (35, 
Russell Square, London, W.C.) will be held on April 17, when 
Mrs. І. I. Veeley will lecture on “Some Aspects of Animal 
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A SUBSTANTIAL ADAPTER. 


ANY amateurs will no doubt find 

the need for economy in their 
hobby during these strenuous times, 
especially in plates. Substantial adapters 
are somewhat expensive, and in some 
cases difficult to obtain. Cardboard 
adapters are not very substantial at the 
best. The following is an inexpensive 
method of making wood adapters for 
use in double dark slides of the fixed 
division type. It has the advantage of 
being a thoroughly substantial and neat 
article when finished. 

The wood used is three-ply, obtainable 
from any grocer for a few pence in the 
form of a small empty tea chest, care 
being taken that the three-ply wood 
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consists of three even thicknesses of 
about 1-16th in. each. | 

Assuming it is desired to adapt quarter- 
plates to 5 by 4 slides: cut the requisite 
pieces of wood to the exact size of 5 by 4 
plates, strip off the top layer of wood 
entirely, this is easily done with a pen- 
knife, smooth down with sandpaper, 
leaving a 5 by 4 two-ply sheet. The 
layer which is to form the back of adapter 
should have the grain running the length- 
way of the piece, this prevents any warp- 
ing in the finished article. 

Place a quarter-plate negative in the 
centre of the two-ply sheet, and, allowing 
a little play, mark round the space after- 
wards to be cut out to allow the plate to 
sink. Carefully cut round the marks to 
the depth of one layer, and remove the 
wood in the centre; this forms a rebate, 
allowing the plate to fit in and rest flush 
with the surrounding frame of wood 
(fig. 1). | uu 

A strip of thin brass, ] in. wide by 
34 in. long, is now fitted by the means 
of three small screws— holes having been 
drilled and countersunk— to the bottom 
end of adapter, and overlapping by 4 in. 
the rebate occupied by the end of quarter- 
plate. 

Two small turn-buttons, also cut from 
thin brass and drilled, are now fitted to 
the top end (fig. 2); these fittings hold 
the plate firmly in position, and allow of 


Short articles оп home-made 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND Р. М. 
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and photographs. 
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Home Workers. 


apparatus or accessories of а 


are invited 


easy removal without taking the adapter 
{тот the slide. The whole is now com- 
pleted by blacking over with any of the 
mixtures often quoted in this journal for 
the purpose. 

Adapters for the bookform double dark 
slides are made quite as satisfactorily by 
using the three-ply wood intact, rebating 
both outside layers, the inside layer form- 


ing the division. J. B. P. W. 
— > 
A HOME-MADE CONDENSERLESS 
ENLARGER. 


HAVE experimented with a large 

variety of condenserless enlargers, 
and am now making some very successful 
enlargements with the one I here describe. 
The following sizes are intended for a 
quarter-plate enlarger. 

The body is made out of a baking 
powder tin, costing at the grocer's about 
8d. : its diameter is six inches, and length 
is about twenty inches. The lid should 
have a hole (a) cutinto it 44 by 3} in. А 
wooden carrier is next made (b) which, 
though difficult to describe, is quite easilv 
made; this carrier is then fitted to the lid 
over the hole made in it, and fastened 
with a few small screws. The other end 
of the tin has a small hole, one inch in 
diameter, for the lamp socket to go in ; 
the lamp socket should have attached a 
few yards of suitable flexible wire and an 
adapter, which fits the other socket. 
№ All now required is a piece of ground 
glass or flashed opal which is to fit intc 
the lid, on the inside of the tin, in such a 
manner as not to fall in when the lid is 
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CHEAP DISHES, 


HE cheap forms of baking tins, to be 

bought for a few pence from any 
large oilman or  ironmonger will be 
found to make very serviceable photo- 
graphic trays for certain purposes, such 
as fixing, washing, etc. They may be 
given one coat of Brunswick black, or 
even white bath enamel if so preferred, 
after which they may be tested as to 
their liquid-holding quality. Any small 
leaks may be stopped up with white lead 
or putty, and a further coat of Brunswick 
black or enamel given, and when this is 
thoroughly dry the surface may be 
lightly sandpapered, and succeeded by a 
third. The cost of such dishes is very 
small, and they have the advantage of 
being nearly unbreakable. They will 
stand a lot of hard wear, and in this 
period of economy this note will doubt- 
less find favour with those who are 
striving to both preach and practise the 
same. F. 

OH 


A SIMPLE FUNNEL. 


ANY workers use an ordinary pint 

or quart wine bottle for the storage 
of their hypo solution, and it is not an 
easy matter to get the crystals into the 
bottle through the narrow mouth. Of 
course, the proper way is to use a glass 
funnel, but many users very wisely 
believe in keeping hypo entirely to itself, 
and quite apart from their other materials 
and utensils where even a trace of it 
would do irreparable harm. It is quite 
an easy matter to make a funnel from 
a piece of fairly stiff paper, and to insert 
this into the mouth of the bottle—slip- 
ping a small elastic band round its upper 
part to prevent the “ funnel" from un- 
rolling—through which the crystals may 
be poured without the waste that so 
often attends the operation, and which, 
considering the price that even humble 
hypo has risen to, should be avoided 
entirely. The present writer, while in- 
tending these funnels for solid forms of 
chemicals, has used them with every 
success for solutions, as the appliance 
may be thrown away after use. So it 
will be seen that, for the present time at 


fastened on, and a powerful lamp of 
suitable voltage, one of about roo candle 
power will be about right for most 
amateur needs ; but a more powerful may 
be, of course, used if desired. 

Screw the body firmly on a board as 
shown. Place a negative in the carrier, 
turn on the light, fasten on the lid, and 
place the camera in front of the negative ; 
cover with a cloth to stop out unwanted 
side light, and all then is ready for making 
the picture. 

The cost of making is as follows: 
baking powder tin, 6 by 20 in., 8d. ; 
100-candle-power lamp, 4s. 3d. ; adapter, 
socket and wire, 3s. 9d. ; ground glass, 
6d.; wood, etc., for carrier, 6d. Total, 
9s. 84. 
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any rate, there is no пес‹! for anyone to 
spend moncy on extra fittings of this 
description provided he has a supply of 
fairly good stiff paper. KR. M. Г. 
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HAVE YOU OBTAINED 
YOUR COPY OF 


* PHOTOGRAMS 
of the YEAR id 
YET? 
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BROMOIL FOR BEGINNERS .—(II.) 


N ‘Notes for No- 
vices ” for last week 
a brief description of 
the bromoil process 
was given, includ- 
ing instructions for 
the preparation of a 
bromide print for 
conversion into a 
bromoil. 

To recapitulate : 
The bromide print 
is bleached in a 
specially prepared 
| bleaching bath; this 
removes the black and white image 
of the print but leaves the gela- 
tine film on the paper in the right 
condition for receiving oily pigment 
applied with a brush. The manner in 
which it is applied is described in the 
following Notes. А reliable formula 
for making the bleaching bath was 
given last week, and the process was 
taken to the point where the print, 
having been bleached, fixed and 
washed, is laid on a pad of wet blotting- 
paper (with the surface of the gelatine 
blotted of superfluous moisture) rcady 
for the application of the pigment. 

The pigments or '' inks '' are sold in 
collapsible tubes similar to the ordinary 
oil colours used by artists. They are 
obtainable from many dealers who 
specialise in oil and bromoil materials, 
but we can recommend either Messrs. 

Griffins, of Kingsway, London, W.C.2, 
or Messrs. J. A. Sinclair and Co., 
54, Haymarket, London, S.W.1. Both 
these firms specialise in materials for 
the oil and bromoil processes, and can 
supply all that is necessary in the 
way of inks, brushes and pigmenting 
trays. For the beginner two tubes of 

oil pigment will be sufficient—a black 
and a brown, say burnt umber. Later, 
when you get more at home with the 
process and wish to secure different 
effects, the colour range of your 

palette may be increased and other 
colours included. But we do not 
recommend a great variety of positive 
colours in any case, unless you are 
trying bromoil in colours; that is to 
say, endeavouring to reproduce a 


scene in a number of natural colours. 
In the ordinary way a monochrome 
bromoil in either black, sepia, brown- 
black, or blue-black will give as much 
variation in effect as can be regarded 
as desirable for pictorial purposes. 

In addition to a couple of tubes of 
pigment, two or three pigmenting 
brushes will be needed. It is as well 
to provide the right kind of tools at 
the outset rather than endeavour to 
potter along with inadequate or make- 
shift brushes, which, under no circum- 
stances, will give complete satisfaction. 
Both the process, the resulting picture, 
and the temper of the bromoiler will 
suffer unless the process is conducted 
on the right lines from the start. 
The brushes that are employed are 
specially made of black springy hair 
and are dome-shaped at the ends, with 
somewhat short hairs ; that is to say, 
the extreme ends of the brushes are 
spread out larger than the part that is 
fastened to the handle. This gives a 
stub-ended appearance which enables 
them to be used with a direct, nearly 
vertical, dabbing action. The end or 
working base of the brush should be 
smooth to the touch,almost like a little 
round pad of velvet. Most of the 
brushes have the ends cut at an angle, 
so that instead of the dabbing action 
being direct up and down, a slight 
forward and downward motion can be 
imparted. The brush is shaped practi- 
cally like a horse’s hoof, and the action 
of a horse’s hoof striking the ground 
when walking describes, more or less, 
the action of the bromoil brush when 
pigmenting. 

We suggest that the three brushes 
obtained by the beginner should be 
an inch, half an inch, and a quarter 
of an inch in diameter across the end. 
If you can afford it, buy a bigger one 
still, as the big brushes are more easy 
to work and produce a finer finish 
when broad masses are being dealt 
with. 

In addition to the ink and brushes, 
a little medium will be necessary. 
This can be ordinary oil painters’ 
megilp or, as some bromoil workers 
prefer, litho varnish, which must be 


used very sparingly. In most cases, 
however, the ink is supplied in tubes 
of the right consistency for immediate 
use; that is, it is a little stiffer than 
ordinary artists’ oil colour. If it 
is too stiff owing to its being slightly 
dried up, a little megilp should be 
added to soften it. The litho varnish 
has a tendency to make the pigment 
work more stiffly. 

A flat piece of glass or opal is re- 
quired for use as a palette. An old 
glass negative makes ап excellent 
palette after the film has been cleaned 
off. If this piece of clear glass is placed 
on a Sheet of white paper, it enables 
the appearance of the ink to be judged 
better. These items, together with the 
pigmenting pad made of wet blotting 
paper, as described last week, are 
practically all the accessories necessary 
for the production of the finished 
bromoil. | 

To start pigmenting, squeeze а 
little of the pigment from the tube on 
to the palette. We will assume that 
you are using black. Also on another 
corner of the palette deposit a little 
spot of megilp. Now observe the sur- 
face of the bleached print which is 
lying on the pad. This should have no 
obvious traces of water upon its sur- 
face, as any splashes or beads of 
moisture which may be left there will 
prevent the application of the pigment 
at that spot, and should be carefully 
blotted off. The surface of the print, 
when viewed at an angle, should show 
a very good indication of the picture, 
the high lights being shiny and the 
shadows dull, representing those por- 
tions of the film which have absorbed 
water in greater or less degree, as 
described in last week's '' Notes." 
The parts that have absorbed most 
water, i.e. the high lights, will naturally 
refuse to take the greasy pigment 
more than those parts which have not 
absorbed much water, i.e. the shadows. 
With a strong subject the picture 
should still be visible in a faint 
brownish-grey tone. . 

A little of the pigment is now taken 
up on the tip of an old thin table 
knife, which should be kept for the 
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purpose. although a proper artist's 
palette knife would be better. This 
is smeared on the palette, and if the 
ink is very stiff a little of the megilp 
is smeared with it. The largest pig- 
menting brush is taken and held 
between the thumb and the two first 
fingers of the right hand. To arrive 
at the correct method of holding the 
brush, pick it up half-way down the 
handle and hold it lightly in the same 
position that you would a pen or pencil 
for writing or drawing. Then tilt it 
in the fingers so that, instead of the 
wooden end pointing back over your 
shoulder, the handle becomes vertical, 
with the head of the brush pointing 
straight down. The thumb should be 
straight and at right angles to the shaft 
of the brush, the first finger slightly 
bent, and the second finger nearly 
straight. The brush should not be 
gripped by the fingers, but held poised 
in the finger tips. This, with slight 
modifications, is the correct position 
in which to hold the bromoil brush, 
coupled with the slight forward dab- 
bing action that is assisted by the hoof- 
shaped cut of the brush itself. 

Dab the brush on to the smear of 
pigment on the palette, and keep on 
dabbing until a level tone has been 
produced on this part of the palette. 
Do not dab too hard— just а “© pecking” 
action that will enable the extreme 
tips of the hairs to get well covered 
with pigment. After dabbing for a 
little while, it will be found that the 
ink which was spread on the palette 
has been largely taken up and evenly 
distributed over the surface of the 
brush. Now start pigmenting the 
print with the brush fully charged. 
Choose a portion of the subject which 
you know contains a shadow in juxta- 


position with a high light, and pigment. 


just at this spot. If the bleached 
print is in proper condition, the ink 
of the right consistency, and the 
dabbing action correctly performed, 
it will be found that the ink imme- 
diately adheres to the shadow portion 
and distinctly refuses to stick to thc 
high lights. Hence the choice of this 
particular spot, as it will clear your 
mind at once as to what is going to 
happen. If the instructions given so 
far have been carried out carefully, 
there is not the least reason why the 
pigmenting performance should not be 
successfully accomplished at the first 
time of asking. 

The process consists now merely of 
transferring a sufficiency of the pig- 
ment from the palette to the surface 
of the print. This sounds simple 
enough, and after a very little practice 
it is so. The skill of the bromoil 
worker, however, develops with his 
increased practice until he is able by 
judicious brush action and the appli- 
cation of more or less pigment to build 
up or “ physically develop ” the image 
in any desired place that the composi- 
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tion may demand. It will be found 
that a slow '' pressing ' movement of 
the brush will deposit more pigment, 
and if dealing with a shadow the more 
the brush charged with pigment is 
applied with this caressing action to 
this part of the print, the heavier the 
tone will become. Оп the contrary, 
a quick “ hopping” movement, in 
which the brush is literally '' hopped ” 
or bounced smartly on to the surface 
of the print, will remove the pigment ; 
so that with this means of control it 
is quite possible to lighten or darken 
any particular tone or mass of tones 
in any part of the print at will. 

Care should be taken when approach- 
ing the edges of the print not to get 
the brush wet by letting it work over 
the edge on to the damp blotting- 
paper. Otherwise, if this part of the 
wet brush is transferred to the print 
it will immediately remove the pig- 
ment already applied and the work will 
have to be done over again. It is 
always as well, therefore, when making 
a bromide enlargement for the purpose 
of bromoiling, to allow a little margin 
to the print that need not be pig- 
mented. 

Two points that the beginner has to 
remember when pigmenting a bromoil 
are—first, do not be in too great a 
hurry. Do not imagine that it is 
possible without a considerable amount 
of practice and knowledge to apply 
the pigment so rapidly to the surface 
of the print that a finished picture can 
be produced in less than no time. 
Secondly, do not be afraid to apply 
plenty of pigment, provided, of course, 
that it has been well smoothed down 
to a level tint on the palette before 
reaching the surface of the print. If 
this is not done, the print when dry 
will be very disappointing and look 
thin, yellow in tone, and gritty ; 
whereas if plenty of pigment is applied 
and the surface of the print is thor- 
oughly well ‘‘ worked,” a smooth, even 
texture of tone should be produced that 
will dry with a fine surface, retaining 
a complete range of gradation. Do 
not be afraid, therefore, when pig- 
menting the print to go over the 
surface again and again with just a 
trace of ink on the brush. This con- 
stant and steady action all over the 
surface will gradually fine up all 
irregularities and allow the pull of 
the bleached image beneath to assert 


itself. Use the largest brush as much 
as possible for applying the ink. 
Keep the smaller ones for ''clearing 


ир” high lights by hopping or for 
placing local touches of tone. 

When using a new brush, and at 
other times also, it will frequently 
be found that hairs and specks of 
grit and fluff, etc., get on to the surface 
of the print, and for the time being 
mar the work. No attempt should be 
made, however, to remove these whilst 
working on the damp surface with the 
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pigment, as there is always a danger of 
spoiling the work and injuring the 
delicate gelatine film. Unless the hair 
or other foreign matter can be lifted 
off very easily with a touch of the 
brush itself, leave it where it is until 
the print is dry, when it will be found 
possible to remove all these flaws very 
readily indeed. 

After the pigment has been applied, 
the print should be lifted from the wet 
pad and placed on a sheet of clean dry 
blotting-paper to harden overnight in 
a warm room free from dust, or pinned 
up by the corners in the same way 
as with a wet bromide enlargement, 
taking particular care that nothing 
comes in contact with the pigmented 
surface, as it can be very easily 
damaged ог smeared. The drying 
process can be hastened considerably 
if the print is pinned up to dry over a 
mantel of a fireplace in which a good 
fire or gas-stove is burning, so that the 
print comes in a direct current of 
warm air. In this way it is frequently 
pos ibly to dry a bromoil print in an 
evening. Otherwise if this cannot be 
accomplished, it is as well to allow at 
least twenty-four hours to elapse 
before attempting to touch the surface, 
or the pigment will not have had time 
to set and may easily be abraded. 
Under ordinary circumstances it will 
take two or three days for the pigment 
to dry quite hard, but before that 
happens a little attention may be paid 
the print for the removal of hairs and 
foreign matter referred to above. 
These can be neatly picked or scratched 
off with a small lancet or lancet- 
point (used for retouching), which is 
obtainable from photographic dealers 
and sold for the purpose. Small irregu- 
larities can be very gently scraped 
down with the keen edge of the little 
blade, used at right angles to the sur- 
face of the paper, and finally, when the 
dark spots have been cleared away, 
any light spots can be filled in witha 
small sable or camel-hair brush and a 
little Indian ink, which should be 
worked down with water to a light 
tint to match the general tone of the 
print. Little touches here and there 
will level the surface up, and the print 
should then be allowed to harden still 
further before trimming and mounting 
in the usual way. 


EW READERS of 
“The А. P. & P. N.” 
should note that each of the 


Beginners’ articles is complete 
in itself, but the entire series 
forms a highly instructive guide 
for the Amateur Photographer. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. 
MATION 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to the Я 


ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 


will be freely given, and correspondents will 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


Editor, THE 


РнотосвАРНІС News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 2, and marked “ Query " or '* Criticism ’’ on the outside. 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Acid Fixing Bath. 

Can you tell me how to make a solution of 

potass. metabisulphite, which I can add to a 

4 oz. per pint of hypo to make an acid fixing 

bath for gaslight prints? etc. 

C. J. G. (Farnborough). 
Your better plan will be to add то gr. 

of dry potass. metabisulphite to each 
ounce of your stock solution of (4 oz. per 
pint) hypo. If this be crushed to powder 
it will dissolve in a few minutes. Of if 
you must have a solution you can dissolve 
} oz. of metabisulphite in 3 oz. water, 
and add } oz. of the solution to 4 oz. of 
your stock hypo solution. 


Clouds. 
My cloud negatives hitherto have been over- 
exposed. Should I stop down and give longer 
exposure ? Should the meter light be taken 
in sunlight or shadow? I have been using a 
Кї filter; would K2 be better? Do you 
recommend panchromatic plates for sunset ? 
Is there a loss of atmosphere with panchromatic 
plates ? etc. E. M. S. (Bath). 
In general the light and shade contrasts 
of clouds are considerably less than 
generally supposed. What is commonly 
called a ‘‘ black ” cloud is a very long way 
from black, as may be seen by holding at 
arm's length a bit of black velvet, cloth, 
etc., and comparing with '' black ” cloud, 
Most cloud negatives are over-developed, 
and not infrequently under-exposed. 
Compared with the land, etc., part, the 
sky and cloud is more frequently over 
than under contrasted. If you are over- 
exposing give a shorter exposure—or stop 
down, or both. Let the meter face the 
cloud and sky being photographed. А 
K2 wil give a more contrasty result. 
This, for cloud and sky, is generally better 
than Kı. Panchromatics are always as 
good as, and generally better than, ortho. 
plates; for sunset reds, etc., the pan. 
plate is better, but for many—perhaps 
most—sky and cloud effects the ortho. 
plate does excellently well. If either a pan. 
or an ortho. plate be used with a screen 
which cuts out too much blue, the plate 
is over-corrected or over-compensated, 
and a loss of atmospheric effect is quite 
likely. But this obviously is more the 
fault of the user than of the plate itself ; 
any good thing can be used, misused, or 
abused. In general the most attractive 
cloud effects are those taken with the lens 
pointing more or less towards the sun or 
. chief light; and while these, as cloud 
prints only, are often very beautiful, 


nevertheless they are, for the most part, 
the least useful or suitable for combina- 
tion printing. A dramatic sky and cloud 
effect can only be desirably used with an 
exceptionally simple and quiet—almost 
featureless land or sea part. The chief 
thing of all to “ go ” for in cloud and sky 
photography is extreme delicacy of light 
and shade. In nature this is infinite. 


Toning, ete. 
(1) In Ferguson's copper toning process the 
two solutions must be mixed before using. 
Can this mixture be bottled and used again ? 
(2) I am enclosing а blue-toned platino-inatt 


print. Had it been printed deeper would the 
blue be darker? (3) Can 1 tone Velox gaslight 
blue ? : A. J. J. (Wolverton). 


(т) As far as our experience goes, the 
mixed bath does not keep, but the two 
stock solutions may be kept separately. 
(2) The print sent is not very satisfactory. 
It is more a stain all over than a tone, 
in the usual sense of the term. The high 
lights are all stained blue. The darker the 
print the deeper the blue; but the same 
kind of blue— not a ‘‘ bluer blue." (3) In 
general, gaslight papers do not respond to 
toning so readily as do bromide papers. 
You can best answer this question your- 
self by trying the experiment. 


Exposure, Portraiture, ete. 
(1) The focal-plane metre gives half the expo- 
sure indicated by B meter. (2) Can the stand 
or tank method, of development be used to 
advantage with flashlight portraits? (3) 1 
use Imperial plates; which is best for por- 
traiture by day or flash light? Is the peu 
sensitive ortho. better for flashlight (4) 
What sort of lamp should be used in the dark- 
room ? Will the cheap hock bottle kind with 
candle be safe? (5) And how near dare one 


go when filling slides ? 
.D. C. (Liverpool). 


(1) You will find these aids reliable. 
The focal-plane shutter gives a higher 
degree of efficiency. (2) Yes; why not? 
The less any plates are exposed to any 
dark-room light until fixed the better. 
(3) Use the brand of plates with which 
you are most familiar. You are more likely 
to get better results with a plate you 
know than with a strange plate, even of 
higher speed. (4) The orange or hock- 
bottle type is only suitable for slow 
ordinary process or lantern plates. The 
most comfortable and safest dark-room 
light is the green safe-light. (5) Depends 
on the plates, time, etc. But it is far 
better to load and unload in total dark- 
ness. This is easily learnt in a few minutes 
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by practising with old negatives while the 
eyes are (honestly) kept shut all the time. 
Shutter, Developer. 
(1) Occasionally my shutter gives 1-100th for 
T. or B. exposures, etc. (2) Сап you give me 


formula for stainless pyro developer ? 
R. T. W. (Worksop). 


For “ B." press the bulb sharply, and 
keep it pressed. For “ T." compress the 
bulb sharply, and as sharply let it;go 
again. If this still fails to give you the 
needed effect, you had better consult the 
firm whose name the camera bears. (2) 
This is chiefly a question of using enough 
sulphite or other preservative. The 
formula which we use perhaps more 
frequently than any other is: (A) Potass. 
metabisulphite 12 gr.. soda sulphite 
9o gr., pyro 25 gr., water to 2 oz. (В) 
Soda carbonate } oz., soda sulphite 4 oz., 
water to тб oz. Use water that has been 
boiled and allowed to cool. In making 
up А do not add the pyro till the other 
solids are dissolved. То mix a developer 
take І drm. A, and add т oz of B. 


Sunset, Moonlight. 

I have a No. 2 Brownie. Is it possible to take 

sunset pictures with it; what stop and expo- 

sure ? Is it possible to take street scenes or 

buildings by moonlight ; what exposure is 

needed ? Does the same exposure do for 

portraits by moonlight ? etc. 

Н. R. (Birmingham). 

Sunset pictures are certainly possible ; 
no definite exposure can be stated, as at 
sunset a few minutes earlier or later 
make a good deal of difference. But as 
a very rough guide, say 1 sec. with F/8, 
for sky, cloud, and distant landscape only. 
A strect scene, buildings, etc., by light 
of full moon would probably take some- 
thing like half an hour with F/8. You 
will thus see that portraiture by moon- 
light is hardly within the range of prac- 
tical politics. 
Lens. 
Would it be possible to fit a Ross Xpres lens 

to another shutter, and still be interchangeable 

by simple unscrewing ? etc. 

T. W. J. L. (Stirling). 

In all probability yes, but you had 
better put the work into the hands of 
the lens maker. We quite catch your 
idea, and had the same end accom- 
plished -with another lens in our case by 
the simple expedient of having a second 
lens tube made, so that the change was 
made by shifting the lens cells only. 


—— x تج ی‎ em 
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Home-made Apparatus. 


The inventive amateur, about whom I had something to say 
last week, occasionally finds a sympathetic spirit in the manu 
facturer--and occasionally he doesn't. The reason why he 
doesn't was stated in my hearing the other night by a manu- 
facturer of some enterprise. He said that the amateur brought 
forward a most valuable and interesting piece of home-made 
apparatus, constructed from nursery or kitchen loot. It was 
admirable as the work of an amateur for his own use, but a 
manufacturer could scarcely place an exact replica of that 
apparatus in his catalogue. He must re-design the two knitting 
needles and the piece of soap, and perhaps spend a considerable 
amount of money in producing an article the original workable 
model of which might have been made for fourpence (excluding 
labour at professional rates). He perhaps made twelve of 
these appliances, sold two while the boom was at its height, 
and then found that the inventor had made an improvement. 
resulting in the scrapping of the remaining ten, which served 
him as horrible examples for the rest of his lifetime. 


The inventors Lament. 


Seeing that the above is the manufacturer's point of view, 
it seems only fair to give the point of view of the inventive 
amateur who replied to him. In his opinion the reason why 
British industry lagged behind was because of the commercial 
distrust of the inventor. That was true of everything, from 
photographic plateholders to aeroplanes and high speed steel. 
British manufacturers were generally so mortally aíraid of the 
crank—they sat in such shivering dread of him— that when 
an inventor knocked at their office door they retreated within 
themselves and rejected everything offhand without examina- 
tion. The difference in America and Germany and France was 
that in those countries the manufacturers examined the new 
invention first and then rejected it. The laughter at this point 
caused the speaker to recast his statement and say that in 
those happy countries where the manufacturers were more 


open-minded as to suggestions, what they did was to reject ` 


the apparatus first and then examine it. But we know what 


he meant. 


Talking of Inventions. 


Our Allies across the Atlantic ought to make the war more 
interesting as well as speed it up, for by their own showing 
they are the most inventive people that the sun ever shone 
upon. I have been looking over the annual report of their 
Secretary of the Interior (who must not be confused with the 
Food Dictator in this country). He writes: '' During the past 
fifty years the people of the United States have uttered two- 
thirds of all the revolutionary and epoch-making inventions of 
the world." And there for sure are the fifty great inventions 
of the last half-century listed for you to see, and the Secre- 
tary's statement is shown to be an under-estimate, for actually 
more than two-thirds of them are American in origin. Only the 
Secretary's modesty prevented him from putting the proportion 
as high as it really is. Actually thirty-six of the fifty originated 
in the American imagination, and of the measly remainder, 
four were British, three were German, onc—- wireless telegraphy— 
was Italian, and the other six were bestowed in equal parts on 
France, Austria, and Sweden. 


Whose Idea ? 


It is noteworthy that the United States goes the whole hog 
so far as the cinematograph is concerned. It was in the United 
States that Hyatt invented celluloid, Eastman the transparent 
photographic film, and Edison the cinematograph itself. These 
count for three among the fifty epoch-making inventions. Well, 
I suppose we must concede to the United States the invention of 
celluloid and of roll film, and it may also be admitted that if 
it had not been for celluloid and roll film we could hardly have 
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had the cinematograph. Yet there are some who 

would dispute Edison's claim to this instrument, 

and put a word in for Lumiere of Paris. And 

if you were to include colour photography — 

which this list doesn't —among the great inventions, you would 
have to go to Paris again. 


Humane Subjects. 


The London County Council often has some curious things on 
its agenda paper—a document I survey every fortnight with 
the weirdest anticipations. The latest of these agendas, for 
instance, contains particulars of the fees which are to be paid 
to instructors at the Council's institutes. I notice that the 
instructor in art—the kind of art is not specified—is to be 
paid 7s. 6d. for an attendance of three hours, and exactly the 
same sum is to be paid the instructor in boxing. This places 
art and boxing on the same plane, but following immediately 
upon this I find that the instructor in “ humane subjects ” is to 
receive ten shillings. The implication is that neither art nor 
boxing is a humane subject. I can understand art being ruled 
out as not humane, but what is the matter with boxing anyway? ' 


Revolution. 


The revolutionary movement spreads apace in the most 
unlikely quarters. The stormy banner was raised the other 
evening at a demonstration of the oil pigment process. The 
demonstrator began inking up behind a battery of dishes which 
effectually screened the mysteries from the vulgar view. Then 
from the back of the room an insurgent voice was heard : “ Can 
we not come up and stand around the table and see what is 
going on ?" It is not too much to say that a thrill of alarm 
passed through the whole assembly. Each man looked at his 
neighbour as though this were the end of all things. The 
chairman was sympathetic, but was bound by official proce- 
dure. The secretary was kind but firm. It could not be done. 
The sanctities would be violated. The member who had made 
the demand stood up and advanced a pace or two, but he ven- 
tured no nearer than some four yards’ breadth from the holy 
of holies. Nobody else moved a syllable. And the demon- 
stration proceeded in silence save for the little dabbings of the 
brush. 


The Rushing Vacuum. 


The following is a bona-fide extract from a letter which a 
London X-rav tube manufacturer received the other day from 
a provincial dealer : “ We put on the tube, which at first seemed 
to be quite hard. We then heard a sharp crack, and found that 
all the vacuum had rushed out "' ! 


Double Benefit. 


'" Membership of a photographic society results in a broaden- 
ing of the mind.’’—- Ariel " in “ Among the Societies.” 


He says, to belong to a camera club 
Is good, for it broadens the mind, 
So many a wrinkle, so many a rub 
May you get if you're that way inclined. 


Yet it does something more you should equally laud : 
Such membership— so it is said 

Not only results in the mind growing broad, 
But prevents any swelling of head. 


TO BUY, SELL, OR EXCHANGE А 
CAMERA, LENS, OR ACCESSORIES, 
see Supplement pages 6-7. 
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THE SHADY SIDE. | | . EE By F C Swett. 
The original of this picture received an award in the Canterbury Camera Club's Exhibition. (See page 260.) 
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Last year, as our readers are aware, we held a very 
successful exhibition at THE A. P. Little Gallery of a 
selection of the prize pic- 
THE SECOND EXHiBITION tures from the Weekly 
OF ЧА. P." PRIZE PRINTS. Competitions of the pre- 
ceding year. The exhibition 
not only proved a great success, but demonstrated the 
extraordinary high quality of the work submitted week 
by week for our judgment and 
award. A second exhibition of 
the prize pictures will be opened 
at THE A. P. Little Gallery, 52, 
Long Acre, W.C.2, on Monday, 
April 30, the pictures being 
selected from the prize winners 
in the competitions during the 
past twelve months. Visitors will 
thus have ап opportunity of 
again inspecting the original prints 
to which prizes have been awarded, 
and to compare them with the 
reproductions and criticisms which 
have appeared from time to time 
in the pages of THE A. P. The 
exhibition, : incidentally, will indi- 
cate that there has been no falling 
off in either quality or quantity 
of the entries in this extremely 
popular competition. The exhibi- 
tion will remain open daily from 
IO a.m. to 6 p.m. (Tuesday and Saturday afternoons 
excepted), and admission is free. 


Some very warm tributes to the work of Dr. Atkin 
Swan as photographic instructor to the Royal Flying 
Corps, and good physician as well, 

THE HYDRAZINE were paid by Major Colin Campbell 
PLATE IN ITALY. at the Camera Club the other evening. 
It is not merely that he has helped to 

make the photographic service of our aviators so won- 
derfullv efficient as it is, but he has impressed his genial 
personality upon the whole corps, alike in aerodrome 
and hospital. Dr. Swan gave a lecture on various places 
in Italy which he had visited, and showed some photo- 
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graphic records, from Ravenna and elsewhere, of rare 
buildings which have since been destroyed by German 
vandalism. Incidentally he expatiated on the virtues 
of the hydrazine plate, which he has used in the Italian 
sunshine in order to get transparency in the shadows 
while the high lights remained unclogged. He said that 
the most he had ever over-exposed without doing harm . 
was between 450 and 500 times, and that the negative 
was so amenable to treatment that '' it almost squeaked 
in the dish when it was done.”’ 


At the demonstration of the oil process given at the 
Royal Photographic Society recently, апа briefly 
reported in the last issue, Mr. John H. Gear, . 
THE оп. the President, had some interesting remarks 
PROCESS. to make on his own experiences with this 
medium. He considers that in the oil 
pigment process there is not much latitude in gradation. 
Exposure to the sun, which had been recommended by 
the demonstrator, was very risky indeed ; the gradation 
was far better when the exposure was to diffused day- 
light. By the oil pigment process, sensitised on the sur- 
face only and not by immersion, his exposure averaged 
from five to ten minutes in best diffused summer light. 
M. Demachy got results with an exposure of two minutes 
to diffused light, but Demachy used much thinner 
negatives than any he had ever seen. Mr. Gear con- 
sidered that the delicacy obtainable in oil pigment was 
greater than that obtainable in bromoil, except in 
the case of one or two workers with 
the latter, whom he had seen work- 
ing bromoil very delicately, that is 
to say, building up the tones, in- 
stead of covering the whole of the 
print with pigment and then “ hop- 
ping ” it off. 


Much excellent flower work has 
been done by artificial light, and 
as some of our 
readers may be 
limited to evening 
leisure, a word or 
two on a topic deserving much 
more notice than space here per- 
mits may be acceptable. 


(1) Gaslight: One mantle, 
five feet from subject, three 
feet above camera and table 
level; non-filter plate; F/8; 
white card reflector ; exposure, three minutes. 

(2) Magnesium ribbon : Eighteen inches of ribbon 


on one side, six inches on the other, both at two feet 
from the subject ; F/8; non-filter plate. 


(3) Flashlight: S. R. plate; F/16; twenty to 
twenty-five grains of powder at six feet. 


ог -епі 


INDOOR FLOWER 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


On the whole preference may be given to the ribbon 
method, as it admits of more contro] (may be moved 
about during exposure, permits choice of position and 
using two or more pieces, etc.), is cheaper and safer 
than the flash method. With care, results equal to those 
of daylight can be obtained, and the work abounds 
with interest. 
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[The writer of the 

fcllowing instructive 

and inspiring article 

on the management of 

XE a photographic society 

LUNA is the secretary of a 

Mas AM | Il ps well-known Midland 

Psu aed society that not only 

и, | M | IN has continued in a 

| fil TM | Wi flourishing condition, 

ul. MU MA. | due largely to the 

energy infused by the 

officials, but has re- 

cently held a very successful exhibition. What is 

possible in one part of the country should also be within 

the scope of societies in other parts, and we commend 

the statements that follow to every reader who js a 

member of a photographic club, and who is anxious 

| its continued progress in the present trying times.— 
D.] 


As secretary of a large and flourishing society which 
has not only increased its membership but also its 
income during the last two years, it may be of interest 
to some of the readers of THE А. P. AND P. N. to know 
how this has been brought about. 

Much has been written and said during the period 
of the war about the difficulties of society work in these 
strenuous times. Undoubtedly the obstacles to over- 
come are formidable and sometimes overpowering, 
but this is precisely where the test of the membership 
comes in. The society has got to be kept going, and if 
the members are withdrawn to join the ranks of those 
who are fighting for liberty, it behoves those who are 
left behind to see that new recruits are brought in to fill 
up the vacant places. These recruits must be workers, 
not necessarily of the foremost rank but enthusiasts 
whose modest attempts at pictorialism or technical 
photography must be encouraged by the experienced 
workers and directed into a more artistic channel. 

Now what does this mean ? Simply this : the president 
must be a worker, a member among the members, and 
not a mere figure-head. This may be all right in societies 
where the subscription is a guinea and upwards, but not 
when the society's books are open to receive anyone 
who is trying to improve the artistic side of his hobby. 

The president must be the first to foster a social 
element among the members. This social element 
Is the keynote of success, and too much emphasis cannot 
be laid upon the point. | 

Make your new members welcome at the first meeting 
they attend, and take them under your wing. Never 
let them mope about by themselves, as if they were 
wanted only for the benefit of their subscription. When 
they find that, whatever their social status, they are 
made welcome by one and all, who will meet them on 
the common platform of photographic interest, they 
will soon bring in their photographic friends to become 
members, 
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t HOW TO MAKE A PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 
FLOURISH IN WAR TIME. 


Special te “The A. P. & P. М." 
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Another important thing is to run weekly meetings 
if possible. It takes some doing in these times, when 
out-of-town lecturers will not venture abroad, but it 
pays. 

You will find that, whether the lecture is good, bad, 
or indifferent, the same thirty or forty enthusiasts tum 
up week by week, even if it is only to have a chat with 
their friends. The society in this manner.fills the 
function of a club. 

Vary your programme as much as possible with lec- 
tures, demonstrations, picture shows, slide evenings, 
competitions, etc. Often the item which appears to be 
most unattractive on the programme proves quite a 
popular subject, and has to be repeated the following 
winter. 

During the summer run fortnightly excursions, but 
let them be near home, so that the cost per head is not 
more than half a crown. This keeps the members 
together wonderfully, and during the winter a prize or 
two may be given for the best prints taken on these 
outings. Let me tell you what we give our members 
for the modest subscription of five shillings for town 
and half a crown for country members :— 


(т) Weekly meetings from October to April. 

(2) Use of a fine enlarging lantern free at members' 
homes. 

(3) Use of the projection lantern for private shows, 
etc. 

(4) Ап up-to-date library of nearly 300 volumes. 

(5) Three circulating folios which come round everv 
two months. 

(0) An annual exhibition, and sundry competitions 
in between. 

(7) Excursions fortnightly during the summer. 

(8) A monthly journal during the whole of the year, 
posted free to every member. 


Even with all these advantages and a carefully com; 
piled programme, we are able to keep within our income 
and also increase our balance at the bank. 

This year we have run a three days' exhibition in our 
own rooms and made quite a good profit, considering 
the times. But there must be that good fellowship 
amongst the members, or all the work of a secretary 
goes for nothing. If I may put it briefly, it amounts 
to this: your members should be regarded as the 
working committee for the society, and their advice 
and suggestions welcomed just as much as though they 
emanated from the official committee. 

Once during the session we give out of our funds a 
ladies' night, at which the members and friends assist 
and light refreshments are provided. We have now a 
membership of about 130, and every week sees an 
increase. 

Naturally the personnel of the society changes con- 
siderably every four or five years, and this is a vital 
reason why every new member should be taken in hand 
and given the necessary encouragement. А society 
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that caters йу for its best workers is soon going to lose 
ground. It is the young ones who will some day carrv 
the society on their shoulders, so “ grapple them to 
your soul with hoops of steel." 

This article is intended as a word of encouragement 
to those societies who are struggling gallantly to keep 
the flag flying during the abnormal conditions of to-day. 

There are no doubt many other societies quite as 
flourishing as the one referred to here, and which give 
their members as good or even better value for their 
money. If so, let them show less fortunate societies 
how to do it. It is only bv the strong stretching out a 
helping hand to the weak that the abyss which has 
yawned wide for three years will be successfully crossed. 

Photography is not dead, despite high prices and 
rigorous restrictions ; far from it. It is as lusty and 
strong as ever, but it will suffer if societies are allowed 
to close their doors. They must put their houses in order, 
and if they cannot maintain their membership near the 
normal by their present methods, let them carry out 
some of the ideas outlined here and study the “ Society 
Notes " in THE А. P. AND P. N. every week for fresh 
ideas for the next programme. Ask for new members 
at every meeting, and tackle everyone who is known to 
possess a camera. The local photographic chemists 
are a great help, and secure many excellent recruits, 
so keep in their good graces. If afterwards matters do 
not improve, there must be something radically wrong, 
and the remedy must be sought elsewhere. 


ت 


THE CANTERBURY CAMERA CLUB'S 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 


HE Canterbury Camera Club, with a long rccord of success- 

ful exhibitions to its credit (which signifies a high standard 

to keep up to), undeterred by adverse circumstances, and in 

spite of the absence of many members on “active service," 

has recently held again a most successful exhibition of mem- 

bers’ work. Old and new members rallied magnificently 

and vied with each other in friendly rivalry, thereby providing 
a splendid antidote to present-day troubles. 

The premicr award in the champion class was secured by 
Mr. G. T. Hobbis with a fine snow scene, entitled '' The Path,” 
Mr. W. Surry taking second place with “ A Bruges Canal." 
In Class A Chev. Н. de Stuers, working in conjunction with 
Mr. A. H. Dodman, gained special distinction for some por- 
traiture work of outstanding merit, a first award and a certi- 
ficate or hon. mention being accorded to this pair of clever 
workers. Others receiving well-merited awards in this section 
were Messrs. H. E. Philpot, F. H. B. Smith, and F. C. Snell. 

In Class B, which was for exhibitors who had not previously 
gained an award, Chev. H. de Stuers scored another striking 
success, being placed first for one picture, whilst his remaining 
exhibit was '' very highly commended.” Mr. C. С. McCarthy 
and Mr. H. W. Robinson, two promising new members, also 
took awards in this class. 

Entries were invited in Class C for contact prints by апу 
process but not to exceed half-plate in size. The number and 
variety of pictures in this division may perhaps be taken as 
prophetic of what may obtain generally if the paper restrictions 
are drawn still tighter. The first prize, a bronze plaque pre- 
sented by Mr. H. E. Philpot, was gained bv Mr. G. T. Hobbis, 
the second and third awards going to Messrs. W. V. Rogers and 
F. H. B. Smith respectively. 

In addition to those already referred to, certificates of hon. 
mention were also given (in the various classes) to Messrs. 
H. E. Philpot, G. T. Hobbis, H. L. Taylor (2), G. H. Allard, and 
Lieut. R. H. Goodsall. 

A feature of the opening evening was a criticism of the pic- 
tures on view Ьу Mr. J. Ogden, a vice-president of the club 
and principal of the well known Sidney Cooper School of Art. 

In addition to the large attendance upon this particular 
evening, there was a most gratifving number of visitors during 
the time the exhibition was open to the public. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


WHEN PRINT TRIMMING.- It is a matter of some difficulty 
when trimming prints, especially when wet upon a sheet of glass, 
using a print trimmer and cutting shape, to prevent the print 
slipping upon the polished surface during the operation, and so 
ruining the squareness of the cut. A good plan to prevent this 
is to take an old negative larger than the print to be trimmed, 
and to substitute it for the ordinary glass, film side up. It will 
be found that there is not the same tendency to slip when 
trimming as upon plain glass, especially after the film of the old 
negative has been well scored by the cutting knife. 

R. M. F. 


* * * * 


MAKING Woop WATERPROOF. — When a small piece" of 
woodwork for some repair or addition to our photographic kit 
is made, it is often necessary to make it waterproof. А very 
good way to do this cheaply and simply is to obtain a penny- 
worth of orange shellac from a chemist and dissolve this in a 
wide-mouthed bottle, with methylated spirit until it is of the 
consistency of thick cream. Those who follow the flat-rion 
method of dry mounting will already have this in hand. The 
wood to be treated is given a coat of the solution and allowed to 
dry till quite hard ; it is then given a second coat, and so on 
with a third or a fourth, if thought necessary, and it will be 
found to have а smooth and water-resisting surface. 

p.d. D. 


* * * * 


How To DILUTE SorvrioNs.— The most generally convenient 
method of expressing the strength of a solution is that of per- 
centages. The problem of diluting solutions designated in this 
manner presents difficulties to some persons, however. The 
apparent complexity will be found to vanish if the following 
rule is borne in mind. To make a solution of A per cent. strength 
from a (stronger) solution of B per cent. strength : Take A parts 
of the strong solution, and add water to make up a total of B 
parts. For example, to make a 5 per cent. solution by diluting 
а 40 per cent. stock solution—take 5 parts of the 40 per cent. 
solution, adding water to make up to ҷо parts of 5 per cent. 
solution. H. J. R. 

* * * * 


MOUNTING PRINTS ON GLASs.-- Prepare a water-bath heater 
by placing one vessel inside of a larger one to contain hot water. 
Then take an ounce of good gelatine, preferably a soft grade, 
and swell it in some water by allowing it to soak for several 
hours. Next take out of the water, place in the inner vessel 
of the water bath, and make up to ten ounces. Put hot water 
in the outer vessel, apply gentle heat until melted. Thin still 
further or almost water-thin when hot. Put in a shallow dish, 
also kept warm, immerse both glass and print until they are 
warm, withdraw in contact, and immediately rub in contact 
with a flat rubber squeegee; lastly cleaning off the face of the 
glass, and place aside to dry.— Camera Craft. 


* * * * 


SrRONG ENLARGEMENTS FROM FLAT NEGATIVES.— Give a full 
exposure and then develop the print strongly without regard 
to the high hghts, getting the shadows as dark as possible. 
Fix and wash in the regular manner, then immerse in the follow- 
ing :— 


Potassium iodide ........................ 60 gr. 
rodine SSSA gE рЫ oe wee eee eas 6 gr. 
brio rer 20 Oz 


The whites of the print will gradually become dark blue, when 
it should be placed in the ordinary fixing bath, where the whites 
clear. Washing follows. The solution keeps well, and if the 
first effect is not enough, repeat the operation.— M. S. S., in 
Camera Craft. 
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HERE are many photo- 
graphers who heretofore 
used to wander forth 

to pictorialise moorland and 
stream that now bemoan the 
alleged lack of p hotographic picture making owing to mili- 
tary restrictions, the truth being that they have neglected 
to gather in the material lying right to hand. The result 
of this, not only now but in past years, is that pictures by 
photography of those matter-of-fact subjects so typical 
of the Briton’s home life are lamentably few. 

The most commonplace incidents may form the subject 
of a picture : it is not the lack of subject but the lack of 
treatment that makes the failures. For instance, the 
ordinary household duties, pastry making, even washing up 
can all be pictorially rendered, yet how seldom does one 
see a well-thought-out representation of these incidents. 

Let us take as example that most commonplace of 
subjects, a lady trying on a hat. This is an incident seen 
by us all every day. А beginner sometimes^attempts 
this, but it is generally an alleged portrait of some lady 
chancing to have a hat on her head, taken in the first 
place for the sake of the lady, and the title tagged on 
afterwards. These are too often not 3 erious attempts 
and, as such, unworthy of consideration. 

If, however, a real attempt is to be made, what is to be 
done and what avoided ? The latter is easier of answer 
than the former. One must avoid distortion, bad drawing 
and distracting objects. Perhaps it will help description 
if we refer to illustration No. 1 on this page. Here the 
photographer has gone too near his subject in order to 
emphasise her, but in so doing he has spoiled his purpose 
in view. In getting the figure so large he has introduced 
distortion 'and, at the same time, the looking-glass is 
altogether out of proportion. Then again the cover on 
the dressing table and the brush thereon are distracting, 
as also is. the small frame on the wall above the right 
shoulder. The elements of a picture are contained in this 
photograph, but lack of proper treatment has prevented 
the picture from materialising. 

In ‘‘ Le Chapeau Neuf" (see page 265) we have the same 
sitter and the same room, but different treatment. The 
subject is further from the camera, this being secured by 
placing the camera outside the room, thus ensuring correct 
drawing and, incidentally, owing to less extension of 
bellows, a shorter exposure, no inconsiderable item. The 
jamb of the door has, further, been able to act as frame 
for the picture, a distinct help in the composition. The 
distracting objects have been removed, as also were all 
articles in the room that reflected in the mirror. This, 
it may be added, should always be looked for before 
making any exposure that includes a mirror or glazed 
picture. 


Now a hint as to arrangement. Do not get the camera 
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ready and look for the subject afterwards: the order must 
be invariably reversed. Also when the subject has been 
found, do not get the model into it until everything else 
has been arranged, or you will have a tired and disagreeable 
person who will be unable to keep still for a sufficient length 
of time to ensure correct exposure. Expose fully. This 
wil avoid the impenetrable shadows so often seen in 
amateur indoor work. Do not over-develop, although 
this is unlikely if your exposure has been ample. 

There are thousands of subjects in your own home if 
they are only looked for and, when found, properly dealt 
with. Any camera, from a Brownie to the most luxurious 
outfit, can be used for the purpose, and winter and summer 
need make no difference in our activity. Perception and 


carefulness, combined with the power to make clean 
technical negatives and prints, will enable every reader 
to obtain pictures, if they will only link up the common- 
place and the camera. 


(See illustration on page 265 ) 


FILL UP THE ORDER FORM ON PAGE 8 (SUPP.) WITHOUT 
DELAY IF YOU WANT YOUR “А. P." EVERY WEEK. 
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THE general character or kind of sub- 
jects which we often group together as 
" domestic interiors" is well repre- 
sented by the accompanying picture, 
which, if we may sc say, exhibits the 
virtues and defects very commonly met 
with in such work. One may observe 
that there often seems to be some subtle 
kind of connection between a room and 
its accustomed occupants, be they 
sybarites or ascetics. Probably that is 
one of the reasons why home interiors offer 

- special attractions to the camera man. 
But to turn to the print before us. Here we have a picture 
which at once suggests a dwelling occupied by people who give 
an eye to the beautiful. There are many objects offering the 
charm of form, colour, design, etc. These are accountable for 
one of our difficulties. The mind and eyes working together 
concentrate attention first on one, then pass on to another. 
But the impartial lens accepts all at once. Hence the general 
effect is rather confusing, i.e. bewildering, from having so 
many more or less similar sized objects of more or less equal 
interest simultaneously presented to our view. Then again 
we here see the objects on a much smaller scale. These facts 
point to simplification. One might advantageously remove 
quite half the objects on the mantel and overmantel and get 
a more pleasing picture. It might not be quite so literally 
true to fact, but it would be more effective. It has been 
well said that the most important part of composition is selec- 
tion, i.e. omission as well as inclusion. 


interiors are weakened, if not spoiled, by over-crowding. 


INTERIOR. 


Experience spread over ~ diagonal line of sight. 
some considerable time tells us that the big majority of domestic 


April 25, 1917. 


ONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM.- &. 


The next point is the matter of lighting. Comparing an 
interior with an exterior, we at once see that in the former our 
light source (window) is, comparatively speaking, very 
limited in area. Hence we get great contrasts of direct light 
and strong shadows. Here we may well be reminded of the 
maxim, expose for the shadows. This the majority of workers 
fail to do. Then in the developing room they vainly try to 
force out shadow detail by prolonged development, giving an 
over-contrasty negative. Of course the subject itself present- 
ing strong contrasts should in the picture convey something 
of this, but there is nothing to be gained and much to be lost 
in several ways by over-accentuating contrasts which are already 
very strong. As in the case of the majority of hand camera 
snapshots, so in interiors may we say, “ under-exposed, over- 
developed negative.’’ This print is certainly a little on the 
over-contrasty side, but we have seen perhaps a hundred worse 
for every one better. At the same time the point deserves 
some attention. 

A third factor demanding care is the viewpoint and line of 
sight. Naturally enough, perhaps nine out of ten workers 
get as far back into one corner as they can, and point the lens 
towards the opposite corner. The result of this depth-of-sub- 
ject view is to exaggerate the foreground (from its nearness) 
at the expense of dwarfing the distance. This often gives a 
wrong idea of the size of the room. It also gives what is often 
called distortion or strained perspective. These terms are not 
very happy, but for the moment they may serve to invite 
attention to the result. Often we may get a more pleasing 
result by an oblique view, but not sufficiently so to suggest a 
Inthe print before us, the view is not 
strictly diagonal, but might, with advantage have been (a little 
more oblique. 


ry oe ө yt »‏ پو 
IMM IG. Lt‏ 


By M. M. ASLAM (India). 


From the Weekly Competition. 
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PLANING. 


By 


E. JEWETT. 


MAJOR A. 


This remarkable photograph 
of a flying gull was taken 
from the deck of a home- 


ward-bound liner. 


Digitized by Google 
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FANTASY OF FIRE. By J. Е. L. Woon. 


The original, an osobrome print, was awarded a Prize in tke Weekly Competition. 
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LE CHAPEAU NEUF. By E. Howarp BURNETT. | 
The original, a bromide print, was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. It was also exhibited at the London Salon of Photography. See article оп page 261. 
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WHY THE NEIGHBOURS MOVED. Ву R. BODKIN. 


The original, a bromide print (6X8), was awarded a Beginner's Prize in the Weekly Competition, 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Lancashire and Cheshire Federation. 

The Lancashire and Cheshire Federation informs 
me of many points that indicate the earnestness of 
that body to ** carry on ” and to ensure that the 
principles and brotherhood of federation shall be 
maintained at that standard of efficiency they have 
reached by organisation and good comradeship. 
The federation is not issuing a new year-book, but 
is sending out an addendum for insertion in last 
year's issue. Naturally one feels some gratifica- 
tion that the federation is, through its members, 
taking a proper share in the great struggle. Among 
the changes in the lecture list | note that the following 
lecturers are on active service :—Messrs. W. Burrell 
(Warrington), P. Crabtree (Nelson), H. Holloway 
Warrington), W. R. Jackson (Warrington), A. 

lunkett (Nelson), and E. R. Reeve (Nelson). Some 
time ago I notified the death of Mr. С. M. Morris 
(Manchester). The address of Mr. G. A. Booth 
(Preston) is ** The Hermitage," Kirkham, and that 
of Mr. T. Simmons, 44, Owen Street, Accrington. 


New Lancashire Lecturers. 


New lecturers added to the list include Mr. T. M. 
Blackman (Preston), his subjects being ‘* Wild Life 
оп the Moorlands” and '* Birds of the Woodlands, 
Field, and Shore "-—both not only interesting to 
nature lovers but having a fascinating influence over 
all photographers and particularly so at the present 
time. Mr. Geo. McIntyre (Darwen) comes on to the 
list with ** The Transferotype Process." Many who 
have not seen this method will appreciate the process, 
if only for its novelty of manipulation. Mr. С. <. 
Webb (Kendal) will tell of the beauties and archi- 
tecture of '* Cambridge and her Colleges "—a tour 
with a camera that covers comparatively a small 
area yet a big field of subjects. Irecently read in the 
daily press a good number of opinions of some 
experts in the cycle trade who were foretelling a 
boom in the push-bicycle as distinct from the motor 
ew The combination of photography and cycling 
always appealed to me, probably in the main because 
the bike helps to carry the kit. Now, Mr. €. 
Wilcockson (Warrington) is going to tell the Lan- 
cashire federations how to obtain the maximum 
of pleasure with the minimum of effort '* With Cycle 
and Camera." It should be a popular subject. 


Secretarial Changes. 


It will be noted by the following list that there are 
several changes of addresses of secretaries, and 1 
regret to say that the Lancaster Society has felt 
itself compelled to suspend its meetings until after 
the war. The new changes are : Burnley Mechanics’ 
Institute C. C.: J. Murtagh, 140, Brunshaw Road, 
Burnley. Darwen P. A.: R. E. Preston, 107, Avons 
dile Rd., Darwen. Dukinfield, P. S. : J. W. Cary Tite 
t 'rington, 16, Grenville St , Dukinfield. Everton С.С. : 
С. Taylor, 11, Chapel Road, Liverpool. Leigh P. S. : 
W. К. Moore, 128, Hope Street, Leigh. Liverpool 
A. P. A.: К. Shepherd, 9, Eberle Street. Manches- 
ter A. P. S. : Walter Johnson, 3o, Hartington Road, 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy. Manchester P. S.: Stewart 
С. Ogden, '' Devonia," бо, Park Road Stretford, 
Manchester. Rochdale A. P. S.: W. J. Randall, 
240, Yorkshire Street, Rochdale ; and J. Wild, 113, 
Greenbank Road, Rochdale. Todmorden: W. 
Wild, 29, Joshua Street, Todmorden. 


To Keep Interest Going. 


The Lancashire and Cheshire competitions are 
to be run on the same lines as last year, and the 
lintern slide and print secretaries- respectively 
Mr. Н. Harrison and Mr. H. L. Hadfield-- ask me to 
urge upon members to let them have a good response 
both in competitive and non-competitive work, 
This will be one means of keeping up the interest in 
many societies during this most trying time. Mr. 
F. Whitaker, the federation secretary, supplements 
these observations by emphasising the point that it 
is up to each individual society official to make his 
society go, and incidentally to keep the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Union in the high place it has with other 
federations. It will be remembered that the 
competitions have the merit of originality in concep- 
tion and create something more than is understood 
in the ordinary term of competition. The latest date 
Is May 1 А 


A Novel Competition. 
They are organised into three groups, Group No. 1 
being composed of larger societies paying the twenty 


shilling-subscription and entitling them to send in 
twelve prints bygtwelve different workers. Group 
No. 2 is for the nfteen-shilling-subscription societies, 
and they sendin nine prints by nine ditterent workers. 
Group No. 3 is for the ten-shilling societies, being 
the smaller socicties in the federation with less than 
fifty members. Marks are awarded for the work 
on a similar graduated scale. In the lantern slides 
competition the same principles are adopted with the 
variation „Oof number only, viz., ten slides by ten 
ditferent workers, seven slides by seven workers, 
and five slides by five workers respectively in Groups 
I, 2 and 3. These details will also particularly 
interest the Yorkshire Federation, who are moving 
in the question of improving their competitions 
and have appointed a small committee to make 
sone inquiry. 


A New Adventure at Cardiff. 


One feels unable to say too much in regard to 
exhibitions of the present period, be they prints or 
slides, because societies who tackle the subject deserve 
every credit for the etfort made. Тһе Cardiff Camera 
Club's lantern-slide exhibition was entirely an 
adventure. I do not think that there has been an 
exhibition of this character in Cardiff for quite a 
number of years. Lantern-slide work in most societies 
is not too strong, and this is especially the case with 
Cardiff. A serviceable demonstration by Mr. T. J. 
Chorley on lantern-slide making gave the lead. 
Candidly the anticipations were far exceeded by the 
excellent sets of slides shown by the members, 
roughly 170 to 180 slides, contact, reduction, and 
colour work, by eight members, four of whom had 
never attempted to make pictorial lantern slides 
before. As a further encouragement to future efforts 
there was а bumper attendance of about forty 
members and friends. Having started the ball, 
they cannot let such an interesting side of photo- 
graphic work fall once again into oblivion. 


Cardiff Picture Exhibition. 


“If the stides were a success then the picture 
exhibition was a much greater accomplishment. 
Тһе club's walls and a centre stand were filled to 
overflowing with 170 prints of really good pictorial 
interest. There were seven classes: landscapes ; 
seascapes ; portraiture ; figure studies ; architecture 
and street scenes; beginners’ class; and a class for 
still life and nature photography. When I say that 
Cardiff had seventy pictures in the landscape class, 
and that the whole of the 170 prints represented 
absolutely new work done since the last show 
(March, 1916), the keenness and enthusiasm rife 
amongst the members, notwithstanding severe 
restrictions on open-air work, will be understood. 
Mr. H. W. van Wadenoyen, of Cardiff, judged the 
pictures, and admitted he had had a difficult task. 
the club silver cup for the best picture of the lands- 
cape class was awarded to Mr. F. T. Gillett for his 
" Winter," a picture in a low key showing a fine 
feeling for atmosphere. The second award was a 
copy of * Photograms of the Year," which was won 
by W. W. Clark, whilst H. G. Daniel received hon. 
mention. In the seascape class the club silver bowl 
was won for the third time in succession by Mr. 
T. J. Chorley, and consequently passes into his 
possession, and *“ Photograms ot the Year ” also 
went to the same worker as a second award. In the 
portraiture class three '* Photograms " awards were 
respectively won by Messrs. Н. G. Daniels, L. J. 
Smith, and S. Hole. Architecture and street scenes 
were placed: (1) L. J. Smith, (2) Н. G. Daniels. 
Curiously the figure study class was а two-man 
show, and each shared the awards, which again were 
" Photograms." Still life and natural history 
found the winners in L. J. Smith and S. Hole, whilst 
the beginners' class fell to E. L. Thomas. The latter 
class suttered from the calling up of several of the 
vounger members, but the society is keeping in 
touch with them, 1 am glad to hear. 


Busy Tyneside Society. 

Busv as the Tyneside workers are, some of them, 
I am glad to note, yet find time to keep the society 
flag flying. The South Shields Photographic Society 
is a worthy example of the interest I am referring to, 
and although I have not many particulars of its 
excellent little exhibition recently held, yet I know 
it was а gratifying success and someone has sent me 
word that Mr. George A. Keen, who 1» the honorary 
secretary pro tem. has won the president's (Mr, 
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Harbit Heal's) prize for the best portrait in the exhi- 
bition. Mr. Robert Chalmers, of Sunderland, acted as 
judge. bey 


Nice Quarters at Egremont. 


The Wallasey Amateur Photographic Society, 
which has nice and comfortable quarters on the first 
floor of 43, King Street, Egremont, has sent me a 
very excellent summer syllabus full to the brim— 
no less than nineteen definite engagements before the 
end of September. Lantern lectures, papers, com- 
petitions and a series of interesting rambles are all 
arranged for. Dark-room, enlarger, dishes, etc., 
a well-equipped library are just a few extra privileges 
that go to make up the value of membership with 
this progressive society. 


Stalybridge Summer Arrangements. 

The Stalybridge Photographic and Scientific 
Society’s session was opened on Saturday, April 14, 
with a week's exhibition of members’ work: іп the 
rooms at the Public Library, Stalybridge. I under- 
stand there was a successful opening, which augured 
well for a good attendance of visitors during the week 
the show remained open to the public. Being in 
public rooms it was, of course, freeofcharge. During 
the summer, meetings will be held tortnightly, as in 
previous years, but members may meet at the rooms 
every Tuesday evening for social intercourse. if they 
so desire. It is proposed to arrange a number of 
evening rambles during the season, in addition to 
those arranged for Saturday afternoons. Particulars 
as to time and place of meeting, destination, etc., 
will be posted on the notice boards from time to 
time. 


Permits. 


I have reason to believe there is a tendency to relax 
some of the more stringent conditions as to the 
granting of permits to carry and use а camera. For 
instance, if a person has already been passed for the 
granting of a permit in any local area supervised by a 
local e ain military authority, it is within the 
power of the authorities t» grant that person similar 
authority to carry and use a camera outside that local 
area but within what is then defined as * the com- 
mand " area. provided he shows good reasons for 
the issue of the wider permit. The latter areas are 
as comprehensive and widely extensive as any 
society photograpber will need to applv for, and 
should he be lucky enough to be саа one, І hope 
he will jealously guard against апу abuse of ind 
extended privilege. I am afraid, however, it is 
more specially designed to meet the desires of the 
professional than the amateur photographer. 


In Memory. 

London photographers will join me in deep 
sympathy and sincere condolences with the friends 
of the late Mr. J. T. French, a past president and 
member of very long standing of the South London 
Photographic Society. He was one who has done 
Trojan work on behalf of the society, particularly 
in the days when South London had some very 
successful exhibitions financially. He was the life 
and soul of excursions in the society, thinking 
nothing of making anything up to a couple of dozen 
Fk антра on a Saturday excursion, and on the 
following Monday entertaining the members with 
an impromptu lantern lecturette with slides de- 
picting incidents of the excursion. A few years 
ago he was seized with a paralytic stroke, and for 
some time has been confined to the house. Re- 
cently he became worse, and passed away. He will 
be long remembered in the society, and his loss 
keenly felt by many members. The same observa- 
tions and sentiments will apply equally in recording 
the regrettable death of Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, 
R.S.A., who after a brief illness due to pneumonia 
passed away rather suddenly, and thus the Edin- 
burgh Photographic Society loses a member who 
has been with them almost from its inception, he 
having joined in July, 1864. For four years һе 
held the presidency of the society, and since 1896 
has been ап honorary president. Не always 
retained a warm interest in the welfare of the 
society, even to the day of his death. At the 
sociéty's exhibition, which closed on March 3, һе 
acted as one of the judges. His genial and kind 
manner to all who came in contact with him— 
alike to old and young—endeared him to every 
member of the society. 
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BORING HOLES IN GLASS. 


HE necessity for boring a hole in a 

piece of glass occasionally arises for 

the photographic handyman. Here is 

a method which has been found simple 
and practical. 

A circular disc about 44 in. in diameter 

is cut from $ in. wood, or if a metal one 


C—O 


Fig. 1. 


is obtainable so much the better. A 
round stick about 18 in. long is inserted 
tightly through the centre of this, so that 
a few inches show through at one side of 
the disc. Next a cross-bar is cut some- 


CROSS "BAR 


DISC 


А‏ هه 
Fig. 2.‏ 
what after the shape indicated in fig. 1,‏ 


with a hole in the centre large enough to 
fit comfortably over the stick. This is 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of а 
novel description by readers of THE А. P. anv Р. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates ií published. 
Articles should. be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 


and photographs. 


then fixed as shown in fig. 2, the string 
being inserted through a hole bored in the 
top of the stick. Trim at A to the exact 
size of hole required in the glass. Soak the 
tip in turpentine, afterwards dipping it 
in emery or carborundum powder. When 
drilling it will be necessary to cut a guide 
for the drill, in wood or thick cardboard, 
the hole in this guide being a trifle larger 
than the wooden drill. Lay 
the glass on a soft flat surface, 
place the guide in position 
for the hole to be drilled, and 
insert the drill. The guide 
may be held firmly by the left 
hand while the cross-bar is 
pressed and released by the 
right, as shown in fig. 3. Care must be 
taken not to exert too much pressure 
when drilling thin glass. With very 
little practice the disc will be caused 
to revolve in alternate directions and 
a clean-cut hole will be made in the glass, 


Fig. 3. 


based on the law that when there is 
friction between three 


substances of 


April 23, 1917. 


uneven hardness the wear will show on 
the one of medium density. R. M. 
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A HOME-MADE DEVELOPING DISH. 


AUT. simple and inexpensive wash- 
ing tray for quarter - plate , glass 
negatives, to hold six, may be made by 
anyone who has little mechanical ability, 
and with no other tools than a hammer 
and a pair of strong scissors. The mate- 
.rials necessary are: опе piece of tin 
plate, 144 by 7 in.; one piece of brass 
wire, I2 in.; four pieces of brass wire, 
Ij in.; and a small quantity of soft 
solder and a little fluxite. Strips of tin- 
plate can be used in place of the wire. 
First mark a line all around sheet of tin- 
plate { in. from edge, next cut into each 
corner as shown in sketch down to the 
ł in. mark, round off the narrow ends. 
Bend up the long edges to nearly right 


angles, after which the ends should be 
bent up and the rounded projections 
tapped over the sides with hammer. А 
little solder may be melted into each 
corner, over gas flame or spirit lamp. 
The wire for centre should be bent as 
shown, and may be soldered in same 
manner, as also the short wires which 
divide the tray into sections of slightly 
more than 4} in. long, the central wire 
dividing tray into 3,% in. sections. The 
exact measurements are of no conse- 
quence, sufficient space for each plate is 
all that is required. A coat of black 
enamel will complete, save for a ring to 
hang up by. R. H. 


TO BUY, SELL, OR EXCHANGE A 
CAMERA, LENS, OR ACCESSORIES, 


See Supplement pages 6-7. 


The Camera Club (17, John Street, Adelphi, W.C.).—On 
Thursday, April 26, Professor Pavle Popovic will give a lecture 
entitled “ Serbia and the Southern Slavs.’ 

Royal Photographie Society (35, Russell Square, W.C.)— 
On Tuesday, April 24, Dr. C. Atkin Swan will give a lantern 
lecture entitied ‘‘ An Hour's Run Across Northern Europe." 
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The Affiliation Red Book.—During the past year the com- 
mittee of the Affiliation deemed it advisable to temporarily dis- 
continue the publication of the Red Book, and in place of it a 
supplement was issued 
Red Book up to date. 
for the current year. 


to secretaries bringing the 1915-16 
A similar decision has been arrived at 


April 23, 1917. 
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SPRING CLEANING A CAMERA. 


N the springtime a 
photographer's 
fancy lightly turns 
to thoughts of 
the spring cleaning 
of his camera. The 
beginner who knows 
that his handiwork 
is somewhat clumsy 
would be well ad- 
vised to leave his 
cleaning to some 
reputable firm of 
camera ° repairers. 
Unfortunately, in 
war time, most of these firms are busy 
with Government work and other work 
cannot be looked at, at least for some 
time. At the outset, it is well to advise 
the would-be cleaner not to tackle too 
much and not to tinker with delicate 
mechanisms, such as shutters and rack- 
and-pinion movements. 
of a camera which most require clean- 
ing are lens, dark slides or sheaths, 
bellows, or in the case of a box camera, 
the inside, and possibly, but very 
carefully, the shutter. 
Cleaning the Lens. | 

If possible, the lens should Бе 
removed from the camera and the 
components screwed from the mount. 
А careful note should be made in some 
cases as to the position, back or front, 
of. the components, and, where the 
lens is a single combination, as to 
which way round the lens fits in the 
mount. We remember some years 
ago having a camera which had been 
cleaned being brought to us for 
examination. All the photographs 
which had been taken after the clean- 
ing were badly blurred round the 
edges. This was entirely due to a 
reversal of the lens in the mount, 
and a re-reversal put things right. 
The lens mount should be carefully 
wiped free from dust with a clean 
handkerchief moistened very slightly 
with glycerine or water. А writer 
recently advised cleaning the lens 
itself with dilute caustic soda or 
potash, but unless the lens is very 
badly soiled this had better be left 


The parts — 


alone. А polish with a clean cloth 
moistened with methylated spirit, 
followed by a dry rub, is all that is 
necessary. In the case of a high- 
priced anastigmat a dust With a 
camel's-hair brush is all that should bc 
attempted. 


Cleaning Dark Slides and Sheaths. 

Unless great care has been taken, 
metal slides will have rusted or the 
enamel will have been badly chipped. 
In an extremely bad case the rust 
had better be scraped off and the slide 
polished with fine emery. АП dust 
should then be wiped away, and the 
slides blacked with either Bates’ 
dead black or a black varnish of the 
following formula : 


Celluloid (old film cut up) 
Amyl acetate .......... 


Add lampblack till colour density 
is correct, and mix well. 

Wooden slides generally require 
coating inside with dead black, and 
the hinged part of the draw slide should 
be made light tight with fabric ; tracing 
cloth, painted with the same black 
and attached by means of seccotine 
or fish glue, is all that is necessary. 

For stiff sliding (i.e. that should be 
sliding) parts, warm, dry air and 
patience are the only advisable course. 
It may take several days thus to get 
the parts to run smoothly. On no 
account apply any kind of moisture ; 
but when the wood has been very 
thoroughly dried one may then use 
a little dry black lead or powdered 
French chalk. For stiff metal joints, 
apply a drop or two of paraffin, and 
leave in a warm place. This evil- 
smelling liquid has a most remarkable 
power of penetrating metal joints. 
After the paraffin has freed the joint 
the metal should be rubbed clean 
and then a trace of watchmaker's or 
typewriters' oil applied. The less the 
better, as any excess catches dust 
and tends to clog. 


15 gr. 
I OZ. 


Cleaning the Bellows. 
The bellows of a folding camera 
are subject to many diseases, chief of 
which are pinholes, mildew and baggi- 


ness. They should be well scrubbed 
inside and out with a dry, stiff tooth- 
brush, and any fairly large holes 
patched with black court plaster. А 
small quantity of shellac dissolved in 
methylated spirit to make a stiff solu- 
tion (this takes some days to dissolve) 
is painted over the inside, and the 
bellows allowed to dry in a position as 
nearly closed as can be, without allow- 
ing the folds to stick together. A coat 
of dead black finishes the treatment 
for the inside. The bellows will now 
be stiff and light-tight ; the outside 
can be cleaned by rubbing with gly- 
cerine or by the application of a small 
amount of black boot polish. The 
inside and outside of a box camera 
may be treated with dead black and 
glycerine or polish respectively. Any 
corners of the instrument from which 
the leather covering has parted should 
be mended with seccotine before 
treatment. 


Cleaning the Shutter. 

The best advice that can be given is 
to let well alone. Shutters require 
periodical examination by an expert; 
springs should be renewed or the 
speeds indicated will be false, and in 
the case of focal-plane shutters, the 
blinds will have deteriorated and will 
be full of pinholes. A coat of rubber 
solution thinned with benzol and 
mixed with lampblack can be care- 
fully applied to make the blind light- 
tight, but on no account should the 
blind be allowed to roll up until it is 
dry. The shutter should be well 
warmed first to make the rubber 


.material more flexible. 


Don'ts. 

Don’t tamper with the lens dia- 
phragm. 

Don't take the shutter to pieces. 

Don't lacquer brasswork unless you 
are an expert. 

Don't try to re-cement your lens. 

If in doubt— Don t. 


We remember a humorous writer 
advising his readers to scrub the lens 
with pumice, to tar the bellows and to 
take the shutter to little-little bits. 


2 (Supplement) 


Excellent advice to the novice who 
loves to damage his beloved instru- 
ment, and our only fear is that some 
'" uncareful ” camera owner will make 


WORK-ROOM HINTS. 


Cleaning Up.— Do this on a common- 
sense system, e.g. sweep the walls and 
ceiling with a soft brush, and let the 
dust so disturbed have twelve hours 
to settle. Those minute, slowly falling 
dust particles are our chief enemy, 
because their small size leads us to 
ignore them. But they are quite big 
enough to be a nuisance when thev 
settle down on and cling to a half- 
dry negative. Do not use a dry duster 
for the bottle shelves. A damp 
sponge or a dipped and well squeezed 
cloth is preferab'e. The use of a dry 
brush or duster merely shifts the dust 
from one place to another ; the half- 
wet sponge licks it up. For the floor 
use a damp mop, or a damp cloth 
fastened over a broom. 


Bottles.—Better to send the un- 
known contents of a bottle down the 
sink than risk spoiling good plates or 
paper with it. Do not wait for labels 
to drop off; give the lot an inspec- 
tion every three or six months, and 
replace any which are becoming 
illegible. Don't wait till this has һар 
pened. 

Labels on Bottles Containing Solu 
tion.— Place the label in such a position 
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a mess of his camera and murmur 
unkind thoughts about us. Кеаѕоп- 
able care, lack of hurry, and the 
thought that a camera differs greatly 


that you can indicate by an arrow 
point оп the label just how far up 
in the bottle the stock solution comes 
when making up a fresh lot. 

Store Boxes.—Not much good having 
a thing if you can't get at it when 
you want it. Large, legibly written 
labels save a lot of needless memory 
fag. Don't throw away empty boxes 
(e.g. collar boxes, cigar boxes, tobacco 
tins, etc.) until you are quite sure that 
they cannot be used for stores of 
string, corks, old negatives for lantern- 
slide covers, packages of chemicals 
which may safely be kept in paper if 
no bottle is available. 

Waste Box.—Do not throw spent 
matches, plate-box wrappers, bits of 
string, or anything else (not even 
cigarette ends) on the floor, but in 
the waste box (a large-size biscuit 
tin is just the size and shape). Every- 
thing on the floor makes for dust, 
and dust is the photographer's enemy. 

Wait a Mimute.—Don't be in too 
big a hurry about throwing things 
away. Ifspace permitted, one could fill 
a page with notes of odds and ends 
which from time to time have come in 
handy for all sorts of useful little 
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from a soap box, will give a satisfac- 
tory result to the amateur who follows 
the passion of his household at this 
time of the year—spring cleaning. 


things, which have cost nothing, and 
vet had they bcen lacking, one would 
not have felt justified in buying 
something to take their places. Here 
are one or two which catch the eve 
at the moment: 

Seconds Pendulum.—A little over a 
vard of fine string, the bob of an old 
clock, a long bit of brass chain. This 
clinks against the rim of a half-pound 
tobacco-box lid every second swing. 
The pendulum hangs from a nail in 
the wall. The pendulum is forty inches 
long. 

Cotton-Wool Bottle —Th's bottle con- 
tained caustic potash solution. The 
stopper being fixed resisted '' firmly 
but gently " every persuasive invita- 
tion to move it. It was tapped off 
at the neck. The shoulder of the 
bottle was cut with a file scratch and 
hot wire. The sharp edge taken off 
with a hard pebble. It now stands on 
the sink shelf, and holds cotton wool 
with which to swab the surface of a 
negative or use as a quick filter. 

Toothbrush Bone Handle.—Filed 
down to make a finger-nail shaped end, 


Full particulars and conditions were given last week. 


Awards for Last Week.— The First Prize 1s awarded to E. 


Wragg, 81, Scarsdale Road, Sheffield. (Title of print, “A 
Storm Brewing.") Technical data: Plate, A.S.; exposure 
I sec.; stop, F/5; time of day, 11 a.m., March; developer, 
pyro-soda ; printing process, enlargement on Tiger Tongue 
bromide. 

- The Second Prize is awarded to T. C Evans 2, Gauden Road, 

Clapham. (Title of print, ''Portrait Study.") Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial; exposure, 3 sec.; lens, Cooke; stop, 
F/4.5; time of day, 3.30 p.m., May; developer, amidol ; 
printing process, Wellington smooth cream bromide, 

An Extra Prize is awarded to E. C. Fisher, St. Martin’s House! 
Dover College. (Title of print, ‘‘ The Cup that Cheers.’’; 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R. ; exposure. r-20th sec. 
stop, F/4.5; lens, Ross; time of day, 2 p.m., March; printing 
process, enlarged on Ilford C.C. 

The Mounting Prize is awarded to S. Bricarelli, 30, Via 
Cernaia, Turin, Italy. (Title of print, ‘‘ Coming Home.'') 
Technical data: Plate Imperial S.R. ; exposure, 5 sec. ; stop 
F/6.8; lens, anastigmat ; time of day, 3 p.m.; developer: 
Мопотеї ; printing process, enlarged on llingworth bromide 
de luxe. 


Hon. Mention. 

А. E. Marley, Hampstead ; E. C. Perry, London, S.E. ; Miss 
E. Afriat, London, W.; D. Orr, Woodford Green; C. С. 
Thorpe, Belper; C. A. White, Newport; J. Н. Saunders. 
Leeds: C. Н. Stableford, Birmingham; E. Tinker, Sheffield ; 
J. I. Wood, Woodbridge ; J. J. Carruthers, Hammersmith. 


Class I. 
Н. A. Caulker, Duffield ; Н. Fieldhouse, Bradford ; J. Fenton, 
Rochdale; Н. L. Wright, Punjab; A. Benson Rav, Вигу; 
H. E. Weller, Egremont ; P. H. Lewis, Cirencester ; F. Powell 


which acts admirably as a plate 
lifter. 
Ayles, Chelsea ; C. Н. Stableford. Birmingham; J. L. Wood 
Woodbridge; P. Leuba, Harrogate: Н. Warner, Hammer. 


smith. 
Class И. 
T. P. Morgan, Leytonstone; Е. C. Webley, Yateley; H. 1. 


Wright, Punjab ; Miss M. Morris, Manchester; В. К. Franklin, 


Hornsey ; A. E. Twyman, Sittingbourne ; J. Т.. Hiscot, North- 
ampton. 
Class Ш. 
The names of competitors not marked in Classes T. and II. are 
placed in Class IIT. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to C. C. Shephard, ro, Sydney 
Road, Draycott, Derbyshire. (Title of print, ‘‘ Lady.") Tech- 
nical data: Ensign film; exposure, 1-25th sec.; lens, Aldis ; 
stop, F/7.7; time of dav, 2.30 p.m., September; developer, 
rytol; printing process, enlargement on Wellington bromide. 


Beginners' Class. 


Н. Mears, Durham; J. A. Fergusson, Burslem ; Miss E. 
Hoven, London, N.W.; Mrs. Butterworth, Littleborough ; 
Н. Littlewood, Eccles; R. Е. Powell, Chelsworth ; J. Е. 
Fenton, Rochdale; К. J. Atchison, Barnes; Е. Baldwin, 


London, N.; A. Hall, Fakenham: К. Orchard, Erith; Miss 
E. Teage, Oporto; C. Whellan, Gosport; С. E. Lundi, Roker ; 
R. S. Renderwood, Silvertown; P. E. Kean, Cork; T. J. 
Kirk, Belfast; C. C. Shephard, Derby ; D. Pain, Cambridge ; 
Н. E. Warren, Enfield; A. L. Smith, Birmingham: C. France, 
Blackpool; L. Coupland, Brixton; К. С. Morrison, Harlech ; 
J. Bastable, Bristol ; R. A. Sandiland, Churnside ; D. S. Farley, 
Hounslow ; Mrs. G. Hooper, Stourbridge; E. M. Roylsden, 
Putney. 
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Stops. | 
I want to know what the stop values are, etc. 
The distance from lens to plate is 43 in. Stop 
diameters are 0 = 8-16ths; 1 = 6-16ths ; 2 = 
4-16ths ; 3 = 2-16ths inch. 
J. S. (Dundalk). 


The largest stop No. 0 = 8-16ths, i.e. 

in., is roughly one-ninth of the 
focal length of the lens, and so no doubt 
is intended for F/8, and obviously No. 2= 
{ in. is F/16, while No. 1 and No. 3 may 
be taken as F/1r and F/22. Thus each 
stop requires double the exposure of the 
next smaller, and half the exposure of 
the next larger, e.g. І sec. with No. І is 
equivalent to 4 sec. with No. 0, or 2 secs. 
with No. 2 stop. 
Exposure, ete. 

Could you give ine an idea of the exposure for 

a child sitting on the hearthrug before a verv 

bright fire? etc. Have tried three minutes, etc. 

H. P. (Wellington). 
The light of fire flame is very poor 

indeed from a photographic plate's point 
of view, and in a way comparable to the 
orange safe light formerly in use. The 
needed exposure would, therefore, be 
impossibly long for figure work. Ап 
ortho., or, better still, a panchromatic 
plate would be a considerable help. 
Regarding your film negative failure, you 
do not give sufficient data for us to say 
more than that the exposure was evi- 
dently very much under-estimated. 
Lens, ete. 

(2) Could R.R. lens be used on boxform Brownie? 

(3) Can I place any value on second-hand К.К. 

lens by —— ? (4) Have had it on the Brownie ; 

result very faint features, and arms developed 

up too dark. (5) Would making an extension 


6 in. over the usual improve matters ? 
. H. (Manchester). 


(1) In reply to your first query, yes 
and no; but frequently what you see are 
reductions from larger prints. (2) De- 
pends on the lens. R.R. lenses are of 
many sizes and focal lengths. Obviously 
one could not fit a ro in. focus lens on 
to a 6 in. long camera, for instance. (3) 
Second-hand apparatus may be good, 
bad, or indifferent, just like all other 
second-hand things. The firm you men- 
tion are of high repute, so that in all 
probability the lens is good. (4) From 
what you say it would appear that the 
defect is more likely to be due to faulty 
arrangement of lighting, or to wrong 
(probably insufficient) exposure, than to 
inherent faults in the lens. (5) We are 
not quite sure that we catch the point 
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of this question. Of course you clearly 
understand that the distance of any lens 
from the plate depends on the focal 
length of the lens, and the distance of 
the object from the lens, so that when 
one lens is substituted for another some 
readjustment of the camera is nearly 
always required. 
Hyperfocal, ete. 
With a 44 lens at F/r1 the hyperfocal is 17. 
Suppose I work out the near and far points for 
a focus distance of 20 ft., I get =1 approx. 
and M . Would you please elucidate ? 
WOR. H. (Walton-on-Thames). 
The negative sign indicates that there 
is no far point, i.e. no limit in that direc- 
tion. That is to say, infinite distance 
wil be within the assigned limit of 
1-100th of an inch disc of confusion. It 
is quite a common experience in mathe- 
matical formule to find negative results 
which do not admit of interpretation in 
the ordinary way. 
Blue-Print Paper. 
Could you kindly give me formula for making 
blue-print paper which only needs washing : 
etc. C. T. (Dronfield). 
(A) Water r oz., ammonio-citrate of 
iron 80 gr. (B) Water 1 oz., potass. ferri- 
cyanide (''red prussiate of potash ”') 
бо gr. Prepare А and B in clean separate 
bottles, using filtered rain water or tap 
water that has been boiled and allowed 
to stand till cold. Pin the paper (e.g. 
smooth drawing or cartridge paper, etc.) 
on a board. Mix equal parts of А and B. 
As a brush, use a piece of quite clean 
sponge (e.g. Turkey sponge), partly 
stufled into the neck of a small bottle, 
which thus forms a convenient handle. 
Coat the paper with even strokes all one 
way, and then once over across the 
direction of the first set of strokes. Dry 
the' paper fairly quickly by holding it 
three to six feet from a fire in a room 
from which daylight is excluded by 
curtains, etc. Print in bright ditfused 
light, which changes the paper from a 
blue-green to a grey-olive colour. Print- 
ing should be full, i.e. to show detail in 
the lighter tones. The print is '' deve- 
loped " by washing in cold water, which 
must not be alkaline, as the Prussian- 
blue image is soluble in alkaline water. 
If the water is alkaline a drop or two of 
any acid, e.g. hydrochloric, sulphuric, 
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acetic, etc., or even vinegar, will do to 
counteract the alkali of the water. Paper 
can be coated, dried, and kept for a 
while, but it is far better to coat it at 
frequent intervals as required. The coat- 
ing solution, a mixture of A and B as 
above given, will keep for some time if 
stored in the dark. But here again it is 
better to mix А and B as required. 
Almost any kind of sized paper can be 
used. Beginners may try their hand 
with ordinary notepaper or cheap drawing- 
book paper. For better work one may 
use good hard smooth but not glossy 
drawing papers. The object in quickly 
drying after coating is to prevent the 
solution from sinking into the paper. 
Stops. : 
I have a camera міс stops marked 8, 16, 32, 
оз, but it does not say whether they are F/ or 
U. S. numbers, etc. J. B. T. (Barnsley). 
The simplest way to answer the ques- 
tion is to measure any of these stops 
except that marked 16, which happens 
to be the same in both systems. Focus 
a distant object. Measure the distance 
from stop to ground glass or plate. 
Divide this into eight equal parts. One 
such part will agree fairly closely with 
the diameter of the stop marked 8, if it 


is F/8. Confirm by repeating with stop 
marked 64. 
, Copying. 


I wish to do some copying same size. Have 
tried over and over again with repeated failures. 
W. W. (Rhondda Valley). 

You omit to state one of the essential 
factors, viz. the ''camera extension," 
і.е., maximum distance from lens board 
(camera front) to focussing screen. For 
copying ‘‘ same size " it is essential that 
the camera extension be not less than 
double the focal length of the lens. In 
your case of a five-inch-focus lens the 
camera must extend to at least ten 
inches. Failing this, perhaps you are 
a handy man, and could make a camera- 
front extension to fit into the front of 
your camera and carry the lens at the 
required distance from the plate. 


The price of THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER & PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 
having now been raised to Threepence, in 
accordance with the announcements already 
made to our Subscribers, the following are the 
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An Exact Science. 
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[he passion for exactitude takes curious forms, as, for instance, 
in the case of the statistician who has been at the troubie to 
figure it out that the German prisoners who were captured in 
the recent fighting would extend, four abreast, from Liverpool 
Street to Victoria Station. Seeing that photography has so 
much to do with weights and measures, and sizes and super- 
ficies, and lengths and numbers, and fractures of seconds and 
apertures of diaphragms, it is not surprising that it should 
prove a fair ficld for the little exercises in which the calculator 
delights. I have known people positively to exult in those 
gridironJike tables of depth of focus, front and back, for an 
object at given distances, and those terrible propositions which 
begin: ''If a represents the effective aperture of the lens, f 
its focal length, and i its intensity, then "—and so forth. If 
photography is peculiarly inexact as an art, it makes up for it 

by being most unswerving as a science. 


A Formula Wanted. 


One worker with the telephoto lens is now complaining that 
even telephotography is not so rich and perfect in formula as 
it might be, and he girds at the great shade of Dallmeyer— this 
ungrateful disciple— because no formula has been worked out 
which will enable him to say to a friend, '' The snapshot of this 
batsman at the wicket was taken 550 yards from the camera, and 
the church in the background as seen in this other telephotograph 
(out of focus in the first picture) lies 2,200 yards behind the 
batsman." But, formula or no formula, what is to prevent him 
saying it if he pleases, anyhow ? If he does still hanker after 
cold mathematical truth, perhaps some kind rcader who has 
lisped in numbers can supply a formula to fit. 


The Spoiled Lot. 


A calculation of a different sort which came my way recently 
is that of an ingenious man who reckons that the number of 
lantern slides which are spoiled by amateurs in the making — 
I mean that the lantern slides are in the making, not the amateurs 
— is exactly equal to the number of those which are not spoiled. 
The theory of this fifty per cent. wastage, however, is built 
upon a rather shaky foundation, for it appears that the man 
who puts it forward is merely judging from what occurs among 
his own circle of friends, where he finds that the makers of 
lantern slides are always able to provide cover glasses for their 
good slides from the slides which have gone awry. But then, of 
course, one would have to know how far the circle of his acquaint- 
ance happens to be representative. 


Bother Figures. 


Even if one grants that fifty per cent. of the slides made by 
amateurs came to an untimely end before reaching the stage of 
binding, it would not prove— what this gentleman goes on to urge 
that it does—a carelessness almost criminal, an extravagance 
quite profane. It might be made to prove something of the con- 
trary. It might prove that the amateur exercised a fastidious, 
squeamish, over-nice, finical discrimination. It might prove 
that so far from being careless he was not careless enough. It 


is said that no such Herodian destruction would be tolerated in - 


the professional dark-room. But that may only argue the con- 
tentment of the professional with mediocre results. It may only 
mean that the professional standard is lower. АП of which 
goes to show that figures may be twisted to prove anything, and 
that things are not always what they seem. 


Some Hot Statistics. 


Let me tell a story in illustration thereof. It is American 
and therefore it is topical. It is about statistics and there- 
fore it is germane. It will fill up three inches of space and 
therefore it is blessed. In addition to which it may prevent 
somebody from writing to tell me how high one could climb 
heavenwards in a year if each negative were the rung of a ladder. 
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John Jacob Astor was asked if it were truc that 
he had 27 automobiles, five C hauffeurs, 33 hi ‚гез, 
and 48 carriages. Не replied by telling of a 
temperance exhorter who found a man lying full 
length on the path with flushed face and tousled hair. To him 
he addressed himself in a voice full of gentle reproach, ‘ Did 
you ever pause to consider that if you had placed the price of 
one glass of whiskey out at compound interest at the time of 
the Queen of Sheba's visit to Solomon, you would now have 
$7,816,472? " The red-faced man lifted his head and replied, 
“ No, I haven't worked that out, but I'm something of a statisti- 
cian myself, and if you don't go back 119 feet in seven seconds 
I'll hit you 43 times and make you see 17,598 stars, for I've 
just had six teeth pulled for $8— that's $1.33 a tooth— and I 
tell you, you old meddler, I'm in no mood for fooling.” 


A Disappointment. 


In the ordinary way the travel photographer has the best of 
it, for if the views which he shows us on his return are so delight- 
ful and intriguing and turn us so green with envy, oh, what 

must it have been to be there! But we need not always envy 
him, for an acquaintance with the original scene might dispel 
certain illusions which exist in the photograph. А very able 
photographer was showing us the other day a view which he took 
in Italy. Nothing could have been sweeter and more idyllic 
than the buildings perched on the edge of the lake, and the 
picturesque tunnel with its tempting mouth facing the spectator. 
The latter looked as though it might have led to the shrine of 
some poet beloved. “ Did you go on and explore it ? ” we asked, 
pointing to the entrance to the dark cloisters. '' Explore it!” 
said he; “ that's the village main drain, and well you know it 
when you are as near to it as I was.” 


Getting his Hand In. 


It was doubtful whether the oil-pigment process (said a 
speaker at a recent demonstration) was not an extravagant 


expenditure of time and energy which might be more profitably 
devoted to war work. 


Ah, I fear I am unpatriotic 
To be pigmenting here with the brush 
(On an image at present chaotic, 
Though in time to be juicy and lush) ; 
Ought I not to be making munitions, 
Or upon agricultural toi], 
۰ ‘Stead of seeking artistic ambitions 
By the cunning and magic of oil ? 


Can I toy with the hog-hair a-bristling, 
For the gloss or the matt can I care, 
When the factory siren is whistling, 
And the forges and furnaces blare ? 
Yet there's heart in the hand that is steady, 
And if call and occasion should be, 
Then the oilist will also be ready 
For his turn with a bigger squeegee. 


And of one thing I’m sure (and consoling 
"Tis indeed to be sure of so much) 
That when I'm in the midst of * controlling," 
And accenting, erasing, and such, 
Or am drawing a line where no line is, 
And employing now force, now finesse, 
Not a task could be harder than mine is, 
And not one could make more of a mess. 


To Buy, Sell, or Exchange a camera, lens, or 


accessories, see Supp. p. 6-7. 
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ТНЕ PENMAN, By C. GApsBY THORPE. 


The original, a bromide print (59x 4), 113 awarded a Prise in the Weekly Competition. 
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The Camera Club was visited last week by M. Emile 
Butaye, late notary at Ypres, who had a sad story to 
tell of the devastation done to his little town. 
The ' before and after” method of illustra- 
tion was never employed to deadlier advantage 
than when it was used to show photographs of Ypres 
as it was before the war contrasted with photographs 
taken from the same point of view to-day. The Cloth 
Hall and the cathedral were, of 
course, the most famous buildings 
in Ypres, and both have been 
shattered, but M. Butaye was able 
to take his audience to other parts 
of the town scarcely less pictur- 
esque, and to show many views 
of gabled houses, tempting corners 
beloved of artists, and streets 
which architecturally had the 
charm of accident added to the 
finish of art, and now hardly a 
stone is left upon another. The 
place is а skeleton, and drearier 
than any loss of artistic treasures 
is the fact that twelve hundred 
civilians were killed during the 
bombardments. The place has 
become a Belgian Pompeii, but 
even the blind forces of the 
volcano were kinder to the Neapo- 
litan city than modern warfare 
has been to this bit of medieval Flanders. It is 
some satisfaction that Ypres was so thoroughly 
photographed before the war, and if there are energy 
and courage enough to rebuild the place after its 
former fashion, the photographs will prove of great 
service. 


YPRES. 


аге reminded 


with 


Mr. J. C. Warburg brought before the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society the other evening the results of some 
experiments he has been making 

bDvE-SENSITISED with dyes as sensitisers of carbon 
CARBON Tissue. tissue and gum, following up some 
recent work on this subject by 

Dr. Meisling, of Denmark. Instead of sensitising 
carbon with bichromates or chromates, Dr. Meisling 
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uses solutions of erythrosin I in 10,000 or stronger. 
It is a curious thing, as Mr. Warburg observed, that 
although the carbon process has been in existence for 
perhaps fifty years, nobody has suggested that any 
other method of sensitising was possible. The theory 
of Dr. Meisling was that the action of the dyes (for he 
can use others besides erythrosin, though erythrosin 
appears to be the most favoured), when exposed to 
light in the presence of gelatine, was to liberate for- 
malin, which hardened the gelatine and made it in- 
soluble. The drawback of the dyes used for sensi- 
tising carbon tissue was that they would not act in 
the dry state. Mr. Warburg showed a number of 
experimental results and said that, apart from the 
great theoretical interest of the process, it was likely 
to be valuable in gum printing, which had largely gone 
out of fashion because of the uncertain keeping quali- 
ties of the sensitised material. If the gum were treated 
with erythrosin or some other dye instead of bichro- 
mate, it would probably continue in a good condition 
for an indefinite period. 
That go-ahead association to which we have referred 
in terms of praise on more than one occasion—the 
Hampshire House Photo- 
PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY graphic Society—are hold- 
IN WAR TIME. ing their annual open exhi- 
bition of pictorial photo- 
graphy at the present time. The presence at the old- 
world Hampshire House, Hammer- 
smith, of such an excellent and 
varied collection of pictorial photo- 
graphic work is a notable corollary 
to the article on “ How to Make 
a Photographic Society Flourish in 
War Time," appearing in last 
week's “ A. P." The exhibition is 
open for a month, and admission 
is free. Exhibits from a consider- 
able number of well-known workers 
are to be seen on the walls, shown 
under glass in the manner adopted 
by the Salon. There is also an 
admirable display of colour trans- 
parencies and lantern slides, and 
a loan collection by leading pic- 
torial workers provides additional 
diversity of interest. The mem- 
bers themselves, whose exhibits are 
shown in a separate room, have 
put up a remarkably strong show, 
arranged in four classes. Among the awards in the 
open classes we note the names of Mrs. Mania Pearson 
(whose fine picture is reproduced in this issue), T. H. B. 
Scott, W. Bulloch, С. C. Weston, A. E. Smith, К. Н. 
Lawton, L. J. Steele, and Syd. J. Ford; in the mem- 
bers' classes, M. O. Dell, W. J. W. Shiers, F. J. Hawkings, 
Mrs. Hawkings, and H. Warner; while pictures by 
Н. Felton, Н. Foord, Н. P. Dineli, Dr. C. М. 
Philpot, and others whose names are familiar to 
readers of THE: А. P. are worthy of mention. The 
Judge was Mr. John H. Gear. The president, 
Mr. G. Hawkings, who is a ‘host in himself, sends а 
number of good things not for competition; and a 
portrait of the president, by Furley Lewis, catches him 
to the life. 
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HE ideal negative may safely be said to exist 
only in the imagination of the photographer, 
and by this we mean the production of a nega- 
tive that is suitable for all the printing pro- 

cesses at the command of the worker. Each of the 
many printing processes, în order to give the best possible 
result, demands a negative of a certain quality. For 
instance, a negative that would be of first-class quality 
for bromide enlarging would produce a result in every 
way flat and disappointing in carbon. So, while it is 
impossible to produce a negative of an entirely universal 
application to all processes, we have to do the next 
best thing, and that is select the printing process that 
we wish to employ, and do the best we can to make 
our negative suitable at the time the plate or film is 
developed. 

This to the beginner, and perhaps even to some more 
advanced worker, may seem rather like counting one's 
chickens before they are hatched, as so many things 
may happen, and the ultimate result may be not 
worth printing at all, but they may be assured that 
this is the correct way. 

It is not so widely realised as it should be that the 
production of photographs is a very certain process, 
provided that very well known and easily followed 
rules are carefully observed and put into actual prac- 
tice, and the selection of the printing process and 
producing a negative that is in every way suited to 
that process is inseparable from a correct and intelli- 
gent following upon the principles which govern photo- 
graphic results, and it is hoped in these notes to touch 
upon factors which govern the character of the negative 
often entirelv lost sight of. 

The principal factor bearing upon the type of nega- 
tive subsequently produced is, of course, exposure. 
For the purpose of comparison we divide photographic 
exposures into three main classes—under, fully, and over 
exposed. There is no need here to go into the causes 
and characteristics attending each, but only to touch 
upon their relation ќо the class of negative produced. 
Under-exposure tends to give harsh contrasts, and 
exaggerates the difference between light and shadow. 
Full exposure emphasises these to a less degree and 
in their proper relation, while with over-exposure a 
dull flat result is obtained, in which lights and shadows 
are insufficiently emphasised witb regard to each other. 

There is, of course within wide limits, no '' correct 
exposure," as anything between the minimum of under- 
exposure and the maximum of over-exposure falls 
within these terms. Without doubt the ideal course 
is to give what is understood as ''full" exposure, 
that is, considerably more than the minimum that 
wil give a good negative. Exposure meters indicate 
the minimum exposure, and the worker will generally 
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SOME NOTES ON AN ALWAYS TOPICAL SUBJECT. 


be quite safe to double the indicated time and yet not 
run any risk of over-exposure. In many ways the 
plates or films that are thus treated are the easier to 
control, during development, with a view to giving the 
type of negative desired for certain processes, such 
as enlarging. 

Development is the second factor having a bearing 
on the character of the negative, for, coupled with the 
exposure, it is practically the only influence the worker 
need trouble about, and the requirements of the print- 
ing process must be kept in mind constantly during 
the operation. The aim of the worker should be the 
production of a negative in which every gradation 
and detail, from high lights to deepest shadows, may 
be registered upon the printing paper employed, and the 
greater the contrast in the original (that is a very 
long scale of gradation ranging from, say, bright sky 
with light clouds, to deep shadows under trees) the 
greater the difficulty in gaining a negative to answer 
to the ideal. For this reason subjects of this class as 
photographs are to be avoided, and those with a shorter 
scale of gradation chosen for preference. 

The exposure having an effect upon the character 
of the negative, it will be readily seen why in dealing 
with subjects of strong contrasts it is wise to expose 
fully, as what would be correct for the light end of the 
scale would leave the shadows hopelessly under- 
exposed, and as it is easier to modify development 
this should be the course adopted. The correct render- 
ing of contrast will depend upon the stage to which 
development is carried, and this has not quite the effect 
upon the negative that the beginner. believes. Under- 
exposure does not always produce a very thin negative ; 
in fact, provided the negative is not grossly under- 
exposed, as much density can be built up as in the case 
of а correctly exposed one, at the expense of falsified 
contrasts and extreme harshness ; in other words, °“ soot 
and whitewash." Whether a negative is dense or thin, 
as a general rule depends upon the time the developing 
agent is allowed to act, though the more generous 
the exposure, the more rapidly is density attained. 
With great density, tone and roundness are generally 
absent. 

As most of us nowadays use the small camera and 
enlarge our negatives, or those of them that seem worth 
submitting to that process, it is obvious that our expo- 
sures should be submitted to the treatment that is 
going to produce the best results from that process. 
We are generally told to aim for a soft thin negative 
as the ideal one for that process, but it must not be 
imagined that this is the supreme quality to be watched 
for. It is far better to aim for a full scale of grada- 
tions and full tonal values, than for excessive thinness. 
but of course anything in the nature of undue density 
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15 to be avoided, on account of the chalky effect produced ; 
and again it is to be pointed out that negatives intended 
for enlarging by daylight may be slightly more dense 
than those for artificial illuminants. 

Those who have ever had the opportunity of looking 
over an average amateur’s collection of negatives will 
doubtless remember how lack of uniformity prevailed. 
To get the best results in a favourite printing process 
the amateur must bear in mind that uniformity is 
essential. Possibly the best way of attaining this 
highly desirable result is the adoption of the time and 
temperature system, or tank development, as the 
conditions for obtaining negatives of a certain quality 
once known may be regarded as practically standardised. 
Without doubt this is the system par excellence for the 
amateur who would get the best out of his work. 

One other point that may be said to have some 
influence upon the character of the negative, though 
a minor one, is the speed of the plate or film, the slower 
emulsions giving greater contrast and more density. 
They do not, however, require to be developed for so 
long a period as do those of a more rapid character, as 
may be seen from the time and temperature tables of 
such developers as rytol, azol, etc. R. M. F. 


———— n چ‎ 
MR. COBURN'S VORTOGRAPHS AT GLASGOW. 


Specially Reported for “ The A. Ф." 


REAT interest was manifested by the members of the 

Scottish Photo-Pictorial Circle in the exhibition of Alvin 
Langdon Coburn's “* Vortographs ” at their April meeting, and 
not a few photo-pictorialists' brains have been in a whirl since 
coming in contact with them. 

Among the vortographs could be distinguished those which 
photographers lacking the ultra-modern pictorial vision insisted 
on titling “ The Fall of a Zeppelin," '' Shell Bursting on the 
Hillside,” as well as a peculiar, double-headed, decorative 
phantasy which is unnamable. 

Mr. Coburn's ideas were expounded to the members from 
Press reports of his recent lecture at the Camera Club, as well 
as from the forewords to his catalogue of exhibits therc— 
presumably written by Mr. Ezra Pound, but having Mr. Coburn's 
approval From these it appears that '' vorticism " is a kind 
of disembodied phase of modern art, stripped of everything 
but tone and line and the esthetic appeal which these make. 
It is, one might say, the dry bones of art, and Mr. Coburn has 
succeeded in shaking up these dry bones, as the correspond- 
ence and other columns of the photographic press can testify. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Coburn cannot claim any converts for 
his new medium from '' Circle " members. Several retrograde 
members seemed more interested in the means by which the 
effects were obtained than in the end which Mr. Coburn wished 
to bring before their notice. One member, who appears to 
have developed an imitative faculty, has been since caught 
studying the vortographic effect of the shadows on obscured 
glass thrown by some old developer bottles and stirring rods., 

Mr. Craig Annan, who arrived late and left earlv—a restricted 
train service departure, be it understood— gave the opinion of 
a well-known painter friend on the modern movement in art, 
which may be summed up in the saying '' There's nothing in it." 

Mr. Arch. Cochrane seemed to think Mr. Coburn was not 
aspiring to a higher ideal in art in these vortographs, claiming 
for them an appeal to the eye alone—“ a mere tickling of the 
sensory nerve.’’ 

The most severe critic of Mr. Coburn’s works was Mr. James 
Huck, of the Glasgow School of Art. He was not acquainted 
with any other of Mr. Coburn’s pictures, but condemned whole- 
heartedly the vortographs as a false note in plastic or graphic 
art. A vortex or cavity would find its usefulness in the science 
of engineering, but not in the arts termed “fine.” Vorto- 
graphs he likened to a conjurer who showed the backs of the 
cards only, and invited his audience to believe the trick was 
correct It was this attitude, flagrantly thrown in the face 
of the public, which was objectionable. The public were alwavs 
willing to welcome any sound gain to art from any ‘ ism." 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


AN EFFECTIVE FINISH FOR V.P. Prints.—It will be found 
a distinct improvement if the contact prints from negatives 
made with cameras of the Ensignette or vest-pocket Kodak 
type are printed with a white border, such as one sees on specimen 
prints issued by the various manufacturers. А very simple 
means of doing this when printing from films is to use a frame 
larger than our negatives, say quarter-plate, and to the glass 
front of the frame a built up mask may be securely attached. 
The opening of this mask should be only a trifle smaller than 
the negative to be printed, and great care should be taken to 
get the opening exactly square at the corners, or the whole 
effect will be marred. The mask should be built up first, using 
fairly wide strips of black paper, such as that found on film 
spools, and then firmly fastened to the glass with '' seccotine ”’ 
or similar adhesive. In this way it is always in position, and 
cannot be torn, the advantage of this being obvious. It is 
best to have a border of at least half an inch, and a sheet of 
34 by 24 paper cut exactly in half will be found a very effective 
size, and will thus be found very economical, each sheet being 
used for two prints. The above method will ensure a very 
neat and effective finish for small prints, and it may be adopted 
for film negatives of any size, but the small print especially 
seems to gain very considerably in the matter of size, a point 
not quite so noticeable in those larger. Negatives on glass 
may be printed in the same way, though of course the risk of 
cracking is much greater through having the double thickness 
of glass in one frame. F. 

* № $ * * 


METHOD versus MUDDLE.—A methodical worker accomplishes 
a great deal more in the same time than a person who never 
adheres to rules, besides turning out more satisfactory work. 
A photographer should not only accustom himself to methodical 
working, but should arrange his dark-room in a systematic 
manner. Have a place for everything, and never let anything 
be found out of its place. When fixing the right place, in the 
first instance, be sure to have those things that are most fre- 
quently required in the most accessible positions. It is a good 
plan to keep solutions in bottles that can be readily distinguished 
by touch, either on account of their size or shape. This simpli- 
fies matters when bottles have to be found in a very poor light. 

H. J. R. 


bd * + + * 


SPILT Acips.—Strong mineral acids never improve tables 
carpets or clothes upon which they may be spilt. But the 
damage can generally be reduced to a minimum by taking 
prompt remedial measures. Next to not spilling the acid the 
best course is to apply an alkali immediately. It has been the 
writer’s custom for many years to keep a jar of strong washing 
soda solution always handy. A jar is better than a bottle, 
because the liquid can be poured out more readily. A little 
more water can be added periodically to compensate for evapora- 
tion, and a loose cover—the lid of a round cardboard box— 
keeps out the dust. | 


* * * * * 


INK FOR LABELLING BoTTLES.—In a small bottle place an 
ounce and a quarter of methylated alcohol, add a half ounce 


-of shellac, and when this last is dissolved immerse the bottle 


in hot water until the solution is warm. Then add slowly, 
while stirring rapidly, to a solution composed of one hundred and 
fifty grains of borax dissolved in two ounces of water. Finally 
add colouring matter to suit, four or five grains of methyl 
violet being satisfactory and dissolving well upon shaking. 
This makes a very fine waterproof ink for writing the labels 
upon bottles and for other purposes about the dark-room.— 
WF. R., in Camera Craft. 
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OUBTLESS many photographers 
are teachers, and vice versa, and 
perhaps, like myself, they have 
never realised the possibilities of the 4 
school for photographic purposes. The 
scope of the camera is so limited in some districts that it 
has made us rack our brains for fresh fields of work. 
The elder children in the school where I teach have 
been busy making sand bags and chaff bags for horses for 
some time ; but it was only recently, when my own class 
also began war work, two days per week, in the shape of 
hand-grenade bags, that I awoke to the fact that here were 
subjects which might be recorded by the camera. 
In the first place I suggested taking photographs to 


Making Grenade Bags. 
the head, and she was delighted with the idea, and forthwith 


gave mea free hand. It is well to obtain permission first. 

Perhaps if I give my experiences they may be of use to 
other workers. As I wanted to get the children in their 
usual classroom surroundings, it required some planning 
to obtain as much light as possible to shorten exposures, 
and also to avoid glass doors. The print, '' Making 
Grenade Bags,” is from a negative which was exposed one 
dull.February morning. When the children had been given 
their pieces of sacking, measuring 10} by 9} in., to be 9 by 
4 in. when finished and after stringing to carry two 
grenades, and they were all busy at work, I quietly placed 
the camera on a small table with a pile of large geography 
reading books to bring it to the required height, having 
previously found that it was more stable than a tripod. 
Then I asked various children in different parts of the room 
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to stand up, so that I could see quickly 
how much stopping down was required, 
and also see which children it was 
impossible to include, so that they 
should be dealt with afterwards. I 
found that focussing just behind the first row, and 
stopping down to F/11 (my lens is a Goerz Dagor, working 
at F/6.8) gave all the sharpness in the back row that 
was necessary. Just before the exposure, I opened 
wide the windows at the bottom, as it is astonishing the 
difference such a simple thing makes to the lighting. I 
just told the children to pretend to be working, and to 
blink if they liked. The exposure was seven seconds on a 
Wellington anti-screen plate at half past eleven, and I 
think the result is very natural for such a lengthy time. 
A word of caution is perhaps necessary with regard to 
development. I used dilute rytol to get a soft result 
to via the children's white pinafores coming out like 
chalk. 

As the days are lengthening and the light getting better, 
I hope to experiment more in groups in the classroom. 

In the upper classes, when the sandbags are finished, 
they are tied up into their respective bundles and placed 
on a trestle table in the classroom. There were five hun- 
dred waiting to be despatched, so I photographed the 
result of twenty-four first-class girls' labours. These were 
in a classroom which was lit from the south and west, so 
that the exposure at a quarter past twelve was five 
seconds, using F/11. 

А print of each negative is made on gaslight paper, and 
given to the head to put in the log book to keep among the 
school records. 
intend making an 
enlargement, about 
whole-plate in size, 
of the class, which I 
shall mount and 
frame in passe-par- 
tout style and hang 
in the room, so that 
each child can feel 
that she is doing her 
tiny bit to help to 
win this war. 

Probably other 
readers' schools are 
engaged in various 
kinds of war work, 
so that they will not 
be at a loss to find 
subjects which are worth recording, and which will be of 
so much value and interest in years to come. 
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Finished Sand-bags ready te be Dispatched. 
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Buteher's Abridged Catalogue. 1917.—Messrs. W. Butcher 
and Sons, of Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, London, 
E.C.4, have just issued their new catalogue and price list for 
I917; but, owing to the circumstances that obtain at present, 
it is in an abridged form. Nevertheless it contains very com- 
plete references to everything the amateur is likely to require, 
and runs to no less than 176 pages. It is profusely illustrated 
and well arranged, and a full line of Butcher's Famous Cameras, 
Enlargers, Accessories, and Materials is adequately dealt with. 
The book is well bound and of a handy size. A copy will be 
sent free to any reader of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER on 
application to the above address. 
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Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey.—The directors of 
the Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey have declared an 
extra dividend of 5 per cent. upon the common stock of the 
company, payable June 1 to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on April 3o. 

** Photographie Apparatus " is the title of the latest issue 
to hand of the Photo-Miniature. It contains working details 
and diagrams for the making of hand cameras, lens shades, 
view-finders, bellows, enlareers, and various small photo- 
graphic accessories. This series of handbooks (price 1s. each) 
are obtainable in this country from Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., 
88/89, High Holborn, W.C.1. 


NCONVENTIONAL or impromptu 
U outdoor portraiture from quite the 
early days of photography has always 
been popular. This is not to be wondered 
at seeing that it is the unexpected which 
often happens, and thus we appreciate 
all the more any interesting subjects for 
the camera, although it often happens 
that we chance upon subjects of special 
attraction when the camera is not at 
hand. 

Now here are three impromptu sub- 
jects which offer a few practical hints 
well worth noting for our future guid- 
ance. In the case of fig. A we at once 
get the idea that we are looking down 
upon our little subject's head, while she 


A--A ROADSIDE PORTRAIT. 
By J. К. Brown. 


From the Beginners’ Competition. 


is turning up her eyes ina half-frightened 
manner. There is not a little confusion 
or uncertainty about the background 
part of the picture. The lower and 
darker part of this might be a stone wall ; 
the upper, lighter part is rather more 
puzzling. The light hair ribbon bow 
makes an ugly patch of light. Moral: pav 
more attention to the background. 

Passing on to example В, we again 
notice that the background part of the 
picture runs away with a good deal of 
our attention. There is something which 
looks like a church or house in the dis- 
tance which happens to come just behind 
and above our sitter’s head. The rest 
of the background is a good deal cut up 
by tree trunks, etc., so that it occupies the 
eve more than it merits. The dog also 
peeping into the picture has to be noticed. 
The sitter 1s staring in a rather fixed yet 
half-alarmed way at the camera. The bit 
of chair here shown gives one the idea 
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| Every week two or three prints centered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 
Week!y Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing 
with the same class of subject. Prints from either the Beginners’ Competition òr the Advanced Workers’ 


competition, and reproduced in the bodv of the paper, will be dealt with here. 


of an indoor chair brought out for this 
occasion. Quite the best part of this 
picture is the suggestion of direct sun- 
light and cast shadow about the face and 
figure. This fact points to a well-judged 
exposure and suitable development ot 
the negative. The moral is: pay more 
attention to the background. 

Passing on to our third illustration, we 
notice a move in the direction of simplifi- 
cation. The figure is obviously the most 
important part of the picture; the tree 
trunk affords an appropriate background 
for the figure. One is a little uncertain 
as to whether the girl is looking at the 
letter in her hand or peeping at the 
photographer; but as the former is 
preferable, we may assume that to be 
the case. Here again the background 
has something to say to us. The tree 
trunk part is simple, suitable, quiet, and 
effective. So far so good; but on our 
right is a patch of very light sky behind 
a mass of dark broken foliage, which by 
force of light and shade contrast gives 
this part of the picture a spotty, patchy 
appearance. Moral: pay more attention 
to the background. The reader will doubt- 
less have rightly guessed that one of the 
reasons why these three little prints are 
here brought together for our considera- 
tion is that the need of giving attention 
to the background may be brought into 
prominence. Experience shows us that 
quite a large proportion of otherwise 
good portrait and figure work is heavily 


By H. Littlewood, 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 
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handicapped by a faulty background. 
[he word itself tells us that itjhas to 
keep back, 1.е. behind and beyond the 
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С. -NEWS FROM THE FRONT. By C. W. Longley. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


fipuré ; but it has also to keep back in 
another sense, ie. to keep quiet, barely 
noticed, yet affording contrast, relief, 
support to the figure without attracting 
attention to itself. This does not imply 


.that a perfectly plain background is 


always the best. An absolutely flat 
ground may attract attention from its 
extreme all-over sameness, while a 
slightly modulated background, such, 
for example, as the tree-trunk part of 
fig. C, which expresses some character, 
may be more acceptable and effective 
because it at once indicates its nature, 
and yet does not attract or distract 
the eye. 

One of the things the outdoor figure 
or portrait worker should not overlook 
is the appropriateness of any objects of 
interest in the background. Take the 
case of a sailor or fisherman. There is 
no reason why such a person should not 
enter a farmyard, for example. Yet 
assuredly we shall feel that there is 
something not quite right if we depict 
such a figure in a farmyard, nor should 
we feel satisfied in depicting a ploughman 
or mower, say, amid boats and the 
sundryments of the shore. In general it 
is advisable to steer clear of any kind of 
scenery background which suggests any 
strongly pronounced local character ; 
also excessive fuzziness or excessive 
sharpness in the background are equally 
likely to attract too much attention, and 
are therefore undesirable. 
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By Е. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S. 


The original of this picture was cxhibited at :he London Salon of Photography, and appeared in “ Photograms of the Year, 1916." 
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By Mrs. M. PEARSON. 
open at Hog Lane, Hammersmith 


MLLE. RAMBERT AS VIRGIN OF INTERCESSION—" DONA NOBIS PACEM. 


This picture received an award al the exhibition of the Hampshire House Photographic Soctely, now 
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By E. T. МсРнлп, (Buffalo, U.S.A.) 
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THE POWER OF NIAGARA. 
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AN EARLY SPRING MORNING, 1917, By A. К. Dixpy. 


The original, a bromide print (71 X 93), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Who Said Societies are Decaying ? 


Sometimes in the course of my associations with 
prose ЧАТ photographers I hear the voice of the 
croaker telling all and sundry of the decadence of 
the photographic scciety, and recounting the glories 
of the good old times in the societies, now past and 
gone. The latter part of the croak may be right 
to some extent, but the former part of the wail 
was never farther away from the mark, and wherever 
I hear it in the future, I am out for a quarrel with 
the croaker. I was present at the annual meeting 
of the Federated Societies of the County of Yorkshire, 
the pioneers of the provincial society mcvement— 
in fact, the pioneers of the real article. The meeting 
was held at Leeds, and I have never met with 
a more enthusiastic gathering of front-line photo- 
graphers than I found gathered together in the rooms 
of the Armley and Wortley Photographic Society. 


The Epnoblement of Our Race. 


Being the annual meeting of the Yorkshire 
Federation of Societies, it naturally had much 
business concerning its domestic policy, but it had 
something more. It was striking the chords of a 
natjonal policy, and the response was electrical. 
According to precedent, now honoured, I believe, for 
the eighteenth time, the president, Mr. F. Atkinson 
(of the Hull Photographic Societv) delivered the 
presidential address. After referring to his appre- 
` tiation of the honour conferred upon him and his 
society, he ventured to add no one in the society 
movement was more jealous than he of the dignity 
of the Yorkshire Photographic Union, the pioneer 
of organised photography on broad and popular 
- lines. He remarked how difficult it was at the present 
to maintain that organised policy when everything 
has to give place to the military necessity of the 
great European conflict, which everyone hopes would 
be at an end ere another annual meeting came round. 
War has taught us many things. It has broken 
down the barrier of artificiality, and has ‘set up a 
naturalness, a commingling of masses and classes, 
a levelling up of the ideals of those at home and 
abroad, given us new points of view based on culture 
aud education, which will, no doubt, widen our 
outlook to a far greater extent than hitherto imagined 
and will ennoble us by its influence and adversity. 


Photography a Standard Subject in the Schools. 


° Ruskin tells us '*that the basic foundation of 
all art is an intense love of nature." The study of 
photography and its kinship with nature will thus 
develop our dormant artistic perceptions to such an 
extént that if will stir the souls of all members to 
their very depths. The war has also brought us 
* great adversity, yet out of the chaos good will result. 

It has already borne on its wings a great scheme of 

educational reform, and with it there will and must 

be à great moulding of character. Knowledge says 

Mr. Atkinson, is not education, except that it 

develops the power to apply it, We have learnt to 

have greater patriotism, make greater sacrifices, 
all of which go to ennoble character and are the 
basis of all ‘educational effort. In the reforms of 
the: future po a i will not be lost sight of, 
and is now certain to become a part of the school 
‘curriculum of the future. In the past the boy has 
gone to the office or the workshop without that 
knowledge of these things, and a deadening effect 
‘has been set up. All these things will be changed. 

He will have a knowledge of photography, for art 

has become an important part of his school career 

through that medium. He will be in 

a means to the end which must, in the course of 

time as he advances to the years of manhood, 

encourage that ''love of nature '' and so ennoble 
the character. The camera is the draughtsman. 

‘and the. student the potential artist. 


The Dawn of a National Movement. 

Yorkshire's president is of the opinion that our 
nation will not be the nation of the past, for demo- 
cracy will take an important part in the new age. 
It is a sign of the times in this respect when we are 
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The Camera Club (17, John Street, Adelphi, W.C.).—On 
Thursday, May 3, there will be a concert of chamber music, 
at which Mons. Desire Defauw and Mr. R. H. Walthew have 


promised to play. . 


informed that Russia has appointed a Minister of 
the Arts. Taken in the broadest sense of the term, 
things need not necessarily be inartistic to be 
utilitarian. Harking back to the schools, Mr. Atkinson 
indicated that photography could and would play 
an important part in teaching the history of the 
country; its cathedrals, its castles, its historic 
comings and goings, its natural history and its 
scientific pursuits. It could and would in the future 
quicken the developments of the trade and commerce 
of the country. After further discursive remarks, 
Mr. Atkinson urged upon all members of the York- 
shire Federation the necessity of being alive to the 
desire that as an organised body of photographers 
they should play an important part in the move 
forward. Remember, said he, it is only by organised 
effort that reforms can be brought about, and he 
ventured to hope the day was not far distant when 
a'' National Federation '" would be an accomplished 
fact, and that all the federations of this country 
would act in national matters às if with one voice. 
We are at the dawn of that day. 


The **8tinks ” Won. 


The importance of the presidential address, which 
was in particuiar directed to the membership of 
the Yorkshire Federation, was sufficiently nationa! 
in sentiment and theme to awaken interest in 
every other federation in Great Britain, and to these 
I also commend the points Mr. Atkinson has raised. 
He was followed by a speaker whose message to all 
societies had at least even an equal import, if nothing 
more. Professor 5. E. Bottomley, F.R.P.S., Prin- 
cipal of the Leeds Technical School .Department 
of Printing, after eulogising the eflorts of the York- 
shire Federation, told how some twenty years ago 
he proposed to the West Riding County Council 
that some-recognition should be given in the form 
of a grant of money for the teaching of photography 
in the West Riding Technical Schools, and was then 
told by the authoritv in question that photography 
was neither an art nor a science. He was subsequently 
told if he.could make the Board of Education 
believe it was one or the other, they would see how 
far they could зер him, and so came into being, 
somewhere about the year 1896, an official recogni- 
tion of the school department of '* Stinks,” with the 
straight tip there was to be no pandering to the 
“ fuzzyites ” of the period. 


To Beat the Germans. 


Since then we have moved forward, says Mr. 
Bottomley, and to-day, under war-time conditions, 
Leeds has the largest school of photography in 
England—the best equipped, and more students 
on the books than all the other schools in the country 
put together. Some time after the outbreak of the 
war the Privy Council of Great Britain formed a 
Research Committee. and invited the Principal of 
the Leeds Technical School of Photography to 
attend. Almost simultaneously with this meeting 
Messrs. Wratten and Wainwright intimated their 
inability to make any further supplies of panchro- 
matic plates, as their stock of dyes (made and 
obtained in Germany) was exhausted. This gave 
the Principal of the Leeds School of Photographv 
his chance, and he obtained a promise of a money 
grant for research from the Privy Council Committee. 
He came home, and getting into touch with the colour 
experts of the Leeds University, and after working 
night and day, a new dye was discovered, the tormulæ 
of which have been issued to ail and sundrv who are 
interested in the subject free for the asking. Хо 

atent rights are being allowed ог considered. 
Without going into details, it is enough to say that 
panchromatic plates are now being made from the 
colour dves discovered at Leeds equal to anything 
made from the German formula, and in certain 
respects very much superior. I believe I am correct 
in saving they were ready and on the market in 
November, 1916, and in February of this year 
official notice came to Leeds that the grant was 
sanctioned. ا‎ Leeds moves faster than 
a Government department. 


Colour Printing on Fabries. 


One thing is certain, however, that Leeds has got 
a lead it won't lose for some time to come, and if I 
were permitted to say all I know on this subject, 
it would probably open the eves of the laggards. 
Many of the Leeds officials and students I am refer- 
ring to are, or bave been, associated as amateurs in 
the society movement. These organised photo- 
graphers do not stay at research work only, but are 
combining theory with practice. In conjunction and 
co-operation with local printing firms—paper and 
fabric—the Leeds Technical School Department of 
Printing is setting out to capturc.the whole of the 
German colour printing trade (and replace German 
productions). I was privileged to see some charming 
examples of fabric printed upou in all the brilliant 
colours one usually sees associated with a painting 
in oil or high-class lithographic work. Опе of the 
reproduced examples was '' Sunrise in the High- 
lands," bv H. R. Hall, reproduced and printed in 
colours on satin fabric. There is no limit to the 
medium, for examples were just as interesting when 
»rinted on silk, veivet, cotton, voile, net, or. as Mr. 
jottomley put it to me, '* We can print in colour on 
a doormat." The surface is no limitation, and in 
every example the base is photographic. Although 
printed in many colours, some rich in brilliance, 
others delicate in tones and half-tones, all the colours 
are fast and the materials washable. The printing 
plates may be adapted either to the rotary or the 
flat press, and so obviate the scrapping of existing 
machinery, one of the bogies so liable to scotch a 
modern advance in commerce. 


A Challenge Shield for Yorkshire. 


My space is exhausted, and I have only just 
touched the fringe of the subject, and must also 
omit reference to many other things of importance 
which transpired at the Leeds meeting, among which 
1, however, cannot pass over the generous offer of 
Mr. Alex. Keighley, who has promised to present to 
the Yorkshire Federation a challenge shield to be 
competed for annually in a print competition, the 
general lines of the competition being a number of 
prints to be sent in by a society as its selected best 
work by a given number of members. It will be 
reinembered I recently hinted at the formation of a 
sub-committee for Yorkshire to deal with these 
competitions, and therefore the announcement of 
the magnificent offer of Mr. Keighley very materially 
simplifies their work in hand. 


The Power of Observation. 


The sixth general meeting of the Edinburgh 
hotographic society was a pleasurable event. Mr. 
В. Sherratt delivered a lecture on “ The Eyes v. 
the Camera," aad said the chief pleasure in photo- 
graphy was in the power it had of reproducing our 
impressions of things and scenes which arouse our 
interest. To render such scenes accurately one must 
cultivate the power of observation. The more we 
cultivate it the more progress should we achieve. 
In discussing the analogy of the eye to the camera 
he pointed out they were instruments both dealing 
with the same natural force—light. 


South London Shows Nature Slides. 


I have before me the syllabus of the South London 
Photographic Society, and if the subjects are not 
very numerous they are at least very good. An 
innovation is the display of competition slides and 
“Notes " of the Nature Photographic Society for 
1917. This feature is a handy means of bringing the 
work of the Nature Photographic Societv before 
the societies in a more general way than is possible 
bv an occasional meeting in London. A reature of 
competitions in this society is to encourage good 
technical work, and a silver medal will be presented 
for the best monochrome rendering of a selected 
coloured picture. Negatives to be produced as well 
as prints, and no handwork allowed. 
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Royal Photographie Society (35, Russell Square, W.C.).— 
On Tuesday, May r, at the technical meeting, Mr. Charles 
M. Thomas will give 


a demonstration of “ Wet Gelatine 
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entering at the sides. All the boards 
should be painted dead black, and they 
should be fixed so that no stray light 
enters the joints anywhere. 

Another very efficient form of venti- 
lator is that shown in fig. 5. This is 
suitable for fixing in the ceiling of the 
dark-room, either inside or cutside. It 
is made up from thin sheet zinc. In the 
figure A is the top marked out for bend- 
ing. The side pieces, which are one inch 
wide, are bent down to form a lid arrange- 
ment. At B one of the sides is given. 
These may be made in four pieces if 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 
Home Workers. 


les on home-made apparatus or accessories of а 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. are invited 
page, and will be paid for at current rates i published. 


Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 


VENTILATING THE DARK-ROOM. 


OW that spring has come and pro- 

mises warmer weather, and summer 
is in sight with its close and unrelenting 
heat, the need for dark-room ventilation 
becomes more pronounced than in the 
days of winter, when in thc dark-room 
we shivered because there seemed to be 
too much air or draught. 

In fig. 1 we have, perhaps, the simplest 
type of ventilator to use. One dis- 
advantage of this type, however, is in 
the need for cutting the door upon 
which it is to be fixed, but if this is 
immaterial then this type is exceedingly 
good. It consists of a fairly long box 
made up írom thin wood, say about 


Fig. 3. 


Fig. 4. 


a quarter of an inch thick. In the centre 
of the box the light trap is placed, which 
in this case is merely a thin board run- 
ning the full length of the box, and 
leaving a small space at each side for 
air to pass. The section of the box 
(fig. 1) shows clearly the way in which 


and phot: graphs. 


this ventilator is built up. To fix it a 
slot must be cut in the door near the 
bottom, and the box screwed on so that 
the box opening corresponds with the 
slot in the door. For perfect ventilation 
another box similar in shape and simi- 
larly fixed should be used near the top 
of the door so that the foul air may be 
driven out at the top by the fresh and 
heavier air coming in at the bottom. 
The boxes themselves should be given 
a coat of dead-black paint inside and 
out to prevent light being reflected from 
the surface of the material of the box. 
Should the light outside the) dark- 
room be very strong, a more efficient 
kind of light trap must be employed. 
Such an one is shown in fig. 2, this con- 
sisting of a box with a series of wooden 
vanes screwed in place as shown. This 
may be fixed in place as in the first 
case by means of a slot cut in the door. 
An alternative method of fixture is 
shown in fig. 3, in which two vanes are 
screwed to the door, while the rest of 
the ventilator is screwed to the top and 
bottom crosspieces. This is useful where 
a distinct space is left between the top 
and bottom of the door, hence no cutting 
of the door itself will then be necessary. 
It must be noticed, however, that care 
should be taken in fixing these light 
traps, so that they clear each other 
when the door opens. This type then 
forms a convenient method of prevent- 
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iBg light from entering at the top Or 
un lerneath the,door, and providing suit- 
able ventilation at the same time. 

It may be desirable, instead of working 
on the door, to obtain the necessary 
ventilation to work on a window. А 
suitable way of doing this is shown in 
fip. 4. A number of light boards are 
employed overlapping each other to a 
considerable extent, and leaving about 
one-eighth or one-quarter inch space 
between each board. At each end of 
these boards another board must be 
screwed all the way up to prevent light 
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desired, or in one piece, and the whole 
bent into shape to form a box twelve 
inches square. The projecting lugs at 
the bottom are tor bending over to form 
a means of screwing the box to the roof. 
It will also be seen that holes of a longi- 
tudinal shape are cut in the sides. These 
may be a number of drilled holes if 
simplicity of workmanship is required. 
This when put together forms the outer 
case of the ventilator. This may be 
screwed to the roof. Inside this another 
box must be placed which has no bottom 
or top. It may be square or round, 
but it must be long enough to reach 
higher than the tops of the holes in the 
outer case. If now a hole be cut in the 
roof, the inner box placed over it and 
fixed down, and then the outer Бе 
screwed in place, we have as good a 
ventilator as could be desired. It should 
be said that if the box is to be fixed on 
the ceiling, that is, hanging downwards, 
then the lid should be fixed in place 
with small rivets; finally, blacken this, 
and fill in all joints with lead or putty, 
and the thing is complete. W. J. H. 
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SELF-TONING PAPERS. —HAND-CAMERA TIPS. 


нара HE advent of spring and 


the promise of sunny days 
once more has brought 
forward a renewed interest 
in the daylight printing 
Whi'e bromide and gas- 


processes. 
light papers are probably tke most 
reliab'e for all-round work, and the 
former for enlarging on all occasions, 
the daylight processes have a consi- 
derable call on the attention of the 


amateur. There is a certain fascina- 
tion in using a printing-frame and in- 
specting the image from time to time 
as it grows by the action of daylight. 

Although self-toning paper is one of 
the easiest and simplest ways of making 
a davlight print from a negative, it is 
surprising how badly it turns outin the 
hands of some amateurs. Often the 
best result they can obtain is a flat 
and very red-looking picture, which 
does not show to advantage any merit 
the negative may possess. When 
these individuals see the rich and 
lovely tones which some of their more 
fortunate photographic friends turn 
out, or which are displayed on the 
showcards of the makers, they wonder 
greatly and covet the secret of getting 
those lovely tones. And there are 
others who are more advanced in 
photography generally, who have 
always printed their negatives on 
p. о. p., subsequently toning them in 
a separate toning bath, who consider 
it quite impossible to get the same 
range of tones on self-toning paper as 
can be obtained on p. o. p. That this 
is a mistake can be proved, for it is 
quite practicable to get a wide range 
of tones from sepia to cold purple 
with ease and certaintv. 

The materials and apparatus re- 
quired are few, and do not comprise 
more than half a dozen articles; 
beyond the purchase of the paper 
nothing more is wanted than what the 
worker already has for his developing 
operations, unless we except the 
printing frame. 

When first starting the process it is 
better to choose one particular brand 
and to stick to it until a thorough 
understanding of its peculiarities has 


been acquired, and then we are in a 
better position to try with some 
certainty of success any of the 
numerous makes on the market: It 
will be found too that even with the 
same make .of paper different sur- 
faces, such as matt and cream, do 
not give quite the same results with 
the same treatment. 

Most amateurs when they purchase 
a packet of paper merely extract 
the contents with some hazy notion 
of the procedure required, derived 
usually from some conversation with a 
photographic friend, and attempt to 
get good prints without so much as a 
glance at the instructions issued by 
fhe maker. In fact, some will frankly 
admit that they never bother about 
the instructions because it is too much 
trouble. This is a great mistake, 
and may mean the difference between 
a batch of excellent prints or a packet 
of paper absolutely wasted. In any 
case the manufacturer is brief and to 
the point, and his words do not need 
much time for perusal. 

Although the above advice has been 
given and is fundamentally sound, the 
following does not treat of the paper 
used in accordance with the orthodox 
instructions, but is somewhat different 
and dictated by our experience with 
this class of printing medium. 

Our method is as follows: А large 
wide-mouthed bottle to hold about 
forty ounces is selected (a large pickle 
bottle does fine), and into this is 
placed a pound of hypo, the bottle 
filed up with water, and set aside 
until thoroughly dissolved. This pro- 
vides our stock solution, and is used 
according to the tone wanted. 

Before we proceed to the actual 
printing, however, it is well to con- 
sider the type of negative we wish to 
print. If this is rather flat and thin, 
a good tone on self-toning paper is 
impossible, and negatives of this 
nature are totally unsuited to the 
process. If the worker must print such 
a negative, then he will have to be 
content with a reddish-brown tone 
sadly lacking in ricbness and quality. 
Like everv other printing process, 


any kind of negative will not do. 
A good plucky negative is necessary, 
not by any means one which is strong 
and harsh, but one possessing a good 
scale of gradation, having well-defined 
high lights and fairly clear shadows. 

Printing should not take place in 
strong sunshine, but more in the shade 
where plenty of good light can reach 
the frame. For sepia and light-brown 
tones we print a little deeper than we 
want the finished print to be. Then 
one part of the stock solution is taken 
and mixed with four or five parts of 
water, and the print placed into the 
bath for ten minutes without апу 
preliminary washing. When a stronger 
sepia or brown is wanted, then we 
print the image a shade deeper and 
the solution is made stronger. For 
slight variations of tone like this, 
however, it will be found that, within 
reason, the strength of the solution has 
not a great deal of effect. When a 
good rich brown tone is wanted, and 
this seems the tone which self-toning 
paper gives to perfection, the print 
is made much deeper, in fact until 
the shadows have become well bronzed 
over. The print is immersed into a 
bath of the full strength of the solu- 
tion and sometimes has to be left 
longer than the usual ten minutes. 

For purple tones the same method 
as above is carried out, with the 
exception that the print is first 
immersed in a strong solution of salt ; 
the strength depends on the tone 
and is best found out by experiment. 
For pictorial work, especially lands- 
cape, we have a great admiration for 
the cream surface, and this, with a 
suitable negative, gives a splendid 
colour in the full strength of the hypo. 
For small work the smooth cream is 
better, but for prints half-plate size 
and over, the crayon surface looks 
very well. 

To our mind one of the great advan- 
tages about the process is that a few 
prints, or even one, can be toned without 
having to mix or waste a large amount 
of toning solution, and for the amateur 
who does not do much printing it 
can be well recommended. 
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SOME HAND-CAMERA TIPS. 


tions on the use of a camera 

apply to many large towns, forti- 
fied or military districts, and so forth, 
vet there are doubtless some towns or 
large villages where a hand camera 
can with due discretion be used. 
But in апу case it would be advisable 
to make inquiries from the police or 
other authorities concerned. 

Figure Work Out of Doors.—This 
general and purposely somewhat vague 
grouping may be taken to include 
figure work in the street, field, farm- 
vard, garden, etc. In any and all cases 
the background, be it what it may, 
should always have careful—if need 
be, rapid—attention. Beginners will do 
well to get into the way of looking 
at the subject contemplated with one 
eye only, remembering that the 
(ordinary) camera has only one eve, 
and that our two, by stereoscopic 
effect, separate an object from the 
background in a very different way 
than the one-eyed camera does. 


Everyone who has carefully exam- 
ined any considerable number of 
hand-camera outdoor figure subjects 
must have seen examples of awkward 
conjunctions, e.g. the spire of the village 
church in the distance apparently rest- 
ing on the head of a foreground figure, 
and suggesting a fool’s cap; or a 
ploughman uprooting a cottage in the 
mid-distance. Our two eyes separate 
the various planes of the scene, but 
the lens does not always do this satis- 
factorily. The various lines, vertical 
and horizontal, straight and curved, 
which enter so largely into back- 


Азы the present restric- 


grounds of buildings require a watch- 
ful eye. 

Big Trees or Buildings anywhere 
near the camera, though they may not 
actually constitute a part of the 
picture, may yet play their part in 
cutting off or blocking some consider- 
able proportion of the surrounding 
light in the foreground, which usuallv 
is the part for which we need as much 
light as possible. The old saying, 
"Expose for the shadows, and the 
high lights will take care of them- 
selves ” needs often to be taken cum 
grano salis, and often also we might 
revise it and say. '' Expose for the fore- 
ground, and let the distance take care 
of itself." Опе may safely say that 
there are far more photographs taken 
which have their chief interest in the 
foreground or nearer planes than any 
other type of arrangement. 


Not Too Near your Figures.—There 
is often a great temptation with us all 
to get as near to an interesting figure 
as possible; but just bear in mind 
three things: The nearer the figure— 
which we presume to be moving, 
slowly or quickly as the case may be— 
the larger its image on the plate, and 
therefore the more readily will it 
show movement blur, therefore a short 
exposure is for this reason indicated. 
But, and there is generally a '' but ” 
somewhere near our everyday pro- 
blems, the nearer the figure the less 
light per image area unit, and therefore 
the longer the exposure required. Also 
the nearer the figure upon which the 
chief or sharpest focus is likely to be 
directed, the less depth of focus we 
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shall have. In some shallow subjects 
this last point may be negligible, while 
in others it may be fata] for either 
technical or pictorial effect. The first 
two conflicting factors we seldom can 
afford to ignore. Hence the general 
soundness of the advice to sacrifice 
size to quality, i.e. it is better to get a 
good result on a small scale than a 
faulty one on a larger scale. 


Perspective and Figures.—When опе 
mentions perspective the word to 
many minds calls up only architectural 
subjects. This is probably due to 
the comparative ease with which one 
often recognises accentuated perspec- 
tive on subjects of this kind. But if 
the conditions are unfavourable we 
shall get exaggerated effects with any 
subject. It is not at all uncommon 
to see grotesque effects with animals. 
Take the case of a horse and cart team. 
Suppose, by way of rough example, 
we say that one horse's head is ten 
feet nearer to us than is the other 
animal's head, now suppose also 
that the nearer head is also ten feet 
from the lens, then the further head 
in our print would only be half 
the size of the nearer one, and such a 
difference would look quite absurd. 
Again, suppose the nearer head be 
twenty feet, and the further thirty 
feet from the lens, the nearer would 
come out one and a half times as long 
as the other; this diflerence probably 
would still be too marked for a quite 
satisfactory effect. Have we not all of 
us seen photographs of horses with 
apparently swelled heads, due to too 
near а viewpoint ? 


SPIRIT-SENSITISING CARBON TISSUE. 


ERHAPS half of the failures, among amateurs, in the carbon 
process are caused during the sensitising of the tissue. 

It is necessary that the drving take place quickly, i.e. within 
six hours of its being sensitised, for if the tissue remains wet 
longer than this time the gelatinc may become insoluble of its 
own accord, and the resulting picture will have a veil all over it. 
On the other hand, however, the tissue must not be dried Ьу 
excessive heat or, most important of all, where the fumes of an 
oil-stove, 'gas-burner or other similar source of heat can get at it, 
for this also has the cffect of making the gelatine insoluble. 

It 1s obvious, therefore, from what has been said, that a quick- 
drying sensitiser is in every way preferable to the ordinary 
slow-drving one. 

Fortunately, there is the spirit sensitiser which meets our 
requirements. This is made with spirit as a solvent instead of 
water, but since potassium bichromate is not at all soluble in 
alcohol, it is necessary to use ammonium bichromate, which is 
more soluble : 

The spirit sensitiser is : 

Ammonium Ысһгота{е.................... 
Water 
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to each ounce of which is added 3 oz. of methylated spirit. 


It might be mentioned that there is, on the market, a preparation 
similar to this. The tissue is not immersed in the solution, 
but the latter is applied to the tissue by means of a Blanchard's 
brush, which can easily be made bv securing a double fold of 
swansdown or flannel to a strip of glass by means of an elastic 
band. The original brush was two inches wide, but it is con- 
venient to make it the width of the paper to be coated—an old 
negative is excellent to which to attach the swansdown. 

The sheet of tissue to be sensitised is laid on some flat surface ; 
a little of the solution is put into a dish (not more than 1 drm. 
need be poured out); the brush is now made moist with the 
sensitiser, and is drawn over the tissue three or four times, 
and then again at right angles to this in the same way. Several 
pieces can thus be coated in quite a short time, using the minimum 
of solution with the great advantage that the tissue is dry 
enough for use with a varnished negative in about ten minutes. 
When using an unvarnished negative, the tissue must be made 
dry by holding it near a fire after it has become suríace-dry ; 
or, if this is not convenient, it must be dried in a calcium chloride 
box. A box with plenty of room should be selected, and the 
quantity of calcium chloride should not be skimped, this latter 
commodity being only about threepence per pound. 

G. F. G. 
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£ Ñ e A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
г N à interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
3 Z NS In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
AS other questions will be replied to by post, but each. query 
T must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 

: pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
MATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 

expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 

name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 

cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 

to the Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 2, and marked “ Query " or '' Criticism ”' on the outside. 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Various Topics. 

(1) Can you tell me the development factor 
for Kodol? (2) Is it possible by using Sector 
shutter to get, say, I-ISth sec. bv sctting the 
pointer midway between 1-5th and 1-25th ? 
(3) Is a special plate advisable for snapshot 
work in South Brazil? (4) Does the change 
of atmosphere and climate have any effect 
other than by way of altering exposure? (5) 
Are the usual English and American photo- 
graphic supplies obtainable there; and, if so, 
are the prices much increased ? 


J. A. B. W. (Godalming). 


(1) We are not aware that this has 
been officially stated. Better apply to 
Messrs. Kodak. (2) Probably the result 
will be roughly about midway between 
the 1-5th and 1-25th, or whatever these 
indicated times may be in reality. (3) 
The special rapid plate is perhaps the 
most useful of all speeds for all-round 
work in Brazil or anywhere else. (4) A 
dry hot climate has comparatively little 
eflect on the keeping of plates, but a 
damp hot climate plays mischief. In 
such circumstances plates, etc., should 
be kept in sealed tins.  Roughly, the 
nearer the equator the shorter the 
exposure. In round numbers England is 
lat. 50—53 N., while Brazil is lat. o—30 S. 
(5) We have no information as to prices 
or supplies of photographic materials. 
We understand that Messrs. Harrods 
have a branch at Buenos Ayres. If so, 
perhaps they could help you as regards 
prices, supplies, etc. Messrs. Kodak per- 
haps could help you in these matters. 


Enlarging. 
(1) To get enlarged image on 5 by 4 plate have 
I to make lantern-slide positive and use this 
in place of a negative? (2) Can retouching 
be done fine enough for good results on en- 
larged head? (3) How long must chiffon be 
left in front of lens, and at what distance ? 
(4) Why not enlarge direct on to bromide post- 
cards? What is the approximate exposure ? 
J. H. B. (Owmby Grasby). 
(1) From a negative you get a posi- 
tive, and a positive from a negative, 
with or without a condenser. So that 
if you want a 5 by 4 negative from 
another negative you must make a 
positive as intermediate step. (2) If the 
retouching is done with sufficient care, 
patience, and skill it need not show 
in the enlarged print. (3) Some workers 
leave the chiffon (one or two thicknesses) 
all the time, others half the time. 
put it close to the lens, others an inch 
ог so away from the paper. Each one 
“ays his way is the best. (4) No reason 
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why enlargements should not be made 
direct on to postcards. This is often 
done. The only thing to be said is that 
a postcard is rather a small size in which 
to get an effective enlargement. We have 
had no personal experience with the 
lamp you name, therefore our only 
advice is to make a (small plate) trial, 
using inverted gas mantle, lens F/8, 
ordinary bromide paper, condenser of 


course, average-density negative, enlarg- . 


ing to double size linear, e.g. quarter- 
plate to whole-plate, exposure about half 
a minute. 


Portraiture, &c. 


I am enclosing print, etc. (1) What is the com- 
position like? (2) Would tissue paper help to 
control the printing of the dark places ? (3) What 
paper is best suited for such subjects ? (4) Could 
the movement of the baby's head be remedied ? 


J. К. W. (Newcastle). 


(1) Composition is fair. The seated 
figure being so near the margin of the 
picture leads one to imagine that she is 
backing out of the picture. Tissue paper 
would certainly hold back the printing ; 
but if locally applied, would show hard 
edge lines. Better cover the entire nega- 
tive with tissue paper, and locally inten- 
sify its action by rubbing in powdered 
graphite (black lead) where required. 
The way to get the best print from any 
negative is to select the printing paper 
to suit the negative. See our article on 
this matter, р. 387, November 13, 1916; 
also further articles on this topic in our 
issues November 20, November 27, and 
December 11 of 1916. (4) Something 
could be done by a little very careful 
retouching; but the better plan would 
be to make another negative, as this is 
seriously under-exposed. 


Prints ; Old Glass. 


What is wrong with the enclosed prints’ 1 
was particularly charmed with a reproduction 
in your pages, etc. I should like to make 
photographs which show similar gradation. 
Do the plate manufacturers repurchase spoiled 
negatives, etc. ? H. K. F. (Edinburgh). 


Your ambition to do the best possible 
is laudable and healthy; at any rate, 
you need not feel discouraged that you 
find yourself beaten by other workers 
of much longer and wider experience. 
Probably the portrait to which you 
refer was obtained in a well.arranged 
studio, with blinds, etc., giving ample 
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control of the lighting. Excepting the 
flock of sheep picture, all your other 
prints are too contrasty, showing signs 
that the negatives have certainly been 
developed too long to suit your printing 
paper. See the article on p. 387 in our 
issue of November 13, 1916. We have 
not heard of any plate-making firms 
purchasing the glass of old negatives ; 
but there are other firms doing this. It 
would hardly be worth your while unless 
you have a very considerable number of 
half-plate size or larger. 


Self-toning Paper. 
I bought a job lot of self-toning paper: There 
seems to be uncommonly little gold in it. Will 
you give me your opinion, etc. ? 
J. F. L. W. (Woodbridge). 


Paper manufacturers do not usually 
make known the details of their pro- 
cedure. Probably the quantity of gold 
is small, but what can you expect at 
the price? Moreover, a very little gold 
goes a long way in the gilding of silver, 
for this is what gold-toning amounts to. 
One grain of gold suitably treated may 
be made to impart a colour to a gallon 
of water. An ounce of gold will gold- 
plate a fine silver wire thirty-five miles 
long, roughly equivalent to 1 gr. gold 
for 130 yards. This being a purely 
mechanical operation, one can under- 
stand the remarkable gold-toning cover- 
ing power when a salt of gold is applied 
chemically as in toning. We have seen 
prints of the self-toning paper class 
which to the eye were indistinguishable 
from gold-bath.toned prints. 


Lens. 
Do I understand rightly that a 14 in. focus lens 
would have a larger aperture diameter than a 
I3 in. lens, both working at the same F/n (say 
F/12.5) nominal aperture ? 
W. C. S. (Dorchester). 
Broadly and generally, yes, that would 
be the case, but one could imagine 
special cases where this might not be 
so. Your surmises on this and the 
other points are correct. 
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The price of THE AMATEUR PHOTO. 
GRAPHER 8 PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 
having now been raised to Threepence, in 
accordance with the announcements already 
made to our Subscribers, the following are the 
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Down Hammersmith Way. 


The name of Hammersmith carries with it a suggestion of 
Vulcan, or at any rate of that sinewy figure of cur boyhood 
the muscles of whose brawny arms were strong as iron bands. 
But Hammersmith is also the home of art and idyll; it has 
stolen something from Chelsea on the one hand and from St. 
John’s Wood on the other. And the very essence of Hammer- 
smith is wafted to you as you wander down Hog Lane and 
catch a silvery leap of the river in the distance, and view the 
charming gables of Hampshire House, and make your way 
along its Mistress Mary garden path and knock at the old- 
fashioned portal. There is at present, and there will be until 
the merry month is ten days spent, a photographic exhibition 
at Hampshire House, and the officials of the society concerned 
will tell you that it ranks next to the Salon and the Royal. 
That, however, is only their modesty. What they really mean 
is that the Salon and the Royal rank next to it. 


Something Like a President. 


It is a fine thing for any photographic society to have a 
president. I know that most photographic societies can boast 
presidents, but I mean a live president, like the one they have 
at Hampshire House. І sat under the low rafters of the ancient 
manor drinking tea with this jewel of a president—he footed 
the bill—after he had done the honours of every single one 
of the two hundred and fifty show pictures upstairs and down, 
for my benefit, had given me a précis of the life history of each 
of the exhibitors and an account of the supposed genesis of 
each of the exhibits. And then, when another visitor lifted 
the latch, bless my gaiters if he didn’t go through the same 
thing again in honour of this new arrival. That is something 
like a president to have. | 


Setting the Example 


When I left Hampshire House the genial president, for the 
better pleasure of this stray visitor, was drawing the blinds 
up and down, and pulling the curtains this way and that, so 
as to get perfect lighting on each frameless frame, and shedding 
artificial illumination in the dark corners, and managing the 
four switches which are necessary in order to light up the trans- 
parencies, and doing it all in a spirit of happy experiment as 
though he had never done it before. And he was pointing out 
the awards and the honourable mentions, and which works 
belonged to the open classes, and which to the members', and 
which to the loan section. (The loan section, by the way, is 
distinguished by being marked with the letters of the alphabet 
instead of with figures, with the consequence that when you 
come to Mr. Coburn's vortographs and Mr. Evans's sculptured 
aisles, you quite literally have to mind your P's and ’s.) But 
if I had my way I would have casts taken of Mr. George Hawkings 
which should be distributed broadcast—no joke intended— 
among the presidential chairs of all the other societies in the 
kingdom. 


Funereal. 


lalking of exhibitions, I came across the catalogue of one 
the other day which had an interesting feature. Some exhibi- 
tion catalogues that I have seen confine their advertisements 
to photographic apparatus and materials, and if they go so 
far as to include painters' colours they do so with some trepida- 
tion lest they should be opening too wide a door. But this 
particular catalogue was remarkable for the miscellaneous 
nature of its '" ads." On its cover was an advertisement of 
high-class vaudeville, and inside an equally high-class under- 
taker appealed for patronage. Inasmuch as, in this exhibition, 
a prominent oil worker was bidding us rather sombrely to 
mark the shadow on the dial, and, in another picture, telling 
us that perhaps in a certain neglected spot was laid some heart 
once pregnant with celestial fire, it was certainly with a thrill 
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one learned on the opposite page how . 
cheaply one could be cremated or embalmed. 
with motor hearse and carriages at moderate 
inclusive cost ! 


The Very Reason. 


The photographer of to-day does not coax or flatter his 
sitters—at any rate the amateur does not, and the professional 
would not either if he dare let go of the practice. Sometimes, 
instead of flattery, he tries what positive insult will do to get 
the alert expression. One friend of mine whom I visited the 
other day insisted on taking my photograph. He was the 
first of all the amateur photographers of my acquaintance 
who had ever suggested such a thing, and for the moment 1 
own that I was flattered. “ I am afraid I am not very hand- 
some," I said, hoping, of course, that he would reassure me on 
that point. ‘ Just the reason why I wanted your photograph," 
he replied, at which I wilted rapidly. 


Studied Insult. 


While he was focussing he told mc a story. He had once 
before photographed a writer for the Press, and wishing to 
startle him out of his immobility of expression and give him 
that alert look, he said suddenly, “ What rotten stuff you 
write ! " “ What ! " said the journalist, as though he had trod 
on a tintack in his stockinged feet. '' Thank you very much,” 
was the reply; "I think it will do nicely." “I laughed as he 
told me this story, and I asked him if this particular journalist 
did really write rotten stuff. '' Not half so rotten as yours," 
was the answer. “ What!” I thundered. '' Thank you very 
much," was the reply as he took out the dark slide; '' I think it 
will be a striking portrait." (As yet I have not seen the result.) 


Photography with Gusto. 


From an article in a well-known New York paper that 
I was perusing lately I gather that flower photography is 
quite as exciting as, say, the photography of wild beasts or oí 
the local mayor. “‘ Foam Flower!’ I shouted, and jumped from 
the car, breathlessly breaking out my camera and tripod." Not 
many British photographers would do that sort of thing on 
coming across a clump of snowdrops. Nor would they, probably, 
say that neglect to set the shutter on this *deathless hunt" was 
one of the "fool things that make up the personal equation." 
Yet, in the long run, American photographers are capable of 
more self-control than British. Having composed the picture 
with the camera low down, the two legs of this vehement photo- 
grapher got mixed up with the tripod's three, and after a very 
dis-composing (see?) stumble, says he, *I picked up the camera 
and began again with compressed lips." I fancy that, under 
such circumstances, the lips of a good number of British photo. 
graphers would not have been the least bit compressed. Quite 
the contrary. 


Interiors. 


“ The lecturer at the last meeting of the Scottish Photo- 
Pictorial Circle showed by means of X-ray apparatus his own 
bones, and also visibly demonstrated those of some sceptical 
members.''—-Scottish Country Life. 


Whoever had got, in this Scottish socicty, 
A kind of a notion that bones he had none, 

By this time has learned that he has a varicty, 
Indeed, they must number a thousand and one. 


While larders become ever dreary and drearier, 
And this dish and that dish we're never to see, 
It should be the rage, this new kind of “ interior " 

And easier to get the more bony we be. 
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IN HOLIDAY LAND. By C. H. STABLEFORD. 


The original, а toned bromide print (gk x 71), was awarded a Prise in the Weekly Competition. This picture is on view in the exhibition 
of Prize-winning Prints from “The A. P." Weekly Competition, now open at the A. P. Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, И.С. 
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An exhibition that should draw all London will be 
opened at the Victoria and Albert Museum on May 
IO. It is being held under 
EXHIBITION OF ALLIED the auspices of the Foreign 
WAR PHOTOGRAPHS. Office, and will remain open 
for a month. The various 
Allied Governments have undertaken to supply en- 
larged photographs depicting their activities in the 
war. The exhibition, as a whole, 
wil form а striking pictorial 
demonstration of the Allied effort 
in the war. After the photographs 
have been shown at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum they will be 
sent to the Whitechapel Art 
Gallery. It is hoped that subse- 
quently the exhibition will be 
shown in the principal cities in 
the country. Admission will be 
free, but an opportunity will be 
given of contributing to Allied 
Red Cross work. 
^D 
In the course of its lecture 
season which has just closed, the 
Camera Club has had 
THE STORY the opportunity of 
OF SERBIA. listening to the epic 
story of several of 
the small nations, such as Belgium 
and Greece, from the lips of distinguished men 
belonging to the respective countries. The last 
lecture of all was оп Serbia and the Southern Slav 
people, all of whom are Serbians, and was by 
Professor Pavle Popovic, of Belgrade, who came over 
from Paris specially to deliver it. In some ways it 
was the most thrilling story of them all. Although he 
left it unillustrated, Professor Popovic contrived to 
present a vivid series of word pictures of the sorrows 
and sufferings which have overtaken Serbia these last 
five ycars, and also to plead eloquently for the restora- 
tion of a Serbian kingdom as a part of the peace settle- 
ment. This Serbian kingdom would form a union of 
all the scattered Serbs now in Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
and Dalmatia, as well as in Serbia itself and Monte- 
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negro. A thing which people perhaps do not realise 
is the genius of the Serb race, as shown in their diligent 
pursuit of science, their considerable system of secondary 
education, and the beauty of their lyric poetry. The 
Camera Club has done itself honour in honouring such 
guests as Cammaerts the Belgian poet, and Popovic 
the Serbian professor. 
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The profile portrait presents certain difficulties 
which are not so noticeable in the case of full or threc- 
quarter face pictures. The general 
tendency is to focus sharply on the 


PROFILE 
PORTRAITURE. profile, rendering its outline against 
the background with a biting sharp- 

ness. This in itself is unpleasant, but it is still more 


so when the nearest portions of the hair are—by reason 
of their being considerably nearer to the lens—so 
much out of focus as to lead to a loss of texture. This 
destruction of texture is only a degree less unpleasant 
than a precision of definition which renders every hajr 
with needle-point sharpness. Using a lens with an 
aperture as large as F/6, it is better to focus on the 
mass of hair nearest the camera, and then rack in the 
lens until biting sharpness is just avoided. Working 
in this way the outline of the profile is just pleasantly 
softened. The profile portrait reproduced on page 296 
was, we are told by its author, taken on a half-plate 
with a Dallmeyer Adon telephoto lens, with an exposure 
of half a minute. The original print is an oil, made 
from a 12 by Io enlarged negative. 
The portrait has been criticised as 
toits trimming. Yet in some cases 
it is as legitimate to trim off the 
back of the head as to trim off the 
hands and arms, always provided 
— that what is left in the picture 
adequately fills the picture space. 
The back of the head was not in 
this case necessary to make the 
likeness a satisfactory one. 

The photographer has been pre- 
vented from running over Europe at 
his own sweet 
will these last 
three years, 
but Dr. Atkin 
Swan contrives nevertheless to 
whip up fresh travel lectures 
out of his wonderful stock of 
negatives and experience. At 
the last lantern meeting of the Royal Photographic 
Society he took his audience first through a comer 
of picturesque Germany, including the towns of 
Hamburg and Lubeck, then across to Sweden, up 
to the falls of Trollhattan, and then from Stockholm on 
to Finland, a country which is hardly likely to be the 
happy hunting ground of the camera, for its landscape 
is perhaps the most depressing in Europe, and its 
capital, Helsingfors, seems to be a good place to get 
out of. At the same time, Finland has a wonderful 
spectacle in the Imatra rapids, which Dr. Swan visited. 
Then he went on to Petrograd and Moscow, both of 
them curiously silent and sad cities, where his photo- 
graphs, taken only a few years ago, had a vivid interest 
in the light of recent events. 
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Special to '' A. P. and Р. М.” 


F you want a new camera you buy 
one. If you want a dark-room 
constructed, you employ a car- 
penter. If you wish to make sure 

of getting this journal regularly in war 
time, you give an order to your news- 
agent. If you desire a good landscape, 
you go out and look for one. But if 
you want a beautiful face or a charming 
form and personality to photograph, 
what do you do? Next to nothing ! 

That is a pity, for there is a professional class in most 
big towns whose business is to supply you with exactly 
what you want. The number of respectable models 
who would: pose for respectable pictures is quite enor- 
mous. Why not seek one or two for your own work ? 
Consider their use in profitable photography. As you 
may imagine, the range of subjects for which you could 
utilise sittings from artists’ models is very extensive 
in its scope. Think for a moment of the attractive 
photographs you see in the magazines, in advertise- 
ments, in art publications, and on postcards. Do you 
not recognise that a good model may be a source of 
much good money ? 

Again, when planning work with the professional 
artist’s model, do not think solely of the figure, poses, 
of the face alone, or of the action picture. Think of 
pictures you have seen in the advertisement pages of 
magazines and newspapers, and you will remember 
that photographs of attractive hands, or feet even, 
are often “ good sellers." Have you not often seen a 
beautiful hand and arm seemingly projecting with 
lifelike beauty from the columns of advertisements, 
and grasping some special article of commerce, such 
as a tablet of soap or bottle of hair-dye? Can't you 
call up some such pictures? Апа do you know that 
such photographs are not necessarily posed with the 
'" product ” or the bottle or tablet or whatever it may 
be held in hand at the time of photographing ? These 
pictures of hands are gladly accepted by advertising 
agents and others (if good) as stock photographs, into 
which they can paint or paste other photographic 
pictures that reproduce the actual article to be adver- 
tised. 

However, let us to our main theme! You can make 
these ''partial'" figure studies as a side line, after 
tackling model photography proper. 

The first point to be considered is how to get your 
model, and the cost of sittings. If in London, a photo- 
. grapher finds this quite easy, as any artist who has a 
studio in Chelsea can tell you. Finding the right one, 
however, is not quite so simple! Artists’ supply shops 
can often recommend a good model, or you can adver- 
tise for one. In the outlying suburbs and the pro- 
vinces, however, the procuring of a suitable and re- 
spectable model is not so easv ; but а visit to the local 
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art master will often result in the intro- 
duction to one or more professionals of 
either sex who would be very useful for 
your work. 

As regards the cost of sittings—the 
photographer is far more fortunate in 
this matter than is the painter or black- 
and-white man. For, although the cost 
of a model does not run to more than тоз. 6d. an 
hour (and is often as modest as 2s. 6d. an hour), yet do 
you not see that, as a photographer, by planning ahead 
the pictures you desire to make, you can secure as 
many as two dozen or more negatives from any one 
model who happens to suit your pictorial needs, and 
that without any very alarming expenditure of your 
money or her time? From 2s. 6d. then to тоз. 6d. an 
hour should give you exclusive sittings from a model 
suitable for your work, whether it be a child, girl, 
woman, youth, or man. 

Now before you arrange a sitting from a model, be 
careful to make .a preliminary completely planned list 
of the attitudes and studies you desire to make ; also 
prepare the various accessories you intend to use, and 
make provision for any special costumes. For instance, 
suppose you desire to make a series of prints to айхег- 
tise a certain brand of soup, or some sauce, whisky, 
porridge or toothpaste. Have all the necessary set- 
tings—table, chairs, garments, accessories—ready before 
your model arrives. Then at once you can set to 
work making your pictures. Remember it is best to 
make as many photographs of the model as possible— 
one plate may catch the right attitude and expression 
where three may lose it. A small camera and plates 
can be used, and enlargements made later. © 

I mentioned above that advertising agents and 
advertisers who accept pictures of suitable models 
often themselves “ work іп ” the articles advertised— 
that is, they have it done by engravers’ artists, by 
their own artists, or by the commercial studios which 
design advertisements. The photographer, usually, 
needs only to provide the photograph, and can ignore 
the actual goods or articles. Again and again I have 
looked through sets of photographs of this kind— 
charming girls and women, smart little boys and girls, 
subjects of all kinds—all ready for the advertiser to 
“paint in" the article, or paste in its photograph. 
Some photographs you can make will show a girl hold- 
ing up an imaginary package in her hand, looking at 
the supposed objects with animation and delight (a 
most useful illustration for hair tonics, gloves, millinery, 
tooth-pastes, wrist watches); do you not then see the 
possibilities of just one pose? If unsuitable for one 
line of goods, it may still be favourably considered by 
another firm—and by others, even up to a score or 
more! Curious if you could not sell such a print if 
good! And yet the advertiser's trouble is to find 
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sufficient good photographs of this kind to meet his 
needs—there is a real demand for this class of picture. 

Here are some other products advertised by means 
of model photographs :—Teeth, jewellery, typewriters, 
stockings, underwear, suspenders, braces, figure ap- 
pliances, ear shields, deafness-cure instruments, cigar- 
cttes and tobacco, tooth-paste, facial creams, com- 
plexion beautifiers, breakfast foods, medicines, pain- 
killers, filing outfits, office furniture, printing, adver- 
tising, photographic goods, books, bicycles, biscuits, 
shoe-polishes, clothing of all descriptions, meat extracts, 
boots and shoes. Do you not then see what huge 
possibilities and what a world-wide range of products 
are possible of illustration or advertisement by means 
of the living model ? 

Study the daily newspapers, peruse the weekly 
papers in your local library, at home, on bookstalls, 
or by purchasing back numbers from libraries or news- 
agents, and you will see articles, and a great number 
of them, which are included in my list as above given. 

Then remember that it is not considered a good 
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plan to “run” any given picture in any given adver- 
tisement for too long a time. Again, therefore, study 
advertisements in your newspaper, and then answer 
me this question: Do you, or do you not, observe 
that the principal advertisers are constantly changing 
their “ copy "—that is to say, bringing out new ideas, 
new pictures, new designs, new photographic illustra- 
tions? Is this not true? 

Of course it is, and there is my point; this very 
fact of constant change of illustration opens up to the 
photographer a continued market for photographs of 
good-looking, nicely posed models, all suitable for 
advertisement illustration ; and any experienced amateur 
can make such prints. 

By the way, I have said nothing about the use of 
models for nude photography. I have omitted that 
from an article on commercial photography for very 
good reasons; the only person who would pay for 
prints of such maps of the human form divine as most 
amateurs can only make, from a nude model, is a person 
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* THE A. P. AND P. N." EXPOSURE TABLE FOR MAY. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 2 in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
or if stop Е/11 is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure. For F,5'6 give half. From 8 to 10 a.m. or from 2 to 4 p.m., double these 


From 6 to 8 a.m. or 4 to 6 p.m., increase them three or four times. 


exposures. 
N.B,—Readers should note that the hours given in the above paragraph refer to " sun” time. 
Sunysct. | Ordinary Plate. | Medium Plate. | Rapid Plate. ме | "uM Extra Rapid | на 

Open seascapes and cloud studies .. .. .. | 1/30 вес. | 1/45 з с. 1 190 ; sec. | 1/120 sec. ' 1/150 sec. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy shadows | | 

in foreground. Shipping studies or sea- | | 

scapes with rocks, beach scenes + + 4.1/8 , 1/30 ,, | 1/50 ,, 1/70 „ ¦ 1/90 si 
Ordinary landscapes with not too much foliage, | | 

open river scenery, figure studies in the | | 

open, light buildings, wet street scenes, ctc. 1/10 , | 1/15 ; 1/80 1/40  , 1/БО " 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong | | ý | 

foreground. Well-lighted street scenes .. 1/8 Б 1/12  , | 1/25 ,, 1/30 , 1,40 Е 
Duildings or trees occupying greater portion | | | 

of picture, river scenes with heavy foliage. ! 1/4 ۳ 1/6 1/10 ,, 1/15 ,, 3/20 » 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not too | | 

much shut іп by buildings .. .. .. .. | 4 T 2/8 i 1/3 m 1/4 » | 1/5 » 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- | 

roundings, big window, white reflector  .. 4 secs 3 secs. 14 secs. |1 T 3/4 vi 


As a further guide we append a list of some of the best known makes el plates and films on the market. They have been divided into groups which 
approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. The speeds of other plates on the markei will be given on applscation. 


Ultra Rapid Plates. 


Barnet, Red Seal. 
T Super-S S 
Cavett, Royal Standard. 
„ Special Ex. Rapid. 
CRITERION, Extra 
Rapid. 


Eastman, Special Ultra Rapid. 


EDWARDS, Comet. 
GEM, Salon. 
Portrait. 
11. ғоко, Monarch. 
rey Panchromatic. 


» Versatile, Most Rapid. 


ES Zenith. 
IMPERIAL, Flashlish^*. 
Orthochrome S.S. 
кто, Ultra Rapid. 
LUMIERE, Sigma. 


* Violct Label. 
Marion, Record. 
B Supreme. 
M Brilliant, 


Mawson, Celeritas. 


Special 


Mawson, Gladiator. 
Pacer, swift and Ex. Special. 
»  lauchromatic. 
Rajar, Ultra Rapid. 
WELLINGTON, 'Xtreme. 
i "Xtra Speedy. 
К Press. 
WRATTEN, Speed, Double 
Instantaneous, and Pan- 
chromatic. 


Extra Rapid Plates. 


Barnet, Extra Rapid. 
А Ог{һо. 


CADETT, Royal Standard 
Extra Rapid. 
Royal 5tandard 
Órtho. 


CRiTERION, Extra Rapid. 
Iso. Extra Rapid. 
EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 
РА Ortho. 
Enwarps, Snapshot Iso. 
GE M, Meteor. 
»  lsochromatic. 


GRIFFIN, Gramme. 
ILrord, Rapid Chromatic. 
" Special Rapid. 
IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 

Leto, Phoenix. 
LUMIERE, Hlue Label. 
Marion, P.S. 

у Instantaneous 

n: Iso. 
Mawson, Felixi. 

Ortho. B. 

PAGET, XXXXX. 

Й Special Rapid. 
Rajar, Special Rapid. 
WELLINGTON, Speedy. 


yi Speedy Portrait. 


уў Anti- screen, 
m Iso Speedy. 
Wratten, Allochrome. 


Rapid Plates. 


Barnet, Film. 
2 Self-screen 


Cavett, Royal Standard Rapid. 


" Protessional. 
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EASTMAN, Rapid. 
EDWARDS, Auto-screcn. 
ši Inst. Iso. 
ENsicN, Film. 
Gem, Colour-screen. 
lLrogp, Versatile Rapid. 
Ortho. 
IMPERIAL, Orthochrome 5. R. 
b Sovereign. 
on N.F. 
Kopar, N.C. Film. 
Á Premo Film-pack. 


LUuIERE, Ortho, A, B, and C. 


" Film. 
Mawson, Elcctric. 
Pacer, Ortho. Special Rapid. 
Rajar, Iso. Roll Film. 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
WRATIEN, Drop Shutter 


Medium Plates. 


BARNET, Medium. 
Medium Ortho 


GEM, Medium. 


ILFORD, Chromatic. 
Empress. 

MARION, Portrait. 
Landscape. 

Pacer, XXX. 

WRATIEN, lastantaneous. 


Ordinary Plates. 


Barner, Ordinary. 
CRITERION, Ordina 

Iso. Ordinary 
EDWARDS, Medium. 
GEM, Universal. 

» Universal Slow 
ILFORD, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
LUMIERE, Yellow Шабе. 
Marton, Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 
Pacer, ХХ. 

RAJAR, Ordinarv. 
WELLINGTON. Ordinary, 


| WRATTEN, Ordinary. 
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RAMBLE through the woods in the springtime, 

before the leaves have commenced to shoot or the 

undergrowth has become one great tangle, is just 
the time to portray their beauty and their space by the aid 
of the camera. 

Later on, when the leaves are fully out, the sense of 
space and atmosphere is lost, and one is hindered by the 
reflections cast from all sides by the sunlight through the 
foliage. 

There are many parts of England where the woods are 
free and open to all, but if one can choose a locality where 
tall firs and pines predominate, a much more imposing 
picture is obtainable. The Sussex woods are extensive, 
though not very high. The Devonshire woods are grand 
in places, and exceedingly steep, running down as they 
nearly always do to the valleys below. Parts of the 
New Forest abound in tall pines, and make excellent 
studies, but a great deal of it is fenced off, and trespassers 
are not welcomed. The accompanying illustration was 
taken in North Devon. 

To take one's camera and saunter through a wood 
which may cover perhaps a hundred or more acres, and 
imagine that nicely composed pictures will reveal them- 
selves at every turn, is a wholly erroneous impression. 
One should walk about and observe before deciding on a 
woodland composition, and even then when the camera 
is set up the effect on the screen may not be at all what 
one imagined it would. 

Probably, if one has the time at disposal, and enjoys a 
walk in the woods, the best way is to make a preliminary 
journey without the camera, and ramble through the wood, 
making mental notes of likely positions, and comparing 
their respective merits carefully. One gains thus (with- 
out having to decide in a hurry) an excellent idea of what 
the possibilities of the place are, besides obtaining a mental 
rest from the worries of the hour. 

It very often happens that, having exposed a plate on 
a subject, one subsequently regrets it, because later in 
the day something better turns up, so that a quiet saunter 
round before attempting any photography, noting the best 
form of lighting, the slope of the ground (quite an impor- 
tant item), any particular patches of undergrowth which 
might help the foreground, or any pathway which so often 
adds to the pictorial merits of the picture, should be taken. 

Some form of tripod or other camera support is essential, 
and the camera should be fitted with a focussing screen, 
as the average viewfinder is a very poor substitute. Time 
exposures are rather the rule than the exception. А lens 
of moderately long focus is infinitely better than one of 
short focus only just sufficient perhaps to cover the plate, 
with the idea of including as much as possible. 

In this class of subject the object is not how much to 
include, but how much to leave out. 
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A SPRINGTIME SUBJECT. p 
2 ByGERALD CASE MORRIS. ^ 


A wide expanse of a forest glade may look exceedingly 
imposing on a large scale, but when reduced to the modest 
dimensions of, perhaps, a quarter-plate, unless most 
carefully selected and rendered, becomes nothing less than 
an indefinite mass of tree trunks and bramble. Generally 
speaking, little corners well chosen are far more effective, 
because it is possible to render the detail of the principal 
object with greater distinctness, and one's eye is not 
carried further on into something that has no particular 
interest. 

Bright sunlight is not by any means essential, but, on 
the other hand, a very dull day tends to produce too much 
" monotone," if one can so express it. Photography in 
the woods is not an easy subject to portray, but it is un- 
doubtedly fascinating, and whether one fails or succeeds 
in producing something passable, one can learn a good 
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deal іп more ways than one from а day spent іп the heart 
of a wood. As an antidote to war worry, the solitude 
and dreamy peacefulness of an English forest glade are 
not to be surpassed. 


e 


The Annual General Meeting of the Photomierographie Society 
will be held on Wednesday, Mav 9, at 7 p.m., at King's College 
Bacteriological Laboratories, 62, Chandos Street, W.C., when 
there will be an exhibition of members' work, and the lantern 
slides entered for competition for the Barnard medal will be 
shown and the medal presented. Visitors are invited, and 
cards of invitation may be obtained on application to the hon. 
sec., Mr. J. С. Bradbury, 1, Hogarth Hill Finchley Road, 
Hendon, N.W 4. 
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The M.A.A.A. Camera Club of Montreal held its eleventh 
annual exhibition from March 26 to 31 inclusive in the club 
rooms, 250, Peel Street, Montreal. Exhibits were received 
from many parts of Canada and the United States. Notwith- 
standing the unsettled conditions incident to the war, the 
artistic quality of the work submitted has been verv gratifving, 
Mr. William Brymner (president of the Royal Canadian 
Academy), Mr. Svdney Carter, and Mr. T. Н. Dupras acted as 
judges. 
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HE “A. P.” PRIZE PICTURES. 


An Exhibition of Pictorial Photography 
at the A. P. Little Gallery. 


From time to time we have commented 
upon the remarkable manner in which thc 
high quality of the entries in THE A. D. 
Weekly Competitions has been maintained 
during the past three years, when it might 
reasonably have been expected that à con- 
siderable falling off would have been observ- 
able, due to restrictions and other impedi- 
ments to pictorial work in war time. The 
number of entries, too, has been well sustained, 
and the exhibition of some of the prize-winning prints of the 
past year now open at the A. P. Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, 
London, W.C.2, wil prove surprising to many. Last year 
the first exhibition of prize-winning prints attracted a great 
deal' of attention, particularly from those who have entercd 
for the competitions, and our only regret on this occasion is 
that the limitations of wall space at disposal have precluded 
the showing of a greater number of pictures. Those that are 
on exhibition have been selected from the number available as 
indicating the greatest variety of subjects, treatment, and 
workers. Many have already been reproduced in the pages of 
THE A. P., and the present exhibition will give our readers an 
opportunity not only of seeing the originals but comparing 
them with the reproductions. We hope to reproduce others 
in forthcoming issues. The exhibition remains o[en daily 
from то a.m. to 6 p.m. (Tuesday and Saturday afternoons 
excepted), and admission is frec. | 
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WATSON’S OF SHEFFIELD.‏ 


AN UP-TO-DATE MAIL ORDER BUSINESS. 


HE mail order method of conducting a business is onc 

that is steadily growing in popularity and extcnt in this 
country, and although in the photographic trade mail order 
businesses have flourished for some time, it is intcresting to 
note that there is one firm that has specialised in it. АП 
readers of THE A. P. are familiar with the announcements 
of Messrs. Watson, of the Camera House, Sheffield, which 
appear from time to time in these pages, and a considerable 
number have had business dealings with the firm. In every 
case the firm's motto of “ Promptness, courtesy, fair dealing "' 
has been found to be justified. 

During a recent visit to Shefheld we had an opportunity of 
secing the extent of this old-established but always up-to-date 
firm's premises and work, which has helped to place them in 
the front rank of the trade. At their High Street premises 
are extensive showrooms devoted entirely to new apparatus 
by all the leading makers. Неге are cameras from 5s. to 750, 
and complete outfits from vest-pocket to 15 by 12. At Change 
Alley are situated the new premises and showrooms for dealing 
entirely with the mail order business for customers in various 
parts of the country and abroad. New goods are dispatched 
from here bv post, but the most important feature is the camera 
exchange and second-hand instrument business. There ате 
over 5,000 photographic outfits of every type in these stock- 
rooms. Amateur and professional workers desirous of chang- 
ing their outfits should send them to Watson's for valuation, 
and ask for their second-hand list. From the correspondence 
we have seen, “ High valuation '" of outfits sent by amateurs, 
and “ Satisfaction every time,” seems to be the, keynote struck 
by every customer. Аз for dispatch of goods, every order is 
executed by return post, a factor not to be overlooked in times 
such as these. 

At Norfolk Street are situated large premises devoted entirely 
to developing, printing, and enlarging, and miniature work for 
amateurs. System in this branch of their business enables 
Messrs. Watson's to execute developing and printing orders the 
same day as received, and the quality of the output is very 
high. There is also a large staff employed on Photostat and 
true-to-scale work, and also commercial photography. 

Our readers will be well advised to get into touch with Messrs. 
Watson's at once, and obtain their annual stocktaking sale list 
of new and second-hand bargains. We are certain their prompt, 
courteous, and businesslike methods will prove helpful. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


ACCESSORIES THAT SHOULD BE CARRIED WITH A У. Р. CAMERA. 
—Very many workers to-day make a V. P. camera their almost 
constant companion, yet very few, if any, seem to take sufficient 
thought for those essential accessories in the way of apparatus 
of far too great value to be ignored when serious picture making 
is in view. A colour screen certainly has the greatest claim 
if ortho. plates or films are used, or some of their most valuable 
qualities will be lost. If the camera is of a non-focussing type, 
as are some of the cheaper patterns, a supplementary lens for 
near objects should certainly be included, and last, if not least, 
an exposure meter or calculator. These things have in them- 
selves no weight worth mentioning, and very little if any bulk, 
and should certainly be carried, even if one or two slides or an 
extra spool of film or film pack have to be omitted, for they 
are certainly valuable aids towards precision and certainty of 
results. An extra case of black velvet or washleather, with 
pockets to hold each separate accessory, should be made for 
their protection, and will take up little or no room in the pocket 
of the worker. If the point noted above is put into practice, 
owners of V. P. cameras will be surprised how often they find 
a use for the articles named, and how the utility of their apparatus 
and the effectiveness of their work have increased, either from 
the point of view of the pictorialist or recorder. 

R. M. F. 


* * * * * 


How LarGE (SCALE) AN IMAGE CAN I GET ?— This question 
is frequently asked by owners of hand-stand cameras. It 
depends on two factors, viz., the lens-to-plate distance and 
focal length of lens. The answer can Бе quickly found by the 
following verbal rule, ‘‘ From the plate distance subtract the 
focal length. This gives the numerator of the required fraction. 
For the denominator write the focal length." For example, a 
camera has eight inches limiting lens-to-plate distance; the 
focal length of lens is five inches. From 8 take 5, leaving 3. 
For denominator take the focal length, 5; i.e. the image is three- 
fifths of the linear size of the object. With a six-inch lens this 


8-6 1 


d etc. The lens to plate distance is, however, 


J 


a rather vague term, as it does not suggest any particular part 
of the lens from which the measurement is to be made. Nor 
can this be given precisely in the absence of certain data. But 
in general it will be verv nearly correct to measure from the 
stop in the case of a doublet, and in the case of a single lens to 
measure from the surface of the lens nearest to the plate. 

Кы Ту 


* * * * * 


A NOTE ON CLouns.— It is very rarely that wc find an amateur 
who can produce a really good cloud study, even when com- 
bined with scascape, always an effective combination from the 
pictorial point of view. This loss of cloud forms is caused by 
over-developing the negative, and even when only slight density 
is obtained it is often sufficient to produce а bald sky. Isochro- 
matic plates or films are a help, even when used without a screen, 
and in the hands of the present writer were very, very successful 
in rendering storm clouds in a seascape recently. In order.to 
avoid losing the cloud forms the negative was developed in a 
weak solution of rytol, and develop ment stopped on the side of 
excessive thinness. The negatives were then brought up to 
the requisite density by slight intensification with Tabloid 
sepia toner, the brown colour of the negative being also a help 
ın printing. This note is penned for those who find a difficulty 
in making suitable cloud negatives for the reason stated, or who 
find that the natural clouds in their landscape attain too great 
a density before the other portions of the picture have developed 
sufficiently. ү 
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INTO THE NORTH SEA. 
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В. J. HERBERT SAUNDERS. 


The original, a bromide print (74 x 93), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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A PROFILE. Ву С. Н. Hewitt, F.R.P.S. 
See page 290. 
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REFLECTIONS. By К. Ворктҹ. 


The original, a bromide print (6) x 7M), was awarded а Prize in the Weekly Competition. Taken with anastigmat lens (stop F 8), оп anti-screen plate. 
Exposure, 3 mins. by light of acetylene cycle lamp. The objects employed were glass dog, shaving mirror, and polished table top. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Your Club Exhibition. 

Many societies in the early stages of the present 
war either abandoned or very materially modified 
their usual exhibition prcgraimmes, no doubt with 
the idea of not appearing to be unpatriotic, but to 
leave the members free to concentrate their energies 


more strongly on the task before the country, 
the thrashing of the enemy. The extended period 
of the confiict—much longer than most people 
expected—is causing some of the societies to recon- 
sider their decision to postpone exhibitions for the 
duration cf the war. Many societies are feeling 
the loss of their exhibition, and the members have 
not the incentive before them to ensure that interest 
so necessary to keep one’s work up-to-date and pro- 
gressive in character. Now I, for one, would be the 
last person to ask any society to do that which is 
contrary to the spirit I have indicated above, as 
existing in all our societies, but I do feel we are not 
serving the very best interests of the country by 
cutting out all the exhibition features we have striven 
to build up during the past dozen years, and a lapse 
of three or four years such as now appears probable 
will have a most detrimental effect upon the resulting 
shows when they do again operate unrestricted. 


Exeter Revives its Exhibition. 


I really think it would be to the advantage of the 
societies which have come under the above-mentioned 
ban to very seriously reconsider their views, and more 
generally adopt the decision to '* carry on." I find 
support in this attitude whenever [ come across 
an exhibition that has set out earnestly to make a 
real success, and I have already had quite a fair 
number of such cases before me during the past 
three months. Some of the objects we set out for 
at the commencement of the war have been achieved, 
and the others are going on all right. We are now 
thrashing the enemy, and so there is nothing owing to 
patriotism. An example of a successful exhibition 
comes this week in the report of the Exeter Camera 
Club's show. Only a small exhibition, but a good 
one, and in spite of it being tke first one held for 
some years, it was a big success, and the promoters 
hope this exhibition will now in future become an 
annual affair. 1 hope it will, and commend their 
message to other societies, ‘* Carry on." With apolo- 
gies to Exeter 1 use their exhibition report to illus- 
trate my subject for this week. 


To Feature the Members’ Individuality. 


Speaking of the exhibits generally one cannot 
say the Exeter Societv was over-ambifious, but the 
result, no doubt, will stimulate the desire to emulate 
some of their former triumphs. A leading feature 
was the series of eight pictures contributed by Mr. 
S. Dawe, the president of the Southern Photographic 
Federation—a new organisation which will make 
itself felt as soon as normal times prevail. Mr. 
Dawe's artistic skill and technical ability are so well 
known in the south and west of England as to need 
little comment. The merit of the feature, in my 
view, is that one worker is prepared to stand or fall 
by a combined exhibit of eight examples of his own 
work. 1 have frequently commended this feature as 
seen particularly at the Rotherham exhibitions, 
where they have a special section which they call 
a “ board of exhibits." I don't say every member 
can come up to the exhibition standard with six to 
nine pictures a year, but it is worth trying as a new 
and more general feature of society exhibitions. 
It is really wonderful how many members may be 
found in a society who can make a special show when 
the goal is worth going for. 


What is Interest ? 


The Exeter exhibition followed an active season 
naturally, and so a good deal of interest was mani- 
fested. 1 have often found that the measure of 
interest is just what the officials have put into the 
society, multiplied by ten, fifty, or a hundredfold. 
The late season was, I am told, in many respects 
reminiscent of the earlier days when Exeter was the 
leading club in the West of England, and photo- 
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The Camera Club (17, John Street, Adelphi).—The house 
exhibition of paintings and drawings by Yorkshire artists will 
Tickets of admission 


remain open until May 26. 
obtained from the secretary or members. 


graphic stars like Mr. F. J. Mortimer, Mr. Furley 
Lewis, Mr. J. H. Gear, and other shining lights 
were regular contributors. At that time it was 
no unusual thing for nearly a couple of hundred 
entries to be sent in to the open classes. Why the 
recent decay ? Officials of societies who have seen 
something similar occur in respect to their own 
society should not blame the lack of interest among 
the members, but should look for it elsewhere— 
look nearer home. Again I sav, * interest” is 
what you make it. It was a recollection of the past 
records of the club that helped Exeter to decide this 
vear's exhibition. The prospects of one under war- 
time conditions seemed doubttul, but the committee 
say that they felt any attempt to sustain and increase 
interest in the club was an effort well spent, and 
could only be productive of good, as it was eminently 
desirable some means should be found to afford 
opportunities for comparison of work. Only an 
exhibition makes this condition possible. 


Try this for your Next Exhibition. 


The exhibition I am going to suggest deals in 

articular with members’ work, although the idea 
is capable of extension either to individual exhibitors 
who are not members or to groups of work sent as a 
collective exhibit of a society. Naturally one asks 
how it is worked, and really it is so simple that one 
wonders it has not been more generally adopted with 
societies who have their limitations of wall space to 
consider. First we decide upon the room we аге 
going to hold the exhibition in, if that is possible. 
‘Then measure off a given area of wall space and allot 
that space to one member, limiting his exhibits to 
a minimum of six and a maximum of nine prints. 
Repeat the same size of space for other members to 
the limits of the room. If the wall space can Бе 
suitably covered with a neutral-tinted background of 
canvas or other suitable medium, so much the better 
for a general effect. If not, then do as Rotherham 
does. That society has a number of ‘ boards ” 
made of light matchboarding, just the size of the 
measured wall space I have referred to. Each 
' board " is covered with а neutral-tinted background, 
all alike, to join up as one scheme of colour. These 
‘“ boards ” may be set up in а light framing all round 
the room or laid on а screen, pr as one places a 
school blackboard on an easel; but the upright 
method of fitting into a light framing on the walls is 
much better. The joining up of the * boards” 
is easily made a part of the scheme of decoration ; a 
broad tape or braid or a light strip of wood is all that 
is needed to cover the joining up. It has the merit 
of isolating each worker's ** board of exhibits.” 


Reflex of Interest. 


The recent excellent report of the Canterbury 
Camera Club's exhibition is but a reflex of the 
“ interest " that has been shown in the club during 
the past few months. In these days of restrictions 
and permits (the latter if you can get them) and the 
doubts and fears associated with both, it is of more 
than ordinary interest to hear of à successful evening 
devoted to some branch of photography which can 
be followed without let or hindrance at one's own 
fireside. At a recent meeting of the Canterbury 
Camera Club a trio of members gave a series of 
apers on '' Artificial Light Photography." Mr. 
?, E. Lewis led off with details of his method of 
portraiture, Using electricity as his illuminant—-three 
75 c. p. lamps—his average exposure was about 
two minutes when the distance of light from sitter 
was SEDEM six feet. Mr. H. L. Taylor 
followed with a ta!k on '' Copying.” For this work 
he emploved two large oil lamps as the light source, 
and developed the negative so that it Were a 
fine black of required density with the black lines 
of the picture practically clear glass. Mr. F. Smith 
(the secretary of the club) contributed the third of 
the series on “ Still Life” work. After pleading 
for a wider recognition of still-life work generally, 
and indicating the wide scope of subjects available 
both day and night, the speaker gave some details 
of his own artificial light exposures. Here is a 


— 


may be 


specimen for any who may be interested: light, 
one € incandescent burner about three feet from still- 
life group; plate, 350 H. and D. ; lens, Aldis Uno 
F;7.5 ; exposure, 3 mins, ; developer, normal rytol. 


Federation Helps Southport. 


The Southport Photographic Society is somewhat 
elated at their success for the past year as disclosed 
in the secretarv's report recently. Although the 
membership has suffered by the younger members 
joining up with the forces the meetings have been 
well attended, and special note is made of the 
assistance they have received from the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Federation lecturers. The treasurer 
presented his report, and no one complained of the 
result. The new officers are: President, Mr. E. 
Walton; secretary, Capt. Appleyard (on service), 
with Mr. J. T. Rigbv acting in his absence. 


Bristol's Good Year. 


At the thirteenth annual meeting of the Bristol 
Photographic Society a very satisfactorv report was 
presented of the year's work. The summer and 
winter programmes were carried on as usual, and, 
strange to add, with a marked increase of average 
attendances over previous years. Probably the 
practical interest the president, Mr. J. Fisher, has 
taken in his office may have something to do with 
so excellent a result. In any event the club are 
taking no chances otherwise, and have re-elected 
Mr. Fisher for another vear and Mr. W. F. Kuner 
as honorary secretary. 


Plymouth Seeks Advice from Mr. Punch. 

Many writers have advocated a policy of specialising 
in connection with one phase or another of photo- 
graphy. In preparing lectures for the various 
federations many curious examples in this respect 
are discovered in the syllabuses issued. None more 
curious, however, than the title of a lecture the 
Plymouth Photographic Society had before them 
at one of their recent meetings, viz., '* Love, Court- 
ship, and Marriage." The advisability of specialising 
in any of these phases is a debatable subject 1 fear 
to extol, expound, or rebut. Mr. Punch was, how- 
ever, successful, and what one has done another 
may claim to do. Yet I remember Mr. Punch's 
summary was '' Don't." 


Leeds Camera. 


The casualtv lists are ever with us, and I open 
them with fear and trepidation, for I frequentl 
come across the name of an old friend. Last week's 
list contained the name of Lieut. R. Bellis, of the 
West Yorkshires, а past-president of the Leeds 
Camera Club, who for the second time has been 
wounded in the recent advance on the western front. 
He is rather badly damaged this time, but his manv 
friends in Leeds photographic circles hope he may 
have reserve strength to pull him through again. 


South London Photographie Society. 

At the annual general meeting of the South London 
Photographic Society Mr. W. F. Slater, F.R.P.S., 
F.R.G.S., was clected president, and the following 
officers and committee were appointed: Hon, 
treasurer, W. F. Slater;  porttolio secretary, 
W. E. White; curator and librarian, К. Bodkin ; 
lanternist, С. Mauger. Committee: Н. Creighton 
Beckett, H. Richards, Miss M, A. Smart, Gideon 
Clark, F.R.P.S.. C. W. Colthrup, R. M. D. Davics, 
L. H. Thirkell, L. J. Blake, C. Н. Oakden, F.R.P.S., 
Horace White. Secretary: W. B. Ashmole, тт, 
Tantallon Road, Balham, S.W.12. Delegates to 
Affiliation : president and secretary. Considering the 
times. the year 1916 was a successful one, but the 
competitions have not been so weil supported as in 
I915, the lecturette and London competitions having 
to be postponed. This, of course, was due to the 
difficulties of photography generally and the calling 
up of prospective competitors. Attendances at the 
meetings have been good, and а» there is just а 
prospect of the society getting back its old meeting 
room this ought to continue. In апу event, every 
effort will be continued to keep things going strong. 


Royal Photographie Society (35, Russell Square, W.C.).— 
On Tuesday, May 8, Mr. Raymond E. Crowther, F.C.S., will 
give a demonstration of “ An Improved Method of Silvering 


Glass ” (in which no caustic potash is used). 
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A CHEAP AND EFFICIENT HOME- 
MADE DAYLIGHT ENLARGER. 


HERE must be many amateurs who 
are in possession of a single-exten- 
sion folding camera, and who are desirous 
of making enlargements, but refrain 
from doing so, in the first place owing 
to the limitations attaching to the fixed- 
focus daylight enlarger, and in the 
second to the expense of a more elaborate 
apparatus. 

There is, of course, the '' blocking-up- 
the-window '" method of enlarging, ° but 
this is rather trouble- 
some, and it requires 
a good deal of manceu- 
vring in many houses 
to get a suitable room. 

It was owing to 
these difficulties that 
I designed and con- 
structed the apparatus 
which is described in 
this article, and which 
has many advantages 
(besides being very 
cheap to make) over 
a fixed enlarger, and 
very few drawbacks 
when compared with 
an expensive one. 

The ''carcase" of 
the enlarger consisted 
of a wooden packing 
case for chocolates, 
purchased {тот the 
local grocer for six- 
pence, and measures 
about 2 ft. 6 in. long 
by 12 by то in. It will enlarge up to 
ro in. by 8 in. with my 21 by 3} camera. 

It wil be observed from the illustra- 
tions that the camera is contained inside 
the enlarger, where it is held in place 
on a shelf by a clamp, the camera then 
being focussed as required. In order 
that no light shall reach the inside of 
the box except that coming through the 
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Details of Easel. 


lens, I have constructed a “ jacket ” (A) 
of negative boxes, covered with black 
sateen, which is seen resting on the shelf, 
and inside which the camera is placed, 


articles on home-made 
description by readers of THE A. P. AND Р. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


apparatus or accessories ofr a 


only the lens being uncovered. This 
'" jacket ’’ is glued to the inside of the 
box and to the shelf. 


The easel (В) upon which focussing 15 
done is made so that it may be easily 
racked backwards and forwards, this 
being accomplished by means of a piece 
of wood fastened to the bottom of the 
box acting as a runner (C) for another 
piece which is secured at right angles 
to the easel by means of a bracket. 
When the desired focus is obtained, the 
easel is clamped against the side of the 


runner in order that no further move- 
ment may take place. There 1s a groove 
at the top and one at the bottom of the 
easel, so that the board upon which the 
bromide * paper is to be pinned may 
slide inYand out without moving the 
easel when once it is clamped in position. 
In the same end of the box as the camera 
is to be placed, an opening for the nega- 
tive must be made, and a door to close 
the aperture when the focussing has 
been done and all is ready for exposing. 

It will be seen that one side of the 
enlarger is hinged to form a lid, and 
this is dropped while focussing is being 
done or when the bromide paper 15 
being placed in position. 

To completely block out all light I 
have pasted thick brown paper all over 
the outside of the box, and strips of 
velvet along the edges where the lid 
comes in contact with the sides oi the 
box. The interior must be painted a 
dead black. 

We will now assume the apparatus is 
complete, and we are quite ready to use it. 

The first step will be to place а nega- 
tive in position in the opening at the 
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end of the box; next, placing the camera 
(with the ground glass focussing screen 
ог back slide removed) in the “ jacket ” 
on the shelf, close the mouth of the 
'" jacket," which should be threaded 
with tape, around the lens, and clamp 
the camera in position on the shelf. 
Next slide the board with a piece of 
paper or card pinned to it of the size 
to which you wish to enlarge, into the 
grooves upon the easel, and rack the 
camera bellows in and out and the easel 
backwards and forwards until you obtain 
the size of picture and focus desired. 

I find that for focussing, instead of 
using а negative, a piece of clear glass 
or a clear film ruled with black lines is 


Camera in Position on Shelf, 


preferable, owing to its greater trans- 
parency. 

When focussing has been satisfactorily 
completed, take the enlarger into the 
dark-room, and place the bromide (or 
gaslight) paper in position on the board 
upon the easel, close the lid, and shut 
the door in front of the negative. 

Length of exposure naturally varies 
according to the illuminant used, the 
density of the negative, and the size to 
which you are enlarging ; but I find that 
for a negative of average density, enlarg- 
ing from 2} in. by 3} in. to postcard 
size on bromide paper requires about 
thirty seconds, according to the daylight 
prevailing. 

The enlarger should be exposed to 
uninterrupted light, but not to direct 
sunlight. 

With regard to artificial light I obtain 
quite evenly illuminated enlargements 
by using magnesium ribbon waved quickly 
and evenly about an inch in front of the 
negative, which is covered by a piece of 
white tissue paper. 

For an average negative about two 
inches of ribbon gives a good result. 
Incandescent gas may also be used, and 
if an inverted burner is available, the 
enlarger should be stood on end upon a 
table, so that the negative (covered 
with tissue paper) is about twelve inches 
from the light. The time required for 
exposure wil probably vary from about 
one minute to two minutes with a full- 
sized burner, but in every case a trial 
exposure should be made upon a strip 
of the bromide paper in order to ascer- 
tain the exact time required. 

This enlarger has proved to be quite 
efficient, is easily made at home, and 
only cost me about half a crown. I 
have obtained results with it in every 
way quite as good as those obtained by 
an expensive enlarger. 

With certain modifications it should 
also be capable of enlarging from fixed- 
focus cameras. A. W. 
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ARCHITECTURAL WORK FOR BEGINNERS. 


ITH the advent of 
finer weather noth- 
ing is more natural 
than that the be- 
ginner will feel 
anxious to leave the 
indoor work of copy- 
ing, bromide print- 

À ing, boxing апа 
) labelling negatives, 
Y and so on, and get 
out to the produc- 
tion of new batches 
of negatives. 
Many people, in fact, 
think that one is not doing “© photo- 

graphy ” unless one is exposing plates. 

Of course, the print, i.e. the finished 
picture, is the real aim, or should be, 

°" but we will admit the fascination of 
making exposures, because so many of 
the birds brought down are swans— 
until development and the making of 
trial proofs are over. 

One of the branches of outdoor work, 
always rather neglected before the 
war, but to which in various ways we 
have frequently drawn attention in 
the pages of THE A. P. AND P. М., 
is the recording of architecture and 
architectural detail. One reason for 
this neglect is that so few photo- 
graphers know much about architec- 
ture, in spite of the fact that in 
recent years several ‘small handbooks 
have been published which give one 
a very good idea of the various periods 
and their characteristic features. We 
would suggest, however, that once 
the photographer can identify work 
of the Norman, Early English, Geo- 
metrical, Decorated, and Perpendicular 
periods, for which very little study is 
necessary, he will begin to feel much 
greater interest in recording details, 
and on this— possibly slight—founda- 
tion he will be able to build gradually, 
and largely from his own observation, 
quite a satisfactory superstructure. 


Apparatus. 

“ But,” we hear some beginner 
saying, “it is all very well to suggest 
such work as this to workers with big 
stand cameras and several lenses, 
or the deep purse necessary to buy 


such; I have only got a box-form 
hand camera with focussing move- 
ment." Cheer up, gentle reader, we 
reply, you can do very excellent work 
with such a camera, though we admit 
that now and then you will find a 
subject you must leave untouched 
because of the limitations of such 
apparatus. But think of what you 
can do—doorways complete, and the 
details of the capitals, the hinges, 
handle or knocker and other iron- 
work of the door, the tympanum 
(which is the semicircular carved door- 
head of a Norman doorway) in the 
smaller examples, and many quaint 
bits of carved detail work. 


Subjects. 


In the smaller parish churches many 
windows with most interesting tracery 
—often illustrating the development of 
tracery—are sufficiently low to enable 
satisfactory negatives to be obtained, 
especially if one is content with 
something rather less than a full-sized 
image. If one approaches too closely, 
the camera has to be tipped up to 
include the whole of the window, 
and this means distortion, though of 
course this distortion can be corrected 
if, instead of contact prints, small 
enlargements are made, and the 
bromide paper on the easel is tilted 
until the vertical lines are truly vertical 
on the focussed image. Still, this 
necessitates the use of a small stop, 
and if one is going to use the enlarger 
it is just as well to have an undistorted 
image on the smaller scale, which may 
also come in useful for the making of a 
lantern slide later on. | 


Label all Negatives. 


It is to be expected that many of 
the subjects taken in early days will 
not be fine examples, nor in many 
cases authentic examples. The begin- 
ner cannot, of course, readily differen- 
tiate between a restoration and a good 
and genuine example. But we advise 
him to take the photograph and care- 
fully label the negative, or, better still, 
write on the film surface, at the edge 
of the negative, the name of the 
church, and if a large and important 


iconoclastic zeal,” ctc., etc. 


building, in what part of it the subject 
was found. Thus, “ S. Transept, 
W'chester," is sufficient, as if the 
subject is a doorway or the base of a 
column that fact is evident from the 
negative. But if the negative is left 
without any indication of the locality 
marked thereon, it will be difficult, if 
not impossible, to identify it later on 
when one has hundreds or possibly 
thousands of negatives. If one waits 
before exposing until he is sure of the 
worth of his subject, he may, during 
his salad days, miss many good things. 
We remember photographing very 
many years ago two carvings showing 
the Crucifixion, with the thieves on 
either side and the instruments of the 
Passion. These had recently been 
found built into a stable wall, and had 
been claimed by the rector and placed 
on the chancel wall. Shortly after 
we showed prints to a friend who was 
an F. S. A., and were astonished at 
the vehement interest he displayed. 
“Where did you get these? Rector 
says they belong to the church ? 
Rubbish! They are the head of an 
old preaching cross, extremely rare, 
almost unique, nearly all destroyed by 
Now, the 
possession of those negatives com- 
pensates us for a few other plates 
exposed on subjects which really were 
of no special interest. But once more 
let us say, When in doubt it is better 
to expose a plate. 

In many cases, as was recently 
pointed out in an article in these pages, 
the vicar or rector knows a great deal 
about the architectural history of his 
church, and therefore which are the 
most interesting architectural features; 
and five minutes' chat with him, if it 
can be managed, will give the photo- 
grapher an insight into what is worth 
doing. At the same time one wants to 
cultivate one's own observation and 
to learn to rely on one's own judgment 
as soon as possible. 


Use Small Plates. 

At the present time the fact that 
this work may be done with small 
plates is an additional attraction. 
Quarter-plates are amply large enough 
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for almost апу of the subjects, and for 
the majority of things the 34 by 24 
size is equally good. When using such 
a small size one does not need to con- 
sider so carefully the exposure of an 
extra plate or two, as one would cer- 
tainly need to do with half-plates or 
anything larger. We have always 
preferred an orthochromatic plate, 
even though used without any light 
filter, but this probably only because 
one is thus ready to use a filter at any 
moment if a subject seems to require 
it.. But any plate of the rapid or 
extra-rapid grades given in THE A. P. 
Exposure Table each month will be 
suitable. 
Exposures, 

Though we have spoken of using a 
hand camera for this work, it will be 
obvious that some sort of tripod must 
be employed, and as manv exposures, 
even out of doors, will run into several 
seconds, the tripod should be a wooden 
one, as firm and stiff as possible. If 
the camera affords no means of focus- 
sing on the ground glass, it will be 
essential to carry a tape measure 
several yards long, because it is almost 
impossible to estimate distances of 
two, three, and four yards with suffi- 
cient accuracy. Куеп when using a 
tape measure it is better to work to 
an exact distance given on the focus- 
sing scale than to make any attempt 
to set the scale for some intermediate 
point. It is well, also, to use a smaller 
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stop than one would employ for sub- 
jects at a greater distance, not because 
the near subject necessarily requires a 
smaller stop unless there is a good 
deal of ''depth," but because any 
slight error in measuring the distance 
or in setting the scale is more serious 
with near subjects. The most useful 
stops will be F/11, F/16, and F/22 on 
the quarter-plate or the 33 by 21 sizes. 
With these near subjects, even out of 
doors, there is a danger of under- 
exposure. If the subject is an average 
one—that is, without any very excep- 
tionally dark shadow—and no part of 
it is nearer than three yards from the 
lens, the exposure given may be that 
indicated by the Bee meter; but if 
the shadows are deep, this should be 
doubled. For ordinary lighting and a 
subject two yards from the lens, give 
twice the indicated exposure, and if 
with deep shadows give four times. 


Lighting. 


The lighting of the subject is an 
important matter. Of course, indoors 
many subjects are well lighted at 
some hours and badly lighted at 
others. Here one must choose the time 
as far as is possible. In some cases 
much may be done by reflecting sun- 
light on to the subject by means of a 
white sheet or a newspaper. In fact, 
the ingenious worker devises all sorts 
of little dodges for getting improved 
results. Out of doors, again, the time 
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of day must be chosen which gives 
the best lighting, and one may bear in 
mind that the sun shines on the east 
end of most churches in the morning. 
and on the west end early in the 
evening, and if the orientation is 
quite correct, full on the south side at 
noon (i.e. т o'clock “summer time ''). 
Thus, to get relief and an interesting 
lighting we should take south side 
subjects from about seven to nine 
o'clock in the morning, or from three 
to five in the afternoon, shifting these 
times an hour later for ‘‘ summer 
time." Work on the west or east 
ends would be nicely lighted an hour 
before or an hour after noon respec- 
tively. Details on the north side 
want doing very early in the morning 
or late in the evening in June and July, 
when the sun rises to the north of 
east and sets to the north of west. 
Of course, all this is only a rough guide, 
and when any special lighting is 
required, as, for instance, the pillars 
of a west front arcading just touched 
with sunlight, the only thing is to have 
the camera fixed up in readiness, 
and wait before exposing till the light- 
ing is exactly right. For certain sub- 
jects, where some little pictorial effect 
is desired fairly strong, sunshine is 
often a help; but for record work 
pure and simple a softer light, such as 
diffused sunshine, is preferable, as it 
enables detail to be secured both in 
the high lights and the deep shadows. 
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Full particulars and conditions were given last week. 


Awards for Last Week.--- The First Prize is awarded to W. 
Hill, 6, New Street, Leek, Staffs. (Title of print, “ Moorland 
Pastures.") Technical data: Plate, Wellington A.S. ; expo- 
sure, I-15th sec. ; lens, Aldis ; stop, F/O ; time of day, 4.30 p.m., 
April ; developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, enlargement on 
Wellington С.С. Chamois bromide. 


The Second Prize is awarded to C. Н. Stableford, тоз, Light- 
woods Koad, Birmingham. (Title of print, “ Fairy Tales.’’) 
Technical data: Printing process, bromide enlargement. 


An Extra Prize 15 awarded to J. Н. Saunders, 2, Roger Place. 
Skinner Lane, Leeds. (Title of print, '" Baby’s Pet.") Tech- 
nical data: Plate, Imperial S.S. ortho. ; stop, F/8; flashlight 
exposure ; developer, rytol ; printing process, enlarged bromide. 


The Mounting Prize is awarded to Miss E. Ambler, Oak Well, 
Bradford, Yorks. (Title of print, “ Little Miss Muffet.’’) 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R. ; exposure, 2 sec. ; lens, 
Goerz ; stop, F/6.3; time of day, тт a.m., December ; printing 
process, enlarged on Paget bromidc. 


Hon. Mention. 

E. C. Perry, London; С. Н. Stableford, Birmingham: A. Е. 
Smith, Nottingham ; J. L. Wood, Woodbridge ; J. E. Nichols, 
Leicester ; Mr. and Mrs. F. Bolton, Acomb; F. de Cannart 
d'Hamale, Enfield; Miss Palmer, Folkestone; A. Cowan 
Thomson, Weston-super-Mare ; Е. N. Miller, King's Cross ; 


Mrs. L. Spencer, Clittord; H. А. Caulkin, Dutfield ; C. |. 
Unsworth, Manchester. 
Class 1. 
H. Warner, Hammersmith; G. A. Alder, Middlesbrough ; 


W. Н. Hammond, Bradford; J. Henderson, Cambuslang : 
B. Wakeman, Langley ; D. Moran, Southport ; S. Н. Hansford, 
Teddington; Mrs. К. M. Weller, Egremont; J. L. Wood, 


Woodbridge; С. J. Gooch, Holloway ; Rev. D. Fuge, Wake- 


held ; €. Gare, Harbourne ; Mrs. L. Spencer, Cliftord. 
(lass Ш. 
L. Chambers, Blackpool: P. Н. Lewis, Cirencester; А. 


Benson Ray, Bury; R. E. Newton, Caterham; B. Wakeman, 
Langley ; Miss E. Ambler, Bradford; L. J. Morgan, Ashford ; 
Mrs. G. Austin, Sutton. 


Class III. 


The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and II. are 
placed in Class III. 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 


The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to E. Loudon, “ St. Fillans,” 
Richmond Road, Wakefield. (Title of print, “ Janet," Tech- 
nical data: Plate, Imperial S.R. ; exposure, 1-5th sec. ; lens, 
Goerz ; time of day, II a.m., April; developer, rytol; printing 
process, bromide enlargement on Kodak platinum matt. 


Beginners’ Class. 


A. Spracklen, Leeds; J. B. Wright, Horwich; S. C. West, 
Anerley ; S. Entwistle, Bolton; W. S. Wilding, Plumstead ; 
W. Smith, Glasgow; J. К. Wilson, Newcastle; S. J. Hobson, 
London; А. Keeley, Nottingham; A. Bain, Hackney; A. 
Anspach, Tidsbury ; C. Brame, Diss; С. Brown, Dundee ; 
L. E. Marriott, Peckham ; К. С. Morrison, Harlech; W. Beard, 
Hackney; J. G. Ward, Radlett; Н. Littlewood, Eccles ; 
С. F. Clark, Gloucester; Н. Green, Saltburn; P. Hunter, 
Shettleston ; D. Philips, Chichester ; К. M. Fisher, Dunstable ; 
E. King. Hornsey ; Miss B. Armstrong, Redhill; J. R. Jarratt, 
Liverpool ; M. Cooper, Wandsworth ; J. Hodder, Newbury. 
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Queries should be written on one side of the paper only 


Tank Development. 
Could you oblige by giving me a tank develop- 
ment formula with glycin, to occupy one hour ? 
Е. L. (London). 
The time required for tank develop- 
ment is not a fixed quantity. It depends 
on the plate, temperature, kind of nega- 
tive required, as well as the formula. 
The following is likely to suit you. 
Water, boiled and allowed to stand till 
cold, 20 oz.; soda sulphite тоо gr., 
soda carbonate roo gr., glycin 20 gr. 
Try this at about 60 deg. F., and examine 
the plates every five or ten minutes 
during the first trial. 


Shutter. 

I cannot get exposures between 1 and 1-15th 

sec. with my T.-P. behind-lens roller-blind 

shutter. Is it possible to use an exposure valve, 

or is there anv other device ? etc. 

К. E. №. (Caterham). 

We may say that practically all 
shutters controlled by rubber ball and 
tube can be fitted with а pneumatic 
contro] valve. We have used one of 
these valves for quite a long time with 
every satisfaction, but it is not wise 
to place too much reliance on the indi- 
cated times. For example, the 1 sec. 
is very short measure in our case, pro- 
bably nearer r-8th, but once observing 
the times accurately, subsequent allow- 
ance may be made. 


Stained Print. 


Will you please explain the stain on enclosed 
print? It did not appear until the print was 
put in acid hypo fixing bath, etc. 

Г. L. D. (Rotherham). 


We do not know that we can ''ex- 
plain" this yellow-orange stain beyond 
saying that it is most probably due to 
oxidised developer, consequent on pro- 
longed development. We very seldom 
get stains of this kind with quick develop- 
ment and freshly mixed developer. 
Rinsing the print (in weak sulphite 
solution) between developing and fixing 
gocs a long way towards preventing 
stains. For remedy, see a practical note 
on stained bromide prints in our issue 
of October 9, 1916. 

Shutter. 


Shutter speeds absolutely unknown, tensions 
marked o--g. Splits [? slits] 20 mm. to 90 mm. 
etc. Considering the lowest split of 20 mm.. 
and the knowledge of normal highest own speed 
of shutter blind, can you suggest the hirhest 
speed of my shutter ? etc. J. P. (France). 


The whole subject of roller-blind 
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shutter speeds is chaotic and highly un- 
satisfactory. Assuming uniform tensions 
and uniform velocity, the exposure time 
is proportional to the width of the slit 
(approx. and to the velocity. Beyond 
this self-evident fact nothing of practical 
value can be said, as the probable depar- 
tures from the assumed conditions ате 
in general sufficient to invalidate our 
estimates. There is no simple and yet 
accurate method of shutter-speed testing. 
Various forms of apparatus have been 
designed, but they are all too costly 
and complex for amateur use. Your 
figures regarding the 60 per cent. efh- 
ciency are all right, but this nominal 
I-25th with 60 per cent. being really 
1-38th, the exposure for a true 1-25th 
has to be shortened in proportion. 


Portraiture. 

I have a portrait lens which does not give sharp 
definition all over the plate, and want to take a 
portrait with the face of the sitter near right 
top corner of picture. J intend to cut a hole 
in front of camera (without rise or cross) to set 
the lens to give the best definition. Should the 
lens hole be towards right top corner or left 
lower comer where bead comes on focussing 
screen ? ctc. P. $. (Clapton Road). 


This is rather a drastic course to take, 
and reminds one of the person who 
burnt his house down in order to cook 
his dinner. Before cutting the camera 
front try and see if you cannot get as 
much definition as you want by (a) 
using a smaller stop, or (b) moving the 
camera away from the sitter. Portrait 
lenses usually give, with a large stop, 
very sharp definition over a small part 
of the plate, i.c. along and near about 
the optic axis of the lens, so that if you 
must alter the front of your camera, you 
can use either of the plans you suggest. 


Enlarging —Portraiture. 
I have some 24 by 12 negatives. Could I enlarge 
them to postcard size with an ordinary lamp, as 
they are so small? I have a portrait attach- 
ment which the instructions say is to be used at 
3} feet. If this is the distance for F/11, what 
difference would a smaller stop make ? 
J. R. P. (Scunthorpe). 
For even illumination of the negative 
the light source (lamp flame in your case) 
must be zot less than the negative, and 
as one cannot put the negative close to 
the flame, it would have to be appre- 
ciably larger than the negative. Falling 
this, with a fixed artificial light source 
you need а condenser to render соп. 
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vergent the divergent rays from the 
lamp, otherwise you can use daylight, 
or several strips of burning magnesium, 
or keep the lamp moving, or the enlarger 
moving all the time of printing exposure. 
The smaller the stop the greater the 
depth of field, і.е. subject. Thus if 
3] ft. is best for Fy1r, then with F/16 
vour sitter might be a little nearer, say 
3 ft., or a little further away, Say 4 ft. 


Lens. | 
(1) Are the single components of convertible 
lenses corrected for spherical aberration ? (2) 
If this aberration is corrected bv the design of 
the lenses, is it true that some lenses have 
greater depth than others at the same stop 
aperture ? ete. R. M. T. (Dublin. 


In lenses by the best makers we may 
reasonably assume that tbis aberration 
has been corrected. This aberration 15 
affected by the size and position of the 
diaphragm, and also by the curves and 
refractive indices of the glasses, etc. AS 
regards depth, for any given set of 
conditions—e.g., circle of contusion, 
equivalent focal length, focal distance 
of principal object—there is а theoretical 
limit of near and far points beyond 
which we cannot imagine any lens to 
go. How near that limit any lens goes 
is another matter, so it is easily credible 
that a well-constructed lens gets nearer 
the ideal than an ill-constructed lens 
can do. In practice, however, this 
difference is negligible. 


Clearing. 
What is the use of clearing bath ? Please give 
formula. How long does ferro-prussiate paper 
take to print ? J. ©. Н. (Colwyn Вау). 
Clearing baths are intended to remove 
developer stains. For pyro stain, for 
example: Water 20 oz. alum I oz., 


hydrochloric acid т drm. Depends 
greatly on circumstances. In bright 
diffused daylight a few minutes. Print- 


ing changes the at first blue-green paper 
to an indescribable kind of bluish-olive- 
grey. (Sce “In Reply” for April 23, 
I917.! 


The priceof THE AMATEUR PHOTO. 
GRAPHER & PHUTOGRAPHIC NEWS 
having now been raised to Threepence, in 
accordance with the announcements already 
made to our Subscribers, the following are the 
new 
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On Being Photographed. 

I have been trying lately .to discover wherein lies the solemn 
joy which so many people find in being photographed. ‘The 
novelty of it never seems to wear off for them. At fifty when 
they bring their fading charms before the camera they are even 
more interested in the process than they were at the time of 
the taking of their first photograph forty-nine and a half years 
previously. If I could only discover what it is which sends 
innumerable people to face the camera, I think I should have 
solved one of the riddles of human existence. But the more 
I cogitate on it the further I am from any hopeful solution of 
the mystery. Apparently the people who make the swing 
doors of the studios squeal on their hinges are in the possession 
of their full sanity and ordinary powers of judgment. What 
is it that impels them to so rash a proceeding and not one in- 
frequently associated with such dire results ? I want to know. 
I have just been photographed myself. 
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Bagged. 


I can honestly say that I had no intention of being photo- 
graphed. The fell deed was done before I realised it. When I 
set out from home that morning, clothed in all the morning’s 
innocency, no deadly idea of that sort had given the most 
stealthy knock at the portal of my mind. But on the way I 
encountered an ardent amateur who cajoled me into a Jittle 
workshop of his where he is in the habit of pottering about. 
Here he asked me to sit down while he polished off a job he was 
doing, and he handed me a book, which happened to be the 
poems of Alfred Austin. 
shock after reading the first stanza, I heard a voice come through 
my mental twilight which said, ‘‘ I do believe I exposed you 
twice on the same plate, but we'll soon see," and waking up 
with the camera two feet away from my profile, I realised that 
I had been done, perhaps even doubly done. 


As Others See Us. 


A day or two afterwards the intriguer came up to me with a 
nervous hand thrust in his breast pocket. ''I don't know how 
you will like it," he said, as he brought out the print. “ It’s 
very nice," I said. ''Is it anybody I happen to know?" 
When he gently broke it to me that it was my own pet visage, 
I went into a state of clammy horror, because I saw that, 
although the features were no more mine than they were those 
of Pharaoh, the original of the portrait had been wearing my 
own peculiarly spotted tie, and— confound him !— he had exactly 
my taste in collars. I realised that this would be a terribly 
incriminating piece of evidence should my enemies be merciless 
enough to insist that the thing was really and truly me. Ina 
kind of sickly desperation I snatched the print from my friend 
and fled. 


No Good. 


Half way down the street I met an acquaintance, and a thought 
struck me. I drew out the print as nonchalantly as I was 
able, and said, ' Isn't this good of Roosevelt ?" Не totally 
ignored my fecble attempt to sidetrack him. ‘ It is like you 
to a T," he said, '' only it makes you appear too old. That 
toplight greys the hair.” 
to the next man I knew, and made one more wistful effort. 
“ What do you think of this of Hindenburg ? ' I asked him. 
He, too, ignored this suggestio falst entirely. ‘‘ It's a very good 
portrait," he said, ‘‘ only it makes you appear younger than 
you really are. Those profile views always do." After this I 
threw up the sponge. The portrait must be mine after all. 


Self-Revelation. 


Since I had finally to accept that portrait as a recognisable 
transcript of my facial appearance, I have been trying to live 
with it, to find out its points (and it is a perfect hat-rack), 
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to dismiss from my mind the pleasant notion 
that I am like the handsome vision which I see 
in the looking-glass, and to believe that the 
lens gives the truer rendering. The head is 
placed diagonally in the print, that is to say, the nose is point- 
ing to the right-hand bottom corner, and the tip of the ear is 
harking back to the left-hand top corner, but that obliquity 
cannot be laid to my charge. It was the fault of Alfred Austin. 
Having made allowance for that, I still feel very much like 
Edmund Yates when he beheld himself at forty : 


My face! 15 this long strip of skin, 
Which bears of worry many a trace, 
Of sallow hue, of features thin, 
This mass of seams and lines, my face ? 


What a Countenance! 


If I describe the thing exactly as it is, my readers should be 
able to recognise me whenever they see me coming sauntering 
through their nightmares. The eyes, to begin with, are in- 
visible, being covered by monstrous glasses, which at this near- 
ness have all the horror of motor goggles. The hair has evidently 
never been visited by brush or comb for as long as it can re- 
member. One wisp is falling limply over into space, uncertain 
of itself and me. І have inked it out, which it was fairly easy 
to do on the dark background. The пос is prominent, and, 
I think, shapely. I suggested that it was Roman. A dear 
sympathetic old lady thought it Grecian. But a school-girl, 
from her knowledge of natural history, gave the exact genus, 
which І will -not mention. The jaw is rather overgrown— 
[Haven't we good cause to know it ?—Ep.]—and this, combined 
with a narrowness of forehead, rather suggests a more forceful 
profession than that of a wielder of the pen. And now the reader 
knows all about me. 


The Secret of It. 


Where, then, lies the joy of being photographed ? Is it the 
pleasure of finding ourselves with a different outer casing from 
that which we always thought we had? Is it because of the 
thrill or spasm which crosses us when we realise that this is 
really and truly ourselves as people in general see us, as our 
wives and children see us, as the rate collector sees us, as the 
Editor sees us? The photographer shows you, not how like 
you are to what you thought yourself, but how unlike. He 
tumbles up your vanity. You realise that it is a fancy portrait 
you have been painting of yourself all these years, and the 
frigid lens sees you and seizes you as you really are. And 
people like this experience. They like to be unflattered. Thev 
get a fearful joy in the process. It brings them down to earth 
with a delirious bump. They must like it, or they would never 
run after the photographer as they do—that they never would. 


Baby. 


We understand that photographs are to form an important 
feature of the National Baby Week campaign at the beginning 
of July. It is stated that photographs for this purpose should 
be enlarged to at least то by 12 inches to be effective. 


So far as form and fcatures go, 
From downy head to tiny toc, 
We can show baby as he is, 
His feeble fists, his fiery phiz. 


And though we large and larger made 
The picture of this little blade, 

You know as well as I we could 
Never portray his babyhood. 


For, oh! the biggest thing we miss, 

The biggest thing about him is— 

And here our plates or films in pique 
Retire behind the scenes——HIS SHRIEK. 
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THE STORY BOOK. By Miss E. WARREN. 
See article оп “ Child Photography,” page 309. 
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Had a total stranger come in in the middle of the last 
beginners’ evening at the Royal Photographic Society, 
he might have imagined that forty 
years of photographic history had been 
swept away, for he would have found 
a plate being coated and exposed wet 
in the camera. The lecturer, Mr. C. M. Thomas, gave a 
delightful demonstration of the gelatino-bromide pro- 
cess, Virtually as it was invented in 1871 by Dr. Maddox, 
but he commended it to present-day photographers, 
not so much on the ground of possible economy or 
utility as because it afforded opportunity for experi- 
ment, in particular by the addition of various substances 
to the emulsion. There were several reasons, he said, 
why the process had been scarcely touched of recent 
years, first the excellence: of the modern dry plate, 
and until lately its cheapness, then the uninspiring 
nature of the process as described in the older journals, 
and finally the lack of any recent improvements. He 
used common sheet gelatine, which he dissolved, and 
added first silver nitrate, then ammonium bromide— 
a treacherous substance—and then two drops of iodine 
in alcohol solution, and applied directly to the glass 
plate. His experiments did not issue very successfully, 
owing to the conditions as to temperature, etc., in which 
the demonstration had to be carried out—it is a winter 
process—but he said that the height of his ambition 
was a plate of about 5 H. and D., and he thought that 
for lantern slides and bromide enlargements it had an 
interest for anyone who was captivated by the process 
rather than by the result. 

m 0 uU 


The war has deeply tinged the character of this 
year's Royal Academy, which opened last week, and 
on all sides there are reminders of the 

THE ROYAL desperate struggles that for over a thousand 
ACADEMY. fateful days have been going forward on 
land and sea and in the air. In the place 

of honour in the third gallery is Mr. F. O. Salisbury's 
large canvas, “ Boy 1st Class John Travers Cornwell, 
V.C." which he has painted for the Admiralty on 
board H.M.S. Chester, giving tragic realism rather 
than imaginative suggestion of the poetry of heroism 
and sacrifice to this memorable episode of naval war- 
lare. But most vigorous of all the battle incidents 
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is “ Forward—the Guns," by Miss Lucy Kemp-Welch, 
who, working on a large scale, shows a team of power- 
ful horses striving to drag a big gun over the rough 
ground, while a bursting shell startles one of the leaders. 
This picture has been purchased for the Chantrey 
Collection, and it would be difficult to find another 
that could be more appropriately honoured. In other 
respects the show is particularly noticeable for Mr. 
W. Orpen's portraits, of which perhaps the most striking 
is that of “ Со]. Elkington, D.S.O.” Some attractive 
landscapes by Mr. David Murray, and Mr. Arnesby 
Brown's fine cattle pictures are prominent among the 
works suggestive of the delights of peace. There are 
many of these, and the open-air scenes, with their 
charm of atmosphere, will probably appcal most forcibly 
to photographers, 
o O 0 

Mr. H. G. Wells’ new book on his visits to the French, 
British, and Italian fronts, ‘‘ War and the Future,” 
describes fascinatingly the important 
part now being taken by the camera. 
Speaking of the allies aeroplanes as 
they soar over the German lines, the 
author says, ''Close after the fighting machines come 
the photographic aeroplanes, with cameras as long as 
a man is high. They fly low—at 3,000 or 4,000 feet 
that is—over the enemy trenches. The “ Archibald "* 
leaves these latter machines alone, . . . but they are 
shot at with rifles and machine guns. They do not 
mind being shot at; . . . they will come back with 
forty and fifty bullet holes in the fabric. They go 
under this fire along the length of the German trenches 
exposing plate after plate; one machine will get a 
continuous panorama of many miles, and then come 
back to the aerodrome to develop its plates. There is 
no waste of time. . . . the photographs are developed 
as rapidly as possible. Within an hour and a half 
after the photographs were taken prints are going into 
the bureau for the examination of aeroplane photo- 
graphers, and are thoroughly scrutinised and marked." 
This remarkably interesting book on the war has just 
been published by Cassell and Co. ` 
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Some very interesting statements as to the possibility 
of the British Empire becoming, so to speak, pharma- 
ceutically independent were made in 
the course of a lecture at the Society of 
Arts last week by Mr. J. C. Shenstone, 
F.L.S. The lecturer pointed out that 
not only in the matter of synthetic chemicals but also. 
in that of drugs obtained from herbs which had in earlier 
times been cultivated in this country we had been com- 
pelled to rely upon the uncertain supplies of the foreign 
product. Mr. Shenstone mentioned some forty pharma- 
ceutical products which were imported from abroad 
but which might equally well be obtained from herbs 
grown in Great Britain or at least in some part of the 
Empire. Alkanet root, to take only one instance, 
comes chiefly from Hungary ; it is used for staining 
woods and colouring oils, and was formerly grown in 
England. Other notable instances mentioned were 
gum tragacanth, produced in Syria ; the galls of value 
to dyers and ink makers, at present coming from Asia 
Minor and Persia; and mastic, now got from Mediter- 
ranean countries. All might be grown within the 
Empire. 
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N a recent 
issue of THE 
A. P. some 


practical notes 
for beginners in 
flower photogra- 
phy were given. 
In the following 
‚ article some fur- 
ther suggestions 
on a subject that 
should appeal to 
every worker 
with the camera 
are given. At 
the present time, 
when spring 
flowers are ap- 
pearing on every 
side, there is no 
lack of material 
for those who 
wish to produce 
decorative апа 
pictorial results. 

With so much outdoor 
photographic material cut 
off from our use “ owing to 
the war," we are more or less 
compelled to find outlet for 
our activities in some direc- 
| tion where we are not likely 

| to suffer from molestation 

| by the military and civil 

authorities. Home and its 

immediate surroundings naturally have a first claim on 

our attention in this respect, and not least among the 

many attractive branches of work open to us is that of 

photography of our flowers and plants, and a few speci- 

mens of either cultivated or wild blossoms will furnish 

us with a good many hours of educative enjoyment 

—enjoyment derived from following our favourite 

craft, and education from the consequent analysis of 

the beautiful gems of nature we are endeavouring to 
portray. 

It will be found better when we are beginners in flower 
photography to commence upon blooms which are of a 
white or very light colour, and thus at the outset the 
problem of colour contrast is avoided to a large extent. 
In fact, even with flowers of this type, the whiteness 
of the blooms and the varying shades of green of the 
stalks and the leaves will be quite big enough a problem 
to solve. 

Now for our materials and apparatus. In the first 
place, if the best results are wanted, it is imperative 
that we use orthochromatic plates, and that these be 
backed. It is not so very desirable to use a filter, as 
this prolongs exposure, during which time the plants 
may droop or move. We are inclined to the belief 
that a non-filter plate is a very good plate indeed for 
such work, as it does away entirely with the need of 
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A FURTHER NOTE ON 
FLOWER PHOTOGRAPHY. 


a filter, this already being incorporated in the film. 
There is no particular need to change the developer to 
which the worker is already accustomed, but this 
should not be used at the full strength as for general 
work. Thus used it would give negatives having far 
too deep a scale of gradation, i.e. too heavy and sudden 
contrasts of light and shade. It should be diluted 
with about two to three times its own bulk of water; 
this, however, will vary a little according to the con- 
trasts in the subjects. 

Exposure is another point which will also be found 
quite different from outdoor photography, as the con- 
ditions are greatly altered. The subject is nearer the 
camera, and in consequence light and shade is much more 
accentuated, and being indoors and under the shelter 
of walls and a roof, in all probability lighted by one small 
opening in one of the walls, the light is not so penetrat- 
ing, and much of it which reaches the subject is due to 
reflection from these same walls, with a corresponding 
dimunition of power. The walls, too, are tinted with a 
variety of colours, some grey or green, browny yellow, 
etc., and these both light and dark, which all influences 
the quality and character of the photographic value 
of the light and through this the exposure. And then 
the intensity of the illumination coming through the 
window varies greatly from hour to hour and likewise 
demands consideration. Our chief guide is the exposure 
meter, and this should be mastered and always used ; 
full details of indoor exposures are given with the instruc- 
tions which accompany each meter, and it is well to 
study these. It is enough for us to say that exposure 
for this work should always be full and never cut short, 
for the chief trouble is invariably excessive contrast 
in the subject. 

When focussing we always use the largest stop, 
concentrating upon some bloom midway between the 
nearest and furthest from the camera, afterwards 
stopping the lens down until the required sharpness is 
obtained. 

Neutral-tinted backgrounds are the most useful, and 
a supply of different shades of mounting card of a large 
size should be obtained ; in cases where the walls of the 
room are coloured with distemper we have used that 
and found it to answer well. 

Usually the most useful and satisfactory lighting 
is that which comes from the side, as this throws our 
models into relief and gives variety of light and shade. 
With this lighting, of course, the chief trouble is strong 
contrast, and this should be softened by means of a 
white reflector placed at the side of the subject, and the 
source of light should also be toned down by means of 
tissue paper or some similar material. That is to say, 
instead of letting the full strength of the daylight play 
on the flowers, something should be placed between them 
and the light so that it is softened and diffused. It is а 
very good plan to construct a light framework of wood 
which can be covered with tissue paper, etc., as required, 
so that the specimens are placed within a kind of 
miniature studio. Thus the lighting is much more 
under our control on all points. 

It should be understood that the photographv of 
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plants and flowers is really the same, on a smaller scale, 
as the portraiture of people. The principle remains 
for flowers equally the same as for the more com- 
plicated human organism, and it should be the aim and 
ambition of the student to interpret and render their 
delightful characteristics upon his printing paper. 
It is not easy to do this, and will require a fair amount 
of study and thought and expenditure of material, 
but it is a goal towards which the striving will bring 
greater enjoyment and more lasting success than the 
mere recording of our models' external appearance on 
paper— that is, of course, if we are approaching the 
subject from an artistic standpoint and not a purelv 
scientific one. 


а еса аа ааа а IEEE 


THE PASSING ОЕ A WELL KNOWN 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 


T is with deep regret we have to record the death, after a 
long and painful illness, of Charles F. Inston, of Liverpool. 

Mr. Inston was as well known in photographic circles in London 
as in the North; and as 
secretary and president 
of the Liverpool Amateur 
Photographic Associa- 
tion, a Fellow of the 
Royal Photographic So- 
ciety and member of 
the council of the R.P.5., 
secretary and organiser 
of the Northern Photo- 
graphic Exhibition at 
Liverpool, and an active 
worker in the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Federation, 
he had hosts of friends, 
followers, and admirers. 
He was a keen pictorial 
photographer апа  lec- 
turer, a leading exhibitor 
and judge, and a clever 
worker in the bromide, 
platinum, and M bromoil 
processes, and also one 
of the earliest and best 
demonstrators of һе 
pictorial possibilities of 
the hand camera, and 
won many medals for his pictures. His unflagging energy and 
outspoken directness of method helped to make a success of all 
photographic organisations in which he was interested. 

As the head of a large lithographic business in Liverpool, 
his everyday work would have sufficed for the ordinary man, 
but Inston's activities in the photographic world alone would 
make in addition a very long list indeed. Не was undoubtedly 
ths strong man of the northern photographic societies, and 
there were few things the Liverpool amateurs would not do 
at his request. At the time same he never spared himself in 
working for or with others, and there was the added charm 
that co-workers with whom he was in contact knew that every- 
thing he did was “ straight.” Those who had his friendship 
knew that beneath his rugged exterior and brusque manner 
was a heart of gold, a sensitive nature, and a deep-down senti- 
mentality that would have surprised others less well acquainted 
with him. His pictures betrayed this to some extent in their 
daintiness and appreciation of Nature's beauties and tones. 
His range was unlimited, and his exhibition pictures have 
included seascapes, landscapes, figure studies, and portraits, 
while his beloved Liverpool Docks and the Mersey provided 
subjects galore for his camera. 

The art of photography is poorer bv the removal of one of its 
soundest exponents, and innumerable photographers will 
mourn the loss of one of the best of good fellows. 

We extend our sincere sympathies to Mrs. Inston. 


The Late С. Р. Inston. 
Died Мау 4, 1917. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


DEVELOPING LARGE Prints.— Developing a very big enlarge- 
ment usually presents a formidable problem, and the resources 
of the photographer are taxed to their utmost to cope with the 
operation. А very simple way is to obtain a large piece of 
wood larger than the print is to be, or if this is too large it can 
be built up of one or two smaller pieces. To the edges of this 
are fastened small strips of wood, so that a shallow tray is 
formed. The whole of this is then rendered waterprcof, both 
top and bottom, by means of several coats of shellac varnish. 
For developing, a large basin and a big lump of cotton wcol 
are required. The enlargement is laid in the dish, and the 
bowl filled with clean water; the print is well saturated with 
the water, using the wool as a mop, until it is quite limp. The 
water is next thrown away, and the basin filled with developer. 
and the print developed in the same way with the cotton wool. 
It is then washed, when development is complete, and fixed all 


by the same method. C. R. D. 
* 


+ * * * 


BorrLE Wax FOR THE DARK-ROOM.— Many rcady-prepared 
photographic solutions, which are not required for immediate 
use, or which are only rarely used, and frcm which all light 
must be excluded, should be placed in bottles whose neck, 
after the stopper has been completely and thoroughly dried, is 
dipped in a pot with molten sealing wax. А good recipe for 
bottle wax is as follows :— 

6 parts. 
3 parts. 


Colophony 
Paraffin 


Melt these together, and then add 20 parts of some black pig- 
ment. This gives a good black bottle wax. If a yellow wax 
is desired, add 7 parts of chrome yellow ; for a blue colour, 
; parts of ultramarine (these instead of the black). If other 
colours are wanted, use the respective pigments. 
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А NOTE ох THE PAGET COLOUR Process.— Аз is well known. 
in order to achieve success in making negatives for the Paget 
colour process it is most important that the taking screen and 
panchromatic negative plate should be in perfect contact. 
When the dark slide or plate holder is fitted with springs at 
the back, this is quite an easy matter to ensure, but when thev 
are not so fitted perfect contact becomes a matter of some 
difficulty. The writer has found that it is a good plan to bind 
the '' taking screen " and negative plate together at the four 
corners with scraps of lantern-slide binding strips about a 
quarter of an inch wide. This also helps in facilitating accurate 
registration with the viewing screen, and avoiding subsequently 
overlapping edges of the transparency plate and screen due to 
the absence of exact parallax. It should be noted that the front 
edge of the scrap of binding strip, i.e., that over the taking screen, 
should not lap more than say 1-16th of an inch, or part of the 
picture will be cut off. After exposure it is quite an easy matter 
to separate the two without damage to either by simply cutting 
the binding strip through at the edges of the plates with a sharp 
knife. R. M. F. 


* * * * * 


Is THE FILTER FLAT ?— When using a light filter for high- 
class work it is important that the filter should be quite flat. 
Since slight deviations from strict accuracy are not discernible 
by the eye, the following method of testing a filter, recommended 
by Mr. Ferguson at the Royal Photographic Society recently, 
may be of interest. Assuming that an ordinary day telescope 
is available, focus it on some distant object, and when the 
image is quite distinct hold the filter before the object glass. 
If the filter is not perfectlv flat the image will at once become 
more or less blurred. | H. J.R. 
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CHILD PHOTOGRAPHY. 


SOME PICTORIAL POSSIBILITIES 
OF THE BACK-YARD. 


By E. WARREN. Special to ‘‘ The A. P. and P. N.” 


branch of photography because they have no 


M ANY amateurs hesitate to take up this fascinating 
suitable room at their disposal. 


This, however, 


is no drawback, and I venture to state that every kind of of unsuitable material i 


picture, from the so-called '' studio 
portrait" to the snapshot of 
children at their play, can be 
obtained out of doors. This will 
entirely obviate the necessity for 
long exposures, which are so fatal 
to the production of natural and 
pleasing studies of children. 

The photographs illustrating 
this article are examples of the 
sort of thing I mean, and were 
taken in what I call my '' back- 
yard studio" with the simplest 
of apparatus. The camera used 
was a Kodak—postcard size— 
fitted with an ordinary R.R. lens, 
working at F/8. Either plates or 
films may be used, but I generally 
use Kodak ''Speed film," as a 
fresh exposure is quickly available. 

The camera was used in the 
hand, and I may here remark 
that it is a valuable aid if one 
is quick at estimating distances, 
as most of the focussing must be 
done by scale, although occasion- 
ally, if large head studies are 
wanted (see page 305) a tripod may 
be needed, and the focussing 
screen used. 

Occasionally it may be necessary 
to have an ‘‘accomplice’”’ to engage 
the child's attention, but generally 
I prefer to work quite alone. 

It is very important to make 
friends with your model. Without 
this, little or nothing 
can be accomplished, 
and in the case of a 
difücult subject it 
may be necessary to 
resort to bribery. 

I consider that the 
ideal age is from two 
to four years, but 
this 1s, of course, a 
matter of opinion. 

Never let your 
sitter know the exact 
moment of exposure. 
A very good plan is 
to engage your model 
in conversation, and 
to take advantage of 
a happy opportunity 
as regards pose and 
expression. The great 
majority of children 
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are naturally graceful, and if left alone will pose themselves 
far better than the photographer could possibly do. 
As regards dress, it is often necessary to make the best 


n this direction, but, on the other 
hand, it is often possible to make 
a great improvement by a slight 
modification— for instance, as re- 
gards hair ribbons, these may 
often be entirely removed before 
commencing operations. 

Time of Day.—For outdoor 
portraiture, early morning or late 
afternoon (in summer) will be 
found to give the best results, as 
the lighting is much softer at 
such times. 

Length of Exposure.—When the 
light is at its best, an exposure of 
I-15th sec. may safely be given, 
and even if it be dull, 1-5th is 
generally sufficient, though it is 
always preferable to risk move- 
ment rather than under-exposure. 

А Few Final Hints. — in 
attempting to photograph chil- 
dren, always allow yourself plenty 
of time, and don't fuss too much 
with your subject. 

Do not tire your models by 
unduly prolonging the proceed- 
ings, and remember that a tired 
child is invariably a bad-tempered 
one. So when this stage is reached, 
it is better to postpone operations 
for the time being. 

Never lose your temper—this 
is absolutely fatal; and however 
much you may be raging inwardly, 
always present a smiling face, as 
children are extremely sensitive. 

Endeavour to give 
the longest exposure 
possible without 
showing movement. 
In this way a soft, 
well - gradated nega- 
tive can be secured. 
Use well-diluted 
developer. 

In conclusion, I do 
not hesitate tosay that 
every amateur who 15 
a real lover of children 
and anxious to make 
successful studies of 
them can succeed in 
this delightful branch 
of photography if 
only he (or she) will 
persevere and not be 
discouraged by a few 
failures. 
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THE figure-near-the-window idea has 
sent its influence far and wide over the 
photographic world, just as in times past 
did the vogue of the mud flat and sun- 
set, birch and bracken glade, and so 
forth. Perhaps these subject waves are 
useful in one way, viz., that they provide 
а theme for those who are casting about 
for something to “ take;" and perhaps 
also the fact that others have already 
dealt with the theme may provide a 
stimulus urging the worker to put his 
best leg forward and beat his own record. 
During the last two or three years we have seen a considerable 
number of these figure-at-the-window photographs. The big 
majority were poor things, betokening very little thought and 
attention to those conditions essential to the case. On the 
other hand, a minority presented many very welcome indica- 
tions of personal observation linked to laudable painstaking 
craftsmanship. To this “ small and select " group highly com- 
mended one gladly admits the print from which the accompany- 
ing illustration is made. 

Once again it is needful to remind the reader that he is looking 
at a dot-screen reproduction which of necessity sacrifices some 
of the more delicate nuances of the original. In this instance 
the excellent rendering of these delicacies of subtle 
light and shade differences is especially to be noticed— 
and commended, because—as perhaps one need 
hardly remind most of our readers—where we are 
dealing with a long range of tones, i.e. from, let us 
say, black to white, it is all the more difficult to pre- 
serve differences of the middle tones. In the print 
before us it is the middle tones which make up the 
bulk of the picture, while the extremes of light and 
dark are present in only small areas. As a rule, these 
figure-at-the-window pictures are almost all extremes 
of black and white, reminding one of a piece on the 
piano played with hands far apart. This in many 
cases is due largely to faulty or, at any rate, an un- 
pleasing arrangement of parts and viewpoint. The 
usual plan is to place the camera, figure, and open 
window, white curtain, or other very light background 
in line, so that the camera sees only the shadow side 
of the figure, which is necessarily both dark and flat, 
almost, if not quite, en silhouette, an effect which just 
at first is amusing or perhaps startling, but on repeti- 
tion quickly becomes wearisome if not irritating. In 
the print before us this all-in-a-row arrangement has 
been advisedly avoided, so that the shade and shadow 
parts of the figure occupy our chief attention. Next 
we welcome the discreet choice of a background for 
the head, which is not so light that by force of contrast 
it makes the head unpleasantly dark. Then we may 
observe the quiet impression of general breadth of 
effect due to the massing together of lights with lights 
and darks with darks. In the dress of the sitter we 
may see a good illustration of breadth of effect, and 
also it well shows the error of the notion that breadth 
only means suppression or absence of detail. The 
same remark also applies to the part of background 
round about and vertically over the head (window, 
shutter, etc.) 

The posing of the figure, intentional or spontaneous, 
is particularly happy in so far as it suggests that 
special interest of reality. This does not imply that 
every real (unconscious) pose is attractive or pictorial. 
On the other hand, no pose can be entirely acceptable 
apart from this feeling of reality. It is just this 
element that makes us feel that often excellent 
technical work round the theatre door fails to interest 
beyond the second glance. From a picture making 
or composition point of view the least satisfactory 
feature is that to our right and left we have two vertical 
streaks of strong dark, more or less similar in shape 
and strength, and thus markedly symmetrical in 
arrangement. It is easy to see how and why that on 
our right finds place here; the intention or aim is 
right also, but one would have been glad to see ends 
accomplished in a less formal and symmetrical 
manner. 


EMBROIDERY. 


ONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM.—81. 


The reader will assuredly have noticed that we are here harping 
on the one idea of breadth of effect, otherwise and more generally 
termed simply “ breadth." Our reason is that on all hands this 
is admittedly one of, if not the most important factor in picture 
making so far as light and shade (and colour in painting) are 
concerned. For this reason it is highly advisable that the student 
photographer should give it an important place in his thoughts 
and work. It is not enough to read or talk about it or look at 
examples by others. He must acquire its production and 
mastery by photographing the same thing from two or more 
different standpoints or from the same fosition with different 
lightings. For such study one may conveniently use a group of 
such so-called '' still life ’’ objects as are at hand in every home. 
The simpler these objects are in form, decoration, etc., the better. 
There is no need to worry about trying to make a “ picture ” of 
them. The aim should be entircly devoted to learning how to 
produce at will this or that effect, noting how and why this or 
that is the more pleasing and satisfactory. 


Have you any query or point of difficulty in your 
photography ? If so, write to the Editor of '' The 
A.P.& P. N.," 52, Long Acre, W.C.2. He will help you. 


By E. Vassallo (Malta). 
From the Weekly Competition. 
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THE EMBLEM OF SPRING. By James GOODWIN. 
The original, a bromide print (6x 8V), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition, and is on view at the exhibition of Prize Pictures now 
open at the A. P. Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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SUNSHINE IN THE NAVE. By С. J. Соосн. 
The original, a toned bromide print, was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition, and is on view al the exhibition of Prise 
Pictures now open at the A. P. Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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A PROFILE STUDY. By Geo. HAWKINGS. 
From the Exhibilion of the Hampshire House Photographic Society. 
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COMING HOME. By S. BRiCARELLI (Italy). 
The original, a bromide print (64 x9), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition, and is on view at the exhibition of Prise Pictures now 
open at the A. Р. Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Summer Rambles and Permits. 

Perhaps the most vital question before all societies 
at the present moment is how far will the military 
restrictions afiect the oncoming summer rambles. 
Some societies have arranged a list of excursions 
and some are in doubt as to their proper course 


to take. It is all a question of permits, and how 
they may be obtained. More than once I have 
pointed out the same regulations, made under the 
Defence ot the Realm Act, apply everywhere alike 
subiect to the one proviso: Is the area of your 
proposed ramble within a prohibited military area 
or not; that is, probibited for outside photography, 
where you may neither carry or use a camera? 
Only the military or the police can answer that 
question. All coastal lines, their adjacent districts, 
and a good many inland districts are prohibited, 
so for safety we will assume that all districts are 
more or less restricted for outside photography, 
and permission should be sought and obtained 
before embarking on a programme the stoppage 
of which may cause some inconvenience and many 
disappointments. Starting with this understanding, 
let us discuss our prospects for the summer we have 
had some promise of during the past weck. 


Permits to the Leicester Society. 


I propose to quote the method which obtains at 
Leicester as a fair example of the middle course 
which I not only commend to the notice of other 
societies as a goal to aim for, but as a patriotic 
Britisher 1 must recognise is also the minimum of 
contro] one should allow. Supervision, or the 
lack of it, is the crux of the whole question, and acts 
for or against, according to the degree present. 
At Leicester the excursion secretaries have drawn 
up a list of six places, all within ten miles of Leicester, 
or thereabouts, so as to keep the expenses within 
war-time conditions as much as possible. The list 
of six selected places has been submitted to the 
competent military authority for the Leicester 
area, who has most generously allowed them to 
proceed with the preparation of the summer pro- 
zramme. Leicester considers it a most valuable 
concession, as it will enable them to meet regularly. 
They are, indeed, thankful to the C.M.A. and to 
the Leicester county chief constable for his kind 
interest in the matter. 


The Leicester Conditions. 

The only stipulation made is that the names of 
all members attending the excursions must be 
submitted before the permit is granted. The 
club is arranging that all members who intend 
taking cameras shall send in their names imme- 
diately, even if they may only go on one occasion. 
Any member failing to comply with the request 
will not be included in the permit, and will photo- 
graph at his own risk. Strict compliance with 
the request is a duty we owe to the military authori- 
ties. If this can be done at Leicester, why not 
elsewhere ? and if societies pressed for recognition 
on these lines something must certainly be done 
for them. It is, however, imperative it shall not 
be individual etfort, but must be the concerted 
effort of the club or a co-ordination of clubs. If 
these points were placed before the C.M.A. by a 
responsible set of officials, 1 feel sure they would 
be more amenable, and grant every possible con- 
sideration to the well-regulated society who desires 
to arrange a series of definite rambles. Promiscuous 
photography is not possible under war-time condi- 
поп, nor should it be. 


A Novel Competition at Dennistoun. 


The annual meeting of the Dennistoun Amateur 
Photographic Association brought to light a few 
good ints of society organisation. The advent 
of ladies into the membership is in keeping with 
the times, and the winter syllabus has been a bigh 
success. A good feature were the developing and 
printing competitions. Twenty negatives were 
exposed at a club ramble on a pre-arranged sub- 
ject, all of which were developed by the competitors. 
under their own home conditions, and for which 
points were awarded. Later the members made 
contact prints from these twenty negatives, in the 
club room, the paper being provided by the club. 
Curiously the winner was a new member with 
about one year’s experience of photography. Another 
feature at Dennistoun was the exchange of visits 
with the Partick Camera Club, which proved a 
valuable asset. Another was a whist drive for 


absent members on active service, and а parcel 
was sent to each absent one as a result. I am told 
this was a very popular gathering, and the message 
to the trenches was inspiring. Such excellent 
spade work was certain to have good results, and 
this was evident at the exhibition held last week. 


Exhibition with Two Classes. 


True, the exhibition had a smaller entry than 
usual, but, as evidence ot the club's vitality justifies 
me in saying, it was quite satisfactorv in every 
respect. They divided the show into two classes, 
viz., " advanced workers " and novice class,” 
and as this fits the situation it is a commendable 
proposition for а small club exhibition. In the 
top-form class the first prize went to Mr. Wm. 
Foulds, who also secured,the challenge plaque, the 
second prize going to Mr. S. J. Moreland. In the 
novice class Mr. Wm. Blackburn secured first place, 
and Mr. William Johnston the second. Encouraged, 
the society 15 arranging summer excursions, and 
with Mr. R. Wallace elected president and Mr. 
John Macdonald the secretary, all should be well 
lor 1917. 


Study the Technical. 


The Chelsea Photographic Society have arranged 
a series of indoor and outdoor meetings, which 
they have issued as a summer syllabus. This 
society meets in the study at the S.W. Polytechnic 
in Manresa Road each Thursday at eight, and are 
making a feature of the dark-room for their indoor 
meetings. One is glad to note this evidence of a 
desire to encourage the efficient study of the tech- 
nical side of photography, a feature that will become 
more and more the paramount duty of a society. 
1 recently heard the principal of a school of photo- 
graphy say he has often had applications from 
students who wished to be taught special phases 
of photography, some wanting to be “ pictorialists '' 
and others °“ professionals." He realised how 
easily his school may become a centre for increasing 
the ranks of the '* sticklebackers," and set his 
back against it. It must be à thorough training 
of the technical side, with the chemistry of the 
subject and a course of mathematics a conditional 
term of acceptance. He was right, and the results 
have justihed the decision. 


Signposts for Pictorialists. 

Mr. James Henderson, of the Edinburgh Photo- 
graphic Society, recently gave a paper on “ Land- 
scape Viewed from the Point of a Photographer,” 
drawing attention to the outstanding features, 
the position of the horizon line, the essential quality 
of balance, the central point of interest, with the 
relative tone of objects in the middle and far dis- 
tance, Mr. Henderson went on to give points 
which may generally be accepted аз signposts 
leading to successful pictorial work. The best 
time, says he, for landscape photography is morn- 
ing and early forenoon, afternoon and evening. 
Midday is the best time to obtain a perfect record, 
but the main elements which go to the making 
of a picture are then lacking. namely, softness, 
romance, and mvsticism. The same conditions 
to a great extent apply to the seasons of the vear. 
Summer time is the midday of the year, when the 
outlines of most objects are too sharp, the shadows 
too deep, the camera tending to intensify these 
disadvantages. In spring the chance of getting 
good pictures is much greater ; but autumn is the 
ideal time for landscape рлатарчу. Winter, 
with its frost and snow, opens a new world for photo- 
graphy. At this season one is less often deceived 
by colour, and the shadows are sufficiently long to 
be interesting, even at midday. 


A Good Year at Hull. 

The annual report of the Hull Photographic 
Society is good reading for many reasons, Isolated 
by geographical conditions, which have been greatly 
intensified by war associations, real or prospective, 
it speaks volumes for their enthusiasm and organisa- 
tion. The finances are in a satisfactory condition, 
and the books show a splendid membership of one 
hundred and sixty-five. The enlarging and lantern- 
slide making nights continue to be very popular. 
The summer excursions, though limited in number, 
were highly successful. The winter syllabus was 
carried through entirely by the members, and, all 
things considered, the lectures were well attended. 
Mr. Alex. Keighley gave the society his wonderful 
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lecture, * Pictures of Egypt," and the St. John 
Ambulance Brigade benefited. by four guineas. 
Mr. Н. С. Stephenson, а past president, inaugurated 
a sale of photographic prints, to which severa! 
members of the Yorkshire Photographic Union, 
along with the Hull members, contributed a number 
of examples of their work. It was very successful 
and the Red Cross Fund benefited to the extent of 
£10 by the scheme. 


Something of Interest. 


Manchester Amateur are showing no signs of 
any lessening of activity, if one may judge them 
on the May programme they have issued. There 
are four weekly rambles, and no hint of any re- 
strictions as to outside photography, and the weekly 
meetings are arranged for very interesting subjects. 
One in particular is termed “ Items of Photographic 
Interest," a subject designed to meet the desires 
of members who have a short item of interest of a 
photographic nature. Mr. James Shaw leads off 
with '' Something of Interest," a feature he is 
never without. An evening of this character should 

rove a valuable addition to the summer programme. 
‘ariety is always charming, and novelty some- 
times appears under such conditions as these. 
Short items of interest have not always the chance 
to be brought forward as they should. Three new 
members for May is a welcome final to a busv 
month. 


Will Gum һе Revived ? 


lt is not often to-day we hear much of the gum- 
bichromate process, it being almost ousted by the 
later process of oil printing. Mr. J. Н. Leighton, 
one of the leading pictorialists of the Bradford 
Photographic Society, has recently been giving а 
demonstration of the process before the Bradford 
Arts Club, and claimed that by this process the 
most artistic results were obtainable, and urged 
the attention of all who make a study of the artistic 
possibilities of photography. I recently saw fifteen 
examples of this worker's "conception of artistic 
photographv in the Bradford collection now being 
shown in the Bradford Art Gallery, and I marvelled 
at their charm and beauty. At first I thought they 
were examples of high-class photogravure or a new 
conception of the oil process, and only on a close 
and extended examination did I realise they were 
gum-bichromates. I am, of course, excluding the 
figure studies he shows, for I believe they are 
platinum. 


The Process of Control. 


The essential part of the process is, of course, 
the correct preparation of the printing paper. 
The paper has to be coated with a special solution. 
The materials of which the solution is made 
are: $5 oz. of gum arabic dissolved in 8 oz. of 
water, to which a few drops of carbolic acid are 
added to preserve the solution ; à то per cent. 
saturated solution of potassium bichromate, and 
lampblack as the pigment. To make a good 
coating solution 2 drams of the dissolved gum 
arabic should be well mixed with 1} scruples of the 
igment, 4 drams of the potassium  bichromate 
veing afterwards added. When this is well 
mixed: it should be coated as evenly às possible 
on the paper with a brush, and the paper should 
then be dried. For printing, a fairly good negative 
is needed. The paper is placed against the 
negative, and put out to daylight. The exposure 
should be about twice as long as is required for 
P.O.P. After the exposure the paper should һе 
taken out of the printing frame and placed face 
downwards in a dish of cold water. The develop- 
ment should be complete in about twenty minutes, 


Sheffield’s Activity. 

A satisfactory feature of the annual report of 
the Sheffield Photographic Society is that, despite 
an enormous local activity in war work, the member- 
ship has been maintained at the figure of 167 mem- 
bers. Fourteen members are serving in the army 
at present. The work of the session has been 
carried through successfully, and an interesting 
series of lectures has been enjoyed. The only 
cessation recorded is the abandonment of the dark 
room demonstrations for the time being, owing to 
the pressure on members’ leisure hours. The newly 
elected officers аге: President, S. Wells: treasurer. 
Charles Н. Parker; secretary, |. R. Wigfull. 
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A NOVEL CAMERA STAND. 


ROBABLY there are many amateurs 

to-day attempting serious work in 
home portraiture who have often sighed 
for the luxury of a convenient camera 
stand in place of the usual tripod with 
its attendant “ worries." 

How well do I remember—years ago— 
my struggles with the latter apparatus— 
how I '' lengthened ” one leg, '' shortened" 
another, etc., in the almost vain hope of 
at last getting my whole-plate camera 
to the proper height and level with the 
sitter. 

At last I determined to make an 
attempt to fix up some sort of apparatus 
which, if not exactly '' a thing of beauty 
and a joy for ever," would at any rate 
save both the time and temper of sitter 
and operator alike. This stand has 
fulfilled all my modest requirements for 
many years and is still in use. 

The following hints will enable almost 
any one, with help from the local black- 
smith, to construct a similar piece of 
apparatus at a comparatively trifling 
cost. 

The upper portion of the stand con- 
sists of two pieces of j in. board, the 
dimensions, of course, depending on the 


size of the base of the camera when 
in position. Next procure a couple of 
small hinges, and fix them so that the 
two boards open and shut like a book 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of а 
novel description by readers of THE А. P. AND P. №. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


(or double dark slide), with the hinges 
inside. The lower board should have a 
small piece cut out at the side to allow 
of a small fretwork ‘‘ clamp ” being used 
to fix the camera to the uppermost 
board. For the “tilting ’’ arrangement 
about four inches of thin strap iron or 
brass is required—a piece of an old brass 


Fig. | 
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rule wil serve admirably. А hole is 
then drilled at one end, and the notches 
made in the side with a small file 
(fig. 2). 

The tyro must now seek the aid of the 
blacksmith. Fig. 3 shows an oblong 
iron plate, of the thickness of an ordinary 
mounting card. This is firmly rivetted 
to a rod of iron which slides up and down 
inside a piece of ordinary iron gas piping— 
a useful size being that of 5-8ths in. bore. 
It is essential that the rod should move 
freely up and down the pipe, but with 
as little “side play " as possible. In 
the oblong plate are four holes, which 
enable it to be fixed by means of screws 
to the wooden superstructure already 
described, whilst in the iron rod a number 
of small hemispherical or cup-shaped 
notches about 1-8th in. deep are drilled at 
intervals of about one inch. Near the 
top of the gas piping one (or more) holes 


‘are drilled, and if these are provided 


with a thread they will allow of a thumb- 
screw penetrating the pipe and engaging 
with any of the notches in the iron rod. 
The end of the thumbscrew should be 
slightly ‘‘ rounded off” with a file, the 
better to fit firmly into the notches. 
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A visit should now be paid to a furni- 
ture broker, where an old-fashioned three- 
legged table may be “ picked up” for 
“an old song." Should the pedestal be 
found a little too high, the topmost 
mouldings may be sawn off. Then with 
a large auger or '' brace and bit " a hole 
should be bored clean through the 
pedestal from top to bottom. For con- 
venience, holes may be started at each 
end so as to effect a meeting in the 
centre. The gaspipe may now be driven 
into this hole, and firmly wedged in a 
vertical position. Fig. 5 shows the 
apparatus complete. 

Note.—A variation in the construction 
of the upper portion of the stand is 
shown in fig. 4, where three extra strips 
of wood are used, onc to prevent the 
sliding forward of the camera (if no 
clamp be used) when the apparatus is. 
tilted, and the other pieces are fixed onc 
at each end of the lower board. Their 
use is to prevent the two 
boards from closing to- 
gether, and so allows of 
the fingers being easilv 
inserted when it is desired 
to tilt the camera. E.C. 


A NOTE FOR USERS OF 
DARK SLIDES. 


OWEVER careful one 
may be in keeping 
the dark slides and plate 
holders free from dust, 
pinholes do occasionally 
appear upon our negatives, 
especially when travelling, 
arising from dust that has 
somehow “got there," 
even after the slide has 
been closed. The present 
writer has overcome this 
trouble, while living in a 
very dusty neighbourhood, 
very simply, when using a 
double slide of the book- 
form pattern, in the fol- 
lowing manner. It will be 
noticed that on the lower 
part of the draw-out shutter of the slide 
there is generally a small piece of wood 
glued into position to act as a stop and 
to prevent the shutter from being drawn 
right out. This is removed, and in 
place of this piece of wood are glued or 
'" seccotined " two strips of fairly thick 
velvet one over the other in order that. 
they may touch the plate as it Js in 
position in the slide. Thus it wil be 
seen that when the plate is ready for 
exposure this strip of velvet will pass 
over its surface when the slide is drawn, 
and dislodge anything adhering to its 
surface that would cause ''pinholes." 
This plan could doubtless be adopted 
with the single metal slides with shutters 
that draw right out. Even if it pre- 
vented this, sufficient space is generally 
allowed for this, so that none of the 
picture is cut off even if the shde shutter 
is left in. The above note is of especial 
value for those travelling during the 
coming dusty months. R. M. F. 


WHY NOT BECOME 
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g\ST week we 
showed how much 
there was to be 
done in the wav 
of architectural 
record work—or 
pictorial work 
either, for that 
matter—with a 
simple form of hand camera, provided 
it had focussing adjustment, stops, 
and time and variable shutter speeds. 
But we did not disguise the fact that 
there are many other subjects which 
demand apparatus with ground-glass 
focussing, swing back or swing front, 
and ample rising front. Those workers 
who have such cameras as a Sinclair 
“ Una," a Houghton’s “ Sanderson," 
a Thornton-Pickard or other similar 
‘type will be well equipped, but it is 
more than likely that novices wishing 
to buy such apparatus will find 
supplies short, owing to the fact that 
many camera factories arc working 
on munitions. [n such cases one may 
be lucky enough to find some- 
thing suitable in the second-hand 
market. 


Points to Look for. 


lf a camera can be obtained giving 
ample rise of front, together with 
swing front, then it may be chosen 
of the size of plate on which it is 
desired to work, i.e. a quarter-plate 
camera for quarter-plate pictures, 
and so on. But if such an instrument 
cannot be picked up, or if the price 
is more than it is desired to pay, 
there is a way out, the only disadvan- 
tage being slightly increased bulk. 
This is to use a half-plate camera for 
taking quarter-plate or 5 by 4 nega- 
tives, as may be wished. It is often 
possible to buy a half-plate camera 
without any slides for quite a moderate 
figure, but it is no disadvantage to 
have slides if the bargain includes 
them. But assuming quarter-plate 
work is to be done, some slides of 
this size will be required as well, and 
they must be fitted to a special back, 
which is shown in figs. 1 and 2 (sce 
next page). The whole of the back 
of the half-plate camera is filled in 


with a board, held in the same way 
as the ‘original reversing back. On 
this board is fitted a reversing back 
for the quarter-plate slides. This is 
shown quite clearly in fig. 2, which 
is, however, diagrammatic, many de- 
tails being omitted. If we look at 
fig. 1 we shall see what an advantage 
is to be gained by this method of 
going to work, for it will be clear 
that when it is in its normal position 
the lens is considerably above the 
centre of the plate, and when the 
front is raised, as shown by the 
dotted lines, the lens is above the 
top edge of the plate! When such 
ample rise as this is obtainable a 
swing back or front is almost un- 
necessary, but it must be noted that 
to make such full use of rise of front 
a lens of great covering power is 
needed. It is not likely that any 
quarter-plate rapid rectilinear would 
cover the plate with the amount of 
rise shown by the dotted lines in 
fig. 1, but many anastigmats of five 
inches focal length would do so. If 
a lens is in use which has insufficient 
covering power—i.e. if the lower 
corners of the ground glass аге dark-— 
the front of the camera must be 
swung, the lens being pointed up- 
wards until the whole of the ground 
glass is illuminated. Thus we see 
that, for work with the finest anas- 
tigmats, swing back and swing front 
are scarcely needed, though it 15 
always advisable to have them, as 
one never knows what kind of a lens 
one may be called upon to work with. 


Amount of Rise Desirable. 


It will be gathered from what we 
have said that a camera of quarter- 
plate size which will give sufficient 
rise of front to enable the lens to be 
brought opposite the top edge of 
the plate would be satisfactory. 
Sometimes this cannot be managed 
except in a roundabout way; but 
it will be found that if the camera is 
tilted, pointing the lens upwards, 
and then both back and front are 
swung until again vertical, the effect 
of extra rise is obtained, often as 
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much as half an inch being obtain- 

able by this little dodge. Although 

the fron! is not raised in the ordinarv 

way, the lens is raised relatively to 

the plate. | 
Back Focussing. 

Fig. 1 does not show any of the 
mechanism for swinging back and 
front, nor dces it show whether the 
back can be moved forward along 
the baseboard. It is very important. 


however, that a camera should te 
chosen which allows of this rear 
focussing, because otherwise the 
shorter focus lenses required {ог 


quarter-plate work wil include the 
front end of the baseboard in the 
picture. The point must, therefore, 
be carefully borne in mind when 
buying. Even if а quarter-plate 
instrument is purchased back focus- 
sing is invalvable. 

We want to emphasise that a half- 
plate camera adapted in this way is 
not by any means a makeshift, but 
that the method has been employed 
by some of our ablest workers, be- 
cause it gave them greater power of 
dealing with exceptional subjects than 
could be obtained by the use of à 
camera the :ize of the plate being 
used. Many handy men will be able 
to fit the :maller slides and special 
back them:elves, and reference to 
several numbers of THE А. P. AND 
P. N. for the past winter will afford 
hints as to the way to go to work: 
but such a firm as Messrs. H. T. Ball 
and Co., of 51, Berwick Street, W.1, 
would undertake such a job, and turn 
it out in good style at a most moderate 
cost. 

Type of Rising Front. 

Whether a quarter-plate camera 1s 
chosen or a half-plate is adopted as 
suggested, the type of rising front is 
a matter worth considering. We have 
always found it an advantage to get 
the rise of lens in three ways. First, 
the whole front, that is the frame- 
work carrying the front end of the 
bellows, should be capable of being 
raised. Second, the lens panel should 
be slidable, so that an independent 
rise of front ^s thus obtained. Third, 
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the lens should be attached slightly 
above the centre of this panel, so that 
a permanent rise is obtained. The 
panels may be reversible if for any 
occasion it is desired to /ower instead 
of raise the lens. 

Of course it may easily happen 
that an excellent instrument only 


Fig. 1. 


supplies two of these methods of 
raising the lens, and if they give a 
good deal of movement all may be 
well. Other things being equal, 
choose a camera the front of whose 
bellows is not too narrow. This 
lessens the risk of bellows cutting off 
some of the picture, and also gives 
more scope for decentring the lens 
on the panel. If having any work 
done at the instrument it is always 
a good plan to have one or two extra 
front panels made. Sooner or later 
some extra lens will be brought into 
use, and a panel at hand saves special 
ordering and the risk that one's own 
measurements are not accurate enough. 
The alternative is to send the camera, 
with loss of its use, and risk of damage 
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in transit—things worth avoiding if 
possible. 
Lenses. 

The question of lenses is a very big 
one. Mr. F. H. Evans recently told 
us how much he would like to tackle 
bold, strong arclfitectural subjects 
with such soft-focus lenses as the 


Port-land. But {ог the beginner, 
and of course for any record work, 
crisp definition is preferable. A good 
rule, if two or three lenses are being 
bought, is to choose anastigmats for 
the shorter focal lengths, and to makc 
the less expensive rectilinear do when 
a long focus is required. Thus for a 
quarter-plate we would suggest 31 
inch and 5-inch anastigmats and 
an 8-inch rectilinear. This last would, 
of course, be an ordinary half-platc 
lens, 1f an adapted half-plate camera 
were being used, while the 5-inch 
anastigmat would be an excellent 
wide-angle lens on a half-plate. At 
the same time, if half-plate work were 
proposed, a 7}-іпсһ or 8-inch anas- 
tigmat instead of the rectilinear 
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would be better when the rising front 
had to be used on the half-plate. For 
record work the shorter foci are 
usually the most useful all round. 
For pictorial work it is well to avoid 
very short foci, and, in fact, to work 
always with the greatest focal length 
possible. Thus if only two lenses 


Fig. 2, 


are to be chosen the choice will 
depend on the worker's aim. On the 
other hand, if only one lens can be 
bought it must be of 5 inches or so 
for quarter-plate, or it will be too 
long for much record work, or too 
short for good pictorial effect. Of 
course it is always possible to get 
well back from the subject, and to 
include it in a 31 by 2} area in the 
centre of the plate, and afterwards 
enlarge this portion to whatever size 
may be desired. ` 


— 


New readers should note that back 
numbers containing previous Beginners’ 
Lessons are obtainable from the Pub- 
lishers, 52, Long Acre, W.C.2. 


Kodak and the War Loan.—Mr. Gcorge Eastman, the head 
of the Eastman Kodak Company, has subscribed the sum of 
two and a half million dollars (/500,000) to the War Loan 
now being issued by the United States of America. Не had 
previously subscribed £300,000 to the British and French 
War Loans. These subscriptions, taken together with the 
sums contributed by the Kodak Companies in Europe, Canada, 
and Australia to the War Loans of the Allies, now aggregate 
£2,300,000 sterling. 

Royal Photographie Society (35. Russell Square, W.C.)— 
On Tuesday, May 15, Mrs. L. I. Velev will give a lecture entitled 
“Some Aspects of Animal Photography.” 

Photographs of Belgium and Northern France Wanted.— 
Photographs and picture postcards of places, including bridges 
railway junctions, rivers, canals, factories, etc., in the portions 
of Belgium and Northern France now occupied bv the Germans, 
are being asked for by a Government Department. Readers 


of THE A. P. who may possess such pictures and are willing to 
present them are asked to forward them to Box 1044, care of 
Messrs. А. Е. White and Sons, Gencral Advertising Agents, 33, 
Fleet Strect, E.C.4. 


“The Gazette °° of the Third London Genera] Hospital, for 
May, is as bright and interesting as ever—which is saying a 
good deal. Month by month there is brought together in this 
little magazine a collection of clever and entertaining sketches, 
articles, comments, etc., al] contributed by members of the 
hospital staff and patients. Some half-tone illustrations are 
also included. Readers of THE A. P. who are not yet acquainted 
with the Gazette should note that it can be most conveniently 
obtained monthly by post. А postal order for 2s. 6d. sent to 
the Editor, Third London General Hospital, Wandsworth, 
S.W., will bring а copy of each number as it appears for six 
months post free. All profits from the sales are paid into the 
Hospital's Benevolent Fund. 
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Faulty Negative. 
Enclosed is print from over-exposed and over- 
developed negative of snow landscape, which 
shows detail and gradation in the negative, but 
the snow in the print is like white paper, etc. 
S. D. (Belfast). 
We cannot do better than refer you 
to an article on p. 131 in our issue of 
February 26, 1917, which deals with 
improving snow landscape negatives 
much more fully than we can do on this 
page. 


Blocking Out. 
I have a negative of figure holding a dog. Is it 
possible to make another negative containing 
the dog only ? T. L. P. (Newhaven). 
With finely pointed retouching ог 
other hard lead pencil, work in a line 
round the dog. about } to } in. wide on 
the film side. Then on the glass side 
put an opaque paper mask just slightly 
overlapping the outside of the pencil 
line on the filn. Take a proof with 
P.O.P., which will show if further 
pencilling is required, etc. When matters 
are so far satisfactory you can print 
contact or enlarged from this negative, 
or make an enlargement, work this up 
with brush or pencil, and then copy this 
with camera, thus obtaining a new 
negative. 


Three Foci. 

I have a three-foci lens F/6, 81 in., 21 cm. ; 
front, 26 in., 66 cm.; back, 10 in., 25cm. How do 
I use the front or back lens separately, and for 

what purpose, and at what apertures, etc. ? 

G. W. (Waikden). 
The front and back lenses having 
longer focal lengths than the complete 
lens, may be advantageously used for 
obtaining correspondingly larger images 
of distant objects, provided, of course, 
that your camera extension is a little 
longer than their focal lengths, viz., 
26 апа то in. Using the same actual 
stop its F number varies as the focal 
length. To find this is simple '' rule of 
three," viz., as 8} is to 6.3, so is Іо to 
say F/7.5. This same stop with thc 

26 in. lens would be F/19.8, or say F/20. 


Hypo Elimination. 
(1) Is it wise to use Fixoline for fixing and 
hardening ? (2) Is it safe to use hot water to 
eliminate hypo after formalin bath? etc. 
F. G. C. (London). 
(1) There is in this country very 
seldom any real need to use any harden- 
ing bath or agent. (2) It has been experi- 


INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same weck. 
MATION will be íreely given, and 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
1 cation). 
to the 
PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W С.2. апі marked “Query ” or “ Criticism " on the outside. 
Queries should be written on one side of the paper only 
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mentally demonstrated that hypo can be 
eliminated to a point of safety in half 
an hour's dish washing, giving the plate 
five minutes in half а dozen successive 
baths of fresh water, or quicker still 
(eight to ten minutes) by rocking the 
dish for a minute, then transferring the 
plate to another dish of clean water, and so 
on for eight to ten one-minute. baths. 
The plate should be drained and shaken 
at each dish change. 


Stop Numbers. 
My stops are numbered 1,2, 3, 4. If r1 is No. 4 
U.S., and No. 4 is 64, can you tell me what the 
others are ? A. C. H. (Chelmsford). 


The following table will show you at a 


glance the relationship of U.S. and Е 
numbers : 

а SRS 4 8 16 32 64 etc. 
F numbers... 8 Ir 16 22 32 

NH sath aa Goa sate ete E. 2 3 4 

|: а îre I 2 3 4 


It is probable that if you are right as 
regards your No. І being U. S. 4, the 
other numbers are as shown in the row 
marked A. On the other hand, if you 
are correct as regards No. 4 being U. S. 
64, then presumably the other numbers 
are as shown in row B. In other words, 
probably you are wrong as regards one 
or other of the figures you quote. 


Flowers, 

Would it be necessary to use a panchromatic 

late and colour screen to photograph lilac 

Бам, or would an ortho. plate do as well ? 

What would be the best screen to use ? 

W. J. P. (Hayward’s Heath). 
As an ortho. plate is better than an 

ordinary plate, so is a panchromatic 
better than an ortho. plate, although 
the difference between the ortho. and pan. 
plate is not always equally strongly 
marked, so it is possible that an ortho. 
plate would give you all you need. Why 
not try an ortho. first? Аз a rule the 
plate makers issue colour screens best 
suited to their plates; but, failing this, 
a K2 is very generally useful. 


Poisons. 
I wish to start photography, but am rather 
nervous about poisons. What developer is the 
least poisonous ? Are amidol, glycin, or hydro- 


quinone classed among the poisons ? 
R. S. (Hastings). 
It is difficult to say definitely what is 
a poison, as it is so largely a question of 
quantity. A suitably small quantity of 
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arsenic is a valuable tonic medicine, but 
a larger dose is a deadly fatal poison. 
None of the ordinary photographic 
developers are classed as or regarded 
as poisons in the usual sense of the term, 
but probably if taken in very large 
quantity they would—just like alcohol— 
have a poisonous effect. We do not 
think you need have any fears on the 
poison question. You would not, of 
course, leave your chemicals around for 
young children to play with. 


Enlarging. 
I get fairly successful contact prints, but my 
enlargements are absolutely lacking in contrast. 
Samples enclosed. К. J. S. (Oxford). 
Try a shorter enlarging exposure, and 
carry development further. If this fails, 
send us as pecimen of one of your 
average negatives. 


Bromide Prints. 
(1) I should be glad to know how to tone 
bromides to deep sepia. The formula I tried 
gave a warm brown, etc. (2) I have an un- 
mounted bromide print which is plate sunk. 
How 15 this done ? H. G. (Saltburn) 
(1) The '' tone,” i.e. colour, depends to 
some considerable extent on the develop- 
ment stages of the print. Short develop- 
ment means yellow, foxy, snuffy browns. . 
Full development yields brown and warm 
blacks. Try further development—tho- 
rough fixing and washing before toning. 
(2) Soak a print in cold water till the paper 
is limp. Blot off between blotting paper. 
Lay the print face up on several thick- 
nesses of soft blotting paper. Lay over 
the face of the print a piece of celluloid, 
thin sheet metal, or smooth-surface card 
the size of the plate mask required. Over- 
lay all with another sheet of blotting 
paper. Pass the whole pack through а 
kitchen wringer or mangle, or put under 
ascrew-down letter press. Unpack at once 
before the damp print has time to dry. 
If you have any trouble from sticking, 
overlay the face of the print with a sheet 
of waxed (waterproof) paper (obtainable 
as grease-proof from the grocer). 


The price of THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER & PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 
having now been raised to Threepence, in 
accordance with the announcements already 
made to our Subscribers, the following are the 
new 
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Japanesed Photography. 


Some kind friend has sent me a copy of a Japanese photo- 
graphic journal. As I cannot read a word of Japanese, this is 
exactly the sort of journal I like to have. I confess to a feel- 
ing of increased wisdom as a result of its perusal. It gives me 
a certain satisfaction to know how fogged and puzzled and 
bamboozled I should have been had I been able to absorb its 
columns. Every journal and book I read leaves me more con- 
fused and ignorant than I was before, and therefore I have good 
cause to be grateful for the fact that this journal is written in 
an unknown tongue. This renders it innocuous so far as I am 
concerned. I am no end more intelligent in consequence. 
President Wilson is credited with the intention of making the 
whole world talk Esperanto and write in Chinese or Japanese 
script. I certainly think that if the whole of our newspapers 
were printed in Japanese, the public would gain immensely, 
both in intelligence and morals. The few unfortunate people 
who would not gain would be those who happen to know 
Japanese. 
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Distant Colleagues. 


This Japanese journal fills me with delightful mystification. 
Is it possible that these solemn perpendiculars of ideographs, 
which look like squashed bluebottles or waltzing ink-blots, are 
all about photography ? Do they convey somebody's ideas on 
the subject of stops and exposures, plates and papers, developers 
and fixers, intensifiers and reducers, flatterers and critics, arts 
and есѕќаѕіеѕ ? Are there answers to correspondénts who 
want to know what two and two make? Are topics of the 
week written in these hieroglyphics? Do any of them form 
the footprints of a Japanese '' Ariel ” or the finger marks of a 
Japanese “ Handy Man "? Are formule given in this way, 
old processes revived, old methods brought to light? Does 
this miniature vortograph spell ''beginner," and that spell 
‘expert ” ? Most palpitating question of all, is there— is 
there '—a '' Magpie ”’ ? 


A Japanese ‘‘ Magpie.’’ 


I wonder whether this photographic journal from distant 
Japan has taken a leaf out of our own publication and contains 
a page of Causerie lit up continually by the gentle light of 
[“ balderdash "—Ebp.]. One of the pages is certainly headed by 
a big picture of a bird. I cannot make out the species of the 
bird because it happens to be a drawing and not a photograph. 
It might be a Japanese owl, or a woodpecker, or a wagtail, or 
a crane, or an albatross. It stands on one leg, which is cer- 
tainly better than having no leg to stand on, like some of my 


correspondents. І am going to imagine, at any rate, that that 
is the ‘“ Magpie " page—that it is the page to which a hundred 


thousand readers pay their first devotions within an hour of 
the paper's appearance. I can catch some of its effervescence 
already. My felicitations to my colleague in Tokyo. Give us 
a flutter of your wing, old fellow ! 


Now І Know. 


I shall be asked how I know that this is a photographic 
journal seeing that I do not understand its Japanese. Well, 1 
know it by the advertisements. The advertisements are con- 
stantly slipping back into European tongues. They find 
Japanese too good for them. The Japanese language, appa- 
rently, is unequal to advertising. It is too restrained. Ап 
impediment arises in Japanese speech when it comes to the thing 
with the sweet uses. In fact, I cannot imagine any of these 
little characters which look like finely sprinkled rain on a white 
pavement lending themselves either to advertisements or to 
profanity. If a man wants to advertise or to swear, he must 
do so in English or French or German. Especially in German. 
[he first intelligible thing I encounter in this Japanese publica 
tion is the name of Carl Zeiss, not of Jena, mind you, but of 
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Tokyo. He is still engaged, apparently in 
eliminating astigmatism and obliquity from 
japan. Wake up, England ' 


No Japanese Equivalent. 


Other understandable words leap out at you from the adver- 
tising pages of this Japanese paper, although what we call the 
text pages are almost consistently hieroglyphic. The term 
" semi-matt," for instance, appears to have no equivalent in 
Japanese, so that the English has to be fallen back upon. The 

same is true of P.O.P. "Twenty centuries of language-making in 
the land of chrysanthemums has not evolved the proper form for 
P.O.P. One of the reproductions in this journal—a summery 
view—is badly entitled in English “ Сит Print." The Japanese 
probably think that “ gum ” is a coarse and vulgar expression ; 
they mix it up with the phrase '' bi-gum,"'' and therefore іп order 
not to offend the polite Eastern ears and eyes, they put it down 
in the language of the cruder West. On the other hand, the 
portrait of a charming English (or at any rate not Japanese) 
lady, whose name and an introduction I crave, has merely at 
the foot of it a couple of the fossilised spiders which may mean 
simply “ Mrs. Smith ” or “ The queen of melting јоу.” 


The Name of It. 


I cannot even spell the name of this Japanese publication. 
There it is on the cover in large type, like a row of daddy 
longlegs which have all got themselves tied up into different 
kinds of knots, but what it means I have not the remotest idea. 
From a Japanese year-book, however, which has been printed 
in English as a pitying concession to our little western pre- 
judices, I find that there is a photographic paper published 
fortnightly in Japan at the price of 25 sen, the publishers bear- 
ing the euphonious name of Meiji Seihanjo of Tokyo. Perhaps 
this is that paper. It is quite good money's w orth, but 25 sen, 
I believe, is somewhere round about a shilling, and photo- 
graphers in this country might not be willing to pay as much 
for their journal even if it were only issued fortnightly. They 
are more enthusiastic in Japan. They don't mind paying for 
a good thing when they get hold of it. The name of the paper, 
by the way, is the Shashin Times. 


A Question of Derivation. 


Now, shashin, as I find on referring to a Japanese dictionary, 
means in Japanese a photograph ; shashinshi is a photographer ; 
shashin-kyo, a camera, апа shashin-jutsu, which is a more 
vigorous variety of jiu-jutsu, means photography itself. When 
a Japanese gentleman arrives home in a state of collapse and 
he is just able to tell his agonised relatives with his last gasp 
how it all happened, what he says is “ Shashinshi-utsusue, 
meaning that he has been photographed. The word shashin, 
apparently, comes from the root word shashi, which has two 
meanings. One of them is prodigality and pomp, the other is 
cross-eyed or squint-eyed. From which of them the word for 
photography was derived I have no means of knowing. Perhaps 
from both of them. But if I go on in this way I shall begin to 
understand Japanese. And then I shall be able to make out 
this Japanese paper. Апа I shall learn how not to do all the 
things I have been doing, and how not to learn all the things 
I have been learning, and how fifty per cent. of the things I know 
are right conclusions but from wrong premisses, and the other 
fifty per cent. are wrong conclusions although from right pre- 
misses. Horrors! Let me throw away the Shashin Times. 
and the Japanese dictionary after it ! 


TO BUY, SELL, OR EXCHANGE А 
CAMERA, LENS, OR ACCESSORIES, 
see Supplement pages 6-8. 
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We have already referred to the collection of war 
photographs produced by British photographers and 
photographers of the Allied countries, 
which is now on view at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, South Kensing- 
ton, and would strongly urge everv 
reader of THE А. P. who can manage to visit this re- 
markable exhibition to do so. Over one thousand 
framed enlargements constitute the exhibition, and 
they are adequately hung in the series of finely propor- 
tioned and well-lit rooms known as the Jones Galleries. 
The pictures are all on the large scale—one being no 
less than thirty feet long, while many of the figures in 
some of the photographs are over life size. Each of 
the Allied countries has a large section of the galleries 
devoted to its representative work, and visitors to 
photographic exhibitions such as the Salon and the 
Royal Photographic Society, who have noted the 
characteristics of the artistic insight of different 
ccuntries as evidenced by the work of their leading 
pictorialists, will notice the same thing also in these 
more matter-of-fact records of the various fighting 
fronts. The romantic, and the appreciation of tonal 
beauty, even in the midst of war, distinguish the 
French contributions ; colour, scenic grandeur, and 
bold atmospheric effects are peculiar to the Italian 
battle pictures; a form of pageantry and wildness, 
coupled with domestic attributes, are features of the 
Russian representations; the Belgian photographs 
echo the sorrows and hopes of the nation. The Rou- 
manian and Serbian pictures also strike a note of their 
own. The British section, which is divided into eight 
parts—the Western Front, Mesopotamia, Salonica, 
Overseas, Indian, Munition Making, the Navy, and the 
Air Service—is blunt and businesslike to a degree in 
its rendering of the work done; and the marvellous 
extent and variety of this work has never been better 
indicated than in the series of photographs shown in 
this exhibition, which, it should be noted, is free to 
the public. The entire exhibition will circulate later, 
we understand, in various centres, and we have no 
doubt it will bring home to the hundreds of thousands 
of visitors who will inspect the pictures what is really 
being done in the army, the navy, the air service, 
and the munition factories to help to win the war ; 
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to say nothing of the actual battle pictures themselves, 
to which we hope to refer later. Lord Derby opened 
the exhibition on Thursday, May ro, and commented 
on the big part that photography is playing in 
the present war, it being probablv the first in which 
the camera has occupied an important official position, 
as evidenced by the fine performances of the aero- 


photographers. The King and Queen visited the 
exhibition on Friday, May rr. 


The Camera Club brought its session, of Thursdav 
evening lectures and demonstrations to а conclusion 
for the year on Thursday, Mav 5, with 
a concert of chamber music. Music at 
the Camera Club was an innovation 
when a concert was given there last 
year, but was so much appreciated that it is likely to 
become at least an annual event. Monsieur Desiré 
Defauw, the celebrated Belgian violinist, and Mr. 
К. Н. Walthew assisted again this усаг, and they were 
joined by Miss Margaret Izard, the 'cellist, апа Miss 
Dorothy Squire as singer. The two main items in the 
programme were the César Franck sonata for piano- 
forte and violin, and the Schumann pianoforte trio in 
D minor. Monsieur Defauw's rendering of the sonata 
is by now well known to London musical audiences. 
Miss Izard played a modern French solo, and Miss 
Squire, who has a fine contralto voice and uscs it beauti- 
fully, sang an old aria of Stradella, “ Piéta Signor," 
and three of Elgar's ''Sea Pictures" Cycle. Mr. 
Walthew played the piano parts of both the great 
works, and accompanied all the songs and the ‘cello 
solo. The Club lecture room was well filled, and the 
audience was appreciative and sympathetic. The past 
season has been a highly successful one for the Club, 
and some of the lectures have been quite notable, parti- 
cularly those which have dealt with current topics 
and events. Lectures on these lines are to be made à 
feature of the next session, and it is hoped to arrange 
а series of lectures on topics of current European 
politics which are of the most vital importance at the 
present time, but which are only slightly understood 
and appreciated in this country. There will, in addi- 
tion, be a series of important photographic demonstra- 
tions and a number of lectures on scientific, artistic, 
and general topics. The first lecture of next session 
will be on October 4. 


THE CAMERA 
CLUB. 
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Although the lecturer at the Royal Photographic 
Society on a recent evening, in dealing with the subject 
of bromide emulsion making, stated that 
his process was identical with that of 
Dr. Maddox, published in 1871, his state- 
ment would appear to be in error, at least 
in one respect. As Mr. George E. Brown pointed out 
in the subsequent discussion, Dr. Maddox's process 
differed considerably from that which Mr. C. M. Thomas 
brought forward. Maddox's was an cmulsion which 
contained free nitrate of silver, and the originator 
had to develop his plates in an acid developer as people 
had developed the collodion processes twenty years 
previously. It was not until progress had been made 
over a period of several years in the matter of gelatine 
emulsions that it was recognised that the alkaline 
developer, which was previously known, could be used. 


THE 
MADDOX 
PROCESS. 
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Special to '' The A. P. 8 P. N." 


HOSE photographers who have perforce to 

reside in apartments and boarding houses 

are often tempted to think that the pursuance 

of their favourite hobby is ettended with 
very many difficulties, and thet considerable limita- 
tions exist to hamper the production of the best possible 
photographic results. Drawbacks of a kind there 
certainly are, and it would be misleading to pretend 
that the photographer resident in diggings stands on 
an equal footing with one who has the freedom of his 
own home, and perhaps a room set apart sacred to his 
photographic operations. 

But again it is to be pointed out that the photo- 
grapher in lodgings will find the difficulties that exist 
seemingly to hamper him are for the most part fairly 
easy of solution, although in some branches it will 
be necessary to curtail our operations in some degree, 
such as enlarging and in working those processes 
which demand a large amount of hot water or con- 
siderable space for the storage of apparatus or materials. 
In these cases it will be necessary to accommodate 
ourselves and our photographic work according to 
existing circumstances, but there are certainly no 
reasons, except, perhaps, in exceptional or isolated 
cases, for the total abandonment of photographic work. 

In meny of our large towns the locel photographic 
society has well-equipped dark-rooms and convenient 
working apartments for the use of its members, and 
the cless of photographer referred to in this article will 
be well advised to associate himself with one of these, 
if such is existent in his locality ; but this article is 
written primarily for the very large number of photo- 
graphers situated where no such organisation exists. 

We shall find that it is necessary to reduce our stock 
of apparatus and materials to the very lowest possible 
working minimum {һе circumstances demand ог 
individual cases allow, discarding all that is not essen- 
tial in our work. It must be made a fixed rule never 
to have on hand any more materials, such as plates, 
films, papers, or chemicals, than we find necessary for 
present use. Only one box of plates should be in use 
at a time, or at the most two if the worker happens 
to favour the use of different grades, and the same 
rule applies with equal force in the matter of papers. 
It will be found a safe rule for all photographers resi- 
dent in diggings to live only in the present, and to let 
all future wants, or supposed future wants, take care 
of themselves. 

In the ordinary run of things there will be found 
no room for the storage of elaborate stocks of chemicals 
or of bulky solutions, and we shall find it considerably 
to our advantage to resort to the tabloid form of 
chemicals, which are so effective in their action and 
obviate the necessity for numerous bottles containing 
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chemicals either in a dry state or solution. These 
tabloids enable just enough solution to be prepared 
for the work immediately on hand, and in their highly 
concentrated form will be found to take up very little 
room in storage, a point worth considering. 

In fact, it is not so widely realised as it should be 
that excellent photography can be done by means 
of two bottles of tabloids or concentrated solutions 
only. The first should contain one of the popular 
universal developing agents, such as Azol, Rytol, сг 
Certinal, and the other a plain solution of hypo. The 
former compounds may be employed for the develop- 
ment of plates, films, bromide and gaslight papers, 
and lantern slides, and the hypo is, of course, used 
for fixing the above, a rinse after removing the developed 
plate or print from the solution preventing any ten- 
dency towards staining, and thus obviating the neces- 
sity for an acid fixing bath, and the same bath, some- 
what diluted, may be used for fixing self-toning prints. 

But perhaps the principal difficulty in the path of 
the photographer in diggings is in the actual operations 
of developing, printing, etc., which must perforce bc 
carried out in an ordinary room. The first and 
obviously easy solution of the developing problem 1s 
by the use of daylight-loading roll-film, and by the 
employment of the simple and effective developing 
tanks made for it, thus dispensing entirely with the 
dark-room. Roll-film photography is certainly ideal 
for the photographer in diggings, but there are always 
many who for various reasons prefer plates. | 

With the use of plates and film-packs the difficulties 
in our path increase by the necessity of a dark-room 
for loading and changing the former, and the necessity 
of the same convenience when inserting either plates 
or cut films in developing tanks. We shall find that it 
is a great advantage to employ the tank system of 
development, based on time and the temperature of 
the solution in use, and the assurance of first-class 
negatives that is one of the well-known characteristics 
of the method. | 

It will be found that the plates may be loaded in 
the tank in the darkness of any ordinary room, and the 
operation carried out according to the instructions 
issued by the makers of the tank and solution in use. 
One of the highly concentrated single-solution deve- 
lopers referred to above will be found ideal for work 
of this kind. | 

And now we come to consider our last alternative, 
that of developing plates by the dish method in the 
dark-room, and in this again additional safety will 
be secured if the time system is adopted, and the dish 
kept covered throughout the operation from all surplus 
light. In this latter case any room, be it sitting or 
bed room, will be found to answer the purpose admir- 
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ablv, provided all white light be excluded, which 
is easy enough after nightfall, and the resulting nega- 
tives will give no indication that they were not developed 
in a properly equipped and fitted dark-room. 

When the work is done in the sitting room there 1s 
one point that must be given a great deal of attention, 
and that is the prevention of possible damage to table 
covers, rugs, and various articles of domestic furniture 
by spilt solutions. It will be found a very good 
plan to obtain an old metal tea tray on which dishes 
and measures which contain solutions may be stood, 
and the various operations carried out without any 
fear of damage even if solutions are spilt. If this is 
the case, any solutions thus spilt can be collected, 
and retained in the tray without doing any damege. 
And so it will be seen that these precautionary 
measures, combined with care in working, will ensure 
cleanliness, and reduce any possible damage to its lowest 
minimum. 

The question of effective washing must be considered. 
It is quite unlikely that it will be possible to give this 
the time and attention one would if at home, and we 
shall most likely have to fall back on one of the hypo 
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eliminators so popular to-day with meny workers ; and 
to the photographer in diggings the hypo eliminator 
comes as a boon and a blessing in obviating the necessity 
for a long washing, which in many cases is impossible. 

There is, however, just one point that we who are 
resident in diggings must not fail to take into our 
consideration, and that is the destruction of all waste 
material at once. Negatives and prints which have 
been accidentally spoiled should be destroyed at once 
if the damage is impossible to repair. It is really 
surprising what a lot of valuable space may be occupied 
by such unprofitable meteriel, as almost any worker 
can testify after a periodical clean up; but in diggings 
there will certainly be no space to spare for such waste 
as this, and it should be destroyed at once. The 
writers own apparatus, consisting of two cameras, 
one a stand, and the other one of the pocket variety, 
together with all materials and apparatus, with the 
exception of two tripods, can be placed in а box, about 
a foot square, and about half that depth, and such a 
result as this can only be obtained by the elimination 
of all that is not essential in the way of apparatus, ard 
the destruction of waste material in any form. 


THE EXHIBITION OF “А. P" PRIZE PICTURES. 
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HE present exhibition at the Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, 

has a special interest, for the Weekly Competitions of this 
journal arc а continuous means of testing the preferences and 
progress of the great body of amateurs who form a reserve 
from which the leaders of the pictorial movement are recruited. 
Hence the vitality that is undoubtedly to be noted in the 
present selection from the prize-winning prints of the past 
year may be taken as an encouraging sign for the future to 
which we are all looking forward, when victory and peace will 
again bring free scope to the artistic impulse. But though at 
present the war must inevitably have its influence on all pic- 
torial work, it is really difticult to trace any such effect on the 
present show. 

The diversity of subject and treatment, and the absence of 
warlike themes, recall the exhibitions of peace time. This is 
surely à tribute to the efficacy of photography in taking the 
mind out of its familiar groove, and visitors will find the more 
refreshment in the result. 

It is а satisfaction to welcome the foreign examples that 
take а prominent place on the walls, and among these works 
attention is attracted by the versatility and strength of some 
prints of tempcramental quality from Italy. It is a wide step 
from M. Heiskell’s romantic “ Eleanora,” with its original and 
decorative arrangement, to '' Cognoscenti," in which the anti- 
quarian cronies, whose scholarly discrimination is well suggested 
by their faces, are in their element among old books and curios. 

From the same country S. Bricarelli in a different spirit 
contributes some of his native sunshine, which, gleaming 
forcibly on the pretty and well-posed girl who ascends the 
stairs in '' Coming Ноте,’ gives additional animation to a very 
pleasing work, while the sunny scene with a group of figures 
called ‘ War Refugees," though they might be ordinary 
peasants, is another good example. From О. E. Bodington, 
France, comes ' The Holy Fountain, Le Folgoet, Brittany,” 
in which the delightful details of old stonework are sympathe- 
tically dealt with. 

It is interesting in these exhibitions to look for evidences of 
original talent, and it is not surprising to find them supplied 
by Mrs. M. Pearson, whose fresh ideas have won appreciation 
before. Her ''Sunny Fantasy " is another happy instance. 
There is also freshness and individuality, as well as a good deal 
of animation and charm, in Mr. Ernest Taylor's “ Dorothy.” 
lhis portrait, with its bold treatment and vigorous lights, 
shows how unity of purpose gets its reward, for the radiance 
of sunlight on the hair and cheek accords with and accentuates 
the bright expression of the face. 

А dainty sense of tone and composition is to be noted in 
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Miss E. S. Austin’s “ The Golden Ladder," with the sun re- 
flected through mist on the water, and a nicely-posed child-figure 
giving point to the scheme. 

Miss E. Warren's “ Child Portrait" is tender and sympa- 
thetic, thus clearly reflecting the artist's attitude towards the 
subject. Delicate tone also characterises Mr. M. О. Dell's 
“ Kew,” with light gleaming softly on the water; and there is 
a touch of originality in Mr. A. К. Bixby's * Winter," which 
has merit in the restrained cffectiveness of the snow-laden 
branches, though insufficient attention is given to the compara- 
tive values of the dark accents. A work of much nicety 15 
Mr. J. M. Knapp's “ Grasses,” an atmospheric river scene, 
with foreground reeds that serve to throw back the distance. 

In “ Ramsgate Sands’’ Mr. С. Upton Cooke has had to 
contend with a difficult problem, for the crowd in the back- 
ground is a factor against flatness of planc, and needs some- 
what drastic handling to keep it in aerial perspective, but the 
foreground surf is a good feature, and has plenty of movement. 

Highly creditable is Mr. E. S. Perkins's ‘“ Lena," a nicely 
treated female head, quietly expressive, natural and unaffected. 
His '" Aged Toiler " has a good and characteristic profile and 
a well-lighted head, but there is too much opacity of tone, and 
the conflicting high lights are a pity. Mr. C. Gadsby Thorpe's 
'" Sunbath ” is a nude study of interesting pose, with sunlight 
on flesh tones which would have better effect if more discrimina- 
tingly differentiated from the background. There is also to 
be noted the nude male figure “ Despair,” by Mr. E. J. Martin, 
who has aimed at representing an appropriate attitude in 
appropriate gloom, and is thus to be credited with unity of 
purpose. 

A good London scene is ‘‘ Thames Embankment,” by Mr. 
S. W. Shore, who has found picturesqueness in the familiar 
stretch from Charing Cross, with tramcars, bare trees, and the 
distant clock tower in aerial perspective. The grey weather 
and the soft but effective lighting are no less important aids to 
success. Mrs. F. Cruttenden sends the nicely designed '' Me- 
mories," with old china on the table beside the seated figure 
to carry out the decorative purpose. Mr. S. Boundy's “ The 
Monumentalist," in which an artificer, represented with a 
sense of movement, carves a tombstone on which the sunlight 
falls, is interesting and original, and Mr. C. J. Gooch's elabora- 
tion of the fine porch of the ‘‘ West Door, Lichfield,” is a good 
example of technical skill in the rendering of architectural 
detail. Visitors will ind much more to reward an inspection, 
for the collection, is full of varietv, and there is always interest 
in examining the originals of prints the reproductions of which 
have previously been a source of pleasure. 
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IT THE FOOT OF THE SOUTH DOWNS. 


A PRACTICAL ARTICLE FOR THE FORTHCOMING SUMMER. 


This article was awarded second priz: io the “ A. P. " Holiday Competition, 


Special to " The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


Іт is the unex- 
pected that hap- 
pens, and the usual 
fortnight's holiday, 
which looked like 
being postponed till 
the end of the war, 
finally resolved 
itself into a week 
fora necessary re- 
cuperation. The 
question then arose 


as to whether it 
wa; to be a week 
in the country 


with the use of the 
camera unrestricted 


or a seaside holiday with the camera left safely at home. 
There were puckered brows over the conundrum, for there 1s 


no place’ like the sea for a quick 
restorative, but a holiday without a 
camera is not much of a holiday to 
an enthusiastic amateur. Luckily, at 
the debatable moment the Special 
Outdoor Number of THE A. Р. 
arrived, with its A B C list of places 
where it was possible to obtain 
permits for photography at seaside 
and other desirable prohibited areas. 

After a careful study of the list, 
Worthing—the place with the sun- 
shine record— was chosen as being 
new ground, not a long way from 
town, and free from the annoyance 
of zeppelins ! 

A polite and fully detailed letter 
of request for a permit was accord- 
ingly sent to the commanding ofhcer 
of the military area concerned, and 
was answered by return of post to 
the effect that an application for а 


Broadwater. 


permit could only be considered when made on Form No. 
which should be obtained at the zeares! police station to one's 


usual place of residence. 


This, of course, meant à visit to the 


local police station, which the average law-abiding citizen may 
consider something of an ordeal; but it is quite all right, the 


police are really good fellows, 
again ! 


and they will 


let you out 


By A. E. AVENT. 


The local police-station officer, however, after sundry refer- 
ences and cross references to bulky volumes, informed me that 
they were not supplied with the necessary forms, and that 1 


must go and see Mr. W— 


- at the chief divisional station, and 


be good enough to get there before 7 p.m. as much as pos- 


*ompting. 


Willing Helpers. 


sible, as Mr. W——— was a very busy man 
and what with aliens and photographers 
wanting permits and other nuisances, he 
had no doubt that Mr. W-———- was as 
properly '' fed up " as he was, and would 
be jolly well right-down glad when the 
war was over ! 

But Mr. W- turned out to be quite 
a genial and obliging gentleman, who 
had acquired hundreds of valuable cameras 
under the Defence of the Realm Act, and 
had every sympathy with the losers 
where their offence was technical rather 
than real. Perhaps this was intended as 
а friendly warning, more gentle than the 
one I had received on my arrival, when 
| was accommodated with a seat opposite 
a door conspicuously marked “ cells."' 

[ was informed that it was necessary 
for me to supply two photographs of 
myself, about two inches square, before 
the necessary permit book could be 


issued to me, and as it was Saturdav evening, and I could not 
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get to the station any other evening in the week before 
7 p.m., it looked as if I should not get the permit in time for 
my holiday after all; but it was kindly arranged that if I could 
bring the two photographs by the following morning the book 
would be issued. By means of copying a photograph of myself 
this was managed. The permit book then had to be sent to 
the military authorities to be confirmed, and was returned 
almost by return of post with the necessary sanction. 

Worthing— as the guide book says — nestles at the foot of 
the South Downs, and is a charming health and pleasure resort 
and residential town on the south coast ; magnificent touring 
centre; unrivalled sunshine record; bracing downs; casv 
access to London and the industrial districts of the North and 
Midlands —and for once the guide book is true. 

There are 33,000 inhabitants of Worthing, and they arc all 
pleased to see you, and not apparently from a mercenarv point 
of view. There are towns one knows where the inhabitants 
say in effect, if not in words, '' Here is a visitor; let's fleece 
him!” But that is not Worthing's way, so its visitors are 
happy and content. And restfully content. There is no 
pushing, strenuous, and hilarious crowd rushing past enjoyment 
in their search for it. There are no “ high jinks ” and nojaustere 
frigidness. Everybody is comfortable—just '' comfortable ”—- 
and there is plenty of room to move about. And that is where 
the photographer on the look out for figure studies gets happy. 
The little groups of isolated figures give him his chance of genre 
studies without the irritating and often disastrous intrusion of 
the unwanted. 

But it is to the surrounding country that one usually turns 
for further interesting work, and Worthing offers many oppor- 
tunities in this respect. The Downs offer many pictorial possi- 
bilities, and in normal times there are numerous coach rides 
to pictorial and historical haunts, even so far afield as Chichester. 
But the petrol shortage has interfered with these for the time 
being. 

There is, however, quite an abundance of material to be 
found within easy walking distance. Sompting, with its quaint 
old Saxon tower, the only one of its kind in England, is but 
three miles away, and may be reached mainly by field path. 
Tarring, with its ancient fig gardens, relics of Thomas à Becket's 
Palace and the mosaic decorations of its parish church, is 
almost part of Worthing. Broadwater, too, barely a mile from 
the town, is quite worthv of the photographer's attention, a 
plate or two being spent on its old Norman church. 

A weck at the foot of the South Downs goes all too soon, 
but the beauty of photography is that the holiday lives again 
in something more tangible than memory. 


s 


Royal Photographie Society (35, Russell Square, W.C.)J— 
On Tuesday, May 22, Mr. W. Sanderson, J.P., will give a lantern 
lecture entitled '' Florence and some Cities of the Etruscan 
League." 


Second-hand Bargains.— The new list just to hand from the 
Citv Sale and Exchange, 26 and 28, King's Road, Sloane Square, 
$.W.3, contains a large number of bargains in second-hand 
cameras of all kinds, lenses, and enlargers. These are offered 
at greatly reduced prices, and readers who contemplate tke 
purchase of camera outfits, etc., for use during the coming 
months will do well to send a postcard to the above address for 
a copy of the catalogue, which will be sent post free. 


Affiliated Societies’ Annual Outing, 1917.— Saturday, June о, 
is the date fixed for the annual outing of the Affiliated Photo- 
graphic Societies, which on this occasion will be to the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens, Regent's Park, N.W. All arrangements are 
being made by the Hackney Photographic Society, who are 
this year undertaking the organisation of {Бе outing. Members 
of the society (wearing a red button) will be in attendance as 
stewards. The gardens are open from 9 a.m. to sunset; admis- 
sion 6d. No permit is required for hand cameras, but a charge 
of 10s. Od. is made if a stand camera is used. There is a dark- 
room (frec) available for plate changing near the wolves' cages. 
Luncheons and teas, at reasonable charges, are served in tke 
gardens. <A short meeting of members will be held in the lecturc 
hall adjoining the kangaroos’ house at 6.30 p.m. The Hacknev 
Society offers one silver and one bronze medal for prints, and 
one silver and one bronze medal for lanfern slides, made from 
plates exposed at this outing on zoological subjects. Prints 
and slides bearing the member's name and that of his society 
must be sent through the society's secretary on or before July j, 
1917, to Mr. Walter Selfe, 24, Pembury Road, Clapton, E.5. ` 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


REMOVING DUST FROM THE BELLOWS OF A V.-P. CAMERA.-- 
It very frequently happens that dust collects inside the bellows 
of a small camera, and it is next to impossible to remove 
it by any of the ordinary methods applicable to larger 
apparatus. If ordinary care is taken, of course no large 
particles of dust should collect in the camera, provided that 
it is enclosed in a well-fitting сазе; but if the camera is of the 
vest-pocket type, and is made a constant companion, this 
does happen, of course, from time to time. One of the best 
ways of removing any dust from the bellows of a camera too 
small for the insertion of the hand is by means of a powerful 
bicycle pump, or, better still, a football inflator, as this is usually 
the more powerful. The camera should be opened to its fullest 
extent, and held by an assistant with the lens upward; then 
two or three sharp inflations are given with the pump full into 
the bellows at the open end of the camera to dislodge any 
foreign matter therein. The reason for holding the instrument 
as mentioned is that dust may fall away from and not into 
the lens, as would otherwise be the case. The above, though 
simple, will be found most effective in actual usc. 

* * k + ¢ К. М. Е. 


PASTING PHOTOGRAPHS.— When a jar of commercial paste, 
such as Johnson's Photo Mounter, is used for mounting pur- 
poses, it is not always necessary to use a brush for the purpose 
of coating the print with paste. In fact, I have found the end 
of a finger much more convenient, although to some people it 
may appear rather a messy proceeding. But it is not so bad 
as it looks, and it is wonderful how handy a tool the finger 
end is in this respect. Хо water is needed to dilute the paste, 
which is used just as it is. What is thought to be a sufficient 
quantity is scooped out, and then rubbed into and over the back 
of the print. It is really remarkable what a large area can be 
covered in this manner, and there is no doubt that the prints 
remain Stuck down. And again a large amount of moisture is 
avoided, and this helps to prevent cockling of mount and 
print. * * * * * C. R. D. 


Pyro Stains.— To remove these objectionable stains from 
the fingers, first make a strong solution of chlorinated lime, 
aml dip the pyro-stained fingers in this. Now rub the stains 
with a large crystal of citric acid, and apply tHe lime solution 
and acid alternately until the stain has completely vanished. 
Then rinse thoroughly in water. To remove pyro stains from 
а negative, immerse in а bath prepared as follows :— 


Iron sulphate ristini an К RU ее 3 02 
Alum РРО ОЕ I OZ. 
Citric acid ........ A P "PED I OZ 
Water- = epu ace a eR моне Ra SE AA 20 OZ. 


After this it should be well washed. А good practice would be 
to immerse all negatives in the above bath as soon as they have 
been fixed. Р. Е. О. 

% * * * * 

CEMENT FOR CHEMICAL APPARATUS.— The following formula 
is а very good cement for all chemical apparatus, especially 
for glass, measuring glasses, etc.: Melt carefully together 
20 parts of gutta percha, 10 parts of yellow wax, and 30 parts 
of shellac. This is easily applied, and will be found very effec- 
tive. PE-O. 


* * * * % 


CEMENT ЕСЕ PORCELAIN DisHEs.—The following formula is 
suggested by an American contemporary for the purpose of 
cementing pcicelain dishes. То six ounces of water glass (sodium 
s!'.cate) add four ounces of ordinary fish-glue and one ounce of 
pree.pitated chalk, and mb into a paste. Of course a much 
smalicr amount can be mixed up, using the same proportions. 
To use, rub a little over the broken surface, press into good 
contact, and dry in a warm place. 
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PORTRAIT STUDY. v By T на 
The original, a bromide print (f 11), was awarded а Prize in the Weekly Competition, and is on view al the exhibition of Prize Pictures now 
open al the A. P. Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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ROSES. Ву Н. A. Нил. 
The original, a bromide print (O х 8), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition, and is on view at the exhibition of Prize Pictures now 
open at the A. P. Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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AN ARAB CAFÉ, BISKRA. 


By 
T. H. Jones. 


The original, a toned bromide print 
(84 x63), was awarded a Prize in 
the Weekiy Competition, and is on 
view at the cxhibition of Prize 
Pictures now open at the A. P. 
Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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FOR THE NATION'S NEED. By C. A. Write. 
The original, a bromide print (7» 91), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Compelition, and ts on view al the exli! itin of Prize Pictures now 
open al the A. P. Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Nature Photographic Soclety. 


I have some news from the Nature Photographic 
Society which is interesting, notwithstanding it is 
somewhat belated. lt is late in the sense that it 
should have been made public last February, when 
the annual meeting was called but subsequently 
indefinitely postponed. This course was rendered 
necessary in consequence of the restrictions on 
travelling and the war engagements of the members, 
which caused an insufficient attendance to justify 
a quorum to transact business. This is a difficulty 
other associations have found who have to depend 
upon a gathering of members drawn from widely 
opposite areas. 1 am, however, asked to announce 
that Mr. Ralph Chislett has undertaken the duties 
of portfolio secretary, in the absence of Mr. G. C. S. 
Ingram, gone on active service. The interest and 
quality of the portfolios have been well maintained. 
but still there is room for many more inembers to 
participate in this very successful branch of the 
society's work. Speaking of finances they are 
quite satisfactory, if one may judge them by an 
increase, of the bank balance from {19 to £23. Yet 
one cannot forget there has been little activity 
to call for great expenditure this last two years. 


Watch the National Interest. 


Some of the competitions I announced months ago 
have been held, but were undoubtedly affected by 
the war conditions prevailing, and the one for the 
Martin-Duncan cup could not take place owing to а 
dearth of entries. Societies who have no practical 
means of personally fraternising one with another 
are always faced with this disability, sooner or later, 
and in any policy of action or formula of organisa- 
tion the council of the Nature Photographic Society 
propose to adopt in the future—after the war— 
some practical means should be found to provide 
a remedy for that disability. Centralisation has its 
limits, and very often causes a national movement 
to become almost parochial. During the past few 
months I have had many opportunities of noting 
the effect of a closer union among a body of members, 
and where the tendency has been to give that body 
the feeling of closer comradeship, ог the '' family 
party " spirit, they have increased their capacity 
for output, be it interest or work. On the other hand, 
no sooner has an attempt been made to decentralise 
the units of a society than we are met with a curtail- 
ment, in one form or another, of organised activity, 
and really it cannot be otherwise when one comes to 
think the problem out. 


Nature Competitions. 


Mr. William Farren, of Cambridge, acted as judge 
of the lantern-slide competition, which was better 
supported, and the results are shown as follows: In the 
botanicalclass, Mr. E. J. Bedford wins the medal for a 
beautiful set of'* Wild Arums, ” which the judge says 
may be taken as a model by nature photographers, 
not only in plants but іп all classes. The slides are of 
very good quality. In the ornithological class, medals 
are won by Stanley Crook, with '* Moorhens," and 
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Ralph Chislett with “ Ring Ousels." Mr. Crook's 
inoorhens are delightful, the grouping and general 
composition are excellent, and the quality of slides 
all that can be desired, while the living interest, 
in the incidents depicted, places the series high in 
the standard desirable in this class of work. Mr. 
Chislett's set is well worthy of an award, being well 
connected in interest, slides good, and of a fine 
strong quality. Mr. Blackman also sent some good 
work in this class, but failed to catch the judge's 
eye because his slide sets lack continuity of subject 
matter. (N. P's, take поќе] Of the entomolo- 
gical class the judge says there is much good work 
and several good series, but the class is not so strong 
as it might be, considering the scope there is in the 
metamorphoses of insects. In awarding А. E. Tonge 
a medal for ''* Clear Wing Moths,” and W. Н. Pratt 
a medal for '" Four Stages in the Metamorphosis 
of the Brimstone Butterfly," he says Mr. Tonge 
contributes a very noteworthy set of twelve slides 
of British clear wing moths, all perfect specimens, 
showing no sequence in life history or metamorpho- 
sis, yet as a series of living specimens it is a very 
interesting and valuable collection (no fewer than 
nine species are shown). Mr. Pratt’s subjects are 
excellent in respect to subject, but not quite the 
same may be said of technique. His slides are good, 
but not uniformly so. Of the zoological class the 
less said the better. 


The Annual Stocktaking Season. 


Annual meetings are the main feature of this 
week's postbag, and on the whole go to show the 
wisdom of the “ carry on ” policy I have so strongly 
urged these past few months. The Coventry Photo- 
graphic Club are well satisfied with their action 
for the past vear. Several outings were held during 
the summer, and weekly meetings had taken place 
throughout the winter, when lectures and demonstra- 
tions were given, chiefly by members. About twenty- 
five per cent. of the members are serving with the 
colours. The statement of accounts presented by 
the hon. treasurer (Mr. W. H. Stokes) showed a small 
deficit. The report and balance sheet were passed 
and the officers for the year were elected as follows : 


President, Mr. L. P. Wilson; hon. treasurer, Mr. W. . 


Н. Stokes; hon.secretary, Mr. A. Н Tompkins. 


Honour for Bradford. 


At the Bradford Photographic Society's annua! 
meeting there was abundant evidence of much 
vitality and increased interest. The treasurer's 
report and financial statement disclosed the fact 
there was an excess of assets over liabilities, and that 
Bradford is now in a much better financial position 
than for many years past; an the secretary is pro- 
phetic, becavse he says they will bein a better position 
still at the end of 1917. Up to the present there 
are about twenty members serving in the forces, 
who are entitled to and receive free membership 
until they return to civilian life. The membership is 
slightly better on the year, and the intention is to 
improve their summer syllabus and keep the winter 
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syllabus up to the standard of Jast winter. Four 
competitions are in prospect. It is more than satis- 
faction to this society to know that its exhibition 
in the Bradford City Art Gallery has been such an 
enormous success that the corporation officials 
sought permission to continue the exhibition for 
another month, a request that was most readily 
granted. 


Richmond Camera Club Scores Heavily. 


The society have just. held their annual meeting 
with every reason for past, present, and future 
gratification. ,Financially there is nothing to 
complain of, having saved nearly five pounds on 
the year, and kept an average membership by replac- 
ing the absentees with a few new members. As to 
other matters, one or two changes were made in the 
constitution of the committee, and an innovation 
came with the election of Mr. C. M. Thomas as 
librarian, whose duty it will be to keep this depart- 
ment up to date, as, although the club possesses a 
really good stock of books, no special attention has 
been given in recent years in keeping the library up to 
date. Dr. Rodman was again elected president, 
and the vice-presidents also remain the same, viz. : 
Messrs. Ardaseer and Sanderson, whilst Mr. J. H. 
Parkin (in place of Mr. Andrews, who resigned as 
he could not find the necessary time to devote to 
the work) was appointed assistant sccretary to Mr. 
Etherington, who also retains his old post. Another 
new feature was the election of a small ‘* outings " 
committee, with Mr. Parkin as convener, the 
other members of this committee being Messrs. 
Annels, Whaddia and Fred. T. Coupland. The 
latter gentleman is also still acting as portfolio 
secretary, and I may add that this scheme has been 
generally well ыр by members, and there 
has been a steady but marked improvement in the 
work contributed. Ў 


** [nterest ** Again. 


'" Interest ” is developing in the Richmond Camera 
Club by leaps and bounds. By the way of stimulating 
the members to further effort during the year one 
of the council has proposed the revival of the exhibi- 
tion, and, strange to say, he met with a hearty rc- 
sponse in the society. So.it is arranged the public 
will be invited to the show, which is to remain open 
at least a full week. It is to be an exhibition of 
new ideas, on new lines and I hope a permanent basis. 
My friend says: “ An annual affair, and ‘ open’ at 
that. We intend to arrange outings at regular 
intervals during the summer, and are hoping they 
will be supported better than has previously been 
the case, as the members have of late shown more 
interest and even something like enthusiasm in 
the doings of the club. To revert for a moment to 
the past, I may say we have had quite a satisfactory 
syllabus during the winter, and the attendance at 
our weeklv meetings has been consistently good, 
so that taking it all round we must cougratulate 
ourselves we have been able to keep the ball merrily 
rolling.” | 


CUT THIS FORM OUT АМО HAND TO 
YOUR NEWSAGENT OR BOOKSTALL. 


Мате of \ 
To [Nasan] 
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Please supply me every week until furtber notice with a copy of 


Signature 
Address 
Date 


“THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER.” 
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DAYLIGHT ENLARGERS, 


N making a fixed-focus daylight 

enlarger many experience а соп- 
siderable amount of difficulty in deter- 
mining thc exact distance at which to 
place the negative апа bromide paper 
from thc lens. 

Tables of conjugate foci are useful to 
those who understand thc exact points 
to measure from, and also the focal 
length of their lens. 

To the ordinary amateur, however, a 
practical method will be more accept- 
able, and if the following directions are 


closely followed a very satisfactory result 
will be obtained. 

In fig. 1, A represents a simple wooden 
stand, with a hole bored through to 
take the lens that is to be used. B is a 
similar stand, also having a hole bored 
through it about two inches in diameter. 
The centres of the holes in both stands 
should be in the same line. Over the 
circle through B à piece of dense nega- 
tive is placed having two parallel vertical 
lines scratched through the film with a 
fine point, one inch apart. This is 
covered with a piece of finely ground 
glass in order to diffuse the light and 
present a clearer image of the lines on 
the focussing screen, €. 

This screen is composed of a piece of 
stout white.card glued on to a piece of 
wood to support it. If it is preferred, 
a piece of ground glass affixed to a block 
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articles on 
novel description by readers of 
tor this page, 
Articles should be concise, 
and photographs. 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 
home-made apparatus or ries of а 
THE А. P. AND P. N. are invited 
and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
and preferably illustrated by diagrams 


access 


glue may be substituted for the card, 
and the image examined for sharpness 
by looking through, as in the case of the 
ordinary camera. Whichever method is 
adopted, the next thing to do is to draw 
two parallel vertical lines on it, bearing 
the same ratio to the lines on stand B 
as the enlargement is to bear to the 
original negative. For example, if the 


degree of enlargement is from quarter- 
plate to whole-plate, the lines will be 
drawn two inches apart, as the ratio is 
2 to 1, and so on. 

D is an ordinary candle placed on a 
block of wood to illuminate the negative 
on stand B. 

Now as to method of procedure. 
Having ascertained the diameter of the 
lens, bore a suitable sized hole in stand A 
and insert the lens in it. 

Fit up stand В as described, with the 
negative film side against the wood of 
the stand and ground glass behind it, 
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will do to hold them in position. Light 
the candle, and place it in front of 
stand B. Place screen C behind the 
lens, and the image of the lines on 
stand DB wil be seen on it. Move B 
and C until these lines appear sharp and 
distinct, and coincident with the lines 
already drawn on the screen. To ensure 
the lens quite covering the enlargement 
it is just as well to focus for a fraction 
beyond these lines. 

When this has been satisfactorily done, 
measure carefully the lengths marked 
Х апа Y, fig. 1, which are the respective 
distances from negative to lens, and lens 


to bromide paper, and from these the 
enlarger is set out. pe 
——————— 


LOOSE-FITTING SCREWS, NUTS, ETC. 


E frequently happens that a screw 
becomes loose in its thread on one 
of the stationary parts of a camera, 


possibly on account of the shrinkage of 
the wood. To remedy this is quite an 
easy matter for the worker himself. 
The serew should be very carefully re- 
moved, and laid on one side where it 
will not be lost. An ordinary match, 
preferably one of the smoker’s pine-wood 
variety, is then taken, and the end 
carefully pointed with a sharp pocket 
knife. This is '"" seccotined,’’ and driven 
into the vacant hole as far as it will go. 
The camera should then be set aside in 
order for the adhesive to get thoroughly 
dry. This will take some hours, or better 
still if it can be left for a whole day or 
more. The projecting end of the plug 
may then be cut off flush with the sur- 
face of the wood, using a very sharp 
penknife, or better still an old safetv 
razor blade. Тһе screw may then be re- 
inserted. This method, of course, applies 
only to wooden apparatus. When а 
screw works loose in metal it 1s not such 
an casy Job, though with metal this is 
less often the case. One way is to rest 
the screw on its head upon a block of 
iron in a vertica! position, and give the 
base a sharp tap with a hammer. This 
has the effect of slightly increasing the 
diameter of the screw, but it is a job that 
needs care, or the screw will be entirely 
useless for the future. If the thread ot 
the screw is not very much worn, how- 
ever, it may be removed, the thread 
" seccotined," and replaced. We have 
known screws thus treated last a iong 


of wood by means of seccotine or elastic 


as shown in fig. 
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WIDE AND NARROW ANGLE LENSES. 


w PROPOS the 
article on this page 
a week or two ago, 
in which 
pointed out that 
much work in the 
direction of archi- 
tectural studies 
might be done 
even though the camera were of simple 
type, and one lens only could be used, 
we have a request from a reader that 
weshould explain whatadvantages are 
to be gained by the use of a wide-angle 
lens; and in dealing with such a 
request it will be most effective if we 
show what are the advantages and 
disadvantages both of the wide-angle 
and of the narrow-angle lens. Of 
course, it will be recognised at once 
that both kinds of lenses have disad- 
vantages as well as advantages, for 
were it not so, one or the other would 
speedily become practically obsolete. 
The ordinary lens supplied with a 
camera is 
giving a medium angle. The average 
focal length for a quarter-plate camera 
is five inches, and for a 5 by 4 is 
six inches. 

To begin with, we may state certain 
facts which, if borne in mind, will 
clear up points on which many novices 
are often hazy. 

ї. All lenses give the same perspec- 
tive if used from the same standpoint. 


2. Wide-angle lenses give violent 
perspective, because they include a 
number of very near objects which 
dwarf the distance. 

3. The central portion of a wide- 
angle picture, if enlarged, will be the 
same as a narrow-angle picture taken 
from the same point. Thus a bit 
2} by 2 in. from the centre of 5 by 4 
negative taken with a 4 in. lens, 
if enlarged to 5 by 4. will be the same 
as а 5 by 4 direct print taken with an 
8 in. lens—and so on. 

4. The scale of image is always 
proportional to tbe focal length of the 
lens, i.e. from the same standpoint an 
8 in. lens will give an image of anobject, 
say, 2 in. high on the plate, while а 


we 


usually a compromise, 


4 in. lens would render it І in. on the 
plate, and so on. 

From these statements we may 
deduce one or two points which it 
will be helpful in actual practice to 
bear in mind. : 

A. The wide-angle lens is useful 
when we want to emphasise foreground 
objects. 

B. The wide-angle lens is mecessarv 
when our space is restricted, and we 
cannot get back from our subject. 

C. The long focus—i.e. narrow-angle 
—lens is useful when we want to get 
a good-sized image of some subject 
which we cannot approach—say a 
group of cottages on the other side of 
a river. 

D. А long-focus lens is difficult to 
use when we have quite near as well as 
distant objects in the picture, because 
under such circumstances a small stop 
is essential to get all the subject 
sharply defined, and the longer the 


Fig. 1. 


focus of lens the smaller—relatively— 
must be the stop. 

E. The wide-angle lens will always 
do what the narrow-angle will do, 
but it will give a smaller picture of the 
desired subject. If an enlarger is 


available this does not matter much 
for with good apparatus an enlarge- 
ment of two or even three diameters 
will be almost as crisply defined as a 
contact print on the same paper. 

F. The pictorial effect is usually 
better when narrow angles are used. 
For this reason, and because of E, 
one is often advised to enlarge the 
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central bit of many ordinary snapshots, 
"the part being greater than the 
whole ” pictorially. 

Now let us see if, by means of a 
few illustrations, we can give life to 
these dry bones of fact and deduction. 
We шау look at figs. 1, 2 and 3 first 
of all. Fig. 2 was taken with the 
ordinary standard focal length, so 
to speak, i.e. a six-inch lens on a 5 by 4 
plate. We may note carefully the 
relative heights in the photograph 
of the roof of the lych gate and the 
top of the church tower, and it is 
easy to do this because we only need 
note how much the tower stands up 
above the lych-gate roof. А lych 
gate is a comparativelv small object, 
and although in looking at a photo- 
graph or а drawing we know that 
distance diminishes apparent size, 
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and allow for this mentally, yet undue 
size given to lesser objects (though it 
will be strictly according to the rules 
of perspective) is not pleasing, and is 
better avoided if possible. Thus in 
this case we want to aim at getting a 
picture which, while giving us the 
details of the gate, gives us also the 
importance of the church tower. 
If it were impossible to get farther 
away from the gate than the position 
from which fig. 2 was taken we could 
not use a lens of greater focal length— 
i.e. of narrower angle. But in this case 
it was quite easy to retreat, and fig. 
3 shows what was accomplished with 
a lens of nine inches focal length, a 
position being chosen which included 
as nearly as possible the same near 
objects. We now see how much more 
imposing the tower becomes. Note, 
however, that the perspective in fig. 3 
is xol the same as in fig. 2, because the 
vieu-point was shifted. 
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Fig. r, оп the other hand, shows 
how the wide-angle or short-focus 
lens dwarfs distant objects in relation 
to near ones. For this a lens of 4! 
inches focal length was used, and 
again the view-point was shifted, à 
nearer approach being made than was 
done for fig. 2. Now we almost lose 
sight of the tower—and, indeed, it 
would not have been difficult to hide 
the tower entirely had the tripod been 
lowered a little. Note once more that 
the perspective is nof the same as in 
fig. 2 or fig. 3, owing to the change of 
view-point. The perspective in fig. I 
would be termed '' violent," because 
of this relatively large scale of near 
things and small scale of distant ones. 
You observe, however, that the height 
of the window, etc., on the right hand 
side of each picture is practically the 
same. "M 


A further note on this subject will appear 
next week. 
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A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ worth of 


aper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth ot materials, are offered every week 
i; , OF uction, the only qualification being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photograpber. In 
rize is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. 
Each entry must be the Competitor’s own work throughout. 


Suitability, taste, and carc in mounting are the chief 


For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ th 
of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in Тнк A. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. ow аве жөк 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


affixed to its back and properly filled іп. 


Each print must have one of the coupons published in this issue of “The A. P." 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in Tue А. P. AND P. №. is reserved. АП unsuccessful prints are returned, accompanied with a written 


criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; but the 
for criticism purp 
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their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the 
e Editor's decision on all matters connected wi 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to 
G. F. Prior, 9, Lyndhurst Road, Higham's Park, Chingford. 
(Title of print, " The Light that Lies in Woman's Eyes.’’) 
Technical data: Plate, Wratten Panchromatic; exposure, 
2 sec.; lens, Cooke; stop, F/4.5; time of day, noon, February ; 
developer, rodinal; printing process, Wellington В.В. bromide 
enlargement. 

The Second Prize is awarded to M. Heiskell, Villa Discopoli, 
Isola di Capri, Italy. (Title of print, '' Portrait of Charles 
Caryl Coleman, Esq.’’) Technical data; Plate, Eastman 
S.U.R.; lens, Dagor; stop, F/6.8; printing process, enlarged 
on Royal bromide, toned. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Lieut. F. Powell Ayles, Grenadier 
Guards, Chelsea Barracks, London. (Title of print, ' The 
Racer.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; exposure, 
I-25th sec.; lens, Cooke; stop, F/5.6; time of day, 3 p.m., 
September; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, carbon 
enlargement. 

The Mounting Prize is awarded to E. C. Perry, 28, Riseldine 
Road, Honor Oak Park, London. (Title of print, “ The Fairy 


Tale.") Technical data: Plate, Barnet Ultra; exposure, 
1 sec.; lens, Zeiss Tessar; stop, F/4.5; time of day, noon, 
April; developer, amidol; printing process, Illingworth 


bromide C.C. de luxe. 
Hon. Mention. 

C. Н. Stableford, Birmingham (2); F. Frost, Canonbury ; 
R. Savage, Sidcup; Miss E. Warren, Loughborough; F. N. 
Miller, King’s Cross; G. W. Smith, Finchley; S. Tredcroft, 
London; J. Н. Saunders, Leeds; Ubique, Sunderland; C. A. 
White, Newport; J. L. Wood, Suffolk. 

| Class I. 

Miss E. Afriat, London; J. Н. Saunders, Leeds; Miss W. 

Barber, London ; L. Nedwick, Bushey ; D. Moran, Southport ; 


ditor reserves the right to reproduce in THE А. P., without fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions 


urposes. 
ize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or materials they choose for 
aper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 
these Competitions will be final. 


C. J. Gooch, Holloway ; R. Bodkin, Brockley ; Mrs. L. Spencer, 
Clifford ; Н. Warner, Hammersmith; А. J. Gaunt, Leicester ; 
J. L. Wood, Woodbridge; S. A. Piper, Carlisle; Miss E. 
Winterton, Haslemere; L. R. Cummins, Wimbledon. 


Class H. 

J. Hyde, Leek; A. Benson Ray, 
J. Rider, Leicester; E. Е. Hardman, Dublin; К. W. 
L. J. Friend, Harrogate: Miss G. Sharp, 


B. Wakeman, Langley ; 
Bury 
Try, Bristol (2); 
Nottingham. 

Class Ш. 


The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and И. аге 
placed in Class HHI. 

BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Miss E. Aspell, 38, Bucks 
Road, Douglas. (Title of print, “ Lizzie.") Technical data: 
Plate, Imperial Sovereign; exposure, 4 sec.; lens, К.К. ; 
stop, F/11; time of day, 11.30, June; developer, pyro-soda ; 
printing process, Kodak self-toning matt. 


Beginners? Class. 

G. B. Frances, Harrogate; T. Taylor, Darwin ; W. T. Cann, 
Plymouth; C. Cauton, Manchester; С. E. Lundi, Sunderland ; 
A. Powell, Godalming; H. N. Bassett, Selby ; T. Eckersley, 
Romily ; F. Н. Lancum, Dartford ; Н. S. Newcombe, London ; 
W. Caurood, Cobridge; R. G. Morrison, Harlech ; H. J. Ham- 
mond, Snaresbrook ; J. Brooks, Wembley; Н. Rowe, Stam- 
ford; A. Ronchetti, Stockton; E. de Haene, Oadby; C. W. 
Hucks, Malvern; Н. Littlewood, Eccles; А. S. Reynolds, 
Salisbury: Mrs. A. Wentworth, Horsham; С. Н. Hilton, 
Bournemouth ; O. B. Taylor, Hampstead ; Miss L. Causton, 
Bedford; J. A. Fuller, Hastings. 
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Dl':0TOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W C.2.and marked "Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside. 
Queries should be written on one side of the paper only 


Defeetive Negative. 
I should be greatly obliged if vou would tell the 
cause and remedy for the strange blur, etc., 
down one side of the enclosed negative. 
G. E. P. (Hampstead). 
The fine parallel scratch-like lines on 
the back of the film are most probably 
due to fine dust particles on the light trap 
through which the film passes. The dark 
cloud-like effect along the film side points 
to light fog. Probably there is a fine chink 
or opening— perhaps between the camera 
back (film-holder) and camera body, 
through which light enters and fogs the 
fiim. Perhaps you can locate this by 
extending the camera, removing the lens, 
looking into the camera through the lens 
hole (in a darkened room, of course), while 
a friend holds a lighted candle or clectric 
light bulb close to the outside of the 
camera. There is no remedy for a case of 
this kind. The only course is prevention. 


Silhouettes. 
I have some silhouettes with good whites: 
improved by hypo-ferricyanide | process: - but 
the blacks are verv grey. 
E. U. (South Bank). 
In а case of this kind the best course 15 
to bleach the grey image, wash the 
bleached print,and apply any non-staining 
developer. For instance, as bleacher you 
might try (A) Water 1 oz., potass. bichro- 
mate 5 gr., hydrochloric acid 1 to 2 drops ; 
or (B) Water 1 oz., potass. ferricyanide 
5 gr., potass. bromide то gr. As darkening 
(developing) bath: Water 1 oz, soda 
sulphite 25 gr., amidol 3 gr., or any other 
developer with which vou are familiar. 


Coudenserless Enlarger. 
1 have a watch-pocket Carbine, with Aldis 4] 
F/7.7 lens. Would it be possible to use this in 
conjunction with the condenserless enlarger 
mentioned in your recent issue ? 
E. J. W. (Colwick). 
The first consideration in enlarging is 
evenly illuminating the negative. Theo- 
yelically this is not attainable by the 
method to which you refer. Practically it 
may be attained `* near enough ’’ for good 
results by avoiding having the negative 
too near the light sources as compared 
with the size of the negative, and so 
reducing the angle of illumination. If a 
negative is placed at a distance from the 
light source equal. to double its longer 
side, it is embraced by an angle of about 
10 degrees, or one-third of a right angle. 
|f ground-glass diffusing screens and 
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reflector be used, one may expect to get 
a fair approach to even illumination. But 
four small lamps (one towards each corner) 
would give more even result. For ex- 
ample, if a quarter-plate be nine inches 
from the light point the angle would be 
about 30 degrees, but increasing the 
distance between the plate and lamp 
would reduce the angle and favour the 
illumination. 


Faulty Negative. 


I enclose what should have been a negative, 
etc. A. H. C. (Cambridge). 


In reply to yourself and others who 
submit faulty prints and negatives, 
beginners should bear in mind that the 
samc or very similar effects may arise 
from more than one cause. So that if 
few or no data are given we can only make 
guesses which may mislead more than 
thev help. Your negative is evidently 
badly fogged. This may be due to dark- 
room or camera light, deterioration due to 
age, damp, chemical fumes, etc. ; de- 
veloper stale, too warm, too strong; faulty 
composition, etc. ; over-exposure, etc. We 
do not think it possible to make anything 
very satisfactory from this negative, but 
you might try cautious reduction by hypo 
and ferricyanide. 


Blisters, 


Having finished washing a negative, I found 
severa! small blisters on the film. In the water 
there is a whitish powder, and the water is 
like milk, but clears on standing, etc. ? 


P. H. (Swansea, 


Blisters may be due to many causes, 
c.g. excessive washing. Half an hour in 
a gently flowing stream, or half a dozen 
bathings of five minutes each, with 
frequent rocking of the dish, is ample 
washing. Blisters may be due to too 
much alkali in the developer, or using 
it at too high a temperature, etc. Blisters 
may generally be reduced by bathing the 
plate in half and half methylated spirit 
ior say ten minutes, and then in pure 
spirit, blotting off, and drying. Preven- 
tion is better than cure. Try the follow- 
ing combined hardening and fixing bath: 
Take four vessels, A, B, C, D, say three 
tumblers, and a pint bottle. (A) Water 
1 oz., sulphuric acid зо minims (} fluid 


drm.) (В) Water 2 oz. soda sulphite 
| oz. (С) Water 16 oz., hypo 4 oz. (D) 


Water 4 0z., chrome alum тоо gr. When 
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all the solids are thoroughly dissolved, 
pour A into В. Then add this (A and B) 
mixture to C. Stir well, and add D. 
This should give you a stain-free, non- 
blistered negative. The milky appear- 
ance of the water may be due to air, or 
lime if a white powder settles down. 
Anyhow it will be advisable for you to 
boil the water for a minute or two, and 
then let it stand till cool. 


Blocking Out. 
Can you advise me the most suitable medium for 
blocking out the background of a negative, 
and which could easily te removed from the 
glass side ? J. M. S. (Westcliff). 
There are various blocking-out media 
obtainable from the dealers, e.g. Photo- 
pake, issued by the Vanguard Co., 
Maidenhead, for instance. There are also 
obtainable some red transparent varnishes, 
but these are not so easy to remove from 
the glass. Could you use black paper 
pasted on to the glass? We may also 
mention any opaque water-colour pig- 
ment, c.g. vermillion, mixed with gum 
water to make it " take " kindly to the 
glass. As you give us no hint as to the 
nature of your special needs, our reply is 
necessarily vague. 
Portralture. 
(1) I have a 3} by 21 camera, and 4 in. F/4.5 
lens. Can I take head. and shoulder portraits 
to appear like vignette ? (2) Is a colour filter 
only to be used, with colour-sensitive plates ? 
J. С. (Porth). 
(1)Yes ; why not? The vignette effect 
does not depend on the camera or lens, 
but on the way the negative is printed. 
A light, plain background is desirable. 
Then in printing, the edges of the negative 
are masked or shiclded from printing 
light. (2) The use of a colour screen with 
ordinary plates at times gives a little 
advantage, but to get the full benefit of 
a colour screen а colour-sensitive plate 
has to be used. Similarly to get the full 
value out of a colour-sensitive plate a 
colour screen has to be used, i.c. the screen 
and colour plate form a working partner- 
ship. 
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The price of THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER & PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 
having now been raised to Threepence, in 
accerdance with the announcements already 
made to our Subscribers, the following are the 
new 
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The Age of Concealment. 


[he way to write up a photographic exhibition varies with 
the individual. Stodgy persons like myself, when sent by the 
Editor to write up an exhibition of photographs, lead off by 
saying that the thing is a photographic exhibition, and that 
it is located at so-and-so, and under the auspices of so-and-so. 
But one of the London evening papers suggests a better way, 
and I am going to follow it. Here goes: 

I might have been dreaming. I was not, but I might have 
been. I saw a fair plain, rippling with the joy of harvest. 
The white sheaf, the golden sun, the red thresher. In the midst 
of the field a great black car, forth from which projected a 


A EE. 


— ah! 
I saw the interior of а cave. At least it appeared to be а 
cave. Everything within was rough, shaggy. There were 


fantastic shadows. One man was writing, another sleeping, 
another watching at the open portal. What was afoot here ? 
Ask not ! А 

I was in another world. І saw grim, black, bony peaks, 
pinnacles of savage rock, rising out of icy stairs. Precipices 
to right and left. Were they really precipices ? Or had they 
been scooped by the hand of man? Men were in them, all of 
one intent, one purpose, ready. What for ? 

I was again elsewhere. A great shed, extending into infinity 
and beyond. I had a curious sense that the world had become 
a shed. Things— not living surely, for no living things could 
be so much of a pattern—had been drilled into companies, 
regiments, armies—vanishing into perspective. Tubular things, 
pointed things, vicious things. And they were—! 

I was elevated. I was looking down on a world that has 
often looked down on me. It was a world that had gone little. 
The world and all that was therein had toddled back to infancy. 
The buildings were like child's bricks, the fields like a crazy 
quilt. And someone said to me, “ That is " But I 
mustn't. : 

I was on the moon, cratered, pitted, pockmarked, riven, 
scarred. It must have been the moon. Somebody said it was 
Europe. But he was joking. It was the moon. And there I 
end my visions. That is all. 

Oh, I ought to say that they are the Allied War Photographs 
at South Kensington. 1 almost forgot that. 

Such is the vortographic method of writing up a photo- 
graphic show. 


Art is Lopg. Photography Is —— 


At the dinner given at the Savoy to representatives of the 
Allied countries and members of the committee, etc., concerned 
with the exhibition of Allied War Photographs, Colonel John 
Buchan (the Director of Information) in his speech on the value 
of photography for record work related a story in connection 
with Sir John Millais that was new to me, but is well worth 
repeating again. Millais was painting a Jandscape one day. A 

native " approached, and gazed for some time at the artist's 
handiwork. “ Aw—making a picture of oour farm ? ” Pro- 
longed silence. “ Why don’t Уу try photography, mister? ” 
Silence still more prolonged. "'It's heaps quicker." Another 
quarter-hour passes. And then the final shot, ‘‘ And more like 
it when yer finished!” 


Unobtainable. 


A group of men at one society the other evening were making 
diligent copies of some formula which had been written for 
their benefit on the blackboard. Half a dozen pencils were 
jotting down memoranda. The formule included a good many 
substances, but the men set them all down as though they had 
only to reach them from the shelf. There was silver nitrate in 
distilled water, caustic soda, ammonia, concentrated nitric 
acid, tartaric acid, alcohol, and so on. And then they came to 
the last item of all, and with a sigh of disappointment thev not 
only refrained from taking it down, but crossed out all the 
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others, realising that the 
last item was ‘“ g gm 


The Other Extreme. 


The tendency towards less retouching is quite a good thing 
and a thing to be encouraged, but, like everything else, it can 
be carried too far. I saw some capital portrait enlargements 
the other day, the work of а man who showed that he could 
get character into his portraits, and not only were they proudly 
innocent of all retouching of faults in the negative, but the 
prints themselves appeared to have been intentionally left 
dirty or made dirty. A few finely distributed stains on the 
photographic surface, and a few finger marks on the mount 
were evidently thought to contribute to the exquisite finish 
of the result. Apart from that, the mount itself was of coarse 
card, and every extraneous aid to effect had been spurned. In 
the reaction from finicking retouching, we shall become posi- 
tively brutal if we are not careful. 


АЛ Up with the Stars. 


The stars will not be able to keep their secrets much longer. 
The Yerkes telescope has now been outdone by one which 
has been put up in the Far West of Canada by the Canadian 
Government, while as for the Lick, it has been licked again. 
The massive slab of glass in this new instrument is six feet in 
diameter and weighs a couple of tons. The equivalent focal 
length is 108 feet, and it collects twenty-three times as much 
light as the present 15-inch instrument at the Government 
observatory at Ottawa. І understand that the stars are taking 
desperate measures to cope with the emergency. A scheme for 
uniform reduction of lighting is under consideration, and blinds 
are down on the Great Bear at half-past nine. 


The Bad Word. 


When the critics of the Academy want to say anything 
specially insulting they always declare that a given work is 
photographic. It pleases them. The word ‘ photographic ' 
has much the same place in their vocabulary as more blazing 
and indiscreet adjectives have in ours. It has the advantage 
of being four-syllabled, and nobody pauses to think what it 
really means. One critic of the present Academy uses the 
word '' photographic ” twice at least in a short notice, and finally 
goes one better and says that “ some pictures compete with 
the cinema and fail ignominiously." But if future Academies 
give us many portraits like that of Lord Bryce, which is almost 
uncanny in its vividness, and haunts you afterwards, the critics 
wil have to Orpen up new areas of invective. The word 
“© photographic ” will not have sting enough. 


вате Was up 
lump sugar.” 


The Unprivileged Press. 


We read that the Press photographers were '' prohibited 
en bloc from the precincts of St. Paul's " on the occasion of their 
Majesties' recent visit. One wonders whether the '' bloc " in 
question was the classical result of the Dean and Chapter putting 
their heads together. 

The Daily Graphic, by the wav, 
ing as " official myopia.”’ 
tise it. 


describes the whole proceed- 
That is certainly one way to astigma- 


A Pronouncement. 


“How do 
correspondent. 


vou pronounce ‘ Amateur’ ? "—Letter from 


Well, some, in confidence secure, 

Use the long ‘‘ u,” thus, '' Ama-tür," 
While some a ditferent sound prefer, 
The rather Frenchy '' Ama-tér,’ 

And others this way, which is newer, 
Though quite improper, ‘‘ Ama-chewer ' 
I don’t know that I care a straw 
Hlowe'er you lisp it, " Ama-chaw ! "' 
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THE CAT'S ACCOMPLICE, 


By J. HERBERT SAUNDERS. 
The original, a bromide print. was awarded a Prise in lhe Weekly Competition, 
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We have received complaints from several of our 
Colonial and Foreign subscribers that some of their 
copies of THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
TO OUR COLONIAL AND GRAPHER have failed to reach 
FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS. them. The reasons for this will, 
of course, be obvious to them, 
and it may be that others who have not written are also 
short of some issues. Many letters have also failed to 
reach their destination abroad, and we take this oppor- 
tunity of informing our friends that if they will send us 
a postcard informing us of the non-arrival of mails, we 
shall be pleased to replace any missing copies free of 
charge. 
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The attitudes of animals under the influence of emotion 
offer subjects well worthy of photographic study, and 
Mrs. Veley brought forward some 
interesting examples in the course of 
her recent lecture before the Royal 
Photographic Society. She also 
traced the successive stages of zoological photography 
since the time when the misleading and unscientific 
sketch was abandoned in its favour. Natural history 
photography at first relied a good deal upon the taxi- 
dermist, and so far as birds were concerned, upon still 
life in the shape of eggs. Then, becoming more daring, 
photographers essayed the Zoo record, with the bars 
generally pretty obvious. Then came generalised 
pictures of groups of animals, often quite pictorial, 
but not individual enough to have any zoological value. 
The pretty photograph of the domestic animal was also 
taken in hand, and presently something more ambitious 
appeared in the shape of detailed study of the actions 
and adaptations of animals, all of them, however, 
under a certain amount of control, From this stage it 
was but a step to the photography of wild creatures, 
demanding all the instincts of the hunter, as well as 
the photographic eye and hand. Photography is now 
of first-rate importance in zoology. | Members of 
Affiliated Societies will have opportunities of test- 
ing their abilities as animal photographers on Saturday 
week (June gth) at the annual outing, which, as men- 
tioned in last week's “ A. P.," will be to the Zoological 
Gardens, Regent's Park, N.W. The arrangements are in 
the hands of the Hackney Photographic Society. 


ZOOLOGICAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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The chief advantage urged on behalf of the new method 
of silvering glass which Mr. Raymond Crowther. brought 
before the Royal Photographic Society 
the other evening was that caustic 
soda is used in place of caustic potash. 
He adds to the solution a certain quantity 
(depending on the size of the glass and the depth of the 
vessel) of 7.2 per cent. caustic soda solution in distilled 
water, the equivalent, roughly, of the то per cent. 
solution of caustic potash. The reason for the substi- 
tution is that the potash market is controlled by our 
friends the enemy, who possess the largest working source 
of potash in the world. It is probable, however, that 
at the end of the war it will be found that entirely new 
sources of potash salts have been opened up inside the 
Empire, as well as other potash deposits outside the 
Empire, and that the German monopoly, which in the 
past has been due to organisation rather than to the 
exclusive possession of natural resources, will cease. 
The more tangible advantage in Mr. Crowther’s method 
is that while the ordinary solution silvers face down- 
wards in the vessel, this silvers face upwards, which is 
no small gain to the worker. He finds it an advantage, 
by the way, to have the article which is being silvered 
5 or IO deg. warmer than the solutions employed. By 
this expedient the silver is economised, as it attaches 
itself in greater proportion to the article which is being 
silvered than to the containing vessel. In a note next 
week we hope to give the complete formule for the 
process. 


THE POTASH 
MARKET. 


The present month may be said to complete the first 
quarter of a century of colour photography. It was in 
May, 1892, that F. E. Ives 
exhibited at the Royal 
Institution his patented 
method of photographing 
colours by which he produced colour prints; and it 
was just at the same time that Lippmann announced 
his method of photographing the spectrum in its natural 
colours by producing iridescence in the film. А year 
later Lumiére brought out an adaptation cf Ives's 
process, and Joly’s followed in 1897. It is just ten 
years ago that the autochrome plate was exciting 
tremendous interest on its first introduction in this 
country, although it was actually patented in 1904-6. 
No one can move about in the homes of the people 
in these days when everybody is getting accustomed to 
| fresh. occupations and new uniforms 

THE DOMESTIO without feeling what a powerful 
SNAPSHOT. domestic force amateur photography 
is getting to be. Before the war if one 

was shown a portrait of any relative, it was pretty sure 
to be an example of professional skill. But while the 
professional's work is, of course, even more frequent 
than ever, the little amateur snapshots have also multi- 
plied out of all proportion, and although they are not 
usually framed, they are as carefully preserved and as 
eagerly brought forward for inspection as are the studio 
portraits. Moreover, these little snapshots, taken in 
camp or elsewhere, have a certain frecdom and spon- 
taneity which is in harmony with the subject and the 
occasion, and which the professional portrait is apt to 
lose. Amateur photography has certainly established 
itself as one of the great links between separated kindred. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF 
COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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| NE of the commonest of all causes resulting 

in the “ just missed being a success '' class 

is the incurable defect of “ too much,” 

ie. too many figures, too many boats, 
too many sheep, too many cottages—in a word, too many 
points of interest. Do not we all well know the unpleasant 
mental confusion resulting from entering a room and 
being instantly assailed by half a dozen clamouring, 
insistent tongues, all talking about different things ? 
This is a case of too much, or too many. Very much the 
same result comes from the numerous claimants for our 
attention in a picture—silent yet none the less insistent. 

It has been well said that half the art of composition, 
or picture making, comes under the head of omission, 
i.c. ^ the art of leaving out." The conflict of interest 
due to including too many figures is a very common 
cause of failure in hand-camera work in street scenes, 
playing fields, railway stations, and so on. But take 
note that the unsatisfactory effect in most of these too- 
many, too-much failures is mot only a case of quantity 
or number. We may include a tree, for instance, with 
many hundreds of leaves, a building with hundreds of 
stones composing it, or a village street showing a 
dozen cottages, without any unpleasant effect. The 
real root of the trouble is the lack of connection in the 
many points of interest. Half a dozen disconnected 
figures in a scene will have a far worse effect than a 
dozen figures grouped by some common bond or interest. 
Indeed, the scattered half-dozen may be utterly unsatis- 
factory, while the dozen or more afford complete satis- 
faction. So that it is not merely a question of numbers, 

Outdoor Figure Work. 

When more than one figure is included nearly 
always there arises this vital consideration of connection, 
grouping, harmony, unity, without anything suggesting 
rivalry or equality of interest. In street work with a 
camera the worker must be especially alert, not only 
to see exactly where his figures actually are, but also 
must learn to foresee where they will be the next 
moment. А good arrangement may be spoiled by one 
figure stepping forward a single pace. In farmyard and 
field work, games, etc., matters usually are more favour- 
able, because of the frequent common interest or occupa- 
tion of several figures. But in street scenes, generally 
each person is going about his business. Hence, in this 
latter case our aim will be to wait and watch for a 
favourable moment, which often points to a choice of 
few rather than many figures. 

Field Work. 

Though attracting a few hand-camera workers now 
and again, field work has not yet received the attention 
it deserves. All outdoor occupation, not only of the 
farmer but also of many other phases of life, is nearly 
always of the kind of interest that invites more than 
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a momentary glance. Аѕ we use the term 
field camera for one which we carry about 
for outdoor work generally, so we may use 
the term field work for outdoor work in 
which the outdoor idea is prominent, whether it includes 
buildings, cattle, figures or not. 

Where figures are included, one of our constant 
difficulties is preventing the figures posing for the picture. 
Although this is wcll meant, it is indeed exceptional that 
it is pictorially acceptable. А pose is assumed ; a sense of 
pretence is suggested. The thing is unreal, and the picture 
felt to be a sham. The untrained model is very, very 
seldom any good when assuming a pose. Here our course 
is to wait and see—or seize the opportunity when an 
unconsciously assumed arrangement presents itself. 


Magnifiers, Supplementary Lenses, etc., and Stop Values. 


This question is very often asked, What is the F 
value of F so-and-so when I use an additional lens ? 
There is a very simple way of regarding this very 
practical point which is seldom, if ever, mentioned in 
text-books. If we divide the lens or, better still, the 
stop distance from the ground glass or plate when the 
image 15 in focus by the diameter of the stop opening, 
we get the working F number of the stop, no matter 
what the focal length of the lens is. Suppose we have 
a six-inch focus lens, and stop one inch diameter. 
We focus on a distant object. The stop is now six inches 
from the image, i.e. it is working at F/6. Ме next focus 
on an object two feet from the lens; the stop is now 
eight inches from the image. This same one-inch stop 
is now working at F/8. But perhaps our camera is 
of the fixed-focus type, and we use a magnifier or 
supplementary in order to deal with a near object. 
The fixed-focus six-inch lens and one-inch stop is still 
working at F/6, no matter what additional lenses are 
in use. The same principle applies if we use a concave 
ог negative lens close up to the ordinary camera lens to 
lengthen its focal-length for dealing with distant objects 
on an enlarged scale and extended camera, i.e. the stop 
to image distance divided by diameter of stop gives the 
practical, working F number of the stop. 

In many branches of work the power of the short- 
focus lens of focussing sharply near and distant objects 
at the same time with a large aperture is of great help, 
but in others, say portraiture, this is not desirable, 
especially when a near view-point be chosen, which 
is the beginner’s way, as exaggerated perspective will 
be present in the picture, which is very unpleasant, 
due to the subject being too close to the camera. To 
overcome this difficulty is quite an easy matter. The 
camera should be kept well away from the subject, 
the image of the latter occupying quite a small part 
of the negative, and this portion may, be subsequently 
enlarged with entire absence of exaggerated perspective. 
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THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER IN 
MESOPOTAMIA. 


By ERNEST T. WILLIAMS. 
Special to " The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.” 


HILE on active service, as a rule there are not many 

facilities for photography суеп when it is permitted ; 
this reason, among others, accounted for my leaving my camera 
behind when I left England to come out herc. There were a 
good many amateurs and two professionals among the unit 
with which I came, but only two, and those amateurs, were 
optimistic enough to bring their cameras. Imagine our chagrin 
when on arriving in this country we found no ban on pictorial 
work, but plenty of scope for it. We were stationed near 
Basra, and a raid was soon made on the two photographic 
shops which we discovered were there ; but we were doomed 
to disappointment, as all the material of any use had already 
been bagged. Shortly afterwards, however, the official photo- 
graphers to the force, Messrs. Victor Bros., of Bombay, opened 
a business with a large stock of Kodaks, ranging from the 
five-shilling Brownie to the larger size ones with anastigmatic 
lenses ; but they did not have any of them on their hands for 
long—even those who had never before taken any interest in 


A Well at Zobeir. 
picture making were very soon trying to overcome the ten- 


dencies of a roll-film to curl. The demand for material very 
soon began to exceed the supply. Printing paper presents 
the worst difficulty ; some of the native shopkeepers have 
branched out in this direction, and they are often able to supply 
paper of some sort when it is unobtainable at Victor's. These 
natives, unfortunately, are not very modest in their charges. 
Only the other day I had to pay two rupees (two shillings and 
eightpence) for a shilling packet of postcards. One advantage 
in the high demand is that stale paper is a rarity. The climate 
here is not, except in the winter months, very favouiable to 
photography ; even now, in April, the temperature goes over 
90 deg. Fahr. in the shade, and to be on the safc sidc, developing, 
etc., must be done late at night or early morning. Films once 
put in the camera very soon begin to deteriorate, and if left 
fourteen days before development would be quite spoiled ; 
fortunately there is not often the necessity to keep them for 
this period. Although perhaps this country is not an ideal 
one for a health resort, its picturesque qualities will, I think, 
be admitted by anyone who has visited here ; its peoples, creeks, 
and date gardens all combine to this спа. The Arab is always 
delighted to “ stand," but with the women it is a very different 
matter. The higher class of Arab women are seldom seen in 
public, and then they are usually completely covered with а 
black cloak. The lower class can sometimes be managed with 
the aid of a little ‘ backsheesh." Occasions sometimes arise 
when to show а camera is rather a risky procedure, аз the 
following will show. A friend of mine set off to get some pic- 
tures of a procession during a religious festival ; these he got 
from an unobserved position, but enthusiasm overruled caution 
when he advanced to a better standpoint, and it was not long 
before а large brick, passing within a very narrow margin of 
his head, convinced him that he was de (кор; luckily he 
got clear uninjured. 

Whatever else this campaign has done for England, it cer- 
tainly has increased the ranks of its amateur photographers. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


SHUTTER.— As 
question which is the better is often asked, it may be convenient 
to summarise their pros and cons so that the reader may make 


FOCAL-PLANE versus BETWEEN-LENS the 


his own selection. It will be convenient to refer to the first 
by letter F and the latter by L. 

(1) With F the whole of the light passing through the lens 
impinges on the plate immediately the exposure commences, 
while with L sume time is occupied by the opening and closing 
of the shutter, so that the full opening of the lens 15 only acting 
for a part of the exposure time. 

(2) The speed or brevity of the exposure can be more easily 
made of very short duration in F by reducing the width of the 
slit and increasing the speed of the blind movement. 

(3) In F the exposure is made by the slit of the blind passing 
in front of successive parts of the plate in successive spaces of 
time. Therefore distortion of the image of a serious kind 
may arise. For instance, one can imagine the image of a 
cricket ball, moving along the plate at the same rate, in 
the same direction and coincident with the narrow slit of the 
blind, resulting in an elongated streak. A circular wheel may 
be shown as a bent or elongated ellipse. ECT. 

* * * * * 

SMOKING IN THE DARK-ROOM.— No doubt the best advice on 
the subject of smoking in the dark-room is * don't." Particles 
of ash are liable to find their way on to prints and plates that 
are drying, and so lead to unpleasant consequences. However, 
there are many workers who, like the writer, find consolation 
in the weed, and аге not completely happy without a briar by 
way of companion. My own experience is that cigars are the 
safest dark-room smokes, owing to the coherent nature of the 
ash, and there is really no harm in lighting up as soon as the 
red light is extinguished. Ash is almost sure to be blown out 
of a pipe after it has been alight for a little while, especially 
if a fine tobacco is smoked. Incidentally, refrain from "' light- 
ing up " (pipe, cigar, or cigarette) while a plate or sheet of 
bromide paper is in the devcloping dish or otherwise exposed. 

» 2 " " " H. J. R. 


A NOTE ON PRINTING FRAMES.— That good contact between 
the negative and the printing paper is essential if the finest 
prints are to be obtained is a point too often lost sight of by 
the majority of workers at the present time. The old-time 
worker gave as much care to the “ pads ”' for the back of the 
printing frame as he did to the condition of the frame itself ; 
but to-day very few photographers trouble about them, and 
the back of the printing frame itself is allowed to rest directly 
upon the back of the sensitive printing paper. The main 
purpose of the pad, of course, is to keep out damp, and for 
this reason they are still used in platinotype printing; but 
besides this, which even with the other processes is still most 
important, perfect contact with the negative 15 assured, and 
this is of especial importance when much used printing frames 
are employed, when it will be most likely found that the back 
springs have lost much of their original power. Гог ordinary 
purposes the card packings enclosed in the packets of printing 
paper will be found quite good enough if a shect of plain blotting 
paper is placed between them and the back of the printing 
paper, or, failing these, two or three sheets of blotting paper 
the same size as thc frame may be emploved, and so serve а 
double purpose, viz., the exclusion of damp and ensuring per- 
fect contact between printing paper and the negative. Only 
recently we heard an amateur complaining of the poor defini- 
tion of his prints, though the negatives were perfectly sharp. 
This was eventually traced to the use of a printing frame with 
worn springs. Two or three sheets of blotting paper were 
inserted as indicated above, and the trouble vanished. The 
foregoing are points frequently overlooked, and may be taken as 
examples of things little in themselves that are well worth 
attention. К. M. OF. 
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Special to ‘‘ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.” 


SING, as I do, almost exclusively, cut films апа Premo 

pack films in 74 in. by 5 in. and 5 in. by 4 in. sizes, I find 

the following method of development at once simple, cleanly, 

effective, and economical, and with it I get a better average of 
good results than by any other means. 

The apparatus costs practically nothing, and most amateur 
photographers will have the necessary materials for its turn-out 
at hand. I will describe and illustrate my own equipment, 
which photographers who decide to try the method will doubt- 
less modify according to the materials they find themselves 
possessed of. 

From the cardboard tube, containing originally twelve sheets 
of P.O.P. paper, and which has an internal diameter of 2} in., 
I cut off a 9 in. length ; one of the caps of the same tube is 
glued and nailed in three places to a base of thin, hard wood 
4 in. square, which may or may not be rebated to receive it, 
though a rebate makes a firmer job. The cut length of tube 
is then glued into the cap, and two strands of copper or other 
malleable wire tightly twisted round the latter securely fastens 
it to the tube. 

This forms the developing tank, and is made waterproof 
and tight by pouring into and out of it a tin of Aspinall's or 
other bath enamel, thus thoroughly coating the inside ; repeat- 
ing this operation three times, and allowing each coating to 
dry and harden before proceeding to the next coat; two or 
three coats of the same enamel outside complete the tank, 
and any canister top at hand makes it sufficiently light-tight. 
A label containing the developing formula and time of develop- 
ment at different temperatures is then posted 
on and varnished over (A). 

A plain glass Argand chimney 8 in. by 1j in. 
internal diameter forms the carrier for either 
7j in. or 5 in. films, which are bent round into 
cylinder shape for insertion therein, and when 
in place spring into contact with the glass chimncy ; 
the insensitive side of the film is, of course, in 
actual contact with the glass (В). 

I find a pyro-soda developer the most satis- 
factory, and rodinal and azol also give good 


results. My stock solutions are made up as 
follow :— 

Solution A (10 per cent. Pyro). 
Pyrogallic acid ................ I OZ. 
Metabisulphite of soda ........ j oz 
Water 10> «iid ere Rape IO OZ 

This keeps indefinitely. 

Solution B (20 per cent. Soda). 
Carbonate of soda ............ 4 OZ, 
Sulphite of soda .............. 4 OZ. 
Water tO агажан анаан 20 02 


Keeps well for two to three months. 

A normal dish developer from the above would be 20 minims 
Solution А and тоо minims of Solution B per ounce of water 
used ; but I dilute to one-third strength as follows, taking for 
а 5 by 4 in. film— 


Solution A. owe we REOS жа I dram 23 minims. 
Solution B .................... 7 drams. 
Water tOr rinier икн ee eee See 124 02 


For 74 in. films I double the above, and the card tank as above 
described just holds the 25 ounces comfortably. 

The solution being made up is poured into the tank, the tem- 
perature taken, and the film, inserted in the glass cylinder, 
is lowered into the developer, lilting it once or twice to free 
the film of any adherent air bubbles, the lid is placed on, and 
no further attention is required until the proper time for 
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By ARTHUR FURLEY. 


development has elapsed, which my experience gives as 
follows :— 

Developer temperature 
For Premo pack films  ........ 
For Barmet ex.-rapid ortho. films 


ursi 50 55 60 65 70 degs. Fahr. 
33 27 22 18 15 minutes. 
27 22 19 15 12 minutes. 
As so small a surface of the developer is exposed to the air, 
there is much less oxidisation than in dish development, and 
I find that one lot of developer will, without loss of power, develop 
four films without any stain or degradation. 

Provided а light-tight cover, such as a large canister, is avail- 
able, the 121 oz. of developer for 5 in. films is easily contained 
in an ordinary 10 oz. graduate, in which case a 6 in. glass cylinder 
as carrier is all that is required, and the card tank is dispensed 
with. The glass cylinder enables the film to be examined 
during progress of development, should this be desired. 

Development finished, the cylinder is taken from the tank, 
plunged several times into a jug of clean water to thoroughly 
rinse the developer from the film, and is then placed in another 
similar tank (E) containing hypo, and left till fixation is com- 
plete; or should the cylinder be required for further immediate use 
the film is removed therefrom and placed in the fixing dish. 

Roll-films may be developed by this method, in which case 
the spool is cut into its separate exposures, and the films are 
attached to the outside of the glass or card cylinder carrier by 
means of rubber bands at top and bottom (D). 

By the above method the films are handled and exposed, 
even to the red light, toa minimum degree ; and, given anything 
like a correct exposure, clean and sparkling negatives result. 


The complete outfit is illustrated as follows : — 

(A) The card developing tank, on which is pasted a label 
containing the formule for the two sizes of films I use, and 
times for development at different temperatures. 

(B) Glass cylinder containing 7} by 5 in. film negative, which 
is shown slightly projecting. 

(C) то oz. graduate, containing a short enamelled card 
cylinder, with 5 by 4 in. film negative slightly projecting. 

(D) Roll-film attached to cylinder by rubber bands. 

(E) Another card tank, labelled “ Hypo," and used exclusively 
for fixing. 

The film on which the above negative is made was taken 
from a Premo pack, which has travelled twice through the 
tropics without any special protection. The pack carries 
instructions to develop before January 1, 1912 (considerably more 
than five years ago). 
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F the reader has not thought of the 

matter before, he probably will be 
surprised to find on careful consideration 
how many of his ideas, and consequently 
words, depend on the root factor of com 
parison. '' All things go by comparison '' 
is a familiar phrase which is more com- 
prehensive than some of us may ade 
quately realise. How many of the words 
in frequent use in connection with 
picture making, for instance, are com- 
parisons or contrasts for example, 
light and dark, horizontal and vertical, 
straight and curved, flat or graded, 
simple or complex, sharp or fuzzy, and 
SO On. 

Properly we can only compare things 
which differ in degree only, not in kind. 
We cannot usefully compare the scent 
of the rose with the hum of a bee, 


A.—PoRi1RAIT STUDY. 


with the same class of subject. 


By S. W Linney. 
From tke Weekiy Competition, 


B.—READING. 


May 2S, 1917. 


Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 
Weekiy Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing 
Prints from either the Beginners’ Competition or the Advanced Workers’ 
Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be dealt with here. 


Dy S. W. Linney. 


From the Weekly Competition. 


although we are told that a certain 
person born blind said he saw in 
his mind's eye that scarlet was like 
the sound of a trumpet. 

Education is very largely a 
matter of comparing and noting 
differences. Comparison is thus 
an important factor in study. 

This word ‘study " brings us 
in mind back again to the starting 
point of this brief mental ramble, 
viz., the two portrait examples 
which by their author are called 
studies. In connection with pic- 
torial work a study is a more or 
less finished portion of a larger 
work, e.g. one figure in a group, 
a tree branch, a cloud, etc., while 
a sketch is a general unfinished 
suggestion of the whole work. It 
is just as well to keep thesc 
differences in mind, as both the 
words study and sketch are at 
times used by photographers in a 
very vague or careless way, and 
from time to time one sees some- 
thing photographic entitled a 
study which suggests that little 
real study has been devoted to 
it, but rather gives the idea 
that the author was otherwise at 
a loss what to call it. 

'The two accompanying examples 
from the same author are sufh- 
ciently similar and yet dissimilar 
to айога us some useful hints so 
that we may profitably study 
them. 

First we note that example A 
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has the longer side vertical, and B has 
this side horizontal. The more upright 
position of the figure in А quite justifies 
this choice, while in B the slightly bent 
forward figure in turn gives us the hint 
some positions seem to suggest definitely 
one or other of these two arrangements, 
while other positions lend themselves to 
both ways of the plate. Fig. A thus 
suggests the upright way only, while 
the position in H offers us a choice of 
treatment. 

In both these pictures we get decided 
indications of the (more or less) profile 
position with a face-fronting light, i.e. 
a side light falling on the front of the 
face. But note the difference. In 
example А the strength of this light (in 
the print before us) is such that grada- 
tion at the light end of the scale of tones 
is practically absent. In print B we 
see how the preservation of these grada- 
tions in the face gives us a vastly superior 
effect of modelling. In this connection 
we may notice another point of import- 
ance. In the case of fig. А we see, 
on passing from the lightest part of the 
face, on the forehead and brow, for 
instance, to the side of the face in|shade, 
that the transition is markedlv sudden, 
while in B this is not so observable, 
although in the latter case the shade 
and shadow are deeper. In both examples 
the reader is sure to have noticed already 
that the dominant note of light is outside 
the figure. 

In A it is the mass of light on the 
table; in B we have not only the open 
book, but a patch of curtain. 
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"RAT TO LIVR.'" 
(A SCENE iN AN INDIAN VILLAGE.) 


By 
Major A. E. JEWETT. 
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ELEONORA. | „ү By Morcan Hetsxett (Italy). 
The original, a toned bromide print (84 x 133), was awarded a Prise in the Weekly Competition, and is on view in the exhibition of Prize Pictures 
now open at the А. Р. Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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TRUMPS. 


Py 
А. E. MARLEY. 


The original, a Seltona prini 
(72 х б), was awarded a Prise 
in the Weekly Competition, 
and is on view in the exhibition 
of Prize Pictures now open 
at the A. P. Little Gallery, 
52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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LLYN OGWEN. 


By 


J. B. Portway, SEN. 


The original of this 


picture was exhibited 


al the London Salon 


of Photography. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


** The A. P.” the Connecting Link. 

I am going to give an example of what I mean 
by connecting page 297 in the issue of THE A. Р. 
for May 7 with an explanation that Mr. R. Bodkin 
gave the members of the South London Photo- 
graphic Society of his methods of producing similar 


Leleester Permits. 

The Leicester Photographic Society write that 
the meinbers of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society have joined them for all their summer 
excursions, and the opening event, held a week 
ago, has been a splendid success. A party of about 
thirty journeyed to Swithland Woods under the 
smile of a beautiful fine afternoon. The weather 
was generally all that could be desired, with per- 
haps occasional lapses into flat lighting. Many 
plates were exposed, Almost with a reckless disre- 
gard of the rising cost. After tea the party spent a 
pleasant evening hour in visiting the lovely grounds 
and premises ot the Swithland Convalescent Home. 
‘the society, as I indicated a week or two back, 
had no trouble whatever to get permits. Simply 
wrote very nicely to the military authority, and a 
permit for all excursions was sent next post.  Leices- 
ter ask me to express their hope that other societies 
have been as fortunate. If they can be of any 
assistance to others they will only be too glad to 
help, if thc secretary is written to at 8o. Harrow 
Road. Leicester. In the meantime, I am referring, 
in this page, to every society who meet with ap- 
proving success from the military authorities, and 
if any society run against a difficulty I hope they 
will use the reports to strengthen their application 
{ог a removal of any restriction or disability. Some 
supervision is necessary, but let it be intelligently 
applied, and not arbitrarily interpreted. 


Ilford Shows Common Sense. 

From Ilford I have equally good news of the 
same common-sense view. ‘he society of this 
important London suburb have just issued their 
summer syllabus of excursions, and the sanction 
of the military and police authorities has been 
obtained for the outings. Members need not 
apply individually for permits, except in the case 
of work in Epping Forest. A permit for this place 
is, however, easily obtained on application to the 
Town Clerk, Guildhall, London. A stamped enve- 
lope should be enclosed for reply. It will be seen 
this is a private enclosure, and the military do not 
interfere. Special permission has also been granted 
to the Ilford members by the Rev. J. H. Mitchell 
for visits to Loxford Hall, Great Warley, and Dag- 
enham Park, and it is hoped appreciation will be 
shown in the good musters these outings should 
draw. Rare opportunities will be present for 
work of an unusual character, with the advantage 
of also being of pictorial interest, thus affording 
members material for the forthcoming autumn 
exhibition they have in prospect. 


Glasgow City Federation. 

The Glasgow and District Photographic Union, 
a federation of the societies in and about that 
city, have just held their annual meeting in 
the rooms of the St. Rollox Society. The secre- 
tary's and treasurer's reports were read, adopted, 
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and favourably commented upon. They showed 
a balance financially on the right side, and post- 
poned their exhibition to see if cvents would brighten 
ир and more interest be taken in photography. 1 
hope our friends at Glasgow have caretully read 
the recent notes on “ Interest ”' that have appeared 
in this page. Do they expect things to brighten 
up by putting up the shutters? It nas often been 
said we never realise the full value of an ordinary 
common article of utility until we some day wake 
up and find we cannot get it. Never was this 
more true than when applied to society exhibitions. 
For a couple of years or so most of us damped 
down the exhibitions,and we at the same time damped 
down the society interest. It is only the scciety 
who retained it who has not lcst that sense of 
interest, and many societies are now tully realising 
the necessity of its return. Ask Leicester’s opinion 
on this point. 


Don't Wait—Create Interest. 

There are, I believe, eight societies in this federa” 
tion, viz, Barrhead, Shettlestcn, St. Gecrge's, 
Eastern, St. Rollox, Cowlairs, Partick, and Dennis- 
toun Camera Clubs, and surely my Glasgow frieuds 
won't have me believe it an impossibility to arrange 
a good show of pictures from eight such organisa- 
tions as thesc. Why it only means ten or a dozen 
pictures to each society, one apiece from ten or a 
dozen members in each society. Remember, things 
will not brighten up unless you, as officials, brighten 
them up. Then you say you will wait until more 
interest is taken in photography. For the very 
reason [ have indicated in the previous paragraph 
more interest is being taken than ever before, and 
the very restrictions have done societies good. 
Further, I believe, if societies will onlv realise their 
potential importance and adapt themselves to the 
changed conditions, there is a much greater period 
of progress before them, but it will not be done by 
walting to see if events brighten up. You must 
brighten them. I am sure my Scottish friends will 
appreciate the criticism in the spirit it is given. 


Where you Learn Tips. 

The value of association with a society was 
amplified in a certain organisation recently when 
a member asked a simple question at one of their 
meetings, ‘‘ Have you ever tried drying a print 
by soaking it in methylated sp and setting 
light to it? ” Some had heard of it and some had 
not; it was forthwith tried with complete success, 
the print being bone dry and apparently uninjured. 
The next question naturally was, '* Will it answer 
with plates? " This also was tried with equally 
satisfactory results. Unearthing bits of home-made 
apparatus, the suggestion for subjects, and the 
little points of interest that come out on these 
** question nights " are indeed worth all the trouble 
one goes to to ensure membership with a progres- 
sive society. 


pictures. After showing some exainples he pro- 
ceeded to arrange and photograph a subject which 
he gave the title of " Very Grand Opera." It 
consisted of two grotesque china birds, their 
mouths very wide open, with a little woolly-haired 
dcll in front as a conductor, baton in hand. 
'The illuminant was an acetylene cycle lamp placed 
beneath to give the effect of footlights. Exposure 
on an anti-screen plate at F;8 was four minutes 
with light below and half a minute each side at 
the top. To give further details of arrangements 
it will be necessary to describe a piece of Mr. Bodkin’s 
home-made apparatus. 


Table-top Photography. 

On a baseboard a sliding box is fitted, on which 
usually rests the enlarger ; at the other end is 
fixed by means of a thumbscrew an upright piece 
of wood, to which is attached the enlarging "" easel,"' 
which latter consists of a whole-plate printing frame 
with a one-piece back. This back is fixed with 
strong hinges to the bottom of the printing frame, 
and is provided with a thumbscrew, by means ot 
which it can be affixed to the upright strut in any 
position. When open, the frame lets down into a 
horizontal position, the bromide paper is inserted 
face downwards, the frame closed, and locked by 
a turn button. It is easy to see how useful this 
is for other purposes. For use in his demonstra- 
tion the frame was let down and a piece of plate 
glass rested on it, forming a small table for the 
objects to be photographed, and it was a simple 
matter to arrange the light below and slightly in 
front of this. A piece ot black velvet served as a 
background, and the camera temporarily occupied 
the position of the enlarger. 


A Negative Backing Tip. 

After exposure the negative was developed, 
dried in methylated spirit, and an enlargement 
made from it, the result being a print which very 
ably demonstrated the possibilities of interesting 
subjects in the direction indicated. Mr. Bodkin 
advised the regular use of backed plates, and gave 
a formula taken from Tuer A. P. which he had 
found very satisfactory, i.c. soak some gum arabic ` 
in water till it absorbs as much as it will, then put 
it in a deep saucepan and melt (in the same way 
as glue), stir in as much lampblack as it will take 
until quite stiff ; store in a tin such as a blacking 
tin, and apply with a sponge or brush. This busy 
London society is finding much to encourage the 
council in its work, and the secretary tells me all 
things are going well and new members аге joining. 


Sunday Rambles in and Around London.—Mr. A. H. Blake, 
M.A., has just arranged a new series of rambles, including visits 
to Hampton Court and St. James's. Particulars can be obtained 
from the hon. secretary, Miss E. M. Gribble, Brabazon House, 
Moreton Street, S.W.1. a 

" Suecess with the Hand Camera.’’—Under this title the 
latest issue of the Photo-Miniature deals іп a practical 
manner with some of the points essential to success in hand- 
camera work. The various types of view-finders are con- 
sidered, and hints on focussing, use of stops, exposure, etc., 
are given. Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., 88-59, High Holborn, 
London, W.C.r, are the British agents for the handbook, the 
price of which is Is. 

The Invention of Celluloid.—1n reference to a recent mention 
in THE A. P. Causerie of the invention of celluloid, Mr. Wright 
Wilson, J.P., F.R.S., etc., of Birmingham, sends us a letter in 
which he states that ‘‘ Alexander Parkes, a chemist of Birming- 
ham, the inventor of the seamless tube, etc., was the inventor 
of celluloid, which was then known as * Parkessine.’ He gave 
me a specimen of it in liquid fcrm over sixty years ago. Hyatt 
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did not invent it: he only borrowed my friend's brains. It 
was in the days when patents (where possible) were taken up 
by Americans and utilised for their own ends under other names. 
Poor Parkes died without his invention being taken up by our 
Government; indeed, every patent he had ferreted out left 
him the poorer. Photography is his debtor everywhere that 
it is practised.” 


The Photomicrographie Society.—4A crowded annual general 
meeting at King's College Bacteriological Laboratories, Chandos 
Street, W.C., on Wednesday, May 9, brought the sixth session 
of the Photomicrographic Society to а close. During the 
session thirty new members have joined the society, a larger 
number than in any previous session, and the accounts showed 
a satisfactory increase in the balance in hand. М. A. Ainslie, 
R.N., F.R.A.S., was elected as president for the 1917-18 session 
in succession to F. Martin Duncan, F.R.M.S., F.R.P.5. During 
the evening the lantern slides entered for the yearly competi- 
tion for the Barnard medal were exhibited, and the medal 
presented to Dr. D. J. Reid. A number of interesting examples 
of photomicrographic work were also shown by various members, 
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MAKING А CAMERA TRIPOD. 


HE tripod described below, if pro- 

perly made, will give excellent 
service and can be taken when touring, 
as it is very light in weight. The necessary 
materials will consist of six pieces of ash 
2 ft. long by 4 in. square, for the legs ; 
one piece 2] in. square by } in. thick, 
for the top; sundry pieces of 1-32nd in. 
sheet brass, some } in. screws, and one 
screw for attaching the camera. The 
latter can be purchased from a dealer in 
photographic goods for a few pence. 
Plain deal, free from knots, can be used, 
but does not make such a firm article. 
Smooth the wood down with sandpaper, 
and then out of the sheet brass cut six 
pieces 2} in. long, j in. wide, and bend 
around the wood at the dotted lines in the 
illustration. Drill two small holes in 
each end for the fixing screws. 

When this is done and all rough edges 
smoothed off, they may be put aside and 
the hinges taken in hand. 

For these cut three strips of brass, 
I$ by 4 in., and bend at half inch from 
each end. Drill two holes in the centre 
and smooth up all edges. 

Now take the square piece of wood, and 
after sandpapering carefully, bore a hole 
in the centre to take the fixing screw of 
the camera. 

Now the parts can be put together. 
Screw one of the long clips on each of the 
lengths of wood about 1 in. from one end, 
taking care that there is sufficient space 


for the other half of the leg to slide up 
and down inside the clip with pressure. 

They must not be too slack or the weight 
of the camera will make them collapse. 
When this has been done the hinges may 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE A. Р. anv Р. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


be fixed to the top piece ready to receive 
the legs. 

These must be screwed on in the 
position shown in the illustration. The 
legs are fastened by а small screw in each 
side, one of which has a small piece of 
brass soldered into the slot to enable it 
to be tightened with a twist of the fingers. 

The bottom ends of the legs should be 
rounded off, and a headless nail driven 
in to give them а grip of the ground. 
Stain the legs, and stain and varnish the 
top, and give the brasswork a coat of 
lacquer. 

It is not advisable to varnish the legs, 
as the varnish would get scratched off 
when the clips are slid up and down. 

To keep the legs together when closed, 
fix a small strap on one of them large 
enough to encircle all three. 

Our little tripod is now finished, and if 
these instructions have been carefully 
carried out it should be а strong and 
serviceable article. V. M. 


مدال مس 
ECONOMY IN FILMS.‏ 


O those using a roll-film camera, a 
great economy can be effected bv 
fitting a mask inside the camera. (No. I 
Brownie is the one to which this idea is 
applied, although it can be fitted to most 
roll-film cameras.) 
First take the film carrier out of the 
camera, and then cut a piece of card- 
board to fit the inside of the carrier, and 


cancan screw 
v 


cut a hole out of it centrally (fig. 1). 
Blacken it all over with Indian ink, or 
dead black would perhaps be better, and 
put six spots of seccotine on it (fig. 1), and 
fix it in the carrier, as shown in fig. 2. 
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The picture taken with this mask in 
will measure 2} in. by I} in., and out of 
a six-exposure roll-film you can get 
eight exposures. 

There are two methods of unrolling 
the film so as to get the eight exposures. 

I will first describe the simplest. 
Place the film in the camera in the usual 
way. Now unrol it until the hand 
which is printed on the film wrapper 
can be seen. Next turn the key one 
complete revolution, and the camera is 
ready to take the first photograph. To 
take the next one, turn the key another 
complete revolution and it is ready to 
take the second photograph. The rest 
can now be taken in the same way. The 
photographs will be as shown in fig. 3. 


The second method involves a little 
more trouble. The spaces between the 
photographs, in this case, are equal. 


Draw on a piece of stiff paper four circles 


(hg. 4). Cut out the smallest one, and 
cut round the largest. Next procure a 
complete film 
wrapper, and 


mark it as 
shown in fig. 
5. Place the 
wrapper in the 
camera as you 
would if there 
were a film in 
it. Mark one 
wing of the 
key. Unroll 
the wrapper until No. 1 of the numbers 
you printed on can be seen. Mark 
the circle of paper (fig. 4), over which 
comes the marked side of the key. 
Unrol the wrapper again until No. 2 
appears, and mark the circle of paper 
again, and finish the rest in like manner. 
Having done this, take the wrapper out, 
and place a film in the camera. Unrol 
it until the hand appears, and turn the 
key one complete revolution. Now 
twist the disc of paper until the figure т 
on it comes under the marked side .of 
the key. The first photograph can now 
be taken, and to take the second just 
turn the key till the marked side of it 


comes over the figure 2 on the paper, taking 
care it does not twist round, and so on. 

Besides being economical, an oblong 
photograph is better in many ways than 
а square one. А. Jo Wo 
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WIDE AND NARROW ANGLE LENSES. II. 


AST week we left the 
reader to study the 
three illustrations of the 
same subject taken 
from three different 
points of view and 
with three different 
lenses, viz, a wide 
angle, a medium 
angle, and a narrow 
angle respectivelv ; 
and we saw that 
the most pleasing result was that 
obtained by the narrow-angle lens. 
Now let us turn to a case where a 
wide-angle lens makes a better picture 
than can be got with the mid-angle. 
Fig. 4 was taken with what we have 
called the "standard " lens, i.e. the 
six-inch lens on a 5 by 4 plate. It is 
rather unsatisfactory because of the 
long, straight. ugly passage way. But 
a nearer view-point would avoid 
much of this, especially the wall on 
the right, and would replace very 
uglv and uninteresting near objects 
by the gateway with its iron arch 
supporting the lamp. And if this iron 
arch and lamp does not possess anv 
very striking interest, either of history, 
design or antiquarian valuc, it does 


Fig. 4. 


give to some extent what is alwavs 
rather pleasant in a photograph—a 
vista effect, scmething seen through 
something of an arch form. Naturally 


Fig. 5. 


the nearer point of view required to 
make this arch and gateway a '' fore- 
ground " object would demand the 
use of a wider-angled lens if the church 
is to be included, for 1f we try to pet 
a picture from the nearer standpoint 
with the same lens, i.e. the lens of 
six inches focal length, our result will 
exclude some of what we require, as 
mav be seen from fig. 5. But by 
using a wide-angle lens of 4] in. 
focal length we can include all we 
require, and from the same point of 
view, as тау be seen by comparing 
the perspective, fig. 5 being identical 
with the central portion of fig. 6, but 
of course on a larger scale. Thus we 
have two verv similar subjects, for 
one of which the long-focus lens is 
most suitable, and for the other the 
short focus, figs. I, 2, and 3 showing 
the one (see last week's '' Notes for 
Novices "), and figs. 4, 5, and б, on 
this page, showing the other. 

l.et us point out how these two sets 
of illustrations demonstrate that no 


hard and fast rule can be laid down, 
and that even the usually accepted 
maxim, “Use the greatest focal 
length possible,” is not of universal 
application. Last week’s illustrations 
showed the advantage of the narrow- 
angle or long-focus lens, just as clearly 
as figs. 4, 5, and 6 show the advantage 
of the wide angle. Possibly the best 
and soundest piece of advice one can 
give 15 this: First choose the proper 
point of view, so that a pleasing 
“relation of parts” is obtained, 
satisfactory composition, and so on, 
and then use a lens which will fill 
the plate with the required subject 
in at least one direction. (Scmetimes 
a narrow subject will be twice as 
high as it is broad. If working on 
5 bv 4, the aim will be to get the 
height to occupy the five inches, and 
of course the print will subsequently 
be trimmed to a trifle less than 5 in. 
by 2{ in) То carry out this advice 
on all cccasions would mean a large 
battery of lenses, possibly a dozen 
for any one camera, but actually a 
certain degree of latitude is pcer- 
missible. That is, one mav often find 
a rather closer approach, or à some- 
what more distant viewpoint makes 
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slight difference to the composition 
in the case of landscape subjects. 
With some architectural subjects the 
change of perspective due to a slightly 
different point of view is immaterial. 
In other cases, as we have seen, 
there is only one right viewpoint, and 
the picture must be taken from that 
point. If owing to the lens being of 
rather too short a focal length the 
subject does not fill the plate, then 


o — 
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trimming down of the print must be 
resorted to. 

Figs. 7 and 8 show a subject which 
is more landscape than architecture, 
though it certainly does include build- 
ings. Itserves to illustrate a case where 
a closer approach was impossible 
owing to the water between the camera 
and the subject. Fig. 7 was clearly 
taken with the shorter focus lens, 
that of 41 inches, while fig. 8 was taken 
with the nine inch. Thus it will be 
found that any given distance shown 
on fig. 8 will be à shade more than 
twice as great as on fig. 7. But in 
this case the novice should notice 
that the perspective is identical, the 
two photographs being taken from the 
same point of view. Of course, fig. 7 
includes more than fig. 8, but if the 
reproduction is masked down by two 
L-shaped pieces of card or paper, 
it will be quite clear that the centre 
bit is identical with fig. 8, but of 
approximately half the size, i.e. half 
the linear dimensions, or half the 
scale. 


“THE А. P. AND P. N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 


materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the 
for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of p 


addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. 


points considered when awarding this prize. 


Each entry must be the Competitor's own work throughout. 


As we have already said, this . 
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central portion might,be enlarged and 
would then give the desired result, 
the advantage of the long-focus lens 
in this case being that we cam fill the 
plate with the picture and not feel 
that we are taking a 2} by 2 in. 
picture in the middle of a 5 by 4 
plate. And, of course, some workers 
have no enlarging apparatus, and 
wish to print by contact, and still 
get the full size of picture. 


ГНЕ WEEKLY COMPETITION. 
A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ worth of 
aper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth ot materials, are offered ev 


uction, the only qualification being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In 
Suitabilitv, taste. and carc in mounting are the chief 


ery week 


For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings' worth 
of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in THE А. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


affixed to its back and properlv filled in. 


Each print must have one of the coupons published in this issue of “Тһе A. P." 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THe А. P. AND P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, accompanied with a written 
criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in THE A. P., without fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions 


for criticism purposes. 


their prizes. The 


e Editor's 


rizes must be selected through the 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to A. 
Robson, Clare House, West Dyke, Redcar. (Title of print, 
“The Only Child.") Technical data: Plate, Wellington 
S.R.; exposure, 5 sec. ; stop, F/6.5; time of day, 12.30, April ; 
developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, enlarged on Lilywhite 
smooth ordinary. 

The Second Prize is awarded to J. H. Saunders, 2, Roger 
Place, Skinner Lane, Leeds. (Title of print, "A Country 
Girl." Technical data: Eastman film; exposure, 1-20#һ 
sec.; stop, F/16; printing process, bromide enlargement. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to G. C. Cassidy, 114, Summer- 
field Street, Dalmarnock, Glasgow. (Title of print, ' On the 
Lonely Hillside.") Technical data: Plate, N.F.; exposure, 
I-Ioth sec. ; lens, Ross; stop, F/6.3; time of day, 7.30 p.m., 
July ; developer, rodinal; printing process, bromide enlarge- 
ment. 

The Mounting Prize is awarded to W. Bulloch, Clun House, 
Surrey Street, Strand, W.C. (Title of print, '" The Woman 
with the Pail”) Technical data: Bromide enlargement 
(exposed through chiffon). 


Hon. Mention. 

E. Wragg, Sheffield ; Е. N. Miller, King's Cross; J. L. Wood, 
Woodbridge (2); J. Purland, Manchester; Miss E. Ambler, 
Bradford; L. Haynes, Cambridge; С. Н. Stableford, Bir- 
mingham (2); С. Kirton, Kettering; С. Gadsby Thorpe, 
Belper; E. C. Perry, London; С. Е. Prior, Chingford (2). 


Class I. 
J. К. Painbridge, Arklow ; К. Bodkin, Brockley ; M. Riddell, 


Glasgow; J. С. Smith, Wansdworth; С. Wansey Smith, 
Finchley; С. C. Cassidy, Glasgow; М. Critchley, Penn; 
P. J. Lamb, Bristol; Miss E. Ambler, Bradford ; Mrs. R. M. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or materials they choose for 
pepe and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 
ecision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Weller, Egremont ; A. Benson Ray, Bury ; C. A. White, New- 
port; G. E. Randall, Shrewsbury ; A. L. Duncanson, Torquay ; 
J. Howell, Derby. 

Class I. 


J. R. Painbridge, Arklow ; Mrs. M. Morrison, Harlech ; H. 
Barnet, Gravelly Hill; Н. Warner, Hammersmith; S. С. 
Sumner, Gloucester ; V. К. Edwards, Gloucester ; Mrs. Butter- 
worth, Littleborough (2); J. Hughes, London; Н. Hifwell, 
Banbury. 

Class HI. 

The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and 11. are 

placed in Class 111. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 


The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Miss M. Cinquevalli, 5, 
Mostyn Road, Brixton, S.W. (Title of print, “ Reflections.’’) 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.S.; exposure, 6 sec. ; lens, 
Ross; stop, F/11; time of day, 2 p.m., May; developer, 
Monomet ; printing process, Illingworth De Luxe bromide. 


Beginners’ Class. 


Н. №. Passett, Selby; A. C. Clark, London; І. Romani, 
Croydon; К. Neal, Tonbridge; К. G. Morrison, Harlech; 


Н. Hammond, Snaresbrook ; С. V. Clark, Hinckley ; Н. Little- 
wood, Eccles; P. Stoton, Woodford; J. H. Mitchell, Ilford ; 
К. Valabhdas, Pombay ; К. Anspach, Didsbury; E. Eutler, 
London; С. Manlev, Quarry ЕапК; С. Weston, Durham; 
L. Ballamy, Camberwell; V. К. Edwards, Gloucester; E. 
Steel, Benwell; F. Holmes, Hotherham; Miss I. Hughes, 
London; E. S. Welland, Manchester; P. R. Stocks, Harpen- 
den; B. Jessop, Hanley; Mrs. J. Goodenough, Maidstone ; 
A. H. Langley, Nottingham. 
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INFORMATION AND 


ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection 
interest to our readt 


of queries from our correspondents of general 
rs will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 


pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 

А MATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 

; 1" at г x expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
rm АУ Vd F, : name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 


cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
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to the 
TrorocRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W C.2:snd marked “Query " or * Criticism " оп tne outside. 
Queries should be written on one side of the paper only 


Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


Camera. 
I have a camera, etc. (1) One stop is marked 
Т.В.]. (2) In the camera there is a screen with 


round holes. Some are empty; one contains 
orange-colour glass, etc. (3; Two prints en- 
closed; in No. т the face of the baby is very 
dark; in No. 2 the face is very indistinct. 

H. N. (Deptford). 


(1) Probably T stands for time expo- 
sure, B for exposure by bulb, and I shows 
the stop to use or place to put exposure 
pointer. (2) We presume your camcra 
is of the so-called ‘ fixed focus " kind. 
That is to say, the lens is so placed that 
all objects beyond a certain distance are 
(sufficiently) in focus. 1# it be required 
to “take” objects nearer than this 
distance limit (D), one has to add another 
lens in front of the fixed lens. These 
" supplementary " lenses are also (mis- 
leadingly) called “ magnifiers." The 
holes in the screen you mention are in- 
tended to hold these supplementary 
lenses. One is left blank or empty for 
objects not nearer than D; the orange 
glass is for use with orthochromatic or 
special colour-sensitive plates, the re- 
mainder should contain supplementaries. 
(3) Your print No. т points to an under- 
exposed negative ; hence the too dark 
face, etc. Print 2 is fuzzy, because you 
were too near your subject for the fixed 
lens to give a sharp picture without а 
suitable supplementary. What the dis- 
tance limit (D) of any ''fixed focus ” 
camera is depends on the focal length 
of the particular lens and stop. In the 
majority of most quarter-plate size 
cameras of the kind you describe this 
distance limit is somewhere about twenty 
feet, but it may vary very considerably 
as the lens and stop may vary. 


Various Topics. 

(1) Will prolonged washing—say three davs— 
harm prints? (2) Does potass. permanganate 
used as a hypo eliminator affect. the colour 
of prints and negatives? (3) Is r-rooth sec. 
at F/7.7 sufficient for snapping а man jumping 
a hurdle (focal length 64 ìn., camera at an angle 
of 45 deg. and 15 ft. from the subject) ? 


A. M. (Didsbury). 


Prolonged immersion of gelatine-coated 
plates or papers (gaslight, bromide, 
P.O.P., etc.) tends to favour decomposi- 
tion and disintegration of the gelatine, 
especially in warm weather, and is therc- 
fore undesirable. Papers, films, or 
plates may be sufficiently washed in 


half an hour. (2) Potass. permanganate 
is likely to impart a colour stain to 
gelatine and paper, which may or may 
not be removable by washing. It is 
better to limit its use to a test for hypo 
rather than to regard it as an eliminator. 
For testing, the colour of the water 
need only be a very pale pink. This 
strength has no appreciable effect as а 
stain. (3) This question must be an- 
swered by an actual trial. The crux 
of the matter is, what is the speed of that 
part of the object which is moving the 
most rapidly ? Your 64 in. lens in focus 
for object 15 ft. away is working at 
6.7 in. from the plate. This compared 
with 15 ft. gives us about I : 27. Now 
allowing for the angle 45 deg., this is 
increased to about 38. Now suppose 
your limit of blur on the negative to be 
I-Iooth in. The object must not move 
more than 38-1ooths, or say 4-Ioths in. 
during the exposure of r-Iooth sec., OF 
т in. in r-4oth sec. Whether any part 
of your hurdler exceeds this or not we 
cannot sav. 


Bromide. 


| have some ammonium bromide. 
it in place o£ роб, bromide f etr. 
Т. O. T. (Leicester). 


Can і use 


The answer is yes; roughly five parts of 
ammonium bromide are equivalent to 
six parts of the potassium bromide. 


Copying, Ete. 


(1) What is the best developer for copying nega- 
tive with process plate? The maker's formula 
includes caustic soda, but this causes frilling 
here, with temperature 80 to go deg. F. (2) 
What will be the time of development with 
formula vou recommend at 8o to 9o deg. F.? 
(3) What is the linear reduction of 4 to } plate, 
and what the proportionate exposures ? (4) 
What will be the correct exposure with F/16 ? 
ete. 2 (5) Can caustic soda replace caustic 
potash 7 If so, in what proportions? (6) 
Can frilling be prevented by formalin before 
development? (7) Can you refer to any book 
on copying ? (8) Lf 1 used ordinary in place of 
process plates, what modifications would be 
required ? С. С. М. (Purneah). 


(1) We would suggest your trying the 
following :—Soda sulphite (crys.) 3 OZ., 
hydroquinone бо Rr., formalin 1} to 2 
fuid drams. Water to make 10 02. 
This is particularly suitable for strong- 
contrast negatives. (2) You had better 
be guided by the time of first appearance 
of any image in the developer, using à 
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factor of 5. For example, if the image 
appears in one minute after the developer 
is applied, then (about) five minutes 
total time from start to finish should 
give you а good-contrast result. (3) 
Reducing half-plate (63 by 41) to quarter- 
plate (44 by 3ł) is for all practical pur- 
poses 3 to 2 or I} to I, and you may 
reckon the exposures as 16 to 9, OF nearly 


2 to I. (4) Not possible to say what 
the exposures are in your case. But 
the following g:neral hints may help 


others as well as yourself : 


Copying black and white outdoors 4 
Ordinary (typical) open landscape 


Copying black and white instudio 2-3 
Copying toned silver print out- 

doOrs жакгы ез жука m Ir 4—5 
Copying black and white in ordi- 

пагу Toom .... een n nn ng 8—10 
Copying toned print in studio .. 20-30 


These figures are, of course, only relative. 
For example, suppose your experience 
indicates that a landscape with F/16 and 
an ordinary (100 H. and D.) plate re- 
quires 1r-40th sec. exposure , copying 
black and white outdoors (same stop 
and plate) would be 1-120th; while 
copying the same in average studio 
would require 2 to 3 times I-40th, or 
say I-20th to 1-12th. lf a process plate 
(25 H. and D.) were used, these expo- 
sures would be increased fourfold. (5) Yes, 
I part caustic soda is equivalent to I.4, 
or say a little less than 1}, parts of caustic 
potash. Or ro parts of the soda replace 
14 parts of the potash. (6) Formalin may 
be used as you suggest, but it usually 
makes development much slower. (7) 
Photo Miniature, No. 156, '' Copying 
Methods," is the only monograph on the 
subject. The subject is dealt with in 
our issues of May I9, 1913; March 2, 
9, зо, and April 13, 1914; also April 5, 
I2, and December 13, 1915. (8) Shorter 
exposure inversely proportional to the 
speed, and longer development. 


The price of THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER & PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 
having now been raised to Threepence, in 
accordance with the announcements already 
made to our Subscribers, the following are the 
new 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


Three Six Twelve 
months. months. months. 
United Kingdom 3s. 9d. 7s. 6d. — 15s. 0d. 
Other Countries 4s. 3d. 88. 6d. 175. Od. 


Sent post free on date of publication. 


Subscribers who have already pai! will continue to have 
copies sent to them at the old price until cheir subscrip- 
tion expires. 


Wholesale Agents for India, the Colonies, etc. 

AusTRALIA.—Gordon & Gotch and Harrington's, Ld., 
Melbourne , Sydney, Brisbane, Perth (W.A .), Hobart, 
Launceston ; N.Z. : Auckland, Christchurch, Dune- 
din, Wellington 

UNITED SrATES.— The International News Company, 
83-85, Duane Street, N.Y. 

CANADA.—Gordon and Gotch, 132 Bay Street, Toronto; 
Wm. Dawson and Sons, Ld., Toronto and Montreal. 

Inpu.—A. Н. Wheeler and Co., Allahabad, Bombay 
Calcutta. 


SOUTH Arrica.—The Central News Agency, Ld., Johan- 
nesburg, Cape Town, Durban, Bloemfontesn, Port 
Elisabeth, etc. 


Obtainable at all Newsagents’ and Railway Book- 
stalls e Monday, price 3d. The order torm pub- 
lished in this issue should be filled in. 

Published by Hazell, Watson & Viney, Ld., 52 Long 
Acre, London, W.C.2. Telegrams: '' Plaintif. Phone 
London.” Telephone: 605 Gerrard (4 unes). 
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Speeding Up. 

It is a little strange, when one comes to reflect upon it, that 
so much attention should have been paid to speeding up the 
photographic machine, and so little to speeding up the photo- 
grapher. Some workers have quite a mania for speed, both 
in their plates and shutters. A high Н. and D. for the one and 
an infinitesimal fraction of à second for the other give them 
the liveliest satisfaction, although they are no more able to 
comprehend than the rest of us the real meaning of speed 
numbers running into hundreds or of shutter actions which are 
represented by a thousandth of a second. Yet while we apply 
whip and spur to our apparatus and materials, we make little 
attempt to speed up ourselves—to educate those mental апа 
nervous and muscular processes which go to the making of a 
photograph equally with the chemistry of emulsions and the 
mechanics of shutters. 


The Personal Equation. 

Photographers are in the habit of saying that in the last 
result they are limited by their mechanism. That blessed word 
'" instantaneous " only eludes them because of the fact that 
cameras, even though they do things in a frightful jiffy, must 
have a certain amount of time in which to act. But the fact 
may be that it is not we who are limited by our cameras so 
much as it is our cameras which are limited by us. It is possible 
that just as lens makers have gone one better than that extremely 
faulty instrument the human eve, so our focal-planes and multi- 
speeds are really an improvement on our own nervous and 
motor mechanisms. We take it for granted too often that 
while a certain time, capable of being expressed in long-drawn- 
out fractions, must necessarily be occupied by the shutter in 
opening and closing, it takes no time at all for the eye to signal 
to the brain, and the brain to transmit the impulse to the hand, 
and the hand to squeeze the bulb or press the lever, as the case 
may be. 


The Quick and the Dead. 


Some very precise person has calculated that the average 
reaction time in the same individual may vary from one-fiftieth 
of a second to half a second, according to his state of health, 
and spirits, and preoccupations. Among different individuals 
the time varies immensely. It is said to be much shorter in 
small persons than in large, as the impulse in the case of the 
larger person has to travel across so much wider а waste of 
anatomy. The time can be reduced as a result of training, 
just as a man can reduce his weight, though, perhaps, what 15 
quickened is not so much the physical processes as the power 
of anticipation, so that events are seen before they really occur. 
But if the reaction time may really be as much as half a second, 
it is very important. Some Wellcome advice tells us to give 
I- 3o0oth of a second to an express train which is coming straight 
for us. (The speed is three times greater, by the way, when 
the train is sheering oft at right angles, without threatening 
any danger to ourselves, which again is curious.) But it 15 
obvious that an extra one-fiftieth of a second due to the per- 
sonal equation in these circumstances may make all the ditter- 
ence between the quick and the dead. 


Aatiques. 


Under the heading of ‘‘ Antique Furnituie'' I notice that an 
auctioneer advertises for sale ‘‘ Cameras, lenses, mahogany 
adjustable camera stands, and other photographic apparatus." 
What otters for an early Jacobean camera stand with twisted 
legs, or an old inlaid marquetry print-trimmer ? 


The Despised Lantern Slide. 


I heard a secretary pleading the other day for some lantern 
slides to be sent out to India, and asking the donors that two 
of each shde might be sent, so that if one consignment went to 
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the bottom of the sea, the other might still 

irrive in safety and no real harm done But the 

enemy Submarine occasionally does a good thing, 

and I have seen plenty of slides which should 

be sent by all means through the Mediterranean straight away, 
and not in duplicate, and then, if the submarines are alert 
enough, they can do the cause of art a very great service. But 
perhaps in their malign way they might allow the slides to 
pass, trusting that the exhibition of them might horrify the 
Indian Empire and capse disaffection. Why is it, by the way, 
that lantern slides have so poor a showing commercially by the 
side of prints ? It is а mystery I cannot fathom. At one 
photographic show which I visited not long since the lantern 
slides were all at the uniform price of half-a-crown, while no 
print was ticketed at less than fifteen shillings. Why this 
discrimination ? A lantern slide is surely the result of as 
fastidious а taste and skill as a print; the materials of which 
it is composed are if anything more valuable, and its illuminated 
enlargement in the ‘lantern is supposed to be the final test of 


technique. Why should it be deemed of no particular account 
beside a print 2 


The Educational Film. 


They are laughing now in the editorial department of a very 
staid and serious weekly that never printed a joke in its life. 
A few day: ago there came а card inviting the editor to a 
private view at a high-class ` cinema," where а new film was to 
be shown of great educational value, on the subject of phthisis. 
They would agree, said the covering letter, that the subject of 
phthisis was one upon which people were lamentably ignorant, 
and that it was a thing to be encouraged if by motion pictures 
the public could be enlightened as to its nature and ravages. 
With а vague vision of white-coated scientists at work in a 
laboratory, with test-tubes and sprawling bacilli, the editor 
despatched the medical expert of his staff, who writes a weekly 
essay on how not to catch cold. It was a love-story pure and 
simpie—very simple. The young man was being rapidly ‘“ per- 
cussed " bv a great-hearted doctor, who found him to be suffer- 
ing from consumption. From that moment his cough almost 
tore the celluloid. He was engaged to the best of girls, who 
would not give him up, and he had to make love to another 
woman to get rid of her, and no end of it. It was educative 
though—in some ways. 


Profusely Illustrated. 


On seeing in a Society magazine " A Chat with a Famous 
Dancer," profusely illustrated. 


Gh, never was a chat before 
With illustrations scattered ко; 
Ihe first reveals her own front door ; 
The second shows her bungalow, 
She at the gate; and picture three 
Depicts her in an easy chair, 
With fancy work upon her knee, 
As though she'd lots of time to spare ; 
And picture four’s a profile view ; 
And picture five is Just a rose— 
A rose that in her garden grew ; 
And picture six 1s mostly clothes ; 
The seventh shows her dainty feet 
In Terpsichorean revelry ; 
The eighth’s her motor in the street ; 
And in the ninth she’s taking tea. 


So on it goes ; she made her name 
By dancing, many are her hits, 
Rut, oh! the ripening fruit of fame 
Is gathered for her while she '' sits.” 


— — — — — Р] 
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THE TREE BY THE LAKE. (Kew GARDENS.) 


By G. C. WESTON. 
Sve article оп page 357. 
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The Rontgen Society hes been devoting three of its 
monthly meetings ta discussing the prospects for the 
British X-ray industry after the 
war. At the last of them the 
President, Captain Thurstan Hol- 
land, mede some valuable sug- 
gestions, one of which may perhaps. or perhaps not. — 
fit the sister industry of photogrephy. He pleaded for 
the standardisation of apparatus as әп absolute essential 
if any advance was to be made. А study of rival cata- 
logues showed numberless pieces of apparatus practically 
the same in design and purpose, but, by reeson of lack 
of standardisation, entailing endless weste alike in the 
manufacture and the practical use. Another reform 
advocated by a second speaker was a kind of retaliatory 
principle in patent legislation ; he urged that patent 
legislation should be proceeded with so as to limit the 
rights of foreign patentees in this country to those 
given to British patentees in their own. Yet another 
suggestion was the extension of the “ foreign origin 
marks " legislation so as to cover parts of apparatus 
as well as aggregates. 

+ 

When working with a fixed-focus hand camera it is 

at times very useful to be able to figure out quickly 

the stop number or largest 
DISTANCES AND stops aperture that will enable us 
IN HAND-CAMERA WORK. to include objects as near 

as "so many" feet. For 
cxample, the focal length of the lens is say five inches ; 
allowing for blur or out-of-focus effect not excceding 
I-IOOth of an inch, what F number of stop will enable 
us to deal with objects twelve fcet and beyond ? Leaving 
aside negligible fractions, we may proceed as follows : 
Square the focal length, i.e. 5 х5: .25; multiply this 
by 4, getting roo. Divide тоо by 12, getting say 8—1.е. 
F/8. 
if one were using an iris diaphragm it would be advisable 
to close down a little, say to F/9, as near as one could 
roughly estimate. But one may find this formula in 
another way. Such a question as this may arise: How 
near may we go to an object with a six-inch lens and 
stop F/8? Square the focal length as before, i.e. 6 X 6.— 
50; multiply this by 4, ie. r44. Divide this by the 
F number of stop, viz. 8, getting I8. -1.e. 18 feet. Observe 
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This would be cutting matters rather fine, so that - 
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that in both ceses we use the magic number 4. The 
results thus obtained would be nearer correctness if we 
used 4} in place of 4, but the difference is so slight as 
to be negligible. With this substitution we should, 
in the first instance, have got F/8.6, which is practically 
helf way between F/8 and F/9, so that F/g would be 
just on the safe side. In the second example, instead 
of 18 feet, we should have got 19} feet. It wonld take г 
better than average eye to judge very accurately and 
quickly between 18 and 19] feet in the usual course of 
hand-camera work. 
Et + 
If there is one city more than another which can be 
described as the art capital of the world, the majority 
of suffrages would point to Florence, which, 
with its sister cities of the Etruscan League, 
was the subject of the last lantern lecture 
of the sezson at the Royal Photographic 
Society, delivered by Mr. W. Senderson, J.P. It was 
at Florence, said the lecturer, that the zenith of art 
had been reached, and it would hardly be possible 
to find within the same space anywhere else in the 
world such ап extraordinary wealth of artistic treesure. 
The city has had a chequered career, but we hear nothing 
of the decadence of Florence as we do of most other 
gems of cities, including Venice end Genoe. Mr. 
Senderson's description of the Etruscan civilisation 
mede one wonder what the result would have been on 
Western Europe if that civilisetion. hed hed time to 
develop. Asa matter of fact, Gaul and Romen between 
them ruthlessly destroyed its art, which hed not been 
excelled even by the best art of ancient Greece. 
Our readers have probably found out for themselves 
from firms such as Bartons, of Birmingham, who 
specialise in mounting papers, 
MOUNTS AND that—as with most other forms of 
MOUNTING PAPERS. paper—prices have been consider- 
ably increased. This will probably 
lead to a greater simplicity and economy in mounting 
schemes, which we have long advocated and which has 
been so successfully demonstrated at the Salon for several 
years past. Professional photographers are also begin- 
ning to realise the value of tasteful simplicity in mounts, 
a fact brought home to us recently when at the offices 
of a leading dry-plate company, where we were shown a 
number of examples of modern portraiture by pro- 
fessionals from all parts of the world. It was notable 
that they аге adopting a style of mounting that has 
been current among the leading amateurs for years, 
namely that of printing a series of gradated border 
tints and edges on the printing paper—which is usually 
stout enough to dispense with a mount—by means of 
masks and short exposures, shielding the picture itself 
during the process. A great number of our readers will 
have used this method of obtaining charming border 
effects, particularly in the form put forward by the Leto 
Company some years ago. Those who have not at- 
tempted it and wish to discard the expensive multiple- 
mounting idea should give it a trial. A sheet of plain 
glass the size of the finished print (which includes 
borders) is required, and the necessary large printing - 
frame. Masks of opaque paper and borders to fit, or 
a trifle larger, according to the width of tone margin 
required, can be cut in any number, and the borders and 
lines are printed around the picturc. 
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THE undoubted 
advantages of the 
orthochroma- 
tic plate are 
becoming 
more widely 
recognised every 
day by workers 
in every branch 
| of photography. 
cd In pictorial work 
this is particu- 
larly the case, and it is certain that, quite apart from 
colour rendering, the ortho. plate or film is also 
superior in other respects to one coated with a non- 
ortho. emulsion. One of the most popular kinds of 
ortho. plates is the variety having its screen or colour 
filler incorporated in the emulsion, and as by very 
many workers this plate is frequently misunderstood, 
the following notes will deal briefly with one or two 
points based upon practical experience. 

In the first place, perhaps it is as well to point out 
what may and exactly what may not be rightly ex- 
pected from an ortho. plate of the type referred to, and 
called variously, by different makers, '' Self-screen,”’ 
'" Non-filter," '' Anti-screen," ''Screened chromatic,” 
““ Auto-screen," etc. In the matter of correction, for 
cxample, it is not possible to secure the accuracy of 
colour rendering that would be given with a pan- 
chromatic plate with a properly adjusted screen, but 
in the average amateur work this is not likely to bc 
required. The non-screen plate, as a gencral rule, 
gives approximately the same degree of correction as 
one of the ordinary orthochromatic plates used in 
conjunction with a three or four times screen, and this 
is not the screen to secure fullest possible correc- 
tion—which, it may be added, is hardly within the 
scope of the ortho. plate at all, but of the panchromatic 
plate used with, say, a six or eight times correctly ad- 
justed colour filter. But for general portrait and land- 
scape work the non-screen plate will give all the correc- 
tion needed without any trace of the “snowy " effect 
caused by over-correction, 

To give a simple example, a yellow rose or daffodil 
photographed with an ordinary plate tends to come 
out very dark in the resulting print. If the same is 
photographed upon а plate of the non-sereen ortho. 
type this will appear very much nearer the actual 
relative tone of the flower, while if it were a case of 
over-correction the flower would appear almost white. 
If the worker will try and realise that in his photo- 
graph all colour, if it is to be rendered perfectly, must 
be rendered in /ones in correct relation to each other, 
he will have learned why a colour-corrected plate is 
superior to the ordinary kind. 

To go back to the particular plate we are considering, 
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there are one or two special points that call 
for attention if the highest success is to be 
attained. If the worker, in taking up these 
plates, is not prepared to use them seriously 
and intelligently, it will be far better for 
him to use some other grade. In the first 
place as regards exposure. Too many workers neglect 
to give adequate exposure. They find they have a 
plate, of about the usual hand-camera rapidity, and 
consequently short exposures are given, when half as 
long again, or even more, is necessary to secure the best 
rendering of the relative colour values of the subject. 
We do not mean to infer that the non-screen plate is 
any slower than its speed number indicates, but rather 
that if full exposure is not given, the finest qualities 
that the plate possesses for giving a good colour render- 
ing will be lost. | ш 

A minimum exposure may give a good printing nega- 
tive, but it will not give the best one from the ortho- 
chromaticist’s point of view. In fact, it may be safely 
asserted this grade of plate has been more frequently 
condemned for this than for all other reasons put 
together. In order to obtain the best from the colour- 
sensitive powers of the plate, full, even bordering upon 
slight over exposure is essential. 

Then, again, in the dark-room the non-screen plate 
requires to be treated with great care in order to avoid 
fog. Although only very slightly sensitive to red, any 
apparently safe light falling upon its surface is bound, 
if prolonged, to have a detrimental fogging effect 
upon the negative. The best light to employ 
in the dark-room is undoubtedly a green “ Safelight," 
or, failing this,a very deep ruby, with no very powerful 
illuminant behind it, and even then the hght, however 
safe, should only be allowed to shine upon the plate 
for a second or two, just long enough to show which 
is the coated side; and, moreover, the plate should 
never be nearer to the light than two feet. ! 

When developing, the dish should be kept covered, 
as there can be no good purpose served by continually 
peering: at the plate in its carly stages, when it is most 
likely to be fogged. 

The best plan of all is to develop by the time and 
temperature method in a developing tank. A soft, 
thin negative should be aimed at, over-much con- 
trast having a detrimental effect upon the colour 
renderings. 

Until a few vears ago the ortho plate was condemned 
by the majority of workers as susceptible ta pinholes 
and like defects to an unusual degree, and in the early 
days of its existence this type of plate certainly did 
give a certain amount of cause for the complaint against 
it. At the present time, however, such defects have 
been practically abolished by up-to-date methods of 
manufacture. The keeping qualities of the non-screen 
plate are also excellent nowadays. R. M. F. 
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SOME NEW 


E are pleased to note the steady progress in popular 

favour that the British-made developer ' Monomet ”’ 
is making. It is a satisfaction to know that not only is the 
product entirely British, but it is now very largely used by 
both amateurs and professionals on its merits in replacing the 
German-made metol, which all patriotic British photographers 
will have no desire to see again in any formula they may 
employ. 

The White Band Manufacturing Co., Ltd., of Progress Works, 
Croydon, who are the owners and manufacturers of Monomet, 
have extended the forms in which the new developer is put 
forward, and several preparations containing it are now avail- 
able in addition to the chemical in bulk itself. Monomet may 
be employed in any photographic developing formula in which 
metol originally appeared, and with better results. 

The new preparations include a “ Monoquin " concentrated 
solution. This is a highly concentrated developer of Monomet 
and hydroquinone in liquid form. 1% only needs the addition 
of water to make a developer with all the best qualities of 
М.О. for immediate use, and is suitable alike for plates, films, 
and papers. It keeps well, and a bottle of Monoquin concen- 
trated solution, costing 1s. 6d., will make 160 oz. of developer. 


* MONOMET" 
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Monomet-quinol, Monomet-pyro, and plain Monomet are 
also supplied in well sealed packets each ready for making 
10 oz. of developing solution by merely dissolving the contents 
of the packet in plain water. These cost 3d. per packet, and 
are just the thing for travellers. These Monomet developers 
are also supplied at 4d. each in airtight glass tubes. 


The Monomet '' Tank-Pak ' is, as its name suggests, а Mono- 
met developer put up in packet form for tank developing. 
Bright sparkling negatives of fine printing quality can be 
secured with this preparation, which is supplied in boxes of 
six at Is., making 120 oz. of developer. 

The White Band Co. also supply Monomet and a number of 
other chemical preparations for photographers in their well 
known '' Pakols." This is a remarkably handy series of packed 
chemicals all ready for immediate use (developers, tone-fixers, 
intensifiers, reducers, toners, etc.) by the simple addition of 
water. They have the merit of being both cheap and good, 
and it is worthy of note that the whole of the chemicals and 
the whole of the boxes and packing materials are prepared by 
the company itself from British raw materials throughout. 
Readers of Tux A. P. should ask for the Monomet preparations 
at their dealers'. 


* THE A. P. AND P. N." EXPOSURE TABLE FOR JUNE. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 


approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. 


The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 


following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 2 in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 


or if stop F/11 is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure. For 


F/5°6 give half. From 6 to 8 a.m. uc t double these 


exposures. From 5 to 6 a.m. or 6 to 8 p.m., increase them three or four times. 
N.B,— Readers should note that the hours given in the above paragraph refer to “ sun” time. 
Mes PDC Qu c UOI d XU ELM T | штык art r d ИЖИ. N me a 
SUBJECT. | Ordinary Plate. | Medium Plate. | Rapid Plate. Plate. | Plata 

Open seascapes and ‹ load ету д» 1/40 sec. 1/60 sec. 1/120 sec. 1/160 sec. 1/200 sec. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy shadows | | 

in foreground. Shipping studies or sea- | | 

scapes with rocks, beach scen^s ! | 1/25 „ 1/40 „ |1015 „ 1100, | 1/125 , 
Ordinary landscapes with not too much fol; age, | | 

open river scenery, figure studies in ine | | 

n, light buildings, wet s s, etc | 

open, light buildings, wet street кише, etc. 1/18 та 1/80 .,, 1/50 la 1/70 a 1,90 » 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong | 

foreground. Well-lighted street scenes 1/10 VIG - ..; 1/30 ,, 1/40 , 1/50 R 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion | 

of picture, river scenes with heavy foliage, 1/8 » 1/12 T 1/25 ,, 1/30 . 1/40 " 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not too 

much shut in by buildings i ; 1/2 Yi 1/3 - 1/6 Р 1/8 " 1/10 "A 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- 

roundings, big window, white reflector 3 secs 2 secs. 4 m 3/4 iğ | 1/2 ši 


As a further guide we append a list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. 


They have Leen divided into groups which 


approximately indicate tke speeds referred to above. The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application. 
Mawson, Gladiator. GRIFFIN, Gramme. E i ; i 
à :ASTMAN, Rapid. ILFORD, Chromatic. 
Ultra Rapid Plates. | PAGET, Swift a and Ex: Special. lLronD, Rapid Chromatic. EDWARDS, PE APARNA " Empress. 
н 'anchroma (іс. » . Special Rapid. , Inst. Iso. MARION, Portrait. 
BARNET, е Put RAJAR, Ultra Rapid. IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. ENSIGN, Film. j T апера. 
uper-Speed. WELLINGTON, 'Xtreme. Leto, Phoenix. Сем. Colour-screen. Рлскт, ХХХ. 


CADETT, Royal Standard. н 'Хїга Speedy. LuMwiERE, Blue 


Label. 


11. ково, Versatile Rapid. WRATTEN, Instantaneous. 


M Special Ex. Rapid. | X Press. Marion, P.S. Ortho. 
CRITERION, Extra Special | WRATTEN, Speed, Double Instantaneous IMPERIAL, Orthochrome d E. 
Rapid. Instantaneous, and Pan- lso. Sovereign. Ordinary Plates 


EASTMAN, Special Ultra Rapid. | 


chromatic MAWSON, Felixi. 


dole pa Comet. | » Ortho. B. Kopar, N.C. Film. BARNET, Ordinary. 
SEM Poi v Extra Rapid Plates. PAGET, TOANE: à Premo Film-pack. Criterion, Ordinary. 
` : e Cla ар! ( " . ) ( 
ILFORD, Monarch. Barnet, Extra Rapid. RAJAR Sed fal e LuNIERE, eA А, B. and C. | TN. t Ordinary 
Panchromatic. Ortho Té ees 2n | " um =DWARDS, Mediun. 
А Versatile, Most Rapid. | CADETI R Post St lard WELLINGTON Speedy. | Mawson, Electric. GEM, Universal. 
" Zenith: p d ара. " КЕ Rapid. arc 2 Speedy Portrait. | PaAcET, Ortho. Special Rapid. А Universal Slow 
м «Кеке "е ' apia, ; " Anti-screen, RAJAR, lso. Roll Film. l Or 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight, Е Royal Standard Iso Speedy. бастаи Pills LFORD, Ordinary. 

"i Orthochrome S.S. | Ortho. | NV RATIEN, Allochroine. WRATTEN Dro abt IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
гана Ultra Rapid Criterion, Extra Rapid. 3x wm " LUMIERE, Yellow Labs 
UMIERE, Sigma, 5 Iso. Extra Rapid. | Marion Ordinar 

9 Vıolet Label. Lastman, Extra Rapid. Rapid Plates. | Medi Plate Mawson, Der 
Makion, Record ү, Ortho, BARNET, Film, | какканы ш PAGET, ХХ. 

Supreme. Epwarps, Snapshot Iso. Selt-sercen Barnet, Medium. КАЈАК, Ordinary. 


Brilli ant. 
Mawso м. Celeritas. 


GEM, Mcteor. 
»  lsochromatic. 


CabpETT, Roval stant 
l'roicssional. 


WELLINGTON, Ordinary. 
|! Wratten, Ordinary. 


any Google 


Medium Ortho 
"Medium. 


lar: Rapr'!. 
Gr м, 
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Special to “ The A. P. and P. N.” 


[This article, accompanied withEa great 
®“.-- number of excellent, photographs (three of 
— which are reproduced on pp. 353, 359 and 362, 
i ET ——- and others on this page), was awarded the 
z-——-——- first prize in THE A. P. Holiday Competition 
| recently. It gives many valuable hints for 
the war-time worker with few opportunities 
for holidays.—Ep. THE A. Р.) 


HE A. P. Competition for Holiday Photographs, with its alluring prizes, was 

no doubt noticed with a certain amount of regret by many readers of this 

paper, who, by stress of work or other circumstances in these turbulent times, have 
been forced to forego or curtail their usual holidays. 

A desire to support this competition, however, induced the writer, who is one of 
these unfortunates, to submit some attempts at pictorial photography made on the 
few half-holidays that acted as a substitute for the usual thing in war time. 

We are told that pictures abound everywhere, if we can only see them ; so do the 
Regulations of the Defence of the Realm Act, as 
far as the British Isles are concerned, at the 
present time, consequently sufficient care has to 
be exercised in selecting both the place and the 
subject for photography, otherwise the endeavour 
to secure “ that beautiful effect ’’ which attracted 
us so much may be construed into an endeavour 
to ''assist the enemy," and result in oneself 
being secured instead. 

Fortunately for those with little time at their 
disposal, there are still some places within easy 
‘reach of anyone living in the metropolis where 
not only can photography safely be indulged in, 
but which afford good opportunities for pictorial 
work. 

One such place is Isleworth, an old-world 
riverside spot readily accessible from town. 

To those interested in figure and genre work 
there is a wealth of material available here. 1t 
should be visited on a sunny afternoon at low 
tide, when the muddy banks and old wharves 
adjoining the backwater 
afford a varied play- 
ground for innumerable 
types of the youth of 
Isleworth. Child life in 
all its forms can be 
studied. 

Photography here is 
essentially hand camera 
work ; a reflex for choice, 
fitted with a long-focus 
lens, enables one to take 
up а more distant stand- 
point -and work under 
less critical observation. 
In"addition to this, the 
narrow angle included by 


Isleworth Church. 


selection. The lake and 


terraces. 


The Drink- 
ing Fountain 


(Kensington 
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OUTDOOR PICTURE-MAKING IN WAR TIME. 


AN ARTICLE FOR THE LANDSCAPE WORKER NEAR LONDON. 


By G. C. WESTON. 
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At the Lakeside 
(Wanstead Park). 


such a lens helps in avoiding un- 
desirable objects close to the figure 
selected. 

An instrument of the vest- 
pocket variety is also very useful, 
as it is more unobtrusive in use 
than the bulkier types. 

Isleworth youngsters ‚ате, in 
common with most others, a 
friendly but  inquisitive little 
crowd, and if any advances are 
made to them they will stick to 
you and follow you about till you 
leave the place. i 

There is also the ferry vith a 
good distant setting, and an old 
mill that masses well against a 
sunset sky, a point that has been 
noted for а future visit. 


The view down the river from the bank by 
the ferry is worth attention, but seems to 


come best at half tide. 


In the evening the natives indulge in fly- 
fishing, of sorts, and this gives а further 
choice, if this class of work appeals. 


Last, 


obtainable 


not least, an excellent tea is 


at the '" Duke of Northumber- 


land ” Hotel. 

If opportunities are not found here, and 
time permits, one can ferry across the river, 
and a short and pleasant walk down stream 
along the river bank brings us to one of the 


of material for the pictorial w 


entrances to Kew Gardens. On payment of 


a small fee photography is permitted in the Gardens. There is plenty 
orker here, but it wants judicious 


that portion of the Gardens which adjoins 


the river are more likely spots than the more formal walks and 


Some of the vistas and glimpses of the river, as seen at various 
points, afford excellent and interesting exercises in composition, but 
require careful consideration to make into something that satisfies. 

Upon application to the Office of Works permission to use а camera 
їп the Royal parks is still granted, and in these places, so easily 
accessible to anyone living in London, much can be done with only 
an hour or so of spare time on hand. 


Kensington Gardens, perhaps, afiords the most likely ground for the 


The Thames at Isleworth. 
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average picture-maker. Many well-known workers, notably 
Mr. A. H. Blake, have shown us some fine examples of 
pictorial work secured in these “ gardens." Plenty of pretty 
bits, and probably something of more importance, will be found 
adjacent to the Long Water and round about the fountains at 
its northern end. The fountains, by way of setting an example, 
do not play during war time, so some of the effects usually seen 
are missing, but there is much material for the camera just 
about here. 

At the western end of these gardens lie the Palace, the Dutch 
sunk garden, the round pond, and these, with the fine groups 
of statuary round the Albert Memorial, and the charm 
of foliage and grassy slopes, cannot fail to attract a photo- 
grapher, be he out for record work or with pictorial intent. 

Hyde Park, joining on to these gardens, is best avoided under 
present conditions, owing to the use being made of it for military 
purposes. 

On the eastern side of London will be found another park, 
in which much can be done with the camera. Application to 
the Guildhall, London, will secure a permit for photography in 
Wanstead Park, and to those— and they are seemingly many— 
who do not know the beauties of this park in the East End 


a walk beside the banks of the lake will come as a revelation. 


The surroundings here are much less artificial than obtain in 
most parks round London, and consequently give considerable 
scope for picture making. 

Whilst the journey from town cannot be described as pleasant, 
or without effect on the olfactory organs, it is short, and one is 
well repaid when in the park. 

It is hoped that these random notes may show that, in spite 
of the adverse conditions for practising photography that now 
prevail, there are still some places near at hand where the 
camera can be used and outdoor picture-making is possible, 
even with limited time for its indulgence. 


Royal Photographie Society (35, Russel Square, London, 
W.C.).—On Tuesday, June 5, Mr. G. Aubourne Clark will give 
a lecture entitled " Cloud Forms and the Scientific Study 
Thereof.” 

** Some Notes on the Development of Barnet X-Ray Pilates.” 
is the title of a well-produced little brochure issued by Messrs. 
Eliott and Sons, Ltd., of Barnet. Written in a practical 
manner for practical workers in this specialised branch of 
photographic work, every point likely to arise is carefully 
dealt with, and all possible sources of error are foreseen, and 
the path of avoidance indicated. All X-ray workers should get 
this little booklet. It will undoubtedly assist in ensuring perfect 
results. А copy will be sent free to any reader of THE A. Р. 
on application to Messrs. Elliott and Sons, Ltd., Barnet, Herts. 


R. P. 8. Fellowship.— From six applications received, the 
following candidates have been elected to Fellowship of the 
Royal Photographic Society :—John Chester Cato, Charles 
Crowther, and Miss Florence Vandamm. 


London by Night.—Mr. A. H. Blake, M.A,, has arranged to 
conduct a night walk in London during the moonlight period 
of the present month. This will take place on Wednesday, 
June 6, when visits will be paid to night shelters for men and 
women, a daily newspaper office, fire brigade station, Smithfield 
market, and Covent Garden Market, the tour finishing about 
5.15 a.m. The fee is 3s. 6d., and those wishing to attend should 
send fee immediately to Mr. A. H. Blake, Camera Club, 17, John 
Street, Adelphi, W.C.2, so that the necessary arrangements 
at the newspaper offices and other places may be made. The 
meeting-place is Blackfriars District Station, at 10.45 p.m. In 
addition to the above, Mr. Blake is conducting a further series 
of Sunday rambles in the outlying suburbs of London. The 
districts to be visited are as follows :—June 10, Hayes, Hilling- 
don, Uxbridge, and Denkam. June 17, Mitcham and Merton. 
June 24, Hanger Hill, Twyford Abbey, Perivale, and Hanwell. 
July 1, Historic Highgate. The fee on each occasion is 2s. 
Full particulars as to times and places of meeting, etc., can ke 
obtained on application to the hon. secretary, Miss Gribble, 14, 
Worsley Road, Hampstead Heath, N.W.3. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


STEAMED BROMIDE PRINTS.—It may not be very well known 
that the surface of a black and white bromide print can be 


greatly improved in a very simple manner. We have all of us 
observed what a splendid velvet-like quality a print has when 
seen in a wet state, and how dull and lifeless it looks when 
dried, compared to its original state, and many of us have 
wished that we could preserve that appearance. To do this 
the print is taken and pinned, before trimming, to a piece of 
flat wood by the four corners. A kettle full of boiling water 
with the steam issuing from its spout in a large stream is placed 
in a suitable position, and the surface of the print passed аєгоѕѕ 
this, taking care not to let it stop too long on one place; if 
this is done over the whole of the print for a few seconds, and 
then allowed to cool, the difference will be at once apparent. 
This hint is very useful when any pencil work has been done 
on the surface of the print, because the action of the heat on 
the gelatine causes this to melt, and consequently the lead is 
incorporated into the film. C. R. D. 
x * Ll * x 

A DEVELOPING HINT.— Numerous devices are suggested from 
time to time with regard to ways of protecting isochromatic 
and other ultra-sensitive plates from the light of the dark- 
room lamp during development, while the ever energetic manu- 
facturer has even placed upon the market dishes with elaborate 
covers to them for this purpose. A much better plan, however, 
is to use three xylonite dishes, one containing the developing 
dish and the third being used as a cover. Supposing that one 
is working quarter-plate, the developing dish is placed in one 
of half-plate size, and a second half-plate dish then fits exactly 
as a lid. If whole-plate dishes are used, they will contain two 
quarter-plates, this saving some considerable time, and having 
all the advantages, also, of ccmplete control, since each plate 
is in its own solution. From the point of view of cleanliness 
this method is alone worth a trial, as the dark-room table is 
kept absolutely free from any spilling of developer, the con- 
taining dish taking all the waste. С. W. В. 

* * = * * 

WOODLAND PORIRAITURE.— Those who sce much amateur 
photography are very familiar with the head-and-shoulders 
portrait, half white and half black about the face, the product 
of the drawing-room window and its over-harsh lighting. 
Why do those who have no studio (and who would fail miserably 
at portraiture from lack of understanding it if they had) attempt 
effects of studio lighting copied from the local professional ? 
Their portraits would be more realistic, more true to life, and 
more generally pleasing if they took the trouble to produce a 
simple portrait in the open air. The woodlands make an 
ideal studio for the photographer. By choosing the correct place 
fine lighting and modelling are secured, a slight forward step 
or even a movement of the head often being all that is needed 
to produce the very finest possible effects. In fact, the light 
filtering softly through the gaps in the densely clad branches 
makes the woodlands nature's own studio, and, moreover, by 
careful posing, the light is caught just right upon the face of the 
model to show up any desired feature to the very best advan- 
tage. One or two points, however, will have to be guarded 
against, and perhaps the most formidable is spotty lighting ; 
this is easily avoided by taking the model into a more open 
part of the wood. Апа again without care being taken the 
background is apt to prove over-assertive and to give trouble. 
With focussing cameras having a lens of fairly wide aperture, 
say F/6.8, this is easily overcome by bringing the model well 
forward, and softening what is over-assertive by differential 
focussing, and when using a camera not so fitted a softly lighted 
part that will not challenge overmuch attention should be 
chosen. In fact, it may be said that the heart of a wood or 
glade is the amateur's ideal studio, and for beginners especially, 
bar none. | R. M. F. 
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THE POPLAR. (Kew Garpens.) By С. C. Weston, 
See article on page 357. 
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* gaat reed ide print (71 X 91), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition, and is on view in the exhibition of 
The original, a bromide p (91 peres open at the A. P. Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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A QUIET CORNER. 


By E 
E. C. Perry. 
The original, a toned bromide . 


print (91 x 723), was awarded 
a Prise in the Weekly Com- 
petition, and is on view in the 
exkibition of Prize Pictures now 
open at the A. P. Little 
Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Exhibitions will Stimulate. 


No better proof could be advanccd in support 
of the suggestion that societies should reccnsider 
their past decisions to abandon exhibiticns tcr the 
duration of the war than the splendid success of 
the Bradford Photographic Society's exhibiticn 
now open in the City Art Gallery, Cartwright Me- 
morial Hall, Bradford. Originally intenaed for 
about а couple of months, so great has been the 
success that the Art Gallery Committee asked tor 
its continuance for another month. It was Glasgow 
that closed down exhibitions to see if events would 
brighten up, and Bradford found that opening а 
good exhivition has very materially brightened 
society matters in their city, and although Bradford 
is a fairly big city it has not the scope of Glasgow 
at its disposal. 1 was at the show a week cr two 
back, and someone expressed a wish I shculd say 
something about the pictures, so this week | propcse 
to do so, Firstly, let me say a complimentary 
word for the Bradford Art Gallery Committee, 
who have done more than any otner corporate 
authority that I know to encourage the progressive 
art of pictorial photography. They were the first 


municipal authority to recognise any scciety in the ` 


North, and as far back as 1898 they provided the 
house for an exhibition that still hulas the record 
for pictures sold, and 1 believe Bradford also still 
holds the record for attendances. In season or 
out they have always been most willing and ready 
to help the local society, who have had several 
shows in the gallery at no expense to the society, 
and in all probability something very much bigger 
wil be organised after the war- something on 
national lines possibly. Just a hint only. 


The Bradford Exhibits. 


The exhibits at the Bradford Exhibition are 
arranged on the general principle that each exhi- 
bitor's work is shown all together, and, generally 
speaking, it has a good ейесі. Мг. W.H. Hammcnd 
has his * Narcissus " commended, but collectively 
his work lacks concentration of interest in the 


lighting. Mr. С. E. Lawson exhibits eleven pictures, 
the greater part showing his partiality for figure 
studies. '' With Thoughts of Flanders ’’ is perhaps 


his best, and No. 17 is very nice in tone quality, 
whilst Nos. 14 and r5 have something to commend 
them, but have just missed the point of success. 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Toulson's works form a 
combined exhibit, and are clearly good figure sub- 
jects. No. 18, '" Evaline,” is commended, whilst 
I also like their No. 33, © Wistful," where they 
have caught the spirit of the title. These workers 
are delightful in figure studies, but too frequently 
the figure was in the centre of the picture space. 
Alone Mr. Toulson shows six pictures, and is 
worthily commended for a decorative conception 
of “ Jean and Mary,” using their feet to 
advantage in the design. A paddle steamer is not 
usually a picture, but Mr. Toulson has succeeded 
in making it one in No. 35. One is attracted to 
the work of Mr. С. B. Dyson by reason of it being 
badly mounted ; in others the conception is fairly 
good, with commendable points. 


Nature Studies ean be Pictures. 


Nature studies have found a disciple in Mr. T. G. 
Askew, and his “ Blue Tit " is a delightful picture, 
much better than the rest. Quite the finest street 
scene in the exhibition is Mr. James H. Holroyd's 
‘“ Old Durham," which is commended. His No. 46 
is very dainty, but he has not been successful in 
getting rid of the hand grip. Leonard Moore 
shows a happy idea, well done, in No. 73, ** The 
Saturday Penny," and T. Steele is best in No. 83, 
" Low Tide." Мг. N. Duckworth has architec- 
tural subjects that don't tell a story, but his best 
subject is No. 80, °“ In Wharfedale,” a real Dale 
pere that is excellent in many respects. I have 

een wondering if a larger print would give a more 
telling effect. Ovals are usually taboo. Yet W. 
Goldsworthy succeeds in No. тоо, “ Francis." 
Ethel M. Ambler has a charming two-boy figure 
subject, No. 96, that is delicate in tone, and beauti- 
fully carried out. Mr. John W. Dawson shows 
several pictures, many of which fail to be effective 
for lack of more space in the mount, notably No. 86, 
87, 91, 92, and g3. Carbon seems to me to be a 
more happy medium for some of Mr. Dawson's 
subjects. 


The Pride of the Exhibition. 


The pride of place is naturally taken by the pic- 
ture that wins the only award in the exhibition, 
Mr. W. Н. Womersley’s ** Dinant,” No. 104, a 
lovely quality ot print, and very much less than 
the orthodox exhibition picture. This worker 
appears to have lcst that fatness which formerly 
characterised his werk. Next спе turns to the 
work of Mr. J. Harold Leighton, and if one handed 
out a commendation for every picture it would 
not be misplaced. There аге ħfteen exhibits— 
fourteen pictures and one photograph. At first 
one wonders if they are photogravures, but closer 
study reveals they are mainly charming conceptions 
in gum-bichromate, and the figure studies in plati- 
num. Lastly, but by no means in fatigue, one 
turns to the panel shown by Mr. Alex. Keighley. 
There are only four exhibits, but they stand pre- 
eminent, and are a worthy lesson of the value of 
size. Mr. Keighley’s four pictures may truly be 
said to dominate the exhiLiticn, and, of course, 
not being in competition, form a special panel 
in the centre ot the room. If 1 have опе 
adverse criticism to make of this exhibition, it is 
of the curator and not of the pictures. After 
spending a couple of hours in the room, one felt 
the want of a seat to rest upon, and one had to 
go to the room of the colour painters to find this 
thoughtful remembrance of a weary critic. 


New Competition Ideas. 

The Rodley Photographic Scciety had a rather 
unique competition last week, but what surprised 
me most was the wonderful support it received, 
and it suggests a fine line for current year competi- 
tions. The members had just three weeks to 
prepare entries for a daffodil competition, and two 
hundred and nineteen prints were the result of 
their efforts. It was noticeable that there were 
many types of treatment, giving a pleasing variety, 
and the background ranged in tone from black 
to white, but on the whole the most charming 
results had white backgrounds. These showed 
the tone values of the blooms to better advantage. 
Mr. Harold G. Grainger judged the exhibits, and 
awarded Mr. Vause the first апа second prizes, 
while Mr. Ball secured third place. On the whole 
it was a most successful competition, and spoke 
volumes for the enthusiasm of the members, who 
are very busy on war work, but still in their hours 
of relaxation made an effort to support Mr. Secretary 
Crossley in keeping the club very much alive. If 
such a success can be registered with daffodils in 
spring, then now try “ Roses” in July, “ Sweet 
Peas” in August, and “Chrysanthemums '"' in 
September, all of which lend to easy portrayal by 
the camera. Fruit subjects may also be included, 
and as a war-time record, why not try * Potatoes" ? 


Aids to Flower Study. 


Mr. C. H. Mauger was recently demonstrating 
flower photography at the South London Fhoto- 
graphic Society, and showed its great possibilities 
for pictures when worked with the aid of gaslight 
and magnesium. The exposure with magnesium 
ribbon on an anti-screen plate was six inches of 
ribbon on cne side and two inches cn the other side, 
at three feet, with lens stop F/8; subject, Nar- 
cissus, and with gaslight, two inverted burners in 
deep oval globes six feet away, and an exposure of 
three minutes аї F/8 with anti-screen plate. The 
developer used was azol, and good negatives re- 
sulted, as shown by satisfactory trial prints made 
on soft gaslight paper. 


An Meal Skipper. 


Members of the Wolverhampton Photographic 
Society paid a visit to Worfield on Saturday. There 
was an excellent muster of members, fourteen 
being conveyed by brake, and an equal number 
travelling. by cycle and motor. The ccmpany 
visited the old church. Many plates were expcsed, 
and a keen competition is anticipated fcr the test 
summer outing сее prize offered by the presi- 
dent, Mr. Harold Holcroft. This society is indeed 
very fortunate in having at its head a member 
who not only is a genial president but is a practical 
worker of high repute in the pictorial werld. 


Points for Picture Makers. 


A report that has reached me from the Hampshire 
House Photographic Society opened so misleadingly 
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that I began to wonder if it was an essay on perpe- 
tual life; but really, after all, it was only a lead 
in to say Mr. F. Jackson, a well-known exponent 
cf carbon, had been demonstrating the subject. 
If my ccrrespondent wishes to inter that carbon 
will have perpetual life, then I shall nct quarrel 
with him. But reading turther I find I am wrong ; 
it was not carbcn he was there to talk abcut, but 
an essay on " Landscape Photography " viewed 
from the pictorial point, and aided by carbcn 
perhaps as a medium. Mr. Jackson had, however, 
much useful information to give. Artists, says he, 
may and do eliminate the unimportant details that 
weaken the impression, and the photographer may 
go a long way on the same path by selecting his 
viewpoint or lighting. Artists are continually 
detailing sketches and building up pictures. The 
e is unable to use the same freedom, 

ut Mr. Jackscn advccated the collecticn of photo- 
graphic negatives of interesting tcregrounds, middle 
distances and skies, in order that they may be 
combined to make one harmonious whole. “ Not 
only will these be useful in themselves, but they 
will be excellent training for the eye, ind lead 
almost insensibly to the picking out of a picture 
with great rapidity. The wise photographer 
knows the limitations of his apparatus," and as 
the lens is not a selection instrument he must train 
himself to see his picture, and also to disregard the 
beautiful colours cf Nature, which are at times apt 
to lead us astray from а moncchromatic impressicn. 
It is not a bad plan to have the ground-glass screen 
blue in tint, as this cuts out most of the disturbing 
coloration and allows us to appreciate our masses 
and light and shade in monotone only. 


The Passing of the Stalwarts. 


Sccieties have been hard hit of late in losing 
their stalwart workers. The Leicester Scciety lost 
one of its leading members by the passing away 
of Mr. George Bankart, who was cne of the tew lett 
who founded the Leicester Scciety in 1885, and saw 
it go from strength to strength, assisting in any- 
thing that added to its welfare right up to the date 
of his death at the age of eighty-seven years. Five 
times president, at the age of eighty-four, and 
again a year later, he was the champion of the exhibi- 
tion. he magnificent trophy which he presented 
last year will serve for many years to remind the 
scciety of the donor’s great interest. Now Liver- 
pool has lost that trojan for secretarial work, Mr. 
C. F. Inston, a man who never tired in the interest 
of his society and the greater interests of pictorial 
photography. With feelings of sorrow one heard 
of his death, those feelings accentuated with the 
knowledge of personal recollections of interests we 
held in common ‘when together working for the 
ийси ofnorthern societies and the advancement 
of society effort as. symbolised. in the** Northern” 
at Manchester,~Leeds, and spbsequently at Liver- 
pool. I trust some means will be found of per- 
petuating his memory by a memorial that will 
serve to remind future generations of the history 
of the society movement so strongly woven around 
h.s name. 


Willesden Shows Progress. 


From the Willesden Photographic Society there 
comes a report of negor progress. Under the 
fostering care of its genial president its activities 
have increased, and the photographic work com- 
pares favourably with that of other societies in 
open yet friendly competition. The same spirit 
of friendliness and co-operation amongst the mem- 
bers has manifested itself throughout the year, 
and much mutual assistance has been shown. 
Nearly a twenty-five per cent. increase in attendance, 
a better standard of lectures, and a point of interest 
have been evolved. I shall refer to these later when 
I have more space at disposal. Seven members 
are included in the roll of honour. Competitions 
were somewhat interesting, inasmuch as the judge 
found difficulty in finding the first, five pictures 
being of absolutely equal merit. Lantern-slide 
competitions brought forward an entry of fifty 
slides. In the Affiliation lantern competitions thev 
also did well, tieing for third pictorial place wit 
Rotherham and North Middlesex. Third place 
in the technical section was likewise secured. For 
Affiliated prints they even did better, taking first 
place in each section, gaining the premier certifi- 
cate, and the president a plaque for his picture, 
* Sunshine in the Alley." 
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A DAYLIGHT ENLARGER. 


HE apparatus herein described is a 

simple elaboration of the extension 
back used by many workers when en- 
larging through the camera by daylight. 

Although designed for use with a 
quarter-plate special Kodak, it is appli- 
cable to any single-extension camera, 
and especially ‘useful for  fixed-focus 
cameras. 

It was designed with a twofold object : 
(1) To obviate extra wear and tear 
on the focussing device of the camera, 
and (2) to get a simple means of combina- 
tion printing in daylight enlarging. 

The photographs show all essential 
details, so that a brief description will 

_ suffice. 

A fixed base (A) carries a movable 
baseboard (B) sliding between rebated 
guides (C), and operated by a rack and 
pinion (D). At the end of the movable 
baseboard is fixed the back (E), in which 
a rectangular hole is cut rather larger 
than the size of negative to be used. 
The bellows (F), made of Willesden 
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strong paper, after the manner described 
in THE A. P. of February 5, 1917, by 
B. С. E, tapers slightly, and is fixed 
between two strong pieces of cardboard 
(G and Н) from each of which a rect- 
angular hole has been cut. The bellows 
should be of sufficient extension to 
increase the total extension from nega- 
tive to lens to that required for 
reduction. 

To the “inner " side of the back (E) 
the larger cardboard end (G) of the 
bellows is fixed, the smaller end (H) 
being fixed to a wooden frame (]), which 
fits into the grooves of the camera back 
in place of the dark slide. This frame 
also has a rectangular hole cut rather 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE А. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


larger than the size of negative to be 
used. 

On the fixed base (A), some little dis- 
tance from the end, is a stirrup (K), 
which carries the camera attached by 
an ordinary tripod thumbscrew. The 
height of this stirrup should be so ar- 
ranged that the rectangular holes cut 
in E, G. H and J are in alignment when 
the camera is in position. 

The “outer” side of the back (E) 
has two rebated guides (L) carrying a 
double negative carrier (M), so adjusted 
bv stops (N) that either negative can 
be brought into position at will by sliding 
the carrier along the grooves. 

Thus we have, in effect, built on to 
the camera a focussing back extension. 

In use, the back projects through a 
hole cut in the window screen in the 
usual way, a small curtained opening 
also being cut to enable one hand to rack 
the;back in or out, and also to slide the 
carrier when printing from two negatives. 

The whole thing can be made by any 
handyman (ог if not “ handy,” by any 


н. 


a 
A 


from the sketches given, at 
A hard, well-seasoned wood 
stand wear, and 
should be the 


carpenter) 
small cost. 
should be chosen to 
strength and rigidity 
primary considerations. 

Our own apparatus was constructed 
from odds and ends of mahogany, and 
cost nothing but the trouble of re- 
modelling apparatus at hand. 

With such an apparatus the dark- 
room can be prepared for enlarging in a 
few minutes—a great consideration where 
one’s dark-room is also required for 
domestic purposes—and one has at 
command all movements without the 
necessity of going outside the room. 


‚ЖЕ: 
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SIMPLE HOME-MADE MOUNTING 


BOARDS. 
ARGE sheets of the commercial 
mounting paper for very large 


prints, or the commercial mount or 
board are very expensive to buy, especi- 
ally if a quantity is required. The pre- 
sent writer has made mounting boards 
very simply in the following manner. А 
sheet of cardboard the size of intended 
mount is first required; this is quite 
easy to find, such as the packing cards 
of photographic papers, or even the card 
sides, lid, or bottom of an old hat-box. 
A sheet of smooth brown paper free 
from cracks, creases, and like imperfec- 
tions is then taken; this should be at 
least six inches larger each way than 
the sheet of card. The card having all 
its edges trimmed quite square is then 
laid upon the paper, and the corners 
cut in order to allow the paper to be 
turned over the card. This will necessi- 
tate a V-shaped piece being cut írom 
each corner. The edges of the paper 
overlapping the card are then pasted, 
and very carefully strained over and 
rubbed down; thus we shall find the 
face side of the card covered with а 
smooth even surface of brown paper. 
The back then has а smaller sheet of 
paper pasted over it to add to its appear- 
ance, allowing about an inch margin 
all round the edge. The whole should 
then be put aside under pressure to dry. 
When dry, a stiff neat-looking board 
that wil not curl or crack, and ideal 
for the purpose for which it is intended, 


wil be the result. Some doubts may 
be expressed as to the chemical purity 
of brown paper, but the writer in the 
course of a long experience of prints 
mounted by this method can never find 
any fading due to this cause. The 
brown paper wil be found ideal for 
brown or sepia prints. If other colours 
are required, the sheets of ordinary art 
paper tinted, and used for crayon sketch- 
ing, obtainable from any large art dealer, 
may be substituted. These mounting 
boards may be used for small or large 
prints at will and the card packing 
found in packets of P.O.P. and bromide 
papers should be saved for this purpose. 
R. M. F. 
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WHY A LENS HAS STOPS. 


NE of the difficulties 
the teacher has to 
overcome is that of 
realising that things 
grown perfectly 
simple to himself by 
reason of constant 
use are often- very 
difficult for the be- 
ginner to grasp 
clearly. Thus the 
seasoned worker 
gives little more 
thought to the stops 
than he does to the 


of his 


lens 
lead pencil he employs for making 
notes of his subject and the exposure 


given. He knows the effect he 
is aiming at, and he knows just what 
degree of "stopping down " will be 
required to obtain that effect. Not 
so the novice, who wonders whether 
he ought to use a big stop for an 
extensive view and a small stop for 
a restricted view, and so on. Let us 
try then to make clear the why and 
wherefore of stops. 


Other Names. 

Stops are often spoken of as 
“ diaphragms,” and the term “© aper- 
ture ” is also given to a stop opening. 
Most lenses of modern construction 
have ''iris" diaphragms, but quite 
a number of good second-hand recti- 
linear lenses are fitted with slips of 
thin sheet brass, each pierced with 
the round hole or aperture of the 
required size, these slips of metal 
sliding into a slot in the barrel of the 
lens. Other lenses, chiefly wide and 
medium angle symmetricals, have a 
“rotating ’’ or ''wheel" stop, a 
disc with the apertures arranged 
round it, so that anyone may be 
brought into position by rotating 
the disc. This method cannot well 
be used if the largest aperture is more 
than F/11, because the mounting 
would become too clumsy. The 
loose stops are known as '' Water- 
house stops," and their only disad- 
vantage is that they are liable to get 
mislaid. Mr. Frank M. Sutcliffe, a 
well known pictorial worker, savs һе 


lost all the stops of his lens through 
a hole in his waistcoat pocket, many 
vears ago, and that his pictures are 
all the better for it. This is a good 
hint for the picture maker. 


Anastigmat Lenses 

А great number of workers use the 
modern anastigmat lenses, and so 
we shall first consider the use of 
stops in connection with them, re- 
marking, however, that what we say 
applies to all lenses, whether anastig- 
mat or rectilinear. Let us think of 
the lens as a window admitting light 
to a room—the camera. If we get 
too much light coming into a room 
we can reduce it by pulling the 
blind down half way, or even three- 
quarters of the way down. Now it 
may happen that the exposure re- 
quired at the full or open aperture 
is shorter than we can comfortably 
give with the cap, or possibly even 
with a shutter. At the seaside, or 
in quite open country near a large 
sheet of water we might need to 


give an exposure as short as 1-300th 
second, using F/6 and an extra rapid 
plate. But most shutters are not 
speeded beyond 1-10oth sec., and 
many will not really give less than 
about 1-yoth sec. Clearly then, to 
use F/o under such circumstances will 
simply give us an over-exposed plate, 
and to avoid this we must lessen the 
window of the.camera, i.e. we must 
we a smaller stop. Probably Ето 
and an exposure of 1-30th or 1-4oth 
sec. would auswer the purpose quite 
well. The occasions on which it is 
necessarv to stop down for this 


(1.) 


reason are few; in fact, that given - 
is almost the only one, if we except 
distant Alpine and similar mountain 
subjects. Cloud studies, of course, 
would need a similarly brief exposure, 
but for them a light filter is generally 
used, and this increases exposure, 
as a rule, to the extent of 6, 8, or 
10 times, so that the need fer stopping 
down does not occur. Of course the 
light filter might be used for the 
open, distant, or sea views if desired, 
and again stopping down wculd te 
unnecessary. 


Near and Distant Objects. 

What does occur quite frequently 
however, is that the subject we are 
photographing contains some objects 
at a distance and others quite near 
to the camera. Now if we have a 
hand camera we shall see at a glance 
that we cannot get the pointer of 
our focussing scale to “ infinity " or 
distance, and to, say, three vards, at 
one and the same time. We can get 
the distance sharp, or the foreground 


P 
Fig. 1. 


sharp, or both slightly unsharp, but 
not both sharp together if we are 
using a large aperture. It is easiest 
to learn this on the ground-glass 
focussing screen of a stand camera, 
and the extent of the unsharpness 
may then be readily seen. Also thc 
effect of the smaller stop in sharpen- 
ing up the image may be best grasped 
by seeing it on the ground glass. 
The longer the focal length of the 
‘ens the more stopping down will be 
needed to get good definition on 
both foreground and distance, or in 
optical language to get ‘depth of 
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definition." It is important to re- 
member that in this respect the most 
expensive lenses are no better than 
the earlier tvpes, and that if the 
focal length is the same and the 
aperture the same, the rectilinear has 
just the same depth as the anastigmat. 
This is a point which the purchaser 
of an expensive modern lens often 
does not know, and when experience 
shows him that it is so, disappoint- 
ment results. 

The diagram, fig. r, shows how the 
stop lessens the size of the out-of- 
focus blur. P and Pr represent two 
objects, one near and the other dis- 
tant; in fact, P is supposed to be 
at a greater distance than the diagram 
would hold. IP is the image of P, 
falling on the ground glass at C. ІРІ 
is the image of Рг falling on the 
ground glass when it is moved to A. 
Thus we see illustrated diagram- 
matically wlat we have pointed out 
above, that with the ground glass at 
А we have a sharp image of Pı, the 
near object, while with the ground 
glass at C we have a sharp image of 
P, in each case the other image 
being a blur. Now if we place the 
ground glass at B, midway between 
А and C, we shall have both images 
blurred a little, and this blur may 
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be lessened, and even reduced to a 
negligible quantity by stopping down. 
Why the smaller stop does this we 
must explain next week by the aid 
of another diagram, simply stating 
the fact at the moment. 


Practical Points. 

Actually the position of the ground 
glass when making the compromise 
between the two sharp positions А 
and C, will not be midway, as shown 
in fig. I, in every case. In using a 
hand camera a depth-of-focus scale 
is a great help, while with ground 
glass focussing it is easy to stop down 
one stop at a time, and by racking 
in and out to see if the desired fine- 
ness of definition has been obtained. 
In much landscape work the perfectly 
crisp definition is not really desirable, 
and the best definition may be on 
the principal objects in the fore- 
ground. 

A point of great importance is that 
the nearer the near objects are to 
the camera (assuming that there are 
distant ones as well) the smaller 
must be the stop used to get all 
sharp. Thus it will be apparent that 
where very short exposures are re- 
quired one must avoid too near a 
foreground. 
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The Rule as to Depth. 


We have already pointed out that 
a long-focus lens has less depth than 
a short-focus one. This accounts 
for the use of fairly short-focus 
lenses on hand cameras, and except 
for special work press photographers 
use а O$ in. or 7 in. lens on a half- 
plate. There is no good rule as to 
depth, but the facts are contained in 
two rules : 

(1) Depth varies inversely as the 
square of the focal length. Thus two 
lenses of 4 and б inches focal length 
respectively—-4 squared is 16, and 6 
squared is 36; 36 divided bv 16 is 2}; 
therefore the 4 inch lens has 21 times 
the depth of the 6 inch lens. 

(2) Each alternate stop smaller 
doubles the depth. That is, with 
any lens EF/11 wil give twice the 
depth obtained at F/6, F/32 twice that 
obtained at F/16, and so on. 


EW readers should note that 


back numbers con‘aining 
previous Notes for Novices are 
obtainable from the Publishers, 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


Full particulars and conditions were given last week. 


Awards for Last Week.— The First Prize is awarded to E. C. 
Perry, 28, Riseldine Road, Honor Oak Park, London. 


(Title 


Egremont: К. Е. Savage, Sidcup: Miss E. Ambler, Bradford ; 
W. Openshaw, Ipswich ; 


Н. Warner, Hammersmith; J. L. 


of print, ' Vera.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial N.F. ; 
exposure, à sec.; lens, Zeiss Tessar; stop, F/4.5; time of 
day, 12 noon; developer, amidol; printing process, Wellington 
B.B. bromide enlargement. 

The Second Prize is awarded to F. Evans, 198, High Strect, 
Redcar, Yorks. (Title of print, “A Flapper.") Technical 
data: Plate, Wellington A.S.; exposure, 2 sec.; stop, Еліт; 
time of day, 11.30 a.m., May ; developer, pyro-soda ; printing 
process, bromide sepia-toned enlargement. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to A. J. Hewctt, 24, Aberdeen 
Road, Dollis Hil], N.W. (Title of print, '" A Rain-soaked 
Corner.") Technical data: Kodak film; lens, Heliar ; exposure, 
I-Sth sec. ; stop, F/6.5 ; time of day, 6 p.m., April; developer, 
pyro-soda ; printing process, Wellington bromide enlargement, 

The Mounting Prize is awarded to С. W. Garth, 15, Wesley 
Road, Armley, Leeds. (Title of print, ' A Halt for Lunch.) 
‘Technical Plate, A.S. ; 
Cooke; time of dav, 2.45 p.m., August ; 
printing process, bromide. 


data : 1-25th sec. ; Jens, 


developer, M.O. ; 


CX posure, 


Hon. Mention. 


A. E. Marley, Hampstead; Lt. F. P. Powell Avles, London ; 
Mr. and Mrs. F. Bolton, Acomb ; C. H. Stableford, Birmingham 
(2); W. H. Jones, Levton; E. Н. Smith, Edgbaston; G. 
Wansey Smith, Finchlev ; H. А. Hil, Rotherham; J. L. 
Wood, Woodbridge; F. Evans, Redcar; С. A. White, New- 
port; Miss B. Mercer, Dublin; J. H. Saunders, leeds; Е. N. 
Miller, King’s Cross. 

Class I. 

TF. Evans, Kedear; Miss Н. Twine, Southsea ; 

UL. Bolton, Acomb; A. 


Mr. and Mrs. 
Cameron, Edinburgh; Н. E. Weller, 


Wood, Woodbridge; G. R. Marshall, Carlisle; J. Н. Henson, 
Dartford ; B. Siddons, Harrogate. 


Class П. 


J. H. Rider, Melton Mowbray: J. Hughes, London: ]. 
Green, Winchester; Mrs. Butterworth, Littleborough; A. K. 
Gordon, Reading; W. Fulbrook, Sheffield. 


Class Ill. 


The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and II. are 
placed in Class III. 


—— юж — &——— &e——— &—— ي و ل‎ съш — 


BEGINNERS? SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Mrs. B. Wragg, “ Quarters," 
Carsick Hill Road, Sheffield. (Title of print, ' A Letter to 
France.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial ortho. ; exposure, 
I sec. ; stop, F/6.8; Jens, Goerz Dagor; time of day, 2 pm., 
Mav ; 
ment. 


developer, Sequin; printing process, bromide enlarge- 


Beginners’ Class. 


D. Rose, Lavender Hill; E. Webber, London: R. G. Morri- 
son, Harlech; R. Kendle Wood, Silvertown (2j; €. L. Jones, 
Birmingham ; B. Gertv, Cumberland; R. G. scorgic, London ; 
A. F. Mayne, Cumberland ; R. Lee, Leicester; F. J. Maclagan, 
Woolwich; Miss I. Hughes, London; R. Hal, Worcester ; 
Miss B. Atkins, London; W. de Rusett, Taunton; C. E. 
Turton, Grosmont; H. N. Bassett, Selbv; E. S. Wright, 
Shefheld ; E. Jewers, Banff; G. Lawrence, Walworth; R. S. 
Hitchen, Kingate; С. A. Luce, Glamorgan; A. S. Revnolds, 
Salisbury ; A. Mercer, Loughborough ; J. Hawkswell, Keighley ; 
К. Clough, Mapperly ; Mrs. B. Sileot, Manchester; J. L. 
Gough, Shetheld > K. Porter, Swanage; R. B. Montgomery, 
Horsham; T. J. White, Streatham, | | 
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fix IO to I5 minutes. You now have 
four plates differing only in the developing 
factor. What you wish to get may be 
something between the 20 and 4o times 
plate. Then try 3o times, and so on. 
Let us hear how you get on. 
Lens, Ete. 
(1) What does F/5.8 beccme cn a 6 in. lens 
when the camera is racked out to double exten- 
sion? (2) Can an anastigmat lens back and 
front combinaticn be used separately? What 


effect has it cn the picture—a reduction or 
magnifying effect ? (3) Should a hood be used 


INFORMATION AND when working with a large aperture ? 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. реи сон 
(1) This depends оп the distance between 
\ selection of queries from our correspondents of general tl ] d plate B 8 f ex: le 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. te Jens and p а е. y Way о examp е, 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to suppose your 6 in. lens to be 15 in. from 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query the plate. You have now а rule of three, 
must be accompanied by on f the Coupons printed in our Е ` A i4 à . 1 F 
pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- viz.: AS 015 to I5, SO is 5.8 to the new F 
MATION will be freely given, and correspondents will value of this stop, say F/14.5. But what 
" M s expedite n fees 11 E ر‎ legibly ышын Же perhaps may interest you more 15 the 
d. أا‎ name and adaress mus же sent in every case (no or puni- d e E- 
ad а? (ee ^ cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed question of equivalent exposure with thc 
Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND same stop at different distances from the 


| to the 
T:orocRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W C.2.snd marked 
Queries should be written on one side of the paper only 


Carbon Printing. 
I have experienced some Mfhculty in. сарой 
printtug. ] use a Burton actinemeter, but am 
getting a shade too dark, ete. 
G. W. H. (Lee). 
You need nothing better than Burton's 
actinomcter. АП these various “ tint "' 
meters, as they arc often called, are very 
much about the same value. Each 
worker has his personal taste and fancy, 
and equally good work is produced by 
them all. What you need and cannot 
buy is experience. Using two actino- 
meters would be more likely to confuse 
than help you. Stick to your first 
choice, and print thc same negative two 
or three times, all to the same ‘‘ tint ’’ 
as near as possible. Then note how 
much difference you can get by cool, 
normal, and hot development (water). 
This is where so much of the secret of 
fine printing comes in. Do not forget 
to allow for the darkening of the print 
due to drying. 
Grey Tones. 
Can you tell me how to get grey tones with 
Solio self-toning paper? After printing I put 
my prints in hypo for about half a minute. 
C. D. B. (Stocksfield). 
Half a minute's immersion in the hypo 
bath seems to us to be exceptionally 
brief. As a rule, the longer the time 
in the hypo bath with self-toning papers, 
the cooler the resulting colour. Try a 
series of prints, giving them say, I, 3, 6, 10, 
I5 minutes in the hypo. 


Pocket Camera, Etc. 
I bought a pocket camera, ete., К.К. lens, F/8. 
It does not take very clear photegraphs (see 
enclosures). I marked the frcnt lens in taking 
it out. I took some photcgraphs befcre the 
lens was marked, as well as after. It docs not 
seem to make much difference. I note the 
plate-holders are nickel inside. Can you recom- 
mend a slow-drying mountant. I find the print 
dries before I get it into position. 
J. H. S. M. (СомЕгаре). 
АП four prints sent indicate slight 
general fog, and also halation in the case 
of the two white costumes. This last 
defect indicates the need of (r) backed 
plates, and (2) the avoidance of over- 
development. The gencral fog may Бе 
due to many different causes, e.g. (1) 
faulty plates (not at all likely), (2) too 
energetic or too warm developer, (3) light 
leakage into the camera, (4) unsafe dark- 
room light. (5) lens insufficiently pro- 
tected by lens hood, ctc. ln three out of 
the four instances you are facing the sky 


‘Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside. 


or a white-washed wall, so that you may 
be getting the defect known as flare. 
Unless the lens is well protected by an 
efficient hood, you will be well advised 
to avoid pointing the lens toward any 
very strong light. The mark on the lens 
(as described) is not likely to account for 
this fog effect, or affect the definition. 
Its chief effect is stopping a little light, 
and so increasing exposure a trifle. As 
regards mounting, perhaps you are 
attempting to apply the mount to the 
dry print? Your troubles will vanish if 
you slightly damp the print by dabbing 
it with a very clean and slightly moist 
sponge or laying it between damp blotting 
paper. Note that the print should be 
merely damp and limp, not surface wet. 
We are glad to hear that our pages have 
been of some assistance and interest to 
you, and we are sorry that we cannot 
give you more definite hclp as regards the 
somewhat foggy prints. 
Negative. 
My plate developing is all wrong, high lights 
choked up, and unprintable for enlargements, 
еіс. What appearance should full, soft negative 
have at the back of the plate when using azol ? 
etc. F. P. (Sparkbrook). 
If vou will very carefully carry out the 
following experiment we think your 
troubles will be at an end: Expose four 
plates on the same subject say an 
ordinary landscape of moderate light and 
shade contrasts. Give all four plates 
the same exposure— one after the other 
with as little delay as possible. Do your 
best to estimate and give what you regard 
as correct exposure. Take 1 drm. azol 
and 4 oz. water. Put the four plates in 
one dish or four separate dishes side by 
side, giving each the same quantity of 
developer, and carefully note the time 
between pouring on the developer and 
the first sign of any developing action, 
which will probably be thesky part. Now 
go entirely by time, giving the four 
plates то, 20, 40, and бо times as long 
as the time of appearance. Suppose the 


` image just begins to show in ro seconds, 


then the four plates should be developed 
100, 200, 400, боо seconds (i.e. I min. 40 
sec., 3 m. 208., 6 m. 40s., and 13 т. 20S.) 
respectively. As cach of the four plates 
is removed from the developer, note its 
appearance on the back. (This varies 
considerably with different brands.) Pass 
the plate direct into fresh clean hypo and 


plate. This varies as the square of the 
lens-to-plate distance ; in the above case, 
dS O x 6to 15 X 15,0r 2 х2 105 x 5, 
or 4 to 25, i.e. І to 6]. So that one second 
at 6 in. would be equivalent to б} seconds 
at 15 in. (2) Very generally, but not 
always, both the front and back combina- 
tions may be used separately or singly. 
The lens maker's price list will tell you 
if only one or both may thus be used. 
Usually the focal lengths of the two 
separate combinations differ. For ex- 
ample, the separate lenses might be 
6 and ro in. respectively, and the com- 
plete lens 4 in. focal length. The (linear) 
size of the image varies with the focal 
length. Suppose with the complete lens 
an object comes 4-1oths of an inch long 
on the plate, with the 6 in. lens this would 
be 6-10ths, and with the по in. lens 
IO-IOths, or І inch long, i.e. the longer the 
focal length the longer the camera and 
the larger the image. (3) A hood to the 
lens should always be used. The object of 
the hood is to block out all light coming 
from objects outside or beyond the picture 
on the plate. The larger the aperture the 
more important it is to employ a hood. 
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The price of THE AMATEUR PHOTO. 
GRAPHER & PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 
having now been raised to Threepence, in 
accordance with the amnounccments already 
made to our Subscribers, the following are the 
new 
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The Budding Lanternist. 


° DEAR Sir,—I desire to become proficient in lantern work 
and shall be obliged if you will kindly advise me how to praceed.— 
Yours truly, IGNORAMUS.'" 


And the editor of a contemporary to whom this epistle was 
sent, instead of stamping out the spark forthwith, tells his 
correspondent how to proceed, and makes him a first-class 
lanternist, in the theory at least, by the end of half a column. 
Had such a letter come to me, I should have made a stern 
eflort to save society from having another lanternist thrust 
upon it. But this editor has a greatly diminished sense of 
public responsibility, and instead of handing the letter to the 
police, he actually encourages the inquirer, and talks of illu- 
minants and condensers and carriers for slides, and oil and in- 
candescent gas and acetylene and limelight and the electric 
arc, and winds up by suggesting half a dozen firms who will 
provide you with a lantern, its Russian body and its Prussian 
spirit all complete. And thus the mischief is done. 


American Understandableness. 


The editor's advice to the lanternist, however, is quite colour- 
less compared with some American advice on the same subject- 
over there they call him a stereopticon operator for short— 
which I have been assimilating. There is a curious difference 
between British and American ways of imparting instruction. 
The British way suggests a certain aloofness, and the advice 
is given in more or less elegant phraseology, like a letter from 
vour maiden aunt. The Americans, on the other hand, give 
some punch to what they have to tell you. They use slang. 
They hit you in the eye and on the chest and back. And they 
are occasionally quite candid ; they take you into their con- 
fidence, as the British writer never does. In this American 
book for lanternists, for instance, at the end of a long disquisi- 
tion on the three-wire system of electric lighting, the American 
writer cocks his eye over what he has written and realises that 
an expert with the soul of a bull's-eye condenser might pick 
him to bits, so he says, by way of meeting criticism in advance, 

‘It's understandableness I'm after, not technical correctness.’ 
One could wish that some other technical people would go after 
the same quarry. 


Words to the Wise. 


One of the delights of this American volume for the lantern 
operator is the bits of mottoes that are thrown in here and 
there. Wherever a chapter does not quite finish at the bottom 
of the page, you find some words railed off, so to speak, and 
given the shrillness of italics. One is told at full length how 
to measure the back focus of the lens, and then at the bottom, 
with a ruling round them, are the italicised words, '' Some men 
could learn if they did not already know it all." After a terse 
descnption of what is meant by voltage—a truly shocking 
subject— you find a similar bit of philosophy: “ Go to your 
work each day as though it were your first day on a new job 
and you had to make good.” And after some really magni- 
ficent projection formula, in which R over y equals N, where 
R is me as I used to be and r is me as I am апа N appears to be 
nonsense, you have this: '' Always do it just as though the 
boss was round." Apparently it is only when the boss is round 
that some people can kcep square. 


The Jumpy Carrier. 


Turning to the more particular advice for the lantern operator, 
one finds it both pithy and sound. ‘ Don't drop the slide into 
the carrier," you are told, '' like you would drop a brick on the 
sidewalk, because if you do the picture being projected will 
jump around like a ship on a stormy sea. This author has а 
special prejudice against the rough and rackety movements in 
which some lanternists indulge. “ What a truly absurd effect 


is produced," he says, '" when one is watching, for instance, 
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CAV ST RIE 


the projection of the picture of a city, and, due 
to ignorance or carelessness on the part of the 
operator, the city suddenly jumps into the air 
a couple of feet and settles back with a 
slam!’’ Cities must be expected to act so if lanternists will 
go on sticking pins into them. 


Fingermarks. 


Another proposition, as he calls it, to which this breezy 
American returns more than once is cleanliness. ‘' The funda- 
mental proposition in stereopticon projection,” he says, '' is to 
keep your slides clean." Of lantern slides which show finger- 
marks he says that only one term can properly be applied to 
this kind of work, and that is disgusting. He leaves the dis- 
gusting term to our imagination and preference. Unless you 
keep the slides clean you are instantly branded as a sloppy 
workman. Then he tells us that the slides may be cleaned 
either by breathing on them or with alcohol. Some lanternists 
combine both methods in the one operation ! 


Wrong Side Up. 


Then there is the white spot in the corner, which saves the 
operator from having to see that a slide is wrong way up, as it 
ought to be in order to afford the maximum pleasure to the 
audience. Indeed, I have known a devoted lanternist make 
three successful attempts to get a slide in wrongly before finally, 
to the great disappointment of those present, getting it correct. 
The spot has the advantage of showing which is the correct way 
to be avoided for as long as possible. By insisting on rigid 
correctness the author rather diminishes the fun that there is 
in lantern shows. He says that the proper operator schooled 
in the art would no more think of putting in the slide wrong 
way up than he would think of putting a spoonful of food in 
his ear instead of his mouth. This is hard on some of the 
jolliest operators I know. Не adds that the white spot is often 
not to be relied upon, having been put in the wrong corner by 
the girls who did the binding, but that only adds to the opera- 
tor’s difficulties, for he may get the thing in right before he 
intends it. 


His One Excuse. 


I am afraid that, in spite of all his taking brusqueness, this 
lantern expert is something of a kill-joy. For not only does 
he rave against the gymnastic carner, and the finger-mark, and 
the slides placed topsy-turvy, but he also earwigs the operator 
if, in handling the arcs, the picture on the screen does the 
vanishing trick. Yellow corners in the picture he cannot 
abide, and a ghost in the centre is his pet aversion. They are 
merely so many evidences to him that the operator, instead of 
being a gentleman of humour as he really is, is lazy or ignorant 
concerning his lens system. To one pet trick of the lanternist 
he is, by implication at least, kinder. At least he says nothing 
about it to speak of. Only in talking of too big an amperage 
does he speak of the danger of excessive—note the word—of 
excessive slide breakage, '' which is a serious matter if the slides 
are fine hand-coloured art slides such as those sometimes used 
by travelling lecturers." As far as our common or garden 
slides are concerned, it does not matter a bit if they go to pot. 
What else, indeed, is a lanternist for? That is the one excuse 
for his continued existence. May he crack them up for ever ! 


A Sell. 


A visitor to Selsey has been fined five shillings for using a 
5s. Brownie on the beach. 


, On Sussex cliffs the waters pound, 
And Selsey Bill is lashed with brine, 
But, oh, the rugged scene is '' fine ” 
When by the county bench ‘tis “ crowned." 
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LILAC. 
See article оп page 374. 
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After many deleys in mails we have at length heard 
that the collection of pictures by members of the London 


Selon of Photography, which 

THE LONDON SALON Wes sent to America at the 
IN AMERICA, end of last year, has duly 
arrived at San Francisco: end 


although too late for the Salon of the California Camera 
Club, the pictures are being specially exhibited as a 
complete show in themselves. They appear to have 
aroused a great wave of enthusiasm among the American 
workers on the Pacific coast, and there are two out- 
standing notes which are struck in the reports and 
letters to hand. First, this exhibition of British pic- 
torial photography is receiving a welcome and appre- 
ciation on the other side of the Atlantic equal to any 
which we have accorded to American work in London ; 
and it 15 interesting to note that in many cases work 
which hes been regarded as “ old-fashioned " here is 
greeted as something new and perfect out there. 
Secondly, the outspoken admiration of many of the 
leading workers of California for the straightforward 
characteristics and pictorial quality of the work of the 
members of the London Salon, as opposed to the 
tendency to “ fuzziness " and the all-pervading fashion 
of using the soft-focus lens in America, comes somewhat 
as a surprise. To quote the secretary and chairman 
of the Californien Salon Committee: “It is years 
since we hed a display of pictures on our walls which 
have attracted so many visitors or proved of so much 
interest to students of the art." The collection will 
be shown in other cities in America. Who says that 
British pictoriel photography is decadent ? 


B оо 


The recent deeth of Mr. Meskelyne recells the fect 
that he who wes never nonplussed by spiritualistic 
menifestations had to confess himself 

JUGGLING AND at а loss to account for the Indien 
THE CAMERA. rope trick. Everybody has heard of 
the trick, though few have actually 

witnessed it. The native juggler throws 2 bell of twine 
into the air, and the ball instead of returning mounts 
higher into the invisible. The juggler's boy mounts 
the twine hand over hend until he is lost in space. 
When summoned to return he refuses, and the juggler, 
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sticking a dagger in his belt, disappears after him. 
Presently shrieks and groans are heard in the air and 
drops of blood begin to fall from the blue sky. Then 
the boy falls dismembered and gory, and after him 
comes the juggler sliding down the twine, presently, 
of course, after some sleight of hand, to show the boy 
entirely unharmed. The only explanation of any 
value which we have come across is furnished by 2 
couple of American travellers who, in the North-west 
Provinces, came upon a crowd of natives watching the 
rope trick. They turned the camera on the scene, 
and the negative was blank where the rope and the 
climbing boy should have appeared. The explanation 
is that the trick was due to mesmerism, and the camera 
was proof against the mesmeric powers even of the Indian 


conjuror. 
3 B + 


Things uncanny are having а boom just now, and 
one wonders how meny books we are to have from 
Fellows of the Royal Society express- 
ing a belief in spiritualism. Sir 
William Barrett has just followed 
Sir Oliver Lodge to this tempting 
threshold. The thought strikes us that while the 
camera has suffered some discredit from its association 
with spiritualism, it may be the camera which ulti- 
mately will unravel a problem that is certainly not to 
be explained away by impugning either the moral or 
the intellectual character of many eminent witnesses. 
If we know little about spirit, we do not know every- 
thing about matter, and a theory is now finding some 
favour which supposes spiritualistic manifestations to 
have a real but a material basis ; it is conjectured thet 
occult phenomena such as the lifting of tables are due 
to the action of some new form of matter, ordinarily 
invisible, which issues from the person of the medium 
and returns to that person again. This would still 
leave unexplained many phenomena which are claimed 
by the spiritualists, but it does simplify the position 
if these things can be traced to a physical origin, and it 
might be a field in which photography, able as it is to 
record the invisible, could play a useful part as a means 
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queries have reached us lately from 
to apply their cameras to the photo- 
graphy of flowers. We have recently 
published an article dealing with this 
work, and on another page this week is 
a further note which may answer many 

Flowers afford the tasteful and patient 
world of fascinating work. For pic- 
torial success it is essential that the worker have clear 
ideas as to certain fundamentals. In nearly all cases 
a flower is an exceedingly delicately constituted thing, 
perhaps not fragile in the literal sense of easily break- 
able, yet delicate to the touch and easily damaged. 
To this we must add a subtle quality of internal semi- 
translucency and colour, light, and shade. Further, 
there is present a sense of nicely adjusted poise, giving 
to the pressure of a puff of wind. Withal each plant 
and flower has its own character of growth and general 
form constitution. As the successful child photo- 
grapher must understand and love children, so the 
flower portraitist must love and understand his little 
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HOTOGRAPHY 
P is often con- 

sidered merely 
as something of the nature of a luxury. Even a few 
moments of careful consideration will suffice, though, to 
dispel this idee. Photography may be, end often is, 
purely à hobby; but it hes most important and 
valuable utilitarian aspects, particularly in the regions 
of "science and industrv. 

The applications of photography to science are mani- 
fold. Without photography, science in many of its 
branches would not have reached its present advanced 
stage. The eye is a very valuable and useful piece of 
optical apparatus to a human being, but es a scientific 
instrument it possesses very serious limitations, and even 
when assisted. by the telescope and the microscope, 
the eye still suffers from its natural limitations. It is 
easily liable to overstrain, and viewing operations cannot 
be prolonged because of this. Moreover, features seen 
by the eye with the aid of the telescope or the microscope 
are never recorded by the eye with all the detail revealed 
that lies in the image produced. But the photographic 
plate does not tire with exposure, and prolonged exposure 
of the plate in conjunction with a telescope or a micro- 
scope, within the correct limits, enhances the value of the 
recorded image finally obtained. The field of view 
recorded by the photographic plate used under such 
circumstances is elso often much larger than that 
recorded, by the eye, and what to the eye, assisted by г. 
powerful telescope, may appear to be a. blurred mass of 
nebulous matter in the heavens without any particular 
form, is revealed by the photographic plate acting as 
the eye at the telescope, to be 2 world in making. And 
most important of all, photographic records are per- 
manent end may be studied at leisure. 

The application of photography to modern medical 
science, in conjunction with X-ray apperatus, would, 
if the account of it were written, provide one of the 
thrilling stories of the war. | 

The velue of photography for recording observations 
made in aeroplanes hes been repeatedly brought to 
public notice, end informetion of the most valuable 
type and of extreme militery importance has been 
repeatedly geined in this way. What is generally un- 
known, though, is the value of photography in connec- 
tion with the construction of the гегорігпе itself. It 
is this that the writer would particularly like to empha- 
sise, as it has 2 most important bearing on the applica- 
tion of photography to industry. 

The war has led to the development of the aeroplane 
es nothing else would or could have done. From a stege 
of infancy the acroplane hes grown until it has become 
e machine which, with a little assistance, will almost 
control itself. But the machine must be strong end 
es light as possible. The bulk of the weight is concen- 
trated in the engine. It wes here therefore that the 
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problem of combining strength 
with relative lightness hed 
to be solved, and the solving of this problem has 
led to most remarkable changes in the iron and steel 
industries, end also in other metal industries. The 
methods of procedure in many works have been revo- 
lutionised in order that material fulfilling the required 
specifications should be manufactured. 

The properties of metals are dependent on the con- 
stituents of these metals. Commercial metals are never 
pure. Some impurities are added purposely in order 
to impart certain desirable properties to the metals. 
Other impurities are present because their presence is. 
unavoidable. Their presence may be harmful or other- 
wise. That is determined by the way in which the 
metal in question answers to certain practical tests. 
Some ready method of studying the composition and 
structure of metals is therefore of the utmost importance 
to metallurgists. A chemical analysis of 2 metal is often 
resorted to. Such an analysis will indicate what sub- 
stances are present and in what quantities they are 
present, but it will not inform the metallurgist how these 
substances are distributed in the metal. That 15 to say, 
the chemical analysis of а metal will reveal its composi- 
tion but not its structure, end the letter 15 of extreme 
importance commercielly. 

The examination of the internal structure and con- 
stitution of metals and alloys will reveal much regarding 
their nature end behaviour, end such 2n exemination is 
underteken principel by the eid of the microscope. 
From e study of specimens of a metal prepared for 
microscopic examination, not only can the chemical 
constituents of the metal be determined but, what is 
of the utmost importence, the internal errengement 
of these constituents cen elso be determined. The 
microscopic appearance of 2 suitably prepared section 
can, of course, be studied directly by the eye, but in 
order to obtain г. permanent record which cen be studied 
at leisure, a photograph is obtained. Photomicrography 
is therefore of very great importance to the metallurgist 
and is, in consequence, 2 most valuable commercial asset. 

The preperetion of г. cut section of the metal under 
examination, having .a plene surface for microscopic 
inspection, presents more difficulty then the preparation 
of a cut section of a rock. In the case of a rock a cut 
section has to be prepared which is sufficiently thin to 
ellow light to be trensmitted through it. With metels 
this method is impracticable because, owing to the 
opacity to light, the cut section would have to be so 
extremely thin that there would be the utmost difficulty 
in grinding end polishing it. Moreover, the operations 
of cutting, grinding, end polishing a metal alter its 
structure to e. certein depth below the surface. It is 
evident, therefore, that to examine such e thin cut section 
of metal as would allow even a smell amount of light 
to be transmitted through it, would so alter the internal 
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structure of the specimen that the examination would not 
indicate the correct structure of the original sample of 
metal, and so would be, to a large extent, valueless. 

The use of Róntgen rays has been tried for the purpose 
of penetrating cut sections of alloys which contain 
constituents of considerably different densities. А 
thicker section could, ünder these circumstances, be used. 
At the time these experiments were made, though, the 
technique of radiology was in its infancy, and so the 
results obtained were not as satisfactory as they would 
probably be now, were this method adopted again. 

For practical purposes it is only possible to carry out 
a microscopic study of metals by viewing suitably 
prepared surfaces of sections by reflected light. The 
choice of the section to be subjected to microscopic 
examination depends upon the particular object to be 
attained by the inspection. For instance, the object 
might be to get some insight into the constitution of 
allovs, or the effects of the rate of cooling on the varia- 
tions in the chemical composition of different parts of 
a mass of metal. The influence of the mechanical 
treatment of metals can also be studied in this way, 
as the structure varies with the method of treatment. 

From the standpoint of the metallurgist, the whole 
value of the photomicrographs produced depends upon 
the fact that they reveal the cause of excellence or defects 
and failures in metals under test, when they are properly 
understood. Defects and failures аге due to the presence 
of undesirable constituents in the metals, the presence 
of desirable constituents in unsuitable quantities, or to 
wrong methods in mechanical treatment or heat treat- 
ment of the metals. Since strength combined with 
lightness is essential in the material used for aeroplanes, 
much research work has been carried out in order to 
ascertain what constituents and what methods of treat- 
ment are most desirable in order to provide the required 
type of metal. Hence photomicrography has proved to 
be of great service in this direction. 
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It is often necessary to overcome the small residual 
defects which exist in the optical corrections of the lenses 
used in the apparetus, especially when the photo- 
micrograph required is one of a difficult subject. Mono- 
chromatic light is therefore made use of. This is obtained 
by the introduction of a suitable light filter, and is 
aided also by “ stopping down." In preparing photo- 
micrographs it is generally desirable to produce photo- 
graphs showing contrasts as clearly as possible. Some 
workers forget, though, that it is important also to get 
all possible detail in the photomicrograph. Plates and 
developers need choosing carefully, and in no branch of 
photography are so much skill and patience required 
as in this. 

One other useful application of photography in con- 
nection with the study of defects and failures in metals 
and alloys is in. the preparation of what are known as 
‘sulphur prints." The presence of sulphur in steel 
is highly undesirable. Sulphur occurs in steel in a com- 
bined form as sulphide, and the distribution of this 
compound can be readily studied by pressing a sheet of 
bromide paper against a roughly polished surface of the 
stcel. The paper before use is soaked in a ten per cent. 
solution of sulphuric acid in water. The steel is thus 
exposed to the action of this dilute acid and every particle 
of sulphide in the surface of the steel will be attacked and 
decomposed, and the resulting minute streams of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen gas issuing from these particles 


: will act upon the silver bromide on the paper and produce 


dark specks of silver sulphide opposite each particle of 
sulphide in the steel surface. А direct contact print 
may thus be obtained which will plainly indicate the 
distribution of sulphur in the sample of steel. Other 
impurities present in steel usually occur in the same 
localities as the sulphur. Consequently a '' sulphur 
print " will serve as a guide not only to the distribution 
of sulphur but also to the distribution of other impurities 
present. 
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THE EXHIBITION OF FIGURE STUDIES BY ANGUS BASIL AT THE CAMERA CLUB. 


Special to " The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


HE representative works of Mr. Angus Basil which now 
decorate the walls of the Camera Club (17, John Street, 
Adclphi) indicate an independent spirit in combination with 
original ideas and considerable technical ability. His prints 
reflect а delight in the photographic medium and its charac- 
teristic expression in intense darkness in opposition to strong 
high lights, forcible definition, and what is still more interest- 
ing, the power of fixing transient poses of a kind that human 
fortitude can only momentarily maintain. These are to bc 
noted in the series of statuesque arrangements, Nos. 25 to 30, 
where the hint of carved stone is conveyed by placing the 
undraped figures in sharp contrast with surrounding darkness. 
While recognising the ingenuity of these designs, however, 
onc is sensible of the impression that the suggestion of statuary 
is scarcely carried out with such logical thoroughness as to give 
full justification to the method. The simple grace of the main 
lines, which 1s the aim of the sculptor, is less in evidence than 
realism of details, and the soft shadows that contribute so 
much to the essential tone-quality of marble have no part in 
Mr. Basil’s vigorous and uncompromising manner of definition. 
The exhibition consists in a great measure of experiments 
in the nude, an exacting subject, in which Mr. Basil’s diversified 
investigations should bring a still greater reward when he has 
taken a more decided step from the objective to the subjective 
mode of treatment. Preoccupation with the medium may be 
commendable in some respects, but there is the danger of being 
too photographic, especially in dealing with the human figure, 
the artistic use of which is based on the opportunities it offers 
for nuances of tone, the suavitv of enveloping lines rather than 
of details, and harmonious composition. 
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Well deserving of attention is No. 37, a back view of a 
female figure, which has grace and breadth of treatment, with 
a soft high light on the shoulders and some fine tone gradations. 
No. 33 has breadth, but the right arm is not well posed, and 
the sideways bend of the figure does not contribute to graceful 
composition. ‘There are simple and effective lines in No. 36, 
which deserves a more sympathetic handling of tone, the face 
being relegated to excessive darkness. 

No doubt the group of works that will be most generally 
admired is the series 2 to 5, in which a woman, half draped in 
Oriental fabrics, is sporting with her child, No. 4 being parti- 
cularly expressive and pleasing. As an instance of fanciful 
and original arrangement mention may be made of No. 33, in 
which a mirror on the floor produces reflections, while the 
figure above it is posed against curtains of bold pattern, the 
details of these and other draperies being skilfully rendered to 
give effect to a decorative scheme. 

The portraits of men give efiect to the predilection for strong 
lights bringing the heads into telling relicf against dark back- 
grounds. Мо. 24, in which the profile of a youth is emphasised 
in this way, is well composed, and expression and character 
are to be noted in Nos. 16, 17, and 23. Various other works 
show that Mr. Basil’s searchings after his métier have taken 
many directions. Through which of these he is most likelv to 
“ arrive ” it is difficult to say, but my impression is that his 
equipment is now such that a genuine concern with the more 
subtle charms of tone would bring him well to the front. №, pa 

The exhibition remains open until the end of June. Visitors 
are admitted by ticket only, which can be obtained from the 
secretary of the Club at the above address, or from members. 
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in the way of spotting out pinholes, 
remedying spots and scratches, etc. 
But the absence oí anything in the 
way of a retouching desk is the ;first 
hindrance. This, however, need not long 
continue if the worker possesses an ordin- 
ary printing frame, preferably somewhat 
larger than the negatives requiring atten- 
tion. Failing that, any fairly strongly 
made wooden picture frame may be made to serve. But for 
the moment we may assume that a whole-plate printing frame 
is available, and that quarter-plate negatives are to be dealt 
with. 

In fig. 1 we see a couple of methods of holding such a frame 
at а convenient angle. The frame on our right is held up by 
a couple of wooden struts hinged on fairly tight round-headed 
screws. А second screw to each strut prevents any slipping. 
Such struts are easily turned aside out of the way when the 
frame is required for printing. The second method, shown 
on our left, is held by a piece of fairly stiff and stout galvanised 
iron wire, bent in such а manner as is easily seen in the illus- 
tration. Each end of the wire engages in a couple of small 
screw eyes inserted into the edges of the frame. А bit of white 
chalk has been rubbed on the part carrying the screw eyes in 
order to show up this part of the wire and the eyes. A slight 
turn of the upper eye enables the wire to be readily removed. 
In practice this wire arrangement has proved the more com- 
fortable and convenient plan. To carry a negative smaller 
than the frame, some sort of carrier is needed, also a piece of 
clear glass the full size of the frame. As the making of card- 
board carriers has been frequently described in this journal 
this need not be repeated. In order to take, say, a quarter- 
plate negative, either horizontally or vertically, we see the 
opening in the card is cut square. Leaning against the frame 
on our left is a small piece of card (41 by 1) to fill up the un- 
occupied space. Оп the right is yet another carrier for a 34 by 
2] plate. 

Spotting out pinholes is better done with a finely pointed 
brush and a touch of opaque pigment. The beginner generally 
uses his pigment too wet, which results in the pigment running 


Fig. 1. 


to the edges of the pinhole, and drying as a dark ring with 
clear centre, which in the resulting print makes the pinhole 
more noticeable than before. Another good method of stopping 
out pinholes is with а “© needle stump.” An ordinary sewing 
needle is held about half an inch from the eye end with a 
pair of pliers, and this end thrust into the wooden part of an 
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park А 
HILE there are 
only a few ama- 
teurs who have need of or inclina- 
tion for very much by means of 
retouching, there are a large number 
who occasionally want to do a little 
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NEGATIVE RETOUCHING 
FOR AMATEURS. 
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ordinary penholder, until about one-third of the needle is in 
the wood. Then about one-third of the needle is snapped off 
from the point end, and rubbed flat on a stone. This end is 
then brought vertically down on the pigment mixture, and 
then transferred to the pinhole. A little pigment may be 
conveniently put on the left thumbnail, which thus serves 
as a palette. "Various pigment mixtures, under such names as 
Photopake, etc., are stored by the dealers, or we may use 
almost any opaque water-colour mixed with gum water. 

When stopping out pinholes one should always aim at match- 
ing the adjoining density. If this be overlooked we may by 


too opaque a stopping convert a dark spot into a light one in 
the print. 

Opaque spots are best reduced by slowly scraping them with 
a finely pointed sharp knife; a lancet makes a good tool for 
this purpose. (Light spots on the print may easily be darkened.) 


Scratches on the film of small or narrow lines are best attacked 
with a not too hard, finely pointed retouching pencil. Larger 
defects may usually best be corrected by the brush method. 


Sharpening retouching pencils may conveniently be done on 
a piece of the finest sand, paper (glass paper) or a small strip 
of ground glass. | 

Retouching medium may be made by dissolving a piece of 
resin about the size of a Barcelona nut in an ounce of turpentine. 
The resin should be broken up into small pieces the size of a 
large pin's head. If finely powdered it clogs into one obstinate 
lump. То hasten solution stand the bottle in à cup of hot 
water. 

Apply the retouching varnish by touching the negative with 
the wet end of the cork of the retouching varnish bottle. Rub 
the negative with a bit of clean rag. Use a continuous spiral 
kind of motion, commencing with the first wetted spot, and 
expanding on all sides. Before attempting pencil work on 
the varnish, let it dry (evaporate) for ten to fifteen minutes. 
When the condition is right, one can feel a kind of take, or 
“ tooth ” as it is called, with the pencil. 

Faulty work is best entirely removed by clean rag and pure 
turpentine, and then done over again de novo. If the retouch- 
ing proclaims itself on the print, it is a sign of bad work or over- 
done work. 

Avoid any special touch. Use straight or curved lines, 
according as the object is flat or curved. The comma, exclama- 
tion mark, wavy line, etc., are all useful sometimes, but no 
one touch is good for every case. Lines should seldom, if 
indeed ever, cross at or near right angles. It is always better 
to do too little than too much work on the negative. 
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THE:FLOWER 
PHOTOGRAPHER 
AND HIS MODELS. 


By STANLEY J. MILNER. 
Special to " The A. P. & Р.Х.” 


OW that the flowers 

of late spring and 
early summer are in full 
bloom, a further note sup- 
plemental to those on the 
subject of flower photo- 
graphy gencrally, already 
published in the pages of 
THE A. P., may help to draw 
increased attention to this 
delightful occupation for the 
camera. 

Suitable subjects аге readily 
obtained. А few picked speci- 
mens, three to five in number, 
are enough. Itis a peculiar fact 
ven-numbers as a rule do not lend 
them to pictorial photographs, 
and in very many cases three is the 
ideal number. 

Grouping the picture is very in- 
teresting, and it is surprising what a 
vast difference can be made by slightly 
altering the position of the flowers. 

[t best to work about three to 
four feet from the window ; side light- 
ing is best. Reflect light on the shadow 
side by holding a piece of white card- 
board at an angle of 45 deg. ; this will give soft delicate detail 
on this side. For background, a sheet of nature paper of 
neutral tint is difficult to beat. 

The flowers can be arranged by placing the stems in a wide- 
mouthed bottle. Of course the bottle must not be included in 
the negative ; if the flowers do not stand up nicely, jamb some 
pieces of paper in the neck, or the bottle can be filled with fine 
sand. If the sand is made damp (not too wet) it will hold the 
flowers better, and kcep them fresh. 

Any folding camera with good extension is suitable, and 
almost any class of lens, as lenses with large apertures must 
be stopped down considerably to get all the planes very sharp. 
An R.R. is just as useful as an anastigmat for this work. 

There is one thing essential for this kind of photography, 
and that is patience ; but the beautiful results obtained more 
than repay for the trouble taken. 

Exposure is a thing each individual must work out for him- 
self, though this is soon overcomc. Always give on the generous 
side, as chalky, under-exposed flower studies are an abomina- 
tion. И a record of the exposure is kept, it soon becomes quite 
easy. Anti-screen plates used without a screen give admirable 
results. Use a well diluted developer, and endeavour to get 
soft-contrast negatives. 

It is not advisable to have ditterent coloured flowers in the 
same group, as the results are disappointing. White, light 
yellow, and pink are best ; reds, purples, and dark colours give 
unsatisfactory pictures. Simplicity is the keynote for success. 


— — — وينه 
RENOVATING A WORN CAMERA OR CASE.‏ 


HE present is a time when the worker thinks of endeavouring 

to renovate his apparatus, and often it is the black imita- 
tion leather covering of the camera or the camera case that 
shows the worse signs of wear. Many preparations are sold 
for renovating leather camera coverings and cases, but while 
they may be excellent in their way, they are more or less expen- 
sive. As productive of fine results, the following method, 
although it will not make leather ‘ lke new," will restore 
much of its pristine freshness to a worn camera or black-leather 
camera case. Moreover, the process is very simple. Go to a 
saddler’s, and ask for twopennyworth of black Jeather dye; 
this will be enough for repeated applications, and will keep 
for years. The dye should be rubbed well over the black out- 
side parts with a rag, care being taken to apply it evenly and 
quite a light coat. This should be allowed to get thoroughly 
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dry, and the process repeated, giving special attention to any 
worn parts. When this second application is dry, a good 
brown leather polish, such as '' Wren's," should be applied 
with a cloth, and well rubbed into the leather. The brown 
polish is to be preferred, as a black one tends to rub off subse- 
quently upon hands or clothes. The whole secret of obtaining 
a fine subsequent polish lies in the thorough rubbing into the 
leather of a thin application of the polish; too much is far 
worse than too little. The leather may then be polished with 
a clean soft cloth, and, if desired, a second application of the 
polish may be given. It may also be added that this has quite 
a waterproofing effect upon a camera or case. The above, 
though exceedingly simple and easy to carry out, will be found 
quite as eflective as many of the preparations under fancy 
names on the market, and it may well be the case that it is 
even more so, and it will certainly score on the grounds of 
economy. In the case of a brown-leather camera case a good 
application of a polish as described (without, of course, the dye 
application) is as good a renovator as can be employed. 


R. M. F. 
جوتي‎ 
SILVERING GLASS. 


HOW TO MAKE MIRRORS FOR REFLEX CAMERAS. 


HE following are the details of Mr. Raymond E. Crowther's 

method of silvering glass, which he brought before the 
Коуа1 Photographic Society a fortnight ago, and which was 
referred to briefly in a recent issue. He first takes a sheet of 
ordinary plate glass and cleans it, using equal volumes of alcohol 
and strong ammonia, made into a paste by precipitated chalk ; 
this is rubbed over the glass surface with cotton wool until it 
is very nearly dry, and then another piece of cotton wool is 
taken and the cleaning is finished. The silvering is done face 
upwards in the dish, which is a great advantage. The volume 
of solution employed is governed by the shape of the vessel 
and the size of the article to be silvered. А quarter-plate 
silvered in a daguerreotype dish required about 75 c.cm. to give 
the required depth. The silvering is done at a temperature of 
about 65 deg., and it is well to have the article which is being 
silvered from 5 to 10 deg. warmer than the solutions employed. 
After the cleaning operation the glass is transferred to distilled 
water, and left there during the preparing of the silvering mixturc. 
This consists of 8.5 c.cm. of a то per cent. silver nitrate solution, 
3.5 c.cm. of which is placed in reserve and diluted to four times 
its volume of water. The remainder is taken for immediate 
usc. Into this solution, with an ordinary penfiller, а little 
concentrated ammonia is dropped until the precipitate which 
is first formed is dissolved. To this solution 6.5 c.cm. of 7.2 
per cent. caustic soda solution (equivalent roughly to the usual 
10 per cent. solution of caustic potash) is added, and the precipi- 
tate is again dissolved by the cautious use of ammonia. The 
diluted portion of the silver nitrate solution previously set aside 
is then added, and the whole is filtered at once through cotton 
wool and diluted with distilled water up to 65 c.cm. The 
reducing solution consists of two parts, which are used in equal 
volumes :— 

A.—9 gm. lump or crystal cane sugar in 50 c,cm. distilled 
water, add 0.4 c.cm. nitric acid (concentrated), add 17 
c.cm. alcohol, and make up to 100 c.cm. with distilled 
water. 

B.—10 gm. sugar in 50 c.cm. distilled water, add т gm. 
tartaric acid crystals, boil five minutes, cool, add 18 c.cm. 
alcohol, and make up to 100 c.cm. with distilled water. 


The second of these solutions can be used às soon as made, 
but used alone it gives deposition rather too quickly ; the first 
improves in its action by being kept for some time before use. 
The author of the method uses them in equal parts, taking in 
all 8.5 c.cm. of the reducing mixture and 1.5 c.«m. of distilled 
water, and adding to the 65 c.cm. of silvering mixture. The 
glass when deposition begins has a sort of blue appearance, 
and at the given temperature deposition begins in two minutes, 
the vessel being rocked the whole of the time, and is complete 
in about 51 minutes. The glass is then washed in two or three 
changes of distilled water, and finally rinsed under the tap 
and dabbed with a pledget of cotton wool, dried with filter 
paper, and rubbed with а wash leather. "The polishing of the 
mirror presents no great difficulty. It will take a high polish 
in the course of 30 seconds. Mr. Crowther uses for this purpose 
some fine rouge on a pad of wash-leather. The amount of 
rouge on the pad needs to be extremely small, or gritty particles 
may Scratch the reflecting surface. 
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SWEET PEAS, 


By 
STANLEY J. MILNER. 


See article on page 374. 
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BISHOP WEST'S CHAPEL, ELY. By C. J. Соосн. 
The original, a bromide print (7} x 109), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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Ву Т. С. Evans. 


MISS KATE GREENAWAY. 


The original, a toned bromide print (7x 113). was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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LITTLE MAID DEMURE. By E. C. Prrry. 


The original, a bromide print (73 9]), was awarded а Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


The ** Specials’ ** Authority. 

One of my Yorkshire correspondents sends me a 
curious and somewhat annoying account of an 
episode that occurred at a public health resort 
in the same shire, a town that is as far removed as it 
possibly can be from any existing military works 
or operations of a like nature. Не, his wite and a 
little boy left their temporary abode for a long walk 
in the country, with their luncheon packed in а 
black bag which, for convenience, was carried on the 
shoulder by means of a strap. '' Excuse me; have 
you a camera in that bag?" came the startling 
question from а man dressed in a tweed suit and cap, 
smoking a short pipe and accompanied by а girl. 
My correspondent tells me he promptly replied in the 
negative, and, resenting the interrogation of a person 
who up to then had not disclosed his identity with 
that of a '' special constable,” visible or otherwise, 
some sharp words ensued. My photographic friend 
admits the Defence of the Realm Act may be very 
wide in its application, but it certainly appears to 
be only reasonable that if a man who is a special 
ий быу, 4 intends, at a public health resort, to salute 
visitors in the manner he did in this instance, he 
ought, at least, to exhibit some visible emblem of 
his authority. Legally, I believe, it is necessary 
he should. 


Evening Rambles. 

The Bradford Photographic Society have sent me 
a delightful list of summer rambles they have 
arranged from June to September, and are wisely 
availing themselves of the privileges of the Summer 
Time Act by fixing evening excursions to such near 
centres as Bolling Hall, the Druids’ Altar, Bingley, 
Hirstwood, Nabwood, Beckfoot, and Cottingley. 
starting in each case at six-thirty. I have been on 
one or two evening excursions, and can assure 
societies who have not tried them that they are very 
successful and interesting events. Гог instance, the 
ramble to Bolling Hall is just one of those events 
which create a desire to know inore of this charming 
old-time place. Some time ago I remember hearing 
of one society who visited the place and were loaned 
a series of fine negatives by the curator, with per- 
mission to make a collection of prints therefrom, and 
I am told they made up a very delightful set of 
pictures. This ramble is fixed.for June 18, meeting 
at the town-hall at six-thirty for transit by the 
Dudley Hill cars, and I am asked to say all amateur 
photographers will be heartily welcomed on this 
or any other of the Bradford Club excursions, 
Members requiring a permit should write the secre- 
tary at least ten days before cach outing. 


For Next Winter Syllabus. 

What will prove to be a most useful service to 
societies was tried at the South London Photographic 
Society at their last meeting. As I have previously 
announced, the Nature Photographic Society are 
offering to societies the loan of their 1917 competition 
slides, and these were shown at South London, with 
notes that made the set very interesting and proved 
a clever draw. An extension of the idea set forth 
should be encouraged by every means possible. 
The members of the N. P. S. are naturally domiciled 
all over the country, and their only means of seeing 
a collective effort of the society's work is perhaps 
by a special journey to London or an occasional 
peep at a portfolio. This innovation of sending 
their collections of slides—and I see no reason why 
it should stop at slides and not also include portfolios 
of prints—to provincial societies will enable their 
own members to see the collections and will do much 
to encourage the study of nature work and draw 
recruits to this most fascinating branch of photo- 
graphy, admittedly somewhat neglected. The slides 
sent to the South London Society were a fine set 
dealing with birds, nests, butterflies, moths, larvir, 
caterpillars, beetles, animals, flowers, etc. An excellent 
method is to book the set for exhibition, and supple- 


” 


Exposures іп Photomicrography.” 


The latest issue of the organ of the Professional Photographers’ 
Association, the ''P.P.A. Circular," is to hand, and again 


Royal Photographie Society (35, Russell Square, W.C.).—On 
Tuesday, June 12, the Rev. F. C. Lambert, M.A., will give а 
lecture entitled “* A Simple and Practical Method of Estimating 


ment them by such work as members of the local 
society are known to have done on similar lines. 
Then invite all nature photographers to be present. 


For Permanence. 

At the Manchester Amateur recently an evening 
was taken up to discuss some points raised by Mr 
Raymond E. Crowther on '' Ihe Permanence ». 
Photographic Results." This is а subject, perhaps, 
the one most important in photographic work and 
one to which happy-go-lucky kinds of workers pay 
far,too little attention. Among many points of 
interest Mr. Crowther raised, he included а couple of 
formula to ensure the principles of permanence he 
so strongly advocates :—(A) Chrome Alum Fixer: 
Hypo 8 oz., metabisulphate 1 oz. (В) Chrome alum 
3 drams, hot water 2002. When B is cold add it to A. 
Hypo-Persulphate Reducer: Potass. persulphate 
15 gr., hypo 15 gr.—to each ounce of water. 


Bring Your Own Sandwiches. 


The Manchester Amateur have a very fine June 


programme which should prove to be not опу 
interesting but practical in adding to the member- 
ship. I note the*»inonth of May has produced a 
couple of new members which seems to be ratLer 
a small bag, when I hear they had the added attrac- 
tion of making a discovery on their ramble to 
Mobberley. The official report of the ramble says : 
" Many plates on the following day were quite 
unusually dense with the potatoes happily secured 
by the fortunate photographers." Mr. S. L. Coult- 
hurst leads off with a paper on ^' The Monotony of 
Pictorial Work in Photography,” rather a startling 
title from such a well-known worker. The next 
gentleman is Mr. Herbert Mills, who is to tell them 
how to mount a monotonous picture artistically ; 
aud lastly we are to have '* Some Simple Tests for 
the Recognition of Photographic Developers." The 
rambles are just as good as, tor instance, on June 30 
when Mr. J. Shaw will lead to* Peover Hall and its 
Old-world Rose Garden." Manchester voices a 
warning for these excursions that other societies 
шау also take note of. Consequent on the present 
food restrictions, it will be advisable for members 
to.bring a few sandwiches with them on all rambles, 
in order to supplement any deficiency of the tea- 
table. 


Some Advantages. 

“ Don't be afraid to join us," say the Dennistoun 
Amateur Photographic Association, for no outing 
will take place without the permission of the military. 
Thus runs the announcement of the society in their 
recently issued syllabus, which contains seven 
interesting rambles, some in combination with other 
Glasgow federated societies. Please tell any photo- 
graphers you know of the advantages of our associa- 
tion, and invite them to join us, again say Dennis- 
toun. Some of the advantages are enlarging and 
optical lanterns, a well appointed dark-room, 
lectures and demonstrations, photographic library, 
summer outings and competitions—all for an annual 
subscription of, ladies five shillings, and gentlemen 
three half-crowns. The secretary’s address is 27, 
Aberfeldy Street, Denuistoun, and his name 1» 
John Macdonald. 


Hull is Busy. 

The Hull Photographie Society have just issued 
their summer rambles, and again have to announce 
they are dependent on the kindness of local gentlemen 
for permission to photograph in their private grounds. 
The Right Hon. T. К. Ferens, M.P., Colonel Lang- 
dale, Sir John Sherburn, J.P., Lieut.-Colonel J. B: 
Stracey Clitherow, and Canon Nolloth, D.D., have 


very kindly and courteously granted this permission. 
Permits will, however, be required to carry the 
cameras from the member's residence to the private 
For Hull area 


grounds of the gentlemen referred to. 


tion. 
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Mr. George.Hana, and a short presidential address. 
of our readers who are professional photographers, and have 
not joined the P.P.A., should certainly do so. 
tary is Mr. Alexander Mackie, 89, Albany Street, London, N.W. 


а member should apply to the nearest police station 
in Hull, but for the East Riding of Yorkshire it is 
better to apply, in the first instance, to the secretary 
of the society. For the Yorkshire Photographic 
Union excursion to Bolton Abbey on June 30 it is 
recommended early application be made to the Chief 
Constable of the West Riding of Yorkshire, whose 
office is at Wakefield. Four elementary demonstra- 
tions have been arranged mainly for the benefit 
and guidance of beginners. These demonstrations 
are held on nights preceding the excursions by teu 
days, thus members may keep in touch with the 
latest news in the society, enter into discussion, 
and maintain that essential interest in the hobby 
which does so much to ensure success and good 
fellowship. 


Walthamstow Looks Ahead. 


Walthamstow and District Photographic Society 
one of the federated societies in the East Anghan 
combination, have issued a very full programme of 
interest, including some excellent outings to Ching- 
ford, Wanstead Park, Zoological Gardens, Lincoln's 
Inn, Abridge, Monk's Wood, and Higham's Park. 
This society, I hear, are arranging for an exhibition 
of members' work which has not previously been 
exhibited. This exhibition is to be the principal 
event of a big social gathering of members and their 
friends in early December. 


The Yorkshire Excursion. 


Just a reminder that on Saturday, June 3o, the 
federated societies of Yorkshire will all centre on 
Bolton Abbey, à most charming combination of old 
architectural beauty and delightful woodland and 
river scenery. Once the members arrive in the 
Abbey Grounds it is the one place in Yorkshire 
where one may feast his heart with photography 
unfettered and unrestricted. Probably next week 
I shall be in possession of more detailed arrangements, 
but in the meantime names and addresses of those 
who intend to be present should be obtained by the 
respective society secretaries, or delegates, in readi- 
ness to be furnished to the authority who requires 
them. There will, of course, be no excursion tares, 
yet the annual meeting together of the Yorkshire 
spirits of enthusiasm will be worth the little increase 
iu cost over former occasions, a feature that, after 
all, we are now getting quite used to. 


Bristol has Arranged Ten Outings. 


The Bristol Photographic Club have issued a 
very interesting and lengthy list of outings, which 
appear to indicate they have little difficulty with 
regard to restrictions. They are fixed for the first 
and third Saturdays in each month. This society 
have a most progressive method of working the 
mouthly circulating portfolio. It is only sent to 
those members who insert prints, but at the request 
of any member will be sent on the next round. 
It is a most educative phase of photography, and 
a medal is offered by the president for the member 
showing the most progress during the year. In 
addition, there are other awards for outing, pic- 
torial, and technical work. 


Combined Outings. 

The Glasgow Union of Societies have jas 
Mr. J. Maclean as president and Mr. J. Mounsey 
as vice-president ; hon. secretary, Mr. J. Macdonald, 
and hon. treasurer, Mr. J. Wallace. The portfolio 
secretary is Mr. R. Park. Three combined outings 
have been arranged, for which the necessary per- 
mission is being obtained. They are fixed for 
June 2, to Hamilton High Parks ; leader, J. Maclean. 
June 16, Milngavie and Strathblane ; leader, A. D. 
Wilson. September 1, Waterfoot; leader, C. B. 
Sneddon. Three outings such as these ought alone 
to be productive of a good nucleus of work for an 
exhibition, 


a 


contains а mass of information useful to members of the Associa- 
This number includes a portrait of the new president, 


Many 


The hon. secre- 
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Short 


articles оп home-made 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


apparatus or accessories of a 


novel description by readers of THE A. P. лхо P. N. are invited 

for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 

Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
`\ and photographs. 


PICTURE FRAMING SIMPLIFIED. 


N 55 that photography is a limited 
hobby owing to many restrictions, 
I have no doubt many amateurs will be 
looking over old negatives with a view 
to making enlargements from them, 
which they will want to adorn the walls 
of their rooms, and “ handymen” will 
wish to complete the work by making 
the frames themselves. I know many 
amateurs have already tried to do this 
seemingly simple job, and have failed to 
turn out a really satisfactory article, 


owing to not being able to make a close : 
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Block for Holding Mouiding. 


and proper mitre joint, and having 
difficulty with fastening the moulding 
together. 

A very simple apparatus can be made 
which will only cost a few pence for 
wood, yet will save much moulding by 
making each frame perfect, and which 
simplifies the job. The illustrations 
should show clearly better than words 
what is required, but perhaps a brief 
explanation will help a little further. 
The sizes I give can be regulated to suit 
any special requirements. 

Cut a piece of wood 14 in. by 7 in. and 
about $ in. thick. Plane this piece per- 
fectly smooth, and see that the corners 
are square, and on top of this nail three 


Showing Moulding Wedged up, thereby enabling 
it to be **trued," glued, and nailed without 
resort to any other clamps, etc. 


pieces of about the same thickness (see 
illustration). The angle of the middle 


piece must be go deg., namely, the two 
sides must be absolutely square to each 


other, and should be well tested before 
nailing to the base, because in this the 
whole secret of success lies. The end 
pieces are merely to grip the wedges 
which force the moulding to the centre 
piece. The idea is to put the moulding— 
after cutting the mitres—in the grooves 
of the block (of course, the rabbeted 
edge to the centre piece), and wedge 
tight with soft wood wedges. If after 
wedging the moulding (as it appears in 
the illustration) the mitres are not true, 
possibly open at top and close at bottom, 
simply draw the tenon saw through the 
joint and close up again, and they will 
be found to fit tight, thus overcoming 
the worst difficulty of frame making. 
Again, the apparatus will be found in- 
dispensable when fastening the moulding 
together permanently, because whilst 
wedged you can make а saw cut down 
the edge of the corners and insert a glued 
wedge. This is the most satisfactory 
and strongest means of completing a 
frame, or they can be nailed together 
without any fear of the moulding shift- 
ing—the wedges hold the moulding 
quite firm. When making the block be 
quite sure it will allow the mitred joints 
to protrude over the edge to enable 
nailing, etc., to be done. It is an abso- 
lutely satisfactory accessory if care in 
the making is taken, and with a tenon 
saw, mitre block and hammer these will 
be all the tools necessary for frame 
making. 

If you have any old negatives lying 
about just make frames to fit them. 
This will practice you for bigger work, 
but there is not the slightest reason why 
any handy man should not be successful 
first time, provided he uses this accessory. 


J. A. 


Ф 


AN EASILY MADE CASE FOR V.-P. 
CAMERAS. 


HOSE who make a vest-pocket 

camera a constant pocket com- 
panion are aware that the usual flimsy 
and anything but dust-proof case sup- 
plied with it is far from being in any way 
satisfactory. А good leather case costs 
a fair sum, and many will doubtless be 
glad to adopt the simple form of case, 
or more properly speaking '' wrap," for 
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à vest-pocket or, in fact, any camera, 
though, owing to its simplicity and dust- 
proof character, it is perhaps most suitable 
{ог this particular type. It is simply 
a strip of waterproof twill, black velvet, 
or other material, rather wider than and 
sufficient to go two or three times round 
the camera, and fasten with a button. 
This part is seen in AA in the appended 
sketch. To this the two wings BC are 
sewn; these should correspond in width 
to the thickness of the camera when 
closed. Thev are best made of a double 
thickness of the material, and sewn. А 
button and buttonhole in the positions 
indicated in the sketch complete the 
job. To use it as a case, proceed as 
follows. Lay the ''case," inside up, on 
the table. Place the camera in position 
at the top (button end). Fold wings BC 
over the ends of the instrument, parcel 
fashion, and rol the remainder of A 
over tightly, and button. If desired, 
the two wings BC may be made long 
enough for one to overlap the other 
when folded inwards, and fasten with a 
button, and this method is doubtless 
the best. Should there be any chance 


of the lens being damaged through 
accidental knocking, a circle of thin 
leather or card may be stuck with '' secco- 
tine ” over the place in the case where 
it comes, to protect it from injury. Any 
lady friend of the photographer would 
no doubt be very pleased to make up 
this little accessory for him if his fingers 
are not equal to the task. It may be 
added that the above, if carefully made, 
provides a thoroughly dust-proof cover 
for the camera, and unlike the interior 
of a leather case it is readily cleaned 
from any foreign substance, should any 
ever gain entrance there, simply by lay- 
ing it out flat upon a table and brushing. 
R. M. F. 


TO BUY, SELL, OR EXCHANGE A 
CAMERA, LENS, OR ACCESSORIES, 


See Supplement pages 6-8. 
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WHY A LENS HAS STOPS. 


AST week we got a good 
idea of the functions of 
the stop in the modern 
type of lens. To 
recapitulate and to 
sum up in a sentence 
or two, the anastig- 
mat only needs its 


stops,— 
(1) On those rare 
occasions when we 


are working in such 
a bright light and on subjects with 
such a complete absence of shadow 
in foreground and middle-distance 
that the use of the open aperture with 
our fastest shutter speed would give 
us over-exposure. 

(24 When we require good defini- 
tion of both near and distant objects ; 
that is, when we want to obtain 
“depth.” 

If we are using a rectilinear or a 
symmetrical lens we shall need to 
stop down for the same two reasons, 
but with these older types of objec- 
tive, and with the single '' landscape ”’ 
lens also, the stops are required for 
other purposes as well It may be 
well to explain that no lens is perfect. 
Even the best anastigmat has its 
faults, or aberrations as the optician 
calls them. They are so trifling in 
the case of the anastigmat that for 
all practical purposes we may rcgard 
them as non-existent, and the neces- 
sity for stopping down to obtain 
depth does not indicate any defect. 
If the lens maker could give us a 
lens absolutely without aberration of 
any kind, we should still need to use 
stops to obtain depth, just as cer- 
tainly as we need to focus the best 
naval telescope or the finest prism 
field-glasses. 

But the single lens and the doublet 
(i.e. the R.R. or symmetrical) have 
several aberrations which cannot be 
eliminated in those constructions, 
and we are obliged to use stops, as 
some people say, ''to correct these 
aberrations," but more properly to 
lessen the effect of them in our photo- 
graphs. 


The principal aberrations are known 
as— 

(1) Astigmatism. 

(2) Curved field. 

(3) Spherical aberration. 

Nos. 1 and 2 go together both in 
the construction and use of doublet 
lenses. Before the advent of the Jena 
glasses, which rendered the construc- 
tion of the flat-field anastigmat pos- 
sible, opticians could eliminate astig- 
matic aberration, but to do so gave 
the lens а very curved field, so that 
to obtain a sharp picture the plate 
would have had to be saucer shaped, 
or even like a shallow basin! They 
could also get a flat field, but to do 
so gave a great deal of astigmatism. 


X 2 


Г 


Both these defects show themselves 
in actual photographic work as fcor 
marginal definition, and it was found 
that the best results were obtained 
by compromise, that is, by correcting 
neither entirely. Hence the presence 
of both aberrations in our doublet 
and in our single lenses. As practical 
workers, however, we only need to 
bear in mind that owing to the in- 
herent defects of such lenses we must 
use stops in order to get crisp defini- 
tion on the margins of the plate. 
Spherical aberration seldom gives 
any trouble in the small doublets 


(II.) 


most commonly used by amateur 
workers. In larger lenses it may show 
itself in the form of a shift of focus 
when a small stop is inserted after 
focussing at open aperture. Doublets 
with an open aperture of F/6, and 
single lenses with apertures of F/6 
and F/8, will often show softened 
definition, which looks like a sharp 
image on the top of a soft one. This 
is due to spherical aberration. With 
the doublet and the single lenses it is 
always wise to examine the image on 
the ground glass after putting in the 
required stop, but we must admit 
that, though we have used К.К. 
lenses up to a focal length of nineteen 


inches (always a maximum aperture 


S 


Fig. 2. 


of F/8, however) we have never 
come across one which shifted its 
focus appreciably, or which required 
the focus readjusting when stopping 
down. The user of small lenses need 
never bother himself on this score, 
for were it otherwise such lenses 
could not be safely employed in hand 
cameras using scale focussing. 

The diagram, fig. 2, shows the 
effect of the stop in sharpening up the 
definition on the margins of the plate. 
It shows a simple lens, as is usual for 
diagrammatic purposes. While X repre- 
sents the ground glass, S is the stop, 
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but for the moment we will assume 
it is not there, and the dotted lines 
show a pencil or beam of light which 
reaches the lens, and is brought to a 
focus on the ground glass, as shown. 
This beam of light may be соп- 
sidered typical of those which form 
the image on and about the centre 
of the plate. But the black lines, 
AB, show a beam which is typical of 
those which form the image on the 
margins, and it will be seen that this 
beam is brought to a focus at P, and 
that having passed this point P the 
light spreads out again, and forms a 
blur or blob of light on the ground 
glass X. If we could make our 
ground glass, our plates, and our 
prints saucer-shaped, as shown by 
the curved line PZ, we could get a 
sharp picture with a iens giving a 


E 


curved field, but this is not practicable. 
We are, therefore, compelled to stop 
down to lessen the blur. Notice, 
therefore, that the function of the 
stop in this case is to narrow the beam 
down to CD, and if the lines CD are 
followed through P to the ground 
glass it will be found that they form 
a much smaller blur than do the lines 


AB. Of course the diagram exag- 
gerates in order to illustrate the 
point. 


This narrowing of the beam with a 
consequent lessening of the blur is 
the result of any stopping down, and 
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is what happens in every case when 
our image is not sharp enough and 
we use a smaller stop, whether we are 
compensating for defects or are 
getting “depth.” Fig. т in last 
week's ' Notes " should be looked at 
with this in mind. 

To sum up once again, with К.К. 
lenses we must stop down a little to 
get good marginal definition. With 
lenses up to 6 inches focal length 
F/1ir will usually be a small enough 
stop to do this, though lenses of 


Fig. 3. 


84 or 9 inches focal length may need 
F/16. With these sizes and at these 
apertures spherical aberration, if pre- 
sent, will not be noticeable. 

But there is one other occasion on 
which we need to use the stops, or 
one of them, and this irrespective of 
the kind of lens we may be working 
with. The matter is closely allied 
to that of “ depth,” but we kept it 
separate to avoid confusion. When 
we have some objects far away and 
others quite near to the camera we 
stop down to get the whole of our 
picture sharp, as we saw last week. 
But it sometimes happens that we 
have to bring part of the ground glass 
a good deal nearer to the lens than 


the opposite side, i.e. when using the 


swing back or front, and this intro- 
duces a very similar condition of 


any 
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things so far as the image is con- 
cerned. Fig. 3 shows what happens. 
The camera has been tipped up, and 
then the ground glass BB swung back 
to the vertical position, as shown bv 
the dotted line SB. The beam of 
light shown dotted still comes to a 
focus on the ground glass, but the 
beam shown in solid lines is inter- 
cepted before it can do so. To 
reduce the blur so formed we stop 
down. In actual practice it would be 
well to rack out the lens so that the 
blur at S was somewhat lessened. 
This would introduce some blur on 
the opposite margin of the ground 
glass, ie. it would share the blur 
between the two, and so rather less 
stopping down would be needed. 

We have said that stopping down 
is needed under these conditions with 
lens. But it may be worth 
while pointing out that there is 
seldom any need to swing either back 
or front when using  anastigmat 
lenses, for the simple reason that 
their covering power is usually suffi- 
ciently great to enable the desired 
result to be obtained without tipping 
up either the camera as a whole or 
the lens and front only, the rising 
front doing all that is necessary to 
enable the upper part of the subject 
to be included. 

We have not said anything about 
curvilinear distortion, and for two 
reasons. First, it is caused by the 
diaphragm or stop (and so is often 
called diaphragm distortion), and no 
use of the stop will obviate it. Second, 
it only occurs to any extent with 
single lenses, and will not show itself 
unpleasantly in such single lenses as 
are in use nowadays, i.e. where the 
focal length is fairly long in propor- 
tion to the size of plate. In any case 
this defect only need be considered 
in copying and architectural work, 
and for these single lenses will seldom 
be employed. The matter is, there- 
fore, of little practical advantage 
nowadays. 


New readers should note that back 
numbers containing previous Beginners' 
Lessons are obtainable from the Pub- 
lishers, 52, Long Acre, W.C.2. 


An Antinous Release for Vest-pocket Kodaks.—Messrs. W. 
Watson and Sons, Ltd., 313, High Holborn, London, W.C., Fave 


sent us a sample of 
the latest form of 
their efficient апа 
popular Antinous re- 
lease, which has been 
speciallv designed 
for use on the vest-pocket Kodak. 


useful little accessorv. 
ject to an advance of 15 per cent. 


The attachment is made bv 
means of a clamping screw, and the release can be readily 
affixed or removed when required to close the camera. 
great army of vest-pocket Kodak users should welcome this 
The price of the release is 2s. 6d., sub- 


Mr. Harold W. Lane. so long associated with Messrs. Bur- 
roughs Wellcome and Co.'s photographic work, has just been 
presented with а very fine oak chiming clock by the firm, to 
commemorate the completion of 21 years' service. The presenta- 
tion was made by Mr. G. E. Pearson, general manager. 

Professlonal Retouching.—We have recently seen а specimen 
of the work of Mr. Howard Simpkin, of Derby Square, Lough- 


borough, who is an expert in retouching, and is prepared to 


The 


undertake retouching, both for amateurs and professionals, at 
very reasonable rates. 
delicacy and perfection of touch. Any reader sending to Mr. 
Simpkin, as above, a trial order of two half-plate portrait nega- 
tives and postal order for 2s., will have the negatives returned in 


His work is characterised by great 


two days, carefully retouched for contact printing or enlarging. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 

A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
MATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 


Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


to 
T:orocRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W C.2.and marked ' Query " or * Criticism " on the outside. 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only 


Enlarging. 
In Tug A. P. AND P. №. of May 7, on the 
" Handyman’s " page, there is an article on a 
home-made enlarger, etc. Is it possible to 
use this with etc., camera? If so, could 
you give the needed alterations ? etc. 
A. E. (Gosport). 
If you will refer again to the article in 
question we think and hope that you will 
find it sufficiently explicit to make it 
applicable to any camera that has an 
open back to carry the negative, and 
some liberty of focussing or altering the 
distance between the lens and negative. 
Enlarging essentially is a very simple 
matter, given a negative, a lens, a light- 
tight box, and some bromide paper. 
There are three fundamental conditions, 
viz.: (1) We must be able to vary the 
distance between the negative and lens, 
(2) ditto as regards the lens and paper, 
(3) evenly illuminate the negative. A 
focussing camera is not really essential. 
If it has an open end we can easily con- 
trive some form of negative holder, and 
focussing may be done by shifting the 
whole camera. 


Platinotype, ete. 


(1) Can you tell me the cause of the fogginess 
of enclosed platinotype print? |2) Can you 
reconmend me a book on bromide enlarging 
and contact printing ? F. B. (Thurston). 


(1) The mealy-dusty appearance is most 
probably due to your not having kept 
the paper sufficiently dry. It is also 
induced at times by paper kept too long, 
or using the developer too cold. (2) (a) 
" Enlargements, their Production and 
Finish," by G. R. Smith. (b) '" Bromide 
Printing," by F. C. Lambert. These are 
respectively Nos. 26 and 25 in THE A. P. 
Library Series, which our publishers can 
supply for 1s. 8d. each, post free. 


Faulty Print, Ete. 
Could you give me a reason for this result ? etc. 
J. S. Н. (Belton). 


In reply to yourself and others who. 


present similar queries, may we again 
point out that the same or very similar 
faults or failures may arise from more 
than one cause ? So that without a reason- 
able supply of data to go on, we can only 
guess which of the several possible causes 
may be the true one. In the case of the 
submitted print, we have nothing what- 
ever to base our diagnosis on beyond à 


print (enlargement) showing little beyond 
the merest suggestion of some cricketers. 
One may suggest stale or slow paper, 


stale or cold developer, insufficient 
printing exposure, a stained or over- 
developed negative, and so on. We might 


perhaps suggest your giving a much 
longer exposure—say ten times the 
exposure this print received, followed by a 
normal developer diluted with an equal 
volume of water. 


Toning, Ete. 

I have bought a tube of gold chloride, and mixed 

it with a pint of water. Please give me a 

formula for toning P. O. P. black, etc. 

A. S. (Turnstall). 
We fear we cannot give the formula 

asked for, as, up to the present time, 
no one has published any formula which 
gives black tones on P. O. P. by gold 
toning. One can get fairly near a black 
tone with P. O. P. by a somewhat tedious 
process of first toning in an alkaline gold 
bath, washing the print, and again toning 
in an acid platinum bath. But with 
present prices and conditions, toning 
with platinum is out of the question. It 
is not usual or convenient to dilute a 
I5 gr. tube of gold with so much water as 
20 Oz. (a pint). It is better to dissolve it 
in 2 oz. ot distilled water. This is approxi- 
mately a strength of one grain of gold per 
one fluid dram of solution. The following 
is said to give the nearest approach to 
black tones that can be obtained by gold 
toning, so is worth your trying: Water 
15 02., gold chloride 2 gr., powdered chalk 
тоо gr., '' chloride of lime ” 2 gr. The gold 
to be added last of all. Your present gold 
solution is 3 gr. gold per oz. So for 2 gr. 
gold you need 8-3rds oz. solution, or, 
say, a trifle under 3 oz. 


Pinholes in Negatives. 

Can you suggest a remedy or prevention ? ete. 

J. N. К. (Newport). 

Small pinholes may be stopped out 
with a retouching pencil, larger ones 
with brush and colour. “ Prevention is 
better than cure ” applies in this case. 
The chief cause is dust. Therefore dust 
out the inside of the camera in all its 
parts, e.g. bellows folds, etc. As soon 
as the negative is in the developer swab 
its surface with a dusting brush made 
by tying a tuft of cotton wool to a glass 
rod, Be on guard against dust particles 
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at every stage of the procedure. As to 
the apparatus you inquire about, your 
best plan is to write direct to the manu- 
facturers. 


Focal Length. | 
I focussed a 5 in. object till I got the life size 
on the ground glass, then measured the distance 
of object from ground glass, viz., 36, then 
divided 36 by 4-—:9. Is this correct for the 
focallength ? ctc. A. E. К, (Battersea). 


Very nearly, but not quite correct. 
This method ignores the interval or 
space between the two principal or Gauss 
planes, but as this is more likely to be 
less rather than more than an inch, the 
error is not likely to be 1 inch wrong. 
At any rate this method is for most 
ordinary purposes quite near enough. 
You can verify your above estimate 
(approximately) by focussing for any 
distant object, and measuring the dis- 
tance of the stop from the ground glass. 


Supplementary Lens. 
I am extremely obliged for information, and 
am now quite clear on the points, etc. Am I 
right in supposing the figures 4, 8, 12 refer to 
distances of objects in focus with these supple- 
mentary lenses ? H. N. (Deptford). 
Doubtless the figures 4, 8, 12 refer tO 
the distances of objects in focus with 
these three lenses; whether they refer 
to feet, yards, or metres we cannot say, 
but very probably feet. However, this 
point you can answer for yourself. Use 
the lens whose distance figure is marked 8. 
Arrange two objects, one at 8 feet, the 
other 8 yards, nearly but not quite in 
line with the lens, so that your negative 
will show them both. On development 
of the plate you will at once have the 
answer as to whether feet or yards are 
meant. It is certainly a blunder on the 
part of camera makers not to mark these 
numbers as either feet or yards. The 
greater the curvature of the supple- 
mentary, the more it shortens the focus 
of the camera lens, the nearer may the 
object be, and the larger the scale of the 
object in the picture. 


The price of THE AMATEUR РНОТО- 
GRAPHER & PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 
having now been raised to Threepence, in 
accordance with the announcements already 
made to our Subscribers, the following are the 
neto 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


Three Six Twelve 
months. months. months. 
United Kingdom Зз. 9d. 7s. 6d. 15s. Od. 
Other Countries 48. 3d. 8s. 6d. 17s. Od. 


Sent post free on date of publication. 


Subscribers who have already paid will continue to have 
copies sent to them at the old price until their subscr.p- 
tion expires. , 


Wholesale Agents for India, the Colonies, etc. 

AUSTRALIA.—Gordon & Gotch and Harrington's, Ld., 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth (W.A .), Hobart, 
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din, Wellington 

UNITED SrATES.—The International News Company, 
83-85, Duane Street, N.Y. 

CANADA.—Gordon and Gotch, 132, Bay Street, Toronto; 
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lished in this issue should be filled in. 
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Hits. 


‚ А dear old friend of mine and a fellow journalist for whose 
literary ingenuity 1 have a profound respect tells me that he is 
writing a book. Everybody comes to that sad end sooner or 
later, and I do not know why my old friend should be an excep- 
tion to the general rule, but it is painful nevertheless. The 
book, he tells me, is intended for young persons, and relates 
the careers of successful men, from the man who has made a 
fortune out of oil cake to the man who has made an even greater 
fortune out of a ha’penny paper. This is by way of warning 
the young persons. There is nothing so effective as these 
awful examples. One great man (let me say as an aside) to 
whom my friend sent a request that he would expand the meagre 
biographical details given in '* Who's Who," replied as follows : 
‘ Sir, I shall not buy your book. Yours truly. P.S.—If you 
want a portrait of me, let me know." Now, to write a book is 
a simple thing ; anybody can do it. But to name it is the real 
problem. After what he said were days and nights of agony, 
he hit upon a telling title; the title he thought of was IT. 
That at least is succinct; it cannot be called redundant, and 
it 18 fairly self-explanatory. In his glory he took it to a friend 
(not me), and the friend did not think much of it. Friends 
never do. That is the main use of friends. But with a stroke 
of his pen the friend added two letters—one in front and one 


behind. And HITS, I hope, wil presently command a good 
sale at the bookstalls. 


Seeing Stars—and Stripes. 


I only tell that story by way of introduction. '' Hits " are 
defined in the dictionary as being, among other things, success- 
ful strokes in business or speculation. When one reads of a 
picture that it is a decided hit, what is meant is that it claps 
you sharply over the eye. That is why, possibly, the word 
is used in connection with that young man Griffith's colossal 
and thriling and unique motion-picture dramas. A little 
while ago he made several nations gasp and all but die from 
shortness of breath with his spectacle of the birth of one of 
them, and now he has eclipsed this production with another 
mighty film, one of whose scenes alone cost more than any 
other film has ever cost in its entirety. The new marvel is 
the biggest thing that has ever trotted through the projector. 
One daily paper called it prodigious ; another said that it 
flung the spectators all of a heap; a third, that it was a spec- 
tacle to be secn again and again. Sixty-seven thousand per- 
formers had faced the music of the cinematograph hurdy- 
gurdy for two and a half solid years. Babylon had been re- 
built ; the glories of medieval France had been beckoned back 
out of the dead past by the wizard finger of this champion 
movie-maker. It really seemed as though it might be worth à 
shilling, and even the twopence extra for the tax. 


Thrills, Spasms, and Precepts. 


Certainly I give these Americans the credit for compressing 
the largest possible number of thrills, Spasms, and precepts 
into the shortest possible band of celluloid (or of “ parkessine,”’ 
to accept Mr. Wright Wilson’s interesting bit of history). 1 
am not surprised that it was too much for Drury Lane, and had 
to go to a hall further west. Count the hits on your fingers 
now—a very young baby doing gymnastics in the cradle (which 
is enough thrill for one evening for a quiet тап); a breathless 
race between an express train and a motor-car, and tremendous 
enthusiasm when the motor-car got in front of the cow-catcher, 
as it always does; an execution scene in which the reprieve 
arrived in the very last infinitesimal fraction of a second: a 
murder and a murder trial; a love drama in which the human 
interest is so great that one’s heart positively jolts from side 
to side; the feast of Belshazzar with its wild barbaric passion ; 
war as it was in ancient times, when they had tanks, as Mr. 
Grifħth has discovered, and when they poured molten lead 


from battlements, and when bodies fell with a 

thud from high walls, and when they went B 

tor one another with battering rams, just as ۾‎ 

film producers go for the public at the present 

day—all of it forming, in the words of the programme, '' one 
mighty river of expressed emotion.” 


A New Form of Art Expression. 


I read that this American cinematographer has created an 
absolutely new form of art expression. Apparently the new 
form consists in making the shortest of short cuts in the film, 
so that you can switch off from Babylon to Coney Island and 
back again in the nick of time. Such extraordinary joinings 
up were never seen before. It is stated that before you have 
time to tire of one scene you are flashed on to another; but 
the fact is that before you have time to take in the details 
of one scene you are switched on to another which is equally 
incomprehensible. You are projected violently up and down 
the ages, backwards and forwards with the mighty pendulum of 
history. If this is the newest form of art expression, I hope 
for the sake of our nervous system generally that it will not 
become popular. І should be tempted to say that nobody alive 
can stand it did I not know that when it comes to art there is 
very little that people cannot stand. But on the whole I do 
not grudge the shilling paid to see this four de force of the cine- 
matograph. What I grudge is the twopence paid for the en- 
tertainment tax. It was not an entertainment—it was a 
feat of endurance. 


Chatter. 


“ Not one photographer in ten thousand," says Mr. Sutcliffe, 
© uses panchromatic plates and suitable light filters." But, 
then, the panchromatic man is nothing if he is not out of the 
ordinary. TS 

In a police court case concerning photography in a prohi- 
bited area the magistrate suggested that chemists should inform 
buyers of film of the local regulations, but the chief constable 
said, according to the Sussex Daily News, that chemists ‘‘ seemed 
more intent on selling than cautioning their customers." Is 
this monstrous practice of selling one's customers peculiar to 
the south coast ? 


“ There is something of the intelligent as well as the artistic 
in the make-up of the Press photographer," says the Press 
secretary of the Press Photographers' Association. This dictum 
has seriously disturbed some artistic schools who regard intelli- 
gence as fatal to art. 


The Bazaar tells us that '' the sun has at last emerged from 
his lazy and protracted hibernation, and all nature is once more 
developing." Daylight developing, evidently ! 


À contemporary coins the word '' warscape " to describe a 
war photograph. If this making of new words goes on what we 
shall chiefly desire is an escape. 


" What threatens the life of a photograph ? " is a question 
which a contemporary puts to itself. Often the same thing 
in the photograph which also threatens the life of its producer. 


“The purpose of the photo-play," according to the Leeds 
Mercury, “ is to reveal the dead to the living." To reveal 
the living to the dead will be the work of a super-Griffith. 


TO BUY, SELL, OR EXCHANGE А 
CAMERA, LENS, OR ACCESSORIES, 
see Supplement pages 6-8. 
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A HAPPY FAMILY. See article on page здо. By Miss B. MERCER. 
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Mr. Aubourne Clark, the well-known cloud photo- 
grapher of Aberdeen, sent an interesting paper to the 
Royal Photographic Society on 
THe PHOTOGRAPHY the subject of cloud forms, to- 
OF CLOUD FORMS. gether with some eighty lantern 
slides, which were shown in his 
absence. Mr. Clark approached his subject from the 
point of view of the meteorologist, and the data which 
he gave involved far too high a correction for pictorial 
photography. He used a panchromatic plate and colour 
filter, recommending the yellow filter K3, but for certain 
types of cirrus and thunder clouds, he thought that 
perhaps the best screen of all was the Wratten “ A.” 
He mentioned that Dr. Kenneth Mees had pointed out 
that by the use of the deep red “ Е” screen it wes 
possible to obtain photographs of cloud wisps barely 
- visible to the eye. With the heavily shaded clouds 
the problem was not so easy. Mr. Clark wes inclined 
to think that the process plate properly used might 
have advantages over the panchrometic plate and 
screen. 
GO а a 


Arrangements have rccently been completed for an 
impcrtant development in national industry on the 
scientific side, by the establishment of a 

TECHNICAL new department of Technical Optics in 
OPTICS. connection with the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology at South Ken- 

sington. The department in question forms part of a 
larger scheme adopted by the London County Councii 
in August last for the provision of instruction in this 
most important subject, including post-graduate and 
rescarcu. work at the Imperial College, a trade school 
and senior day and technical courses at the North- 
ampton Institute, and junior technical courses at two 
junior technical institutions, one in North London and 
one in South London. The new department is under 
the management of a Technical Optics Committee, of 
which the Right Hon. Arthur H. D. Acland is chair- 
man, and which at present consists of thirteen members 
representing the Admiralty, the Army Council, the 
Ministry of Munitions, the Royal Society, the National 
Phvsical Laboratory, employers in the optical trades, 
glass manufacturers, and the Imperial College ; while 
two further members have vet to be elected repre- 
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sentative of glass workers and metal workers. The 
same committee appointed by the L. C. C. is also an 
Advisory Committee to the Council. Mr. Frederic J. 
Cheshire has been appointed head of the new depart- 
ment at the Imperial College for a period of five years, 
with the title Director of Technical Optics, and Pro- 
fessor of Technical Optics at the Imperial College. 
Mr. Cheshire has been associated with optical instru- 
ments for mary years at the Patent Office, and since 
the formation of the Ministry of Munitions has been 
Deputy Director-General of the Ministry and Technical 
Director of the Optical Department of the Ministry. 
He is the present President of the Optical Society. ` 
G оа 


This vcar's Academy should prove gratifying to 
camera workers on account of photographs being 
included for the first time in the 
PHOTOGRAPHS AT exhibition. It is true that they do 
THE ACADEMY. not aim at exemplifying the pic- 
torial movement of camera workers, 
being only such illustrations of buildings and architec- 
tural details as are usually conveyed in architects' 
drawings, but they serve the purpose remarkably well, 
being суеп more realistic than the usual pen-and-ink 
designs, and it seems reasonable to regard them as 
pioneers in establishing photography as a standing 
feature. Once having a footing, there is no limit to 
the possibilities of camera work on the sacred walls, 
and photographers may well indulge their imagination 
in the promise of the future, while gleaning artistic 
inspiration from the gencral exhibition. As mentioned 
in a previous note, the exhibition contains some good 
landscape work, several pictures based on incidents 
of the war, and a few notable portraits. In accordance 
with the popular type of art that the Academy fosters, 
the outlook, with rare exceptions, is objective rather 
than subjective. No doubt this may be said of photo- 
graphy also in a general way, though happily its leading 
exponents are concerned to get beyond merely super- 
ficial representation, and to arrive at the inner poetry 
of their themes. 
un dug 
It has often been stated that the German has really 
no great inventive faculty, but that he hes gained his 
commercial and industrial success 
THE FACULTY OF by copying what other men have 
ADAPTATION. done. That, however, is to under- 
rate the enemy, es was forcibly 
pointed out during a recent discussion in onc of the 
societies upon the future of British industry. The 
German is not purely and simply a copyist ; he has the 
gift of adapting and applying the brains of others to 
his own commercial advantage and incidentally to the 
advantage or disadvantege of the world in general. 
A few weeks ago, for instance, the Press stated that a 
ship had been sunk by 2 torpedo fired from a German 
seaplane, and there the Germans had simply been 
exploiting and developing an idea first suggested in 
this country. It is preciscly in this respect of adaptation 
that British industry has shown itselt weak. We have 
been content to invent and discover, but have left the 
mechanical and industrial applications of the inventions 
and discoveries largely to others. In pure physics it is 
safe to say that Britain has taken the lead of the world, 
but as regards applying commercially what has been 
discovered in the laboratory we have hitherto failed. 
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NEGATIVE 
drying 
does not, at first sight, 
appear a subject about 
which very much can be 
written, and many text- 
books either dismiss it 
in a few sentences ог 
omit it eltogether. Yet 
it provides meny pitfells 
. for the inexperienced, and 
a knowledge of them and how they may be avoided will 
prove useful. It is quite possible to spoil an otherwise 
excellent negative by treating the drying in a careless 
or trivial manner, or by letting it look after itself, as is 
done so often. 

After the plates have been thoroughly washed it 15 
always a sound plan to take them one at a time, and 
holding them in a gentle stream of water to rub the 
surface with a plug of cotton wool. This not only gets 
rid of the scum which often forms on the surface of the 
film, but also rcmoves any specks of dirt which may 
have been deposited by the water, and which, if not 
removed, will dry into the film, and print out as minute 
white spots. In contact prints these are unnoticeable, 
but they are apt to be troublesome when enlarging, 
and it is therefore a good thing to get rid of them. 
After this has been done, the plates are stood up on 
one corner, or placed in a rack to let the superfluous 
water drain off them. 

With many people this is the end of drying as far 
as they are concerned, end the plates are then left to 
take care of themselves. This, however, is г very 
dangerous proceeding ; the plates left in this condition 
teke hours to dry, during which they are exposed to 
several forms of injury. The worst is probebly dust. 
Very few places аге dustless, and every particle which 
fells on the film will stick in the geletine, and print 
out a white spot. In some places too there are insects 
which seem to thrive on wet geletine, and the writer 
hes hed severel plates spoilt by these voracious insects 
eating smell holes all over the film. Gelatine is also 
much more liable to decompose while wet, particularly 
in warm weather, due probably to its being en ideal 
culture for fungi end becilli. 

The quicker the pletes cen be dried, therefore, the 
better. The first thing to do is to get rid of es much 
superfluous moisture as possible. After the plates 
have drained for a minute or so, the edges and glass 
side should be wiped quite dry with 2e clean cloth. 
Any scraps of film which heve got on to the wrong 
side of the plete cen be removed at the same time. 
The film side сап now be teken in hend. This is best 
done with а smooth handkerchief or piece of fluffless 
material, which is pressed down in close contact with 
the film. Another wey is to press the negative face 
downwards on one of the blotting pads which are 
specially made for this purpose. In either cese the 
effect is the same. After the surface moisture has 
been blotted off in this way, the negative cen either 
be; put"up to dry, or its surface may be given a further 
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wipe with a dry, clean handkerchief ; 
it is surprising how much wiping the 
film will stand—though, of course, it must be done very 
gently, and care taken not to scratch the surface. One 
word of warning is, however, necessary. In hot weather, 
when the film is very soft, these operations cannot be 
carried out unless the negative hes been put through 
2 hardening beth ; but this, of course, is also advisable 
for other reasons. 

The negative can now be put up to dry, and, speaking 
generally, the ordinary racks sold for this purpose are 
not very suitable. The grooves are usually much too 
close together, and unless there is a vigorous draught 
some portions of the plate will take гл unnecessarily 
long time to dry, and uneven drying may result. Much 
the best plan is to drive a few wire nails into the wall, 
end to rest the plate cornerwise between two of them, 
the film side being downwards. In this way they dry 
rapidly, end no dust can fall on the film. As men- 
tioned above, the chief point to remember is that the 
plates must be dried as quickly as possible. Heat 
must not be used, unless the plate has been specially 
treated, nor must the plate be placed in the sun, but 
moderate warmth is useful; in fact, the ideal drying 
medium is a current of dry warm air. For this reason 
the best place to put plates for drying is just above 
the mantelpiece of а room where there is г fire. The 
plates can be put on nails, as described above, and 
the fire not only warms the eir but also creates an 
upward draught. 

One most important point to be remembered is that 
drying must be even. If a plate has been partly dried 
slowly, it must not be placed in a hot current of air to 
finish it off quickly. If this is done, it causes a differ- 
rence in density between the two parts, probably 
separated by a distinct line, and the negative will be 
ruined. For nothing can be done to remedy this, 
even re-wetting and drying again will not remove the 
mark. 

If films are used there is practically no other way 
to dry them than by simply hanging up by suitable 
clips to a line, preferably in a current of air, and allow- 
ing them to dry thus. There are many forms of 
clips sold for this purpose. In the case of roll films 
it is æ good plan, if space permits, to hang up the uncut 
length of film on a line (away from глу well) by a “ bull- 
dog " or similar grip, allowing the wet film to hang 
straight down, clear of the ground. A second “ bull- 
dog ” should be snapped on to the lower end of the 
film to weight it and keep it comparatively taut. The 
film is cut up into its sections when quite dry. 

We have dealt so far only with what may be called 
the natural way of drying a negative, when it is done 
without subjecting the plate to any special treatment. 
It sometimes happens, however, that a negative has 
to be dried in a hurry, in order, perhaps, to get off some 
topical prints to the papers. For this purpose there 
are several methods which can be adopted, which are 
also useful in particularly damp weather, when it is 
next to impossible to get the plates dry by natura] 
means in reasonable time. | 
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The most common method is to put the negative, 
after getting rid of all superfluous moisture as described 
above, into two successive baths of methylated spirit. 
They are left in each beth for ebout three to five 
minutes, and are then put in а warm current of air, 
or are waved about, and they will be found to be quite 
dry in about ten minutes. A few words of warning 
may be given about this process. One that the present 
commercial spirit, owing to the mineral naphtha in it, 
causes a whitish scum on the surface of the film, and 
is therefore not very favourable to clean work. Another, 
that it cannot be used with films, as the spirit attacks 
the celluloid. Care should also be taken to see that 
the plate is really dry before starting printing. It 
often appears dry before it really is, and unless it be 
given another five minutes, say, to become thoroughly 
dry, there is a risk of the paper sticking to the film 
when it is printing. 

When drying negatives with methylated spirit it 
is essential that the plates should have been thoroughly 
fixed, otherwise 2 white deposit may appear in patches 
in the film, giving 2n unfixed appearance. When this 
occurs, the only cure is to place the negative back in 
the fixing bath until the white patches diseppear, and 
then re-wash and dry again. 

А better method of finishing off plates quickly, as 
it shortens the time of washing as well es of drying, 
is to use а formelin bath (40 per cent. formaldehyde). 
The plates are simply rinsed after fixing, and are then 
placed in а 2 per cent. formalin bath for about ten 
minutes. This mekes the film so insoluble that it is 
unaffected by boiling water even. Six weshes in hot 
water will be sufficient to remove the hypo, and drying, 
which is done by heat, should be complete in two or 
three minutes. This treatment causes the surface of 
the film to stand out in relief, but this can be removed 
to some extent by rubbing with г. piece of chamois 
leather moistened with alcohol. Care should be taken 
that the brand of plates being used is suitable to this 
process, as with some makes this treatment causes the 
film to pull off the glass as it dries. One disadvantage 
of this process is that it makes the film so hard and 
horny that it is next to impossible to carry out any 
further operations on it, such as intensificetion or 
reduction. 

Neither of these methods gives such clean-looking 
negatives as those dried naturally, and as they are 
attended with a certain amount of risk, and the saving 
of time is not very great, they should be used only in 
exceptional cases. H. L. W. 


— 


°“ Landscape Photography.” — Under this title the April 
number of the Photo-Miniature deals in a practical manner 
with some of the essential points in pictorial landscape work, 
such as composition, tonal relation, lighting, exposure, etc. 
A number of diagrammatic illustrations are included. Copies 
of the handbook, price 15., are obtainable in this country from 
Messrs. | Houghtons, Ltd., 88/89, High Holborn, London, 
W.C. т. 


Steamer Trips on the Thames.—The Oxford and Kingston 
steamers are now running, calling twice daily, both up and 
down stream, at all places between Oxford and Kingston. It 
is thus possible, by this pleasant means, to visit many attrac- 
tive and historic places, such as Hampton Court, Windsor, 
Maidenhead, Marlow, Henlev, Pangbourne, Oxford, etc. An 
illustrated guide and time table can be obtained, price one 
penny, on application to Messrs. Salter Bros, Ltd., Folly 
Bridge, Oxford. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


REMOVING PYRO STAINS FROM FINGER-NAILS.—A_ contri- 
butor to the Professional Photographer gives the following 
method for removing pyro stains from the finger-nails. Directly 
after developing, and before drying the hands, rub common 
salt well on to the nails with the thumb until the stains dis- 
appear. Do not scrape the nails, as it makes them so suscep- 
tible to the pyro that future stains are likely to be permanent. 


ж * * * * 


WHAT IS FORMALIN ?—Formalin is a 40 per cent. solution 
of a pungent colourless gas called formic aldehyde or formalde- 
hyde. Whysocalled? Aldehyde is an abbreviation (like pyro, 
hypo, etc.); viz., al (cohol) dehyd (rogenatum), i.e. alcohol from 
which hydrogen has been removed. This accords with its 
chemical constitution, ie. CH,.HO-H,=H.CHO; i.e., methyl 
alcohol minus hydrogen gives formic aldehyd,. But why 
formic? If to formaldehyde we add oxygen we get H.CO,H 
i.e. formic acid, first extracted from red ants, also nettles. 
Formica is Latin for this lively insect. Formic acid is one of 
the many things suggested as a pyro preservative, but offers no 
special advantages. It is usually prepared from glycerine and 
tannic acid, the latter used as a developer in the early days of 
photography. Formalin is commercially prepared by a secret 
process cheaply, but can be produced in various other ways. 
It is a valuable antiseptic and food preservative. If sprayed 
on the window sills it will banish flies, who shun its pungent 
odour. Its vapour (gas) should not be inhaled or brought 
near the eyes. It reacts with soda sulphite, forming caustic 
soda, and thus is used in connection with hydroquinone as an 
energetic strong-contrast-giving developer. Е. С. 


* * * * * 


HARDENING PniNTS.— Prints (P.O.P., gaslight, and bromide 
may be ^ardened by a one in twenty bath of formalin, and 
this is better than the alum baths, at any rate for prints. 
In the case of prints, blisters generally make their appear- 
ance very soon after they go from the fixing bath to 
the washing tank. Therefore it is best to give them only 
a rapid rinse after fixing them. Use the formalin bath, 
after which the washing may take place as usual. It is impor- 
tant to have the fixing, formalin, and washing bath as near the 
same temperature as possible. А formalined print, dried and 
re-wetted for glazing, very seldom presents any stripping diffi- 
culties. EC: 

* * * * x 


FIXING A SUPPLEMENTARY LENS TO A SMALL CAMERA.— The 
other day the writer was wishing to attach a supplementary 
lens to an Ensignette camera, and as the lens was not made to 
fit this special apparatus, and had no fitting or adjustment of 
any kind to facilitate fixing it, some makeshift way of doing 
this had to be found, and the difficulty was solved effectively 
in the following manner. An old photographic friend, ‘‘ Plasti- 
cine " to wit, was at hand, and a small lump of this was taken 
and pressed firmly into position all round the supplementary 
lens cell, taking great care to get none upon the glass, and not 
to soil or damage it in any way. The lens with its Plasticine 
mount was then firmly fixed to the front of the camera in its 
proper position, and the exposure required duly made. This 
done, the Plasticine was removed, and the camera front 
and lens cell carefully cleaned with a soft cloth. The above 
note is also of value when it is desired to attach a colour screen 
to the lens in the same way, the procedure followed being the 
same, and provides the rather simple means of overcc-ming 
what would be ordinarily a rather formidable difficulty. 

R. M. F. 
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= DOZEN A.'s quarter-plates, please.” 
“ Very sorry, madam, but they have gone up 
again.” 

“ How much now ? ” 

'* Tc two-and-three, madam. They advanced fivepence 
on Friday.” 

This kind of conversation has taken place several times 
since the war broke out, and each time I have mentally 
resolved that photography is too expensive, I must give 
it up. But its fascinations are stronger than ever, and 
instead of the camera lying idle, put away until after the 
war, I find myself making more negatives. 

When the first very noticeable increase came from 
Is. 6d. to Is. тод. I began to think how I could economise ; 
to do just the same amount of work, and yet not increase 
expenditure if possible. 


How to Economise in Plates. 

I have a quarter-plate camera of the folding type, 
which so many photographers find extremely useful for 
general all-round work, using single metal sheaths. The 
first thing I did was to purchase a set of six '' Klimax 
Plate Economisers ” taking 34 by 2$ plates in the quarter- 
plate slides, for 1s. 6d., as soon as they were put upon 
the market, and they have saved their cost over and over 
again. А 3} by 24 plate is not really much smaller than 
a quarter-plate, and there is a considerable saving in cost ; 
they are still 1s. 6d. a dozen, or were when I bought some 
a fortnight ago, which is a saving of gd. Оп the ground- 
glass screen I ruled a rectangle 3} by 24 in BB. pencil, so 
that it is quite simple to see that all that is desired comes 
within the smaller plate. 

Then I thought of another economy. The branch of 
photography I am most interested in is architecture, 
doorways, windows, curious architectural bits, etc., and 
as they look very small and insignificant when rendered 
on a quarter-plate I invariably enlarge them. I decided 
that half a quarter-plate would be quite large enough 
for the original negative of a doorway, window, etc., and 
provided it was sharp and suitably developed, although 
so small it would enlarge up to 12 by то, with no loss of 
detail. I removed the focussing screen, and on the metal 
edge at the back of the camera marked the half of a quarter- 
plate on the two longer sides. 

Then I cut a piece of thick cardboard, and experimented 
with it until I could fit it inside the bellows, and the edges 
coincided with the two marks on the metal at back of 
camera. Mine measures 3} in. by 2] in. When I found 
I could slip it inside, and wedge it in the bellows firmly, 
I covered both sides with black paper taken from a bromide 
packet. When using the piece of black card I always 
have the camera on the tripod, and the camera placed in 
the horizontal position, so that I get two upright pictures, 
each 3} in. by 2} in., which is the shape I want for archi- 
tectural work. То use, I insert the card in the left-hand 
side first, put in the focussing screen, focus, remove the 
screen, taking care not to disturb the card, insert the 
dark slide loaded with a quarter-plate, remove the slide 
entirely, and expose as usual. As soon as one exposure 
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is made, I move the card to the right-hand side, so that 
there is no danger of exposing the same portion of the 
plate twice. I do not find this method of using the card 
suitable when the camera is upright and the small pictures 
horizontal in shape, as the card will not stay in position 
with certainty when the lower portion of the plate is 
being used. 

Thus it will be seen when I go out I am armed with 
slides loaded with quarter-plates, some with Klimax 
carriers holding 3} by 2} plates, and last, but most impor- 
tant, the piece of black card. 

For the general view of the church I use either a whole 
quarter-plate or a 34 by 24, and for details the half quarter- 
plate. If I do not get the result I want, the waste is small 
compared with the full-sized plate. My last expedition 
was to a little church in the Early English style, built 
on a wind-swept hill, and although I only carried three 
slides loaded with quarter-plates, I came back with five 
pictures, and each one perfect technically. 


How to Economise in Developer. 

I find that the well-known ''Tabloid" products are 
most economical, as they keep well in their corked bottles. 
Liquids do not; they are apt to deteriorate, as I 
have found out to my cost. I use either Tabloid '' rytol ” 
or ''metol-quinol" in dilute form for developing. The 
former if I am not in a hurry, as the diluted form, half 
normal strength (one pair of products to 8 oz. water), 
takes 13 minutes at 60 deg. F.; and the latter only 5j 
minutes at 60 deg. F. when diluted to one-third normal 
strength (one pair of products to 6 oz. water), if I have a 
number to develop. Two pairs of products of М.О. dis- 
solved in 12 oz. of water will develop eight quarter-plates. 
I use a half-plate dish, and find that with care 3 oz. of 
developer will cover two plates easily. I develop by 
time and temperature, and take a fresh 3 oz. of developer 
for each couple of plates. The dilute developer gives a 
soft result, which is needed for enlarging, and also does 
admirably for printing on gaslight paper. As the same 
kind of subject has been taken on both halves of the 
plate, each portion has practically the same density. 
The 34 by 24 plates are treated in the same way. I have 
an extra large half-plate dish, into which I can fit three 
of this size plate, but I find it rather risky, one slides on 
the top of another, so I usually do them in pairs. 

The time taken when using dilute developer is not very 
much longer in the case of M.Q. than when using some 
normal developers, the results are soft, a much-to-be- 
vi quality in many subjects, and the cost only one- 
third. 

How to Economise in Printing. 

I often thought, “ If all the pieces which are trimmed 
off could be put together, what a number of whole pieces 
would result! " I determined to reduce trimmings to 
a minimum. Of course, the first thing was to “trim” 
when using the focussing scrcen, especially with unneces- 
sary foregrounds and skies which would come out blanks, 
thus eliminating a large source of waste. Then again, I 
found it was not always necessary to use quarter-plate 
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paper when printing quarter-plate negatives, unless I 
wanted a neat border all round to give a finish to the 
print; 34 by 2} in. paper is often large enough. I 
have often found that half a quarter-plate piece is sufficient 
for 34 bv 2} negatives, instead of the full size. The small 
negatives on half quarter-plates often being of the same 
density, as before remarked, can be printed on a whole 
` sheet quarter-plate in size, cut in two, and viewed through 
a magnifying glass if desired. Still, paper being cheaper 
than glass, I nearly always enlarge these small negatives 
either to half-plate or 8 by 5 (a 10 by 8 sheet cut into two), 
taking care to pin a sheet of black paper over the other 
half of the negative. 


Some people may think all this sounds mean. Why 
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not use a quarter-plate sheet of paper for a quarter-plate 
negative ? And so on. It’s only one sheet; that’s 
nothing. But on the other hand, why waste? And the 
sheets mount up, and every time fresh paper is bought 
there seem to be fewer sheets in a packet, or it is difficult 
to get any at all. These little cconcmics will soon make 
a difference, the work docs not suffer, and if tried I am 
sure those who have been tempted to give up bccause 
of the increascd ccst of everything photographic will 
change their mings in the end. And they will not be 


sorry, for photography is an outlet for one's ideas, which 
somehow must be expressed, and it will give scope for 
“ Necessity is 


more ingenious devices whereby to save. 
the mother of invention.” 


ج ن 


Special to "The A. P. and P. №." 
HATEVER “ ordinary ” 
W people may think 
about the advantages 
or disadvantages of the Day- 
light Saving Bill, photographers 
(who are all, of course, extra 
sensible folk) will surely admit 
that thev, at least, have every- 
thing to gain and nothing to 
lose from the altered time. 

Bv the way, would not 
"Lamplight Saving" be a 
much more suitable title for 
the Bill, as through it more 
daylight is spent, whereas we save artificial light (and, 
incidentally, our evesight). 

If, in addition to the extra hour gained by the present 
arrangement, the energetic photographer will rise an hour 
or so earlier than his usual time on some fine sunny morn- 
ing, when : 

" Night's tapers are burnt out, and jocund Dav 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops,” 
he will be amply repaid by the magical beauty and in- 
vigorating freshness of the enchanting hour, and is almost 
sure to secure some beautifully lit pictures. 

Only those who have seen and felt it for themselves 
will understand my feeble attempt at describing the won- 
derful beauty of the dawning summer day, when the 
most commonplace and familiar spots are transformed 
as by a fairy spell into scenes of exquisite loveliness, when 
“all things that love the sun are out of doors," and '' the 
sky rejoices in the morning's birth." The dewy freshness 
of the hour gives an “atmosphere " which can never be 
captured later in the day. 

Unless the photographer is particularly young and 
strong I would advise him or her to partake of a small 
meal, such as bread and butter and milk, before sallying 
forth to seek his pictures; or should he be the happy 
possessor of a gas-ring or spirit-lamp, why then there is 
nothing like a cup of tea! Thus fortified, he will return 
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at breakfast time feeing as 
fresh as a daisy and as hungry 
as a hunter. 

Was it not Archbishop 
Whately who said that once 
he rose early, but that he was 
so proud all the morning and 
so sleepy all the afternoon that 
he determined never to do it 
again! Не probably had nol | 
taken a cup of tea before 
starting, or perhaps, not being 
a photographer, he did not start 
at all, but sat in a stuffy study 
with the window shut, whereas had he been out with a 
camera, he might have come back with a picture to be 
proud of all through the vear ! 

How we pitv all the foolish poor people who are still 
sleeping behind the drawn blinds and closed shutters as 
we breathe in the delicious freshness of the morning air, 
and press on with the conviction that now we shall surely 
have a good chance of securing a picture worthy of THE 
A. P. competition ! 

The accompanying photographs (see pages 385 and 393) 
were taken during the last week of May between the 
hours of 6.30 and 8.30 a.m., new time. With Special 
Rapid plates and a lens working at F/6.8, an exposure of 
I-10th second at about 7 o'clock was given to the picture 
entitled ‘‘ Maternal Cares," which, it will be noticed, 
was taken almost against the light—in which case, I sup- 
pose, 1 should really have had backed plates and a lens 
shade; however, with good luck on my side, I managed 
without either. ' A Happy Family " had about 1-25th 
of a second. The prints are from untouched negatives. 

As the year advances the early hours should be of 
even greater pictorial value on account of the “ silvery 
mists impearled with dew " which accompany approach- 
ing autumn; but I hope that before then many early 
worms will have been caught and immortalised by readers 
of THE A. P. 


————— —e ih 


‹‹ Commercial Photography.” — A well written and eminently 
practical handbook bearing this title has just been published 
bv Messrs. Henry Greenwood and Co., Ltd., 24, Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. The subject is one to appeal 
to a great variety of photographers, and doubtless a number 
of readers of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER will find many 
instructive paragraphs in its fiftv-four pages. It is written 
ру“ Practicus, of the B. J. The concluding paragraph of 
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the book contains an interesting note, namely, that а '' com- 
mercial and technical branch of the Professional Photographers' 
Association " has been formed, one of its objects being the 
fixing of minimum prices for commercial work. Commercial 
photographers should thus greatly benefit by becoming members 
of this branch, particulars of which they can obtain on applica- 
tion to the hon. general secretary of the P. P. A., 89, Albany 
Street, N. W.1.. " Commercial Photography ” costs 1s. net. —— 
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LITTLE MISS MUFFET. By Miss E. M. AMBLER. 
The original, a toned bromide prinl, was awarded а Prise in the Weekly Competition. 
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ON THE ARUN. 
Ву К. BELFIELD. 


The original of this picture was exhibited at the London Salon of Photography 
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MATERNAL CARES. 
By 
Miss B. MERCER. 
See article on page 390. 
( ^ Anal 
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THE RACER. A Pre-War PuorocnaAPH. By F. Powrrr Ayres. 


The original, a carbon print (91 x 114), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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PEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


One Must Equal Eight. 


Some little time ago I received an excellent 
account of the doings of the Willesden Photographic 
Society for the past year, and although 1 penned 
a note at the time I believe the limitation ot space 
was responsible for it being crowded out of that 
week's issue. However, I remember it pointed out 
that the membership remains practically at a level, 
and although the effective membership is not large 
the report recorded considerable evidence of vitality 
individually and in some respects collectively. Опе 
extract, however, struck me—a strong advocate of 
federation of societies—as having a curious analogy 
to the conditions of north country societies before 
the federations came into being. 1 will give the 
extract in the society's own words, and use it to 
adorn another story. Willesden says: “ In addition, 
eight lectures were given by members of other 
societies in return for similar services rendered to 
these societies by our Mr. Weston. This has been a 
very great boon to our society, enabling members 
to have the benefit of the experience of some well- 
known photographers. Our very hearty thanks 
are due to Mr. Weston for conferring this privileze 
upon the society.” 


The Brown Patch. 

This was exactly the position of the Yorkshire 
Societies before the birth of the Yorkshire Federa- 
tion, and Mr. Clough, the secretary, recently told 
a public meeting at Leeds how in those davs the 
only way they could get a lecturer to come to the 
local society was by a similar system of exchange. 
If there was no Mr. Weston in the society, there were 
no visiting lecturers; and even if there was a 
counterpart of that capable gentleman, the saine 
stalemate very soon resulted, for should it be 
arranged that if Mr. A. came to lecture and we 
would provide Mr. B., it was not long before the 
other society would say, '* Oh, we had Mr. В. last 
time," Thus societies who adopted this system of 
exchange soon ran through their talent, particularly 
the smaller societies. 11 so happened there was 
some misunderstanding with an exhibition authority 
about this time, and Yorkshire then, strengthened 
with energy born of obstruction, felt it was undesir- 
able that a body of its best workers should be dis- 
banded, and so came into being the first of these 
wonderful federations that now stretch their аги» 
from the coastlines of the extreme north to the last 
mile of beach in the sunny south of Britain, with 
the exception of а small brown patch of the map 
called London. 


Where Environment Creates Lecturers. 

It is very curious that the great city and metro- 
polis of London, credited in other matters with 
being the hub of the universe, should be so slow in 
discovering the enormous advantages that accrue 
to societies who are members of a federation such 
as I have referred їо. А federation of the societies 
in the London area would create a new life and 
vitality in their organisations that would lift the 
society movement on to a plane that would surprise 
even its best friends. As I have said, it is indeed 
curious and is the marvel of wonderment to north 
country societies, that here in London to-day one 
can find a society in exactly the same position a 
Yorkshire society of a like membership—thirty— 
was in some seventeen vears ago. To-day, in federa- 
tions, there is no difficulty whatever to get lecturers ; 
the environment creates them, and every year 
there are new additions to the list. Lecturing 
becomes like public speaking—you do it because 
you like it. In its infancy federation met a few doses 
of cold water, but all that is past, and not only 
does every society provide a lecturer for the list, 
but some provide seven, eight and nine lecturers, 
inany of them with half a dozen varied subjects. 


France and Belgium Slides. 

I hear the photographic effects of the late Mr. G. 
Bankart are being offered for disposal to the members 
of the Leicester Photographic Societv, and apart 


from the utility of many of the articles of apparatus 
placed on sale, | dare say many of the members 
will gladly possess themselves of some of his several 
hundreds ot developed 12 by то 1а. negatives, from 
which he has made many prize pictures and which 
are excellent examples of what a picture ought to be. 
What will, perhaps, more closely concern a number o1 
my readers is the. knowledge there are included in 
the collection several hundred beautiful slides ot 
cathedrals, etc., in France and Belgium. Lecturers 
whose collections of these subjects are incomplete, 
should seize the chance, through the medium of the 
Leicester secretary, to obtain a few of Mr. Bankart’s 
shies. 


Is Fifteen Minutes a Good Test ? 

The president of the Leicester Photographic 
Society, Mr. A. H. E. Ashby, is leaving no stone 
unturned to make his year ot office both a useful 
and an eventful one. 10 encourage the making ot 
prints and slides he has generously ottered two sets 
of prizes, and made the competitions very simple 
and certainly not costly. No picture is to exceed the 
usual half-plate, but it must be à new subject, 
and there must be at least ten runners, The other 
competition is for ** lecturettes," which must be 
begun and finished in fitteen minutes, but the subject 
is entirely at the discretion of the competitor. Good 
prizes should be an incentive to good etfort. I have 
great hopes of the Leicester potential lecturers, and 
yet I scarcely think fifteen minutes will do them 
tull justice. However, we shall see later. 


Use your Camera at Home. 

The glorious sunshine of June has brought out 
the camera spirit in no smail degree, and without 
even mentioning the faintest whisper of locality, 
I hear many have recently chanced the possibility 
that the " special" or " regular" was looking 
another way. How can one really blame them — 
amateurs with no other thought than the beautiful 
sunset and the charming landscape of leaty June. 
Permits, did you say? No; only professionals, 
photographers apparently, need apply. 1 have come 
across a good many amateurs recently, the real 
snapshotters of country bits of picture, and almost 
in every case ] found they are ignorant of the fact 
that there is no restriction whatever against their 
using their cameras in their own gardens at home. 
When 1 found a tew Instances of the want of this 
knowledge, 1 made it a point to ask everyone | 
came across, and was surprised to tind how few 
knew it. Do remember vou may use your camera 
as long and as often as you like in your own home, 
in the garden or curtilage of your dwelling, either 
on the tlowers, dog, cat, prize rabbits, your great 
aunt, or even the proverbial mother-in-law, with 
impunit y. 


In Time of War Prepare for Peace. 


The annual report of the Edinburgh Photographic 
Society discloses many points of interest, and 1 
think is a source of considerable satisfaction to the 
members. In these times one cannot expect success 
all along the line, and the larger societies, who have 
depleted memberships, are, by the ratio of per- 
centages, harder hit than the smaller societies, for 
usually their expenses, such а5 the upkeep of club 


rooms and similar luxuries are greater rather than 


less. The loss on the year is shown as just over 
seven pounds sterling, but they have actually 
written off over thirty pounds from the account, 
mainly on account ot members on active service 
who are generously being relieved from payment 
of their subscriptions yet retain their full member- 
ship. Edinburgh says: “ Although the facilities for 
outdoor photography may be limited, new members 
can always learn something by attending the meet- 
ings, so that, when the present regulations are 
relaxed, they may be better equipped for successful 
work. It is the duty, theretore, of everyone to 
secure new members now, and thus ‘in time of 
war prepare for peace.'"' 


A New Aeroplane Camera.— We learn from the Professional 
Photographer that after four years of experimenting and test- 
ing, the Eastman Kodak Company have brought out à new 
It takes photographs of remarkable clear- 
ness at altitudes ranging from 3,500 to 5,000 feet, when the 
aeroplane is travelling at eighty-five miles per hour. 


aeroplane camera. 


The new 
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Outside Photography for Hfordians. 


The determination of the Ilford Photographic 
Society to “ carry on" is commendable, tor the 
society has temporarily lost several of its members 
who have gone to do their bit. They have arranged 
a series ої Saturday outings, with the consent ot 
the authorities, the programme including visits to 
many interesting places in the district. Mr. R. H. 
Lawton, 311, Thorold Road, Ilford, is wishful to 
hear from any amateur who desires a few nice 
photographic rainbles. ‘dhe membership of the 
society is thus a certificate of good character and 
bona-fides with the powers that be, and that to-day 
15 worth something. The society's subscription is 
quite nominal, and the excellent winter lecture list 
реу issue is usually more than worth its monetary 
value, 


0 ye Bromoilers ! 


1 don't suppose everyone of my readers will see 
eye to eye with Mr. Hammond, the well-known 
Manchester painter and etcher, who recently visited 
the amateur society of that city. Personally 1 
always feel as if the painter-artist seems in his 
remarks on pictorial photography to resent anv 
ingress to the realms of nis special domain— personal 
control. He is credited with some remarks respecting 
a certain type of art or artfulness in modern pictorial 
photography which must have made some of the 
Manchester bromoilers’ flesh creep. It should, how- 
ever, be remembered that many of these workers 
are striving to strike the track of personality in 
their work, and it is not to be expected they will 
go by leaps and bounds. He tried to impress upon 
the members that it is better to concentrate one's 
thoughts on finding out what are the essentials of а 
good composition before taking the photograph 
than to potter about afterwards with an inditierent 
photograph, trying to make it look like а sepia 
drawing or a water colour. As to the selection ot 
subjects, he asked his audience to keep in mind that 
all great art is simple, whether in literature, music, 
architecture, or painting, though there may be 
many years of labour betore the finished product is 
complete. As regards sentiment, he asked them to 
try and keep it out of their photographs—that it 
would come in he was quite sure—but really if they 
got a fine pattern, and light and shade, or, in other 
words, good composition, it would not matter 
whether their subject was three sheep and a path, 
or à view of the finest cathedral in Europe. Alto- 
gether it was a lecture full of controversial matter, 
but a distinct incentive towards the production ot 
more pictorial photographs, and а deterrent against 
the production of tricky Бапай пез, 


The River Always a Picture. 

I have often set myself the self-imposed task of 
‘ doing" the river that flows through the city ot 
my adoption, and still it is an unaccomplished etiort. 
Sometimes I read its history and hear some of its 
fishing stories. It is a wonderful story, but I have 
to take these stories on credit, for it is a long time 
since fish were last seen. My London members 
will be in the same doubtful mind when they hear 
and read of the * silver " Thames, particularly the 
residents acquainted with the lower reaches. Mr. 
Herbert Felton tells its story, however, with interest, 
but he deals mainly with the upper reaches. The 
source of the river is generally held to be Thames’ 
Head, a small spring in the Cotswold Hills in Glou- 
cester, about three miles from Cirencester. 145 
length from this point to the Nore is 209 miles. But 
if it is assumed that it rises in Seven Springs, the head 
waters of the Churn, its length would be 215 miles, 
as is given in most school geographies. It, with its 
tributary the Medway, drains an area of nearly 
6,000 square miles, and its average fall between 
Lechlade and London is twenty inches per mile. 
To tell its story would take more than the space 
available, so I content myself by advising societies 
to pay more attention to its pictures, fo г every picture 
tells a story. 


camera is a box two feet long, and is fitted with a pistol grip, 
gun sight, and trigger. 
45 degs., it has a wider sweep and is more useful than those 
which are adjusted to the bottom of the plane. 
States Government has engaged to take the complete output 
of the company as fast as the new cameras can be supplied. 


Being usually pitched at an angle of 
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;.' HOW TO MAKE AN ELECTRIC 
DARK-ROOM LAMP. 


OBODY will dispute the advantages 

of electric light for dark-room 
illumination. Most of us are only blest 
with a very small] room for photographic 
purposes, and usually it is a room with 
very little or no ventila- 
tion, so the coolness of an 28 
electric dark-room lamp 
adds to the comfort. 

At first I tried coloured ,, 
bulbs in my dark-room, 
but gave them up as 
unsatisfactory, and they 
were expensive, as it was 
necessary to have two or 
three of varying colours. 

I therefore decided to make a lamp that 
would answer all requirements. 

My lamp the general appearance of 
which can be seen by the photograph, 
is made of three-ply wood, and stained 


4 Aere 


^ F 


black. The whole of the box is made of 
$ in. stuff, and the carriers for the dif- 
ferent-coloured light filters of { in. stuff. 
It is made triangular in shape, so that 
the light is thrown down on the work. 
In my case the back CDEF is fixed 
against the wall permanently, but there 
is no reason why it should not be sus- 
pended just at sufficient height above 


the? work table to throw the light all over 
the work without being in the wav. 


The size can be made to suit the 
individual requirements, but the follow- 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


BE Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of а 
М E novel description by readers of Tue A. P. anv P. N. are invited 
TE i ү for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 


І Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


ing dimensions will be all right for most 
purposes. First cut two pieces out of 
the ł in. ply wood triangular in shape, 
and the sides, including the right angle, 
each to measure I2 in.; and also two 
square pieces with sides measuring I2 in. 
These four pieces are for the top, back, 
and sides. It is best to put these to- 


2 Peces 


4 Piece 


gether at this stage with glue and very 
fine screws. The ends should come 
inside, as in the sketch; this will leave 
the triangular pieces a little too long at 
the open end, but when the whole is set 
this can be taken off with the saw. The 
front is made of ў in. ply wood, and 
measures roughly 12 in. by 17 in.; it is 
according to how the box has been put 
together what are the exact measure- 
ments, but they can easily be found by 
trial. In this piece a hole 8 in. by то in. 
and concentra] should be cut with a fret- 
saw or keyhole saw. Next take the box, 
which must be quite set, and plane up 
the edges. It is quite an easy matter 
to fix on the front with glue and fine 
short screws. It is well at this stage to 
glue a strip of American cloth along all 
the joins inside the box This will make 
the lamp perfectly light tight, and if at 
any time the wood should spring, which 
should not happen if the work is pro- 
perly done, it will not matter. A coat 
of white enamel may also be given to 
the inside now. 

We now turn our attention to 
the light filters, which can be pur- 
chased of any photographic dealer. 
They are usually on a gelatine or 
linen basis, but for our purpose it 
will not matter if they are made 
of celluloid. Some reliable brand 
should be chosen; three colours 
will be sufficient. The carriers for 
the filters should be made of ] in. 
ply wood, and should measure 12 
in. by 16 in. A hole must be cut 
in the centre, and тау be any size 
up to 8 in. by ro in., according to 
the size of the light filter. The 
light filter should be fixed to the 
carrier bv means of glue, care being 
taken that it is stretched tight. 

We now come to the part of the 
work that requires most care—the fixing 
of the grooves into which the carriers slide. 
First cut several strips of wood } in. 
wide and 12 in. long from the } in. ply, 
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and also the same number 1 in. wide 
and 12 in. long. Now glue along AB a 
strip of the { in. wide wood, and also 
another piece along CD, being careful 
that sufficient space is left between them 
to allow the carrier to slide easily. Now 
take two pieces of thick paper, and glue 
one on top of each strip, and then a 
piece of the 1 in. wide wood on top of 
each again. The carrier should slide in 
and out easilv, the pieces of paper just 
giving sufhcient room to allow the 
carrier to move without anv fear of it 
jamming. When it is seen that the work 
is satisfactory, screws should be put 
through the strips to secure them. This 
may be repeated once or twice more, 
according to the number of filters that 
are likely to be used at once; having 
more than one groove makes a change 
of light filters easy. A piece of wood 
should be fixed at the left-hand side to 
act as a stop, and pieces of tape at the 
right-hand end of the carriers, so that 
they can easily be withdrawn. 

АП that is left to be done is to fix the 
electric lamp. А brass holder can be 
purchased at any electrician’s and 
screwed to one of the sides BED or 
AFC inside. А small hole must Бе 
drilled for the flexible cord to pass out 
through, and the cord must be packed 
round tight with cotton wool, so that no 
light escapes. A bayonet connect on the 
other end of the wire will enable the lamp 
to be attached to an electric fitting. An 
eight candle-power lamp is bright enough 
for the illuminant. R. G. 


————— aeaee 


A MAKESHIFT PAIR ФЕ BALANCES 
AND WEIGHTS. 
EING without balances and weights 
when making up a developer, I set 
to work to devise a temporary substitute, 
and managed with the following simple 
accessories. 

Two lids from 
Cerebos salt tins 
were taken (any 
two lids the same 
size and weight as 
each other : will 
do, but these 
happened to beat 
hand), and three 
holes punched 
through'the sides 
of each lid, about 
equi-distant from 
each other. A 
piece of thin twine 
was then threaded 
through each of 
these holes, and 
kept in place by a knot at the end. Each 
set of three pieces of twine was then tied 
together at the top, and the two lids 
were then fastened by the twine to the 
ends of a piece of wood about 6 in. long 
and à in. wide. Another piece of twine 
(to hang up the balances) was then 
fastened to the centre of the piece of 
wood, after first being carefully adjusted 
until the correct balance was obtained. 
The balances were then suspended from 
the gas bracket. The following were used 
for weights, and proved perfectly satis- 
factory on making up 20 oz. of developer : 
one half-crown=218 gr., one shilling = 
87 gr., one sixpence- 44 gr., one three- 
penny piece=22 gr. (The coins should 
be faitly new.) H. R 
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WHAT 


E have had some- 
thing*to say in re- 
gard to depth of 
focus while dealing 
with our explana- 
tion of stops and 
why lenses have 
them, but many 

| younger workers 

f want to see the ac- 

tual effect, in a pho- 

tograph, of depth, 
and of lack of it, 
in a lens. In other 
words, they want to 
see how to use the stops in relation to 
actual subjects. Our diagrams might 
be regarded as explaining the point 
somewhat theoretically, while the 
illustrations we give this week come 
nearer to an actual demonstration with 
the camera in the field. We can also 
explain at the same time why some 
cameras are called °‘ fixed-focus 

cameras," because this is entirely a 
matter of “depth of focus” within 
certain limits. We shall do better to 
take an example to which we can refer 
in a definite way, and as cameras 
taking quarter-plates, or films 34 by 
34 or 3} by 4}, are, any of them, fitted 
with lenses of about 5 in. focal length, 
we shall deal with such a lens. 

The first point to be grasped is that 
the distance from the stop to the plate, 
film, or ground glass is 5 in. when the 
image of a very distant object is per- 
fectly sharply focussed. This is what 
we mean when we say the lens is of 
5 in. focal length. (N.B.— Cooke and 
Aldis lenses do not have their focal 
length measured from the stop posi- 
tion, but from the front of the front 
glass—approximately. Single lenses 
have it measured from the convex 
surface, i.e. usually the back.) When 
the lens is focussed on such a distant 
object as, let us say, a church spire 
two or three miles away, other objects 
nearer аге not in focus, strictly speak- 
ing. But actually the blur is so 
microscopic that it is masked or veiled 
by the rough surface of the ground 
glass, or even by the grain of the film 


“DEPTH OF FOCUS" 


or the plate. For practical purposes 
we may Say it does not exist, and we 
do say so for all objects ир їо within 
25 ft., assuming our lens to be working 
at F/8. The blur which will be present 
in the image of these objects 25 ft. 
from the camera will then amount to 
1-100th of an inch, and this is usually 
regarded as '' permissible blur." Thus 
it will be clear that so long as we do 
not include objects nearer than 25 ft. 
we do not need to bother about 
focussing. 

But, you may ask, how do we arrive 
at 25 ft. ? Well, we could arrive at it, 
or nearly, by actual trial with a camera, 
the only difficulty being to know our 
I-Iooth of an inch blur. Still, we should 
see the blur for ourselves, and decide 
how much we would put up with, and 
our distance might work out at 22 ft. 
or even at 3o ft., a difference which 
would not matter very 
much. 

It is usually got by apply- 
ing this formula : 

Focal length squared . 

permissible blur 

^ Fratio«i12. — 
The permissible blur is taken 
in fraction of an inch, using 
the denominator only, i.c. 
тоо for blur of ir-100th in., 
and so on. The F ratio is thc 
F number of the stop in 
use, i.c. 8, 11, and so on. The 
figure 12 is to give the answer 
in feet instcad of its being in 
inches. 


Now with our 5 in. lens 
we havc: 

“5x 100 2500 , 
573 ==-`  =20 ft. } in. 


8-12 ^ 96 


Another way is to square the focal 
length of the lens in inches, and call 
the answer feet. Thus 5 squared= 25, 
and 25 ft. is our distance. This sim- 
plest method can only be used when 
we are wanting to use F/8, but for 
other stops the formula given тау be 
used, and it is quite simple. 

It is a great comfort to know that 


MEANS. 


if we have nothing nearer than 25 ft. 
we shall be all right with the pointer 
set at “infinity,” but we can do better 
still. If we set the pointer at 25 ft., 
our distance will be sharp enough, 
within our permissible blur, that is, 
while the 25 ft. distant objects will 
be quite sharp. But now objects still 
nearer will also be sharp, up to 13 ft. 
from the camera, the distance of 
13 ft. being obtained by taking half 
(approximately) of 25. 

This means that the 5 in. lens at F/8 
has enough depth of focus to include 
objects from r3 ft. to infinity, and it 
will be seen that if we have a camera 
fitted with such a lens and stop, and 
if we have the lens set permanently 
to focus an object 25 ft. away, we can 
dispense with focussing arrangements 
if we will only avoid anything nearer 
than 13 ft. Now this is exactly what a 


H 


'" fixed-focus camera ” 15. 


There is 
nothing special about the lens, it is an 
ordinary lens, only adjusted to a focal 
distance and fitted with a stop, so 
that the condition will be right for, 
say, go per cent. of the photographs 


the average worker will take. Most 
fixed-focus cameras on the market 
have F/11, and this gives a little more 
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foreground possibility, but the differ- 
ence is slight. 

But when we have objects nearer 
than this 13 ft., they will be blurred 


LE] 


or “out of focus." Figs. I and 2 show 
subjects taken with such a fixed-focus 
arrangement, and although the cart 
in fig. 2 is fairly near it is quite sharp, 
as is the distance. But in fig. 3, where 
an attempt was made to get the 
horse's head on a larger scale, all the 
near parts are blurred. This print 
then indicates the limitations of the 
fixed-focus arrangement, and readers 
who have been getting such results 
will now see why. 

The next point we want to make 
clear is that when we are dealing with 
near objects, the actual depth of 
distance is very much less. Thus if 
we focus on an object 8 ft. from the 
camera we shall find that instead of 
embracing a distance equal to that of 
from 13 ft. to the distance, i.e. one 
including probably hundreds of yards 
and possibly many miles, the '' depth ” 


we obtain will only be a matter of a 


few feet. That is, we may find objects 
only really sharp between 7 ft. and 
10 or 11 ft. away, and the nearer the 
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point focussed on, the less will this 
“ depth " be. From this, two practical 
points follow: first, for such subjects 
as fig. 3 a focussing type of camera is 
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essential ; second, much greater accu- 
racy is needed when using a scale 
focussing hand camera on near sub- 
jects than on more open or average 
subjects. Now fig. 4 was taken with a 
focussing hand camera a few moments 
after fig. 3 had been taken with a 
fixed-focus one, and the difference will 
be apparent. The horse is now sharp, 
but the distant foliage is not quite 
sharp, though actually sharp enough 
for the subject. The use of a smaller 
stop would have given quite crisp 
definition to the distance, but of course 
would have increased the exposure. 
Thus for such subjects, particularly 
if using a hand camera, we stop down 
as little as possible, focus on the nearest 
parts of the most prominent object 
in the near foreground, and so make 
the best use of the depth the stop 
in use gives us. 

"When we come to 
interior work we usually 
have near objects and 
others at a moderate 
distance. Thus in a 
room 30 ft. long we 
may have our nearest 
object 6 ft. away from 
the camera, and the 
most distant one 28 ft. 
away. In such a case it 
would be necessary to 
use a smaller stop than 
F/8, in order to get 
reasonably good defini- 
tion. Asa rule a soft- 
ness of definition which 
would be pleasing in 
the distance of a land- 
‘scape would look very 
blurry in an interior, 
because the tendency is to examine 
interiors, especially domestic interiors, 
with a view to seeing the detail. How- 
ever, as a stand or some means of 
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support must be employed for almost 
all interiors, it is not any great 
trouble to stop down to F/16 or F/22, 
and one or other of these stops will 


No. 3. 


give good definition in any ordinary 
case, and the exposure will not be 
seriously prolonged. Using a large 
camera, say I2 by то, with a lens of 
corresponding focal length, say 14 in., 
the smallest stop fitted, perhaps F/go, 
would not give more depth than F/16 
on the smallest camera. Thus we see 
what a saving of time the use of a small 
outfit ensures. 


Articles for Beginners published in previous 
issues include among other subjects : 


“ The Simplicity of Enlarging.” 

“ Some Simple Points about Lenses.' 
“ Simple Camera Facts.” 

'" Long and Short Focus Lenses.” 

'* The Choice of Camera and Lens.” 

“ How to Expose Correctly.’’ 

“ The Use of the Exposure Meter." 

'" About the Fixing Bath.” 

“ War-time Subjects.” 

“ Some Interior Subjects.” 

“ Varnishing a Negative.” 

“ Some Jottings for the Picture Maker.” 
'" Camera Manipulation in the Field.” 


“ Pictorial Material, and How to Use 
It a3 


" How to Photograph Plants." 

““ Some Points in Nature Study Photo- 
graphy.” 

“ Combination Landscape Printing.” 

“ Trimming and Mounting." 

'" About Cloud Negatives.” 

“ The Snapshot Portrait.” 

'" A Page of Tested Formula.” 

“ Treatment of the Background." 


Copies of back numbers may be 
obtained (if still in print), price three- 
pence each, postpaid, on application to 
the Publishers, THE А. P. AND P. N, 52, 
l.ong Acre, London, W.C. 
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ГпотосвАРНІС News, 52, Long Acre, London, W C.2.and marked ‘Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside. 
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A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 

interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 

In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 

other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 

must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 

pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 

MATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 

expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 

cron @» I". | | пате and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
> — 6. niil hee cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to the Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


Faulty Negative. 
I have a film negative stained by iron rust on 
the plain gelatine side, etc. 
Н. W. С. (Gravelly Hill). 
Your best procedure will be to make 
this (faulty) side of the negative matte— 
like finely ground glass—all over and 
evenly. Tie up loosely in fine mcsh muslin 
about a saltspoonful of powdered pumice 
stone. Dabbing this on the surface to be 
dealt with permits some of the finest 
powder to come through the muslin. With 
the tip of a dry finger rub this fine pumice 
dust all over the side to be matted, with a 
continuous kind of endless spiral move- 
ment. With time and patience you can 
entirely remove all the gelatine by this 
method. But it will only be needful to 
гоа enough to get rid of the rust par- 
ticles. 


Moonlight Exposures. 
I wish to get some pictures of moonlight effects 
with buildings. Please say the exposure with 
Imperial S.R. plates. 
L. McC. (Londonderry). 
We can only give you a general sugges- 
tion as to time of exposure. The subject 
may vary very considerably, between, 
say, distant, light-coloured buildings in 
full moonlight, and near, dark-coloured 
objects, etc. The exposure is likely to be 


somewhere between half and one hour 


with F/8 and a plate of the kind you 
mention. Be careful not to over-develop 
your negative. 


Stained Print. 
(т) Will you kindly explain the cause of the 
yellow stains on the enclosed print, which 
appear the moment the prints touch the hypo 
during fixing, etc. (2) Can you give me a 
. formula for an intensifier, the action of which 
can be stopped at any time? ctc. 
C. S. (Accrington). 
(1) Stains of this kind жау be due to 
many causes. One of the best preventives 
is the acid fixing bath, e.g. Water 20 oz., 
hypo 4 oz., potass. meta bisulphite 4 oz. 
Or rinse the print well with Water 20 oz., 
soda sulphite 1 oz., after developing and 
before fixing. If these fail you, write again, 
giving full details of your procedure. 
(2) The Wellington silver method is pro- 
bably the best of the kind you ask for, 
but the uranium method is easier to use ; 
also if the result is not satisfactory, it is an 
easy matter to bring back the negative to 
its original condition. Suppose you try 
the uranium method first: (A) Water 


I 02., uranium nitrate (or acetate) 10 gr. 
(B) Water 1 oz., potass. ferricyanide то gr. 
(C) Acetic acid. Take т oz. A, add т drm. 
C, then add т oz. B. The plate immersed 
in this gradually intensifies, and also 
changes colour towards a red brown or 
Indian red colour, which is very non- 
actinic. The plate may be removed at 
any time. It is best to wash the plate in a 
deep dish (pie dish) of water by holding 
it face downwards, with as little agitation 
as possible, as the intensification effect 
is easily washed away in plain water, 
especially if alkaline, as tap water often 
is. A few drops of acetic acid may ad- 
visedly be added to the wash water. Or 
a few grains per ounce ammonium sulpho- 
cyanide may be similarly used, the object 
of the washing being to remove the yellow 
stain without removing the intensification. 
Should the result be unsatisfactory, the 
plate may be returned i» statu quo ante 
by bathing it in Water то oz., strong 
ammonia 20 drops, or soda carbonate 
50 gr. and then you may start again 
de novo. 


Green Tones. 
I have been experimenting with Seltona for 
brown and blue colours by local toning. Can 


۰ 


you suggest something to give green tones ? 

H. W. R. (Glasgow). 
We are not aware of any formulae 
which have appeared for this purpose. 
You might apply direct to the manufac- 
turers, etc. The following gives green 
tones with bromide prints; perhaps you 
might like to try its effects with other 
papers: (A) Water т oz., potass. ferri- 
cyanide 25 gr., add enough strong liquid 
ammonia, drop by drop, until the mixture 
smells of ammonia. (В) Water т oz, 
vanadium chloride 1 gr., ferric chloride 
(iron perchloride) 1 gr. Bleach the print 
in A, wash it a few minutes; tone in В, 

wash till it turns green. 


Camera Extension. 
What camera extension is necessary to get an 
object six feet away in focus, with an 112 in. 
focus lens ? E. Н. Е. (Letchworth). 
It may interest others as well as your- 
self to explain Aow we may find the 
camera conjugate of any lens, and object 
distance. First take a simple case, e.g. 
an object 30 inches away, with a 5 inch 
focus lens. Multiply зо by 5 (2150), and 
divide this (150) by the difference of 
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30 and 5, iic. 25. Thus 150 divided by 
25 = б. Note that all distances must be 
expressed in the same unit, feet, inches, 
cm., etc., as we please. Now to apply 
the above to your question. Object 
distance 6 fect = 72 inches. Lens focus 
Ir? inches. Camera conjugate is II} 
multiplied by 72, and this divided by 


‘their difference, viz., Go}, which works 


out to 14.04. If in place of II} we write 

12, then matters are simplified ; 

72 X I2. 72 X 12. 72 — 
С.В. 22 05912 _ оо | 5 7 Pp 

a difference of say, roughly, one-third of 

an inch only. 


Intensification. 

(1) After bleaching with mercury, I darkened 

it with pyro-soda developer, and found it was 

brown instead of black; also an irremovable 

metallic бїт. (2) Where can I obtain permit 

for Chislehurst Common? etc. 

W. A. J. T. (Greenwich). 

(т) Bleaching with mercury, and then 
darkening with either a developer (e.g. 
pyro-soda) or dilute ammonia, some- 
times gives black, sometimes more or 
less brown results. Why this should be 
so is not known. Thorough washing 
between bleaching and darkening helps 
towards getting good blacks; but this 
is not sufficient. We have had brown 
results after prolonged washing.  Fortu- 
nately it matters little or nothing as 
regards the resulting print whether the 
negative be black or brown. The metallic 
film also is favoured by insufficient wash- 
ing, but here again it may arise after 
ample washing. It often points to stale 
plates or those kept in a vitiated atmo- 
sphere (damp, gas fumes). It is probably 
a form of silver sulphide. Аз a rule it 
can be removed by rubbing with cotton 
wool moistened with methylated spirit, 
or by the hypo and ferricyanide reducer. 
(2 As the regulations vary from time 
to time, owing to changing local condi- 
tions, your best plan will be to apply to 
the chief constable of the town for the 
latest information on the matter. 


The price of THE AMATEUR PHOTO. 
GRAPHER 8 PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 
having not been raised fo Threepence, in 
accordance with the announcements already 
made to our Subscribers, the following are the 
new 
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His First Subject. 


| came across a piece of advice the other day to the effect 
that beginners would do well to become adept at photographing 
‘‘ ordinary ” subjects before attempting portraits. I have not 
the ghost of an idea what ordinary subjects are if they do not 
include portraits. Could there be anything more ordinary— 
more entirely and unalterably ordinary- -than one's relatives, 
one's cousins and aunts, for instance —more exasperatingly and 
hopelessly ordinary ? What this particular mentor had in his 
mind, doubtless, was that à man should begin on some subject 
of simple outline say a plain garden wall— and gradually 
become worthy of the human countenance. But in spite of 
this advice, the first impulse of anybody who gets à camera 
will still be to have a shot at his relatives, and the relatives, 
at first at any rate, will do al! thev can to encourage him. 


A Map of Mysterv. 


I dare say that in obeying the instinct to photograph first 
of all the human countenance a man is gloriously right. In 
spite of all the potent, grave, and reverend seigniors, one 
should begin with the face and work down by easy stages 
to the brick wall. Portraiture is the great subject for the 
camera. The desire to make portraits or some sort of 
graphic representation of the human physiognomy must 
have existed even in the long-ago time when the first man 
looked into the face of the first woman. The human face is 
the jolliest and most interesting and companionable thing in 
the world. It is the thing we know better than we can ever 
know ог care to know sky or field or sea. We have been looking 
into one another's faces for a good many thousand years now, 
and the face is still a mystery to us, though we have made some 
progress with its moods and tenses. It is the face which peoples 
heaven for us— and hell too. Such eloquence it has--things 
unutterable and unprintable are written there. Are we not 
right to woo it with the lens ? 


The Eye Eloquent. 


The funny thing is that if vou try and analyse the face you 
lose it. We hardly yet know what it is in the face which, in 
flickers and glimpses, reveals the man or woman. People have 
talked about the power of the eye, from the glare of Judge 
Jeffreys and the rich glow of Robert Burns to the melting 
tenderness of the magazine heroine. Yet the eve, if you separate 
it from its context, has no gift of expression at all. It might as 
well be a glass eve. Somebody says now that it is the eyelids 
which work the mischief—that ever since man was man it has 
been along the edges of those sly little curtains that the palpi- 
tating blood and the delicate muscles have carried reluctances 
and perceptions and apprehensions and timidities and doubts 
and fears and resolutions and longings. It is the eyelids, says 
he, that do the speaking. Yet if you took the eyelids alone 
they would mean nothing. Perhaps, after all, the eye itself 
does continually change and sparkle and soften, and by its 
subtle play in and out behind its curtains performs the magic. 
Anyhow, I am quite sure that the tyro is right when he plumps 
for the countenance in preference to the brick wall. 


The Face of Nature. 


Sometimes, indeed, I wonder why anybody ever troubles 
to photograph anything save the human face. Why do we figure 
forth the clouds and sea and lonely landscape? Is it ever 
because these things are interesting in themselves, as natural 
curiosities ? Or is it not rather that they are a part of the great 
face of Nature, that the scurrying of the clouds and the beating 
of the waves are the play of the muscles on a gigantic counte- 
nance which we are trying to interpret in order to sec whether 
they mean laughter or wrath or irony or gentleness ? Photo- 
graphy is doing just the very thing it ought to do when it begins 
on the human face divine. 


Does Photography Flatter? 


What is more, in interpreting the 
face, photography not merely translates but 
dignifies. Has it ever been stated so bluntly as this, that 


human 


the camera of necessity flatters? І mean nothing so un- 
spiritual as retouching. The camera making its ordinary 
record of the human face flatters its subject. A much 


advertised volume has been published lately containing a very : 


large number of portraits of people more or less famous in the 
world of journalism. Some of these men I have seen walking 
up and down the street of ink—and I cannot help noticing how 
much finer beings they look on paper than in the flesh. It seems 
to me that if you sce a photograph of a man first and afterwards 
see the real him, you are invariably disappointed in his appear- 
ance; butif you see the man first and afterwards his photograph, 
you feel that you must have been mistaken in him, that he is 
evidently a much greater man that you suspected, and that first 
impressions are misleading. But the camera is right in giving 
a touch of added dignity to its impressions of people. The fact 
is we are all better looking than we usually look. (These senti- 
mental observations of mine have been called forth by some- 
body who said that I look like a Cabinet Minister. The case must 
be worse than I imagined. A face like a Cabinet Minister ! 
l shall never hold it up again.) 


Brazening it Out. 


Most combination printers are now sufficiently wary not to 
be caught out through having lighted their clouds the wrong 
way, but there are still other tell-tale evidences of their {cll 
deed against which they may not be equally proof. It has been 
known for them to put in clouds which are obviously travelling 
in a different direction from that of the wind, as shown by the 
trees or other objects in the landscape. When this is pointed 
out by some superior meteorologist, they have the chagrin of 
confessing, not merely to combination printing (which would 
not trouble them a trifle) but to a lack of ordinary observation 
and acuteness. A gallant captain at the Royal Photographic 
Society the other evening had a plausible excuse to put into the 
mouths of those who were thus convicted. He urged that the 
photographer had only to assert that on the day in question 
there was a State of reversal in the atmosphere, the wind in the 
upper air blowing in a different direction from the wind in the 
lower. And since such reversal does occur, the meteorologist 
is stricken dumb, while the photographer goes on his way 
tnumphant. 


Too Long. 

‘‘ Is there any cure for this sickness caused by seeing a photo- 
graph too long ? ''-—Mr. Е. M. Sutcliffe in the Yorkshire Weekly 
Post. : 

What sort or kind of sickness it induces 
To look upon a photograph too long-— 
Whether the sight may freeze the gastric juices, 
Or make the heart-beat hardly worth a song ; 


Or whether it brings on a herpes zoster, 
Or makes the red corpuscles colourless, 
Or what the fleshly ill that it may foster— 
I know not, and I hardly like to guess. 


But one may come to this conclusion quickly 
As surely as a pint is half a quart. 
If looking at a print too long is sickly, 
'The remedy 15 simple—cut it short ! 


Why not become a Regular Subscriber 
to “The A. P. and P. №"? 
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LONG ACRE zs 
LONDON WC 2 — 
As we go to press we learn that the London Salon of 
Photography will be held as usual this year at the 
Galleries of the Royal Society 
THIS YEAR'S SALON. of Painters in Water Colours, 
5a, Pall Mall East, during Septem- 
ber and October. The delay that has taken place in 
publishing any statement regarding the exhibition has 
been due to difficulties in obtaining definite informa- 
tion regarding the receipt of photographs from abroad. 
An official and satisfactory understanding having been 
arrived at, there is every prospect of this year's Salon 
being as well supported as the previous successful 
exhibitions held during the war period. Last year's 
»alon was a record both for the quantity and quality 
of work submitted, and the “gate” was remarkable, 
considering the conditions, thus indicating that the 
show was highly appreciated by great numbers of 
camera enthusiasts and picture lovers seeking an 
occasional and welcome outlet for their energies and 
thoughts away from other work connected with the 
war. To have abandoned the Salon, as was advocated 
Іл some quarters, would have proved a disappointment 
to all concerned. The successful results have fully 
justified the committee in their bold policy of cor tipu- 
ing the shows, particularly as they have been in 'he 
happy position of being able to hand a substantial 
sum each year to the funds of the British Red Cross 
Society. The Salon will open to the public on Saturday, 
September r5, continuing until the middle of October. 
The private view will be on Friday, September r4. 
The latest day for receiving exhibits at the Gallery 
will be September 4 (Tuesday). Entry forms are in 
the press, and will be ready within the next few days. 
As soon as we obtain a supply we. shall be pleased 
to forward copies to any reader of THE А. P. on applica- 
tion. In the meantime all communications respecting 
the Salon should be addressed to the hon. secretary, 
London Salon of Photography, Galleries of the Royal 
Society of Painters in Water Colours, 5a, Pall Mall 
East, London, S.W.r. At the last meeting of the Salon 
two new members were elected. They are respectively 
the Earl of Carnarvon and E. H. Weston, of California, 
both of whom are regular exhibitors at the Salon, and 
are workers of the front rank. Their pictorial produc- 
tions are well known to readers of THE A. P. 
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. The Royal Photographic Society is not going to hold 
Its annual exhibition in the usual galleries this autumn. 

The President announced at 
THE R. P.8. EXHIBITION. the last meeting of the society 

that the Council had decided 
upon a more conservative policy. With the cutting 
down of facilities for pictorial work and the en- 
grossment of the usual scientific exhibitors in more 
imperative employment, it seemed hardly likely 
that an exhibition as full or of as high a standard 
as usual could be gathered together. Special problems 
of labour and finance finally determined them merely to 
hold the exhibition at the society's house, free to the 


public, for several weeks, probably in October and 


November. The idea is that this will be a good advertise- 
ment for the society, although something of a blow to its 
traditions. In view of the fact that the society has in 
any case to pay the rent of the galleries, the decision 
means a rather serious financial handicap, but possibly 
it is the wisest course under the circumstances. 


The precise calculating method as opposed to the ruder 
method of trial and error came in for commendation 
and criticism again at the Royal 
Photographic Society, when the 
Rev. F. C. Lambert described 
what he called a simple and 
practical method of estimating exposures in photo- 
micrography. Some discussion also took place on the 
question of the illuminants in photomicrography. The 
incandescent gas mantle, in view of the extractives 
which are now taken out of gas for the making of high 
explosives, is not so constant in luminosity as it used 
to be before the war. Among Mr. Lambert's slides 
were some photomicrographs of rhubarb leaves, which 
showed plainly the mischievous oxalate of lime crystals 
embedded in the juices and ready to work their ill 
upon any rash experimenter in new dishes. 


We have recently received an excellently produced 
book of photographic pictorial reproductions by 
Sigvart Werner, of Copenhagen, accom-. 
A DANISH panied by verses by Hans Werner, 
PICTORIALIST. The former has been a regular contri- 
butor to our Weekly Competitions in 
the past and a frequent exhibitor at the London Salon, 
and we have noted with considerable interest the steady 
progress he has made along the lines of successful 
pictorialism with the camera. The book referred to 
is entitled ‘ Else," and deals in a charming manner 
with the progress from babyhood to little-girldom of a 
small maiden bearing the name which gives the book 
its title. The various phases of her lite at home are 
admirably portrayed with the camera, and show what 
can be done in this direction by the pictorial worker 
who sces opportunities all around him. The book is 
somewhat reminiscent of the delightful '' Child's Day," 
by Will and Carine Cadby, which was published a year 
or two ago, but deals with a longer phase of a child's 
life. We congratulate Mr. Werner on his work, and 
look forward to seeing more of it in the future. One 
of the reproductions in the book, and which was shown 
at last year’s London Salon, will be found on page 409 
of the present issue. 
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PYRO DEVELOPER. 


SOME PRACTICAL POINTS. 


N.point of time pyro got a long start, and has 
kept in front despite many more or less 
serious rivals. It has been estimated that there 

are, or were just before the war, as many advocates of 
“ pyro only " as patrons of all the other modern rivals 
taken together. So much has already been written 
about '' good old pyro " that one may doubt if there be 
anything worth saying now unsaid. At the same time 
there are various practical points seldom mentioned, 
and little known, which are very well worth repeating 
for the special benefit of workers whose experience 
does not reach back to the pyro-only days. 

Pyro (pyrogallic acid, or pyrogallol) is sold in two 
forms at the same price, viz. light, feathery, bulky 
crystals, and also in more concentrated and heavier 
crystal form. The larger crystals are easier to weigh 
out, not so liable to be blown about (giving rise to 
spots on negatives), take up less room on the shelf, 
dissolve quite quickly, and keep as well as, if not 
better than, the feather crystals. 


Pyro Preservatives. 


About a dozen substances have been used or suggested, 
but to-day those finding any considerable attention are 
soda sulphite, bisulphite, potass. metabisulphite, citric, 
sulphuric, and nitric acids. The first is perhaps that 
most widely uscd ; the last is the cheapest, sccing that 
fifteen to twenty drops are sufficient to “ preserve " 
one ounce of pyro. Nitric acid is not a very pleasant 
thing to handle, and should be kept out of the way 
of children, domestic servants, and others ignorant of 
its dangerous and poisonous nature. 

Many formule have been published, of which the 
following may be regarded as fairly comprehensive : 
(т) A—Water IO oz., nitric acid 2 to 3 drops, pyro бо 
to 90 gr. B—Soda sulphite 1 oz., soda carbonate I oz., 

water to 10 oz. Use equal parts. 
_ This formula reminds us in turn to warn the younger 
worker that a mixture of carbonate and sulphite does 


not keep so well as in separate solutions. For this. 


reason the following is noteworthy, as it employs (the 
innocent) citric acid and also uses a separate solution 
of the alkali: (2) A—Soda sulphite (crys.) I oz., citric 
acid 5 gr., pyro I drm., water to ro oz. B—Soda 
carbonate (crys.) r oz., water to ro oz. Equal parts. 
Potass. metabisulphite has, until recent times, been 
much in favour, but along with other potass. salts it 
has gone up in price. This has brought along the sug- 
gestions to replace it by an acid and sulphite. 

Here is a formula worth attention on account of its 


simplicity and low cost: (3) A—Soda sulphite 
(crys.) 6 drm. Dissolve this in say 6 or 8 oz. 
water, add ro to 12 minims of strong sulphuric 
acid, then add pyro 40 gr., and water to ro oz. 
B—Soda carbonate (crys.) I oz., water to IO oz. ~ 
Equal parts. It is not advisable to handle strong 
sulphuric acid. When bought it should be diluted 
to a I in то (ro per cent.) solution by standing 
a large tumbler containing 9 oz. cold water in a basin 
of cold water, and adding slowly and a little at a time, 
one ounce of sulphuric acid, and stirring the mixture 
with a glass rod. (N.B.—Add the acid to the water, 
and not vice versa). Ifthe то per cent. solution of acid 
be used, the quantity required in the above formula is 
100 to 120 minims. 

If soda sulphite or potass. metabisulphite be preferred, 
we may reckon one part (by weight) of the latter as 
roughly equivalent, as a preservative, to eight parts of 


the former. Opinions vary very considerably regarding 


the quantity of either required to preserve, let us say, 
roz. pyro. But no doubt a very great deal more meta- 
bisulphite is often used than is required. One expert of 
leading position suggests 40 gr. of the metabisulphite 
per oz. (say 440 gr.) pyro in IO oz. of water, i.e. a pro- 
portion of 1 to тт, while some formule give equal weights 
of preservative and pyro. There is no advantage in 
using excess of metabisulphite apart from the question 
of useless expenditure, but a disadvantage is that this 
acid excess calls for more alkali to neutralise it in the 
working developer (one grain of metabisulphite 
neutralises about two grains of carbonate). 

. “ Sulphite ~ (i.e. sodium sulphite) is so much in favour 
that a special word is needed. As a preservative we 
may reckon т to 2 oz. of the crystals in то oz. of solvent 
(or т oz. of pyro). But—and this point is often over- 
looked yet important—if we wish to keep our negatives 
stain-free, the working developer should contain not less 
than, and preferably rather over, 20 gr. of sulphite per 
fluid ounce. If, then, we elect to use a freely dilute develo- 
per, we must take care that the amount of water added 
does not bring the sulphite down below 20 gr. per oz. 
Thus it may be necessary to dilute, not with plain water 
but with a 20 gr. per 02., or say roughly I oz. per pint, 
solution of sulphite. This point is of special importance 
in connection with the use of pyro for bromide or gas- 
light-paper work. 

Various alkaline salts have been advocated, but still 
soda carbonate is first favourite. Potass. carbonate 
costs more, tends to soften the gelatine, and offers no 
demonstrated advantage. Ammonia is, in some ways, 
attractive and effective, but is of variable strength and 
the odour is objectionable to some people. The caustic 
alkalis of both potash and soda have been warmly 
advocated as possessing certain advantages which cannot 
be discussed just now., But some reader may be dis- 
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posed to experiment, so here is a formula by one of 
repute : (4) A—Soda sulphite т} 0z., pyro 70 gr., water, 
то oz. B—Caustic potash 35 gr., or caustic soda 25 gr., 
water то oz. Equal parts. It is claimed for this 
formula that it gives the '' utmost possible " with brief 
exposures. In such cases it is advised to commence 
with—1 part A, 4 part B, and 4 part water, only adding 
the remaining } part of B if and when one feels sure 
that there is still morc to come. | 


Tank or Stand Development. 

This has its conveniences and advocates, although 
pyro in this co::nection is not always a favourite. Here 
is a formula with some reputation: (5) Water 20 oz., 
pyro 15 gr., soda sulphite тоо gr., soda carbonate бо gr. 
This is said to give a good negative in twenty minutes 
at 65 deg. F. with most plates. It may be noticed that 
the sulphite is only 5 gr. per oz., so that scme pyro 
staining may, but not necessarily will, result. For all 
tank or stand work one should only use water that has 
been briskly boiled for five minutes and is allowed to 
stand till cool. Solution of solids is then to be done 
by gentle stirring. Violent shaking up in a bottle is 
to be avoided. 

Rapid Development. 

This method of working is appreciated by some 
workers whose spare time is restricted. Here is a 
formula that deserves their attention: (6) A—Pyro 
30 gr., soda sulphite 1 oz., citric acid 5 gr., water 5 oz. 
B—Soda carbonate r oz., water 5 oz. Equal parts. 
Very full exposure may require, say, 5 drops of то per 
cent. potass. bromide per oz. of mixed developer, but 
for fairly normal or even generous exposures this is 
very seldom necessary. 


Strong contrasts, as, for example, in the copying of 
black and white originals, are at times required. It is 
sometimes said that this kind of negative is only obtain- 
able with hydrcquinone (quinol). The following may be 
recommended for this special effect : (7) A—Pyro 50 gr., 
soda sulphite т} oz., potass. bromide 20 gr., water to 
5 oz. B—Soda carbonate $ oz., caustic soda 20 gr., 
water to 5 oz. Use equal parts. 


А concentrated developer is occasionally in request. 
The following is perhaps as good as any heretofore 
published: (8) A—Pyro т oz., potass. metabisulphite 
IOO gr., water to 5 oz. B— Soda carbonate 2 oz., water 
to 5 oz. Use } drm. A, 2 drm. B., and water to make 
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The Summer Number of the ‘‘ Graphic." — Our contemporary, 
the Graphic, always notable for its general excellence as a 
weekly illustrated review, its up-to-date literary matter, and 
beauty of its reproductions, surpasses itself in the Summer 
Number just issued. The illustrations are topical and beauti- 
fully printed, and a double-page picture in colours, showing 
a submarine at work, by Arthur J. Burgess, R.I., is particularly 
good. There are many other fine reproductions in colour and 
photogravure, the cover itself being a colour reproduction of 
special charm. The entire issue is well worth the shilling 
charged for it. 


The next issue of “The A. P. and 
Р. N.” will be tke first part of a 


New Volume. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


UNMOUNTING DRY-MOUNTED PRINTS.—A correspondent in 
our American contemporary, Camera Craft, writes as follows :— 
“ А customer brought in a number of amateur prints, some of 
them mounted and some not, and wanted them all placed in an 
album in a given order indicated by numbers on their backs. 
When we came to separate the mounted ones from their mounts 
the fun started; they had been fixed down with mounting 
tissue. Soaking did no good, they wouldn’t peel off worth a 
cent, and what could we do? The same afternoon a demon- 
strator came in, and learning of our difficulty at once showed 
us how to do it. Taking one of the mounted prints, he moved 
it around about a foot above the lighted gas burner that we 
use for making paste, holding it face up and horizontal. In 
less than a minute the print started to curl away. from the 
mount, and was soon entirely free without any damage to 
either itself or the mount.” 

* * * * * 


For INTERIOR WORKERS.—It is sometimes a matter of some 
difficulty when photographing the interiors of historic buildings 
to prevent the tripod legs from slipping upon the smooth wood 
floors or wood paving usually found there. The present writer 
has found that if a small lump of Harbutt's ““ Plasticine " is 
fixed to the metal shoe or point of the tripod legs and flattened 
to the floor, this will in a great measure be obviated. Failing this, 
three sheets of thin rubber about two inches square, '' speared " 
upon the points of the tripod, will have the same effect. The 
best kind is that used for the footboards and floors of motor- 
cars, and any large garage of coach builders would supply two 
or three pieces for a few pence. When photographing at home 
it is a good plan to adopt one or other of these plans to avoid 
scratching or denting the floor or linoleum ; if the latter is 
not present, and we are working upon a plain wood floor, it 
is a good plan to get the points of the tripod legs well set into 
the grooves between the boards. In this way much annoyance 
and risk of subsequent damage to apparatus may be avoided. 

R. M. F. 


* * + + + 


A GLUE FOR CELLULOID.. Workers who believe in using all 
and every photographic scrap frequently need a glue to mend 
together broken celluloid articles. A very good formula, and 
one well tried, is the following :—- 


Shella Geass SSAC sS 2 parts. 
Spirits of camphor .................. sn. 3 parts. 
Strong alcohol .......................... 4 parts. 


Dissolve the shellac, etc., in a warm place, and keep well corked. 
Besides glueing celluloid, it fixes wood and most metals to it. 
з Р. Е. О. 
x E x % * 
AN EFFECTIVE Mountant.-- Неге is a formula for а good 
dextrine mountant : — Best white dextiine 23 lb., water 80 oz., 
oil of wintergreen r5 minims, oil of cloves r5 minims. Mix 
the dextrine into a thick cream with a little of the cold water, 
taking care to break up all lumps. When this is done, heat 
the remainder of the water to 180 deg. F., add it slowly to tke 
mixture, stirring vigorously all the time. This should make 
a perfectly smooth, transparent liquid, which should be kept 
hot, very nearly at boiling point, for ten minutes. After this, 
add the oils and pour into pots.—T he Professional Photographer. 
* * * * x 
NEWSPAPER illustrations of the pen-and-ink variety are very 
difficult to copy when the paper happens to be thin and printed 
on both sides. Whatever is on the back is almost certain to 
show through. To overcome the difficulty, pin the sheet to 
be copied to a board faced with black velvet; everything at 
the back will then be in black, and the drawing or letterpress 
will not show through.— Гле Professional Photographer. 


—À mE | Генова) 
YONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM.—81. 


THERE are many terms commonly the source of illumination of the terrestrial part of the scene is 
used by painters and critics which are due to light imparted by the sky, sun, clouds, and so forth 
exceedingly difficult to define with present at the moment. If any change in the sky part takes 
sufficient precision to convey any very  place—e.g. a cloud obscuring the sun, for instance—this 


definite or clear-cut idea to one pre- change produces a corresponding alteration in the general 
viously unfamilia with the term or character of the illumination of the land part. In the picture 
phrase under consideration. '' Unity of | we might have land and sky part true to nature— when regarded 
effect " is one of these phrases. In this separately. Just as we might have two musical performers 


case the words themselves prepare one simultaneously inviting our attention, the one playing a solemn, 
fairly well for its understanding ; but stately, dignified composition, while the second was singing a 
here, aS in most other cases, a picture ‘merry and bright song. Each taken singly might be delightful, 
illustration is better than many words,  |but taken together are distracting. 

and conveys thoughts which words fai) Unity of effect in a work of art is attractive for several reasons. 
to carry. At first glance it inspires our confidence as suggesting reality— 
Anyone on seeing this excellent piece of work might be quite ‘in a way that no stage scenery can suggest. It also very nearly, 
likely to say, '" Evidently the sun was shining when that picture |but not quite always, supports the idea of breadth. Also it 
was taken." One might inquire, ‘‘ What leads you to think [often reminds us agreeably of some previously seen comparable 
that ? ” when, if from one of an observant nature,.the reply would  leffect. So that unity ofreffect is always worth striving for. 
be, “ I see not only the bright sunlight 

splashing part of the walls and ground, = = -— 


but also the parts in shade and shadow — = > PS 


+ » VR و‎ y а: 
look just like what such places do appear E" bir fI г ДУ, m СКА SS 
when there is bright sunshine at hand.” Le P vrp: 77777 


In a word, not one part only, but all parts — u WT A i) 1/5, 


would suggest the quality not only of 
direct sunshine and sunlight, but also 
shade and shadow quality of sunshine. 
The effect of both sunlight and sun 
shadow would be in harmony, i.e. we get 
harmony or unity of effect in all parts. 
The careless observer might jump to 
the conclusion from this or any other sun- 
shine picture that the effect was entirely 
‚ due to the sunlit parts only. But if you 
were to cut away or cover up all the other 
parts of the picture then your sunlit 
parts standing isolated would quite fail 
to suggest sunshine. It is the shadows 
quite as much as,:perhaps more than the 
. lights which go to suggest sunshine. But 
isolate either and the result is disastrous, 
as a quotation robbed of its context may 
appear to say just the opposite of its 
real meaning. ‘the “ title of the piece ' 
calls to mind the mysteries, terrors, and— 
ahem !—of the law, and the advocate who 
defended a client who stole a black horse 
and was seen riding away on it. To the 
witness who saw the theft: “ You dare 
to say you saw a black horse? Was it 
not rather a grey or say a white horse 
that you saw ? ” etc. So that when we 
talk of a picture full of sunlight, do we 
not, ought we not to say sunlight and sun- 
shadow as well ? 

There are in this picture two secondary 
factors contributing generously to the 
total effect. We see two lady figures, 
happily clad in summer-suggesting cos- 
tumes, just stepping out of the shade 
(shadow) into the direct light, and con- 
stituting a helpful connecting link. The 
other feature is the dark tree trunk here 
and there likewise helpfully flecked with 
touches of direct sunlight. This near 
dark broad line serves as a useful foil 
against the sunlit leafage. Not only does 
it afford a helpful light and shade con- 
trast, but it aids considerably in suggest- 
ing space relationship and aerial spc- 
spective. 

But to return to our starting point, viz. 
unity of effect : failure to realise its import- 
ance frequently results in one of the 
common faults among picture makers with 
the camera, viz. the faulty pairing of 
landscape and cloud or Sky negatives. 
A moment's thought should suffice to PUMP COURT. By Davip ORR, 


show anyone that in natural landscape The original, a bromide print. was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition, 
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REST FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


A WAR NOTE. 


By CARINE CADBY. 


be: Special to " The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


NCE: а photographer always a 
photographer is true if we accept 


the correct meaning of the term 
| photographer: one who has got past 

the initial stages of the craft, and is 
J really intimate with the camera. 

On first acquaintance the camera is 
apt to be very attractive and engaging ; 
we are not very critical, and are easily 

pleased with any little snapshot result. Later on there 
comes a stage in the development of our relationship 
when we are more exacting, and the camera 15 decidedly 
more '' difficult.” We have little patience with its vagaries 
and limitations, and a coolness springs up between us. 
If, however, we can worry through this phase, we reap 
our reward, for with greater understanding the camera 
once more becomes a fascinating and valued friend. 

And surely if the. truth of once a photo- 
grapher always a photographer needed 
demonstration, the war has proved it up 
to the hilt. If such a tremendous up- 
heaval and change of conditions has not 
rattled the camera out of the photographer’s 
hands, it is certain nothing else will. 

Some photographers nowadays get scant 
time for photography, but they stick to 
their cameras, and meanwhile others carry 
Of course, aims and methods have 
changed, but that makes no difference, the 
work goes on. And things are not made 
. very easy nowadays, and shortage of 
materials and high prices do not encourage 
photographic work. However, these are 
days of substitutes, and the photographer 
is not behindhand in using them. The 
lens we were so fond of is of German make, 
but we discover a Ross is even better— 
rather a triumph for а substitute! The 
making of a certain printing paper is pro- 
hibited; we have to tall back on bromide, 
and we discover what wonderful possi- 
bilities it has when taken seriously. What 
gives us such a delicate and silver-point 
effect as bromide with a gentle negative’? 
Even a pet developer, we find, is not indispensable, and 
at times we have been rather glad to be forced out of our 
rut, and made to experiment with fresh materials, thus 
discovering that a change necd not always be for the 
worse. 

Though the photographer clings to his camera, his aims 
and purposes follow the trend of circumstances, and it 
speaks well for the craft to see how quickly most photo- 
graphers have adaptcd themselves. Portraiture now 
more than ever stands in a Class by itself. It is no longer 
a luxury, but in the majority of cases a necessity. Many 
portraits now have an untold value, and most photo- 
graphers take the photographing of khaki, as they call 
it, seriously, for who can tell when their sitters will return ? 

For the rank and file of photographers, too, there is 
much useful work to be done. Many of our landscapists 
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A Mincing Miss, 


are now photographing for the Government, and though 
their duties are rather dull, they are none the less 
valuable. 

We hear of one of them, known for his cloud effects, 
who has gained a much more intimate acquaintance 
with skies, since his photography is now done from an 
aeroplane. There is an army of photographers needed 
to develop aeroplane negatives, among which are some 
whose names are known for serious pictorial work. Con- 
ditions are too changed to go on in the same old way, 
even if we were inclined. Our models themselves have 
changed, and call for different treatment. The very 
feminine girl, who used to pose for pictorial subjects, 
would in these strenuous days probably be scoffed at as 
a mincing miss. Like many another, she has taken on 
a war job that calls fcr an emancipated garb, which 
has altered her personality as well as her appearance. 


An Emancipated Garb. 


At our own gate we have instances of the change the 
war has made. The wood, which was such a happy and 
easily accessible hunting ground for the camera, is being 
cut down. The straight, tall pines, the pride of the dis- 
trict, are going to the front. Like recruits, they have 
first to be drilled and prepared, and the wood is noisy 
and busy with this activity. A sawmill is working almost 
day and night shaping them into pit props and sleepers 
for light railways at the front. 

Yet though our wood and its pictorial possibilities are 
fast disappearing, the cameras are not given a holiday, 
for record photographs are wanted. Shed, engine, wood, 
methods of sawing, and other work must be photographed 
to help other tree-felling organisations. Апа so it goes 
on, till one is reminded of the brook, for, indeed, the work 
of the camera seems to go on for ever. 
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THE SLEDGE. 
By 
WILL CADBY. 


See article on page 406. 
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А JAPANESE FISHING BOAT. By Н. С. ALLEN. 


From the Exhibition of the Toronto Camera Club. 
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MORNING DRESSING. By Sicvart WERNER (Denmark). 


See note on page 402. 
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ORTRUDE (“LOHENGRIN ”). 


By 
Davip MORAN. 


The original, a Seltona 
print (4х 51), was awarded 
a Beginners! Prize in the 
Weekly Competition. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Yorkshire Federation Excursion. 


The principal photographic event of the current 
month is undoubtedly the annual excursion of the 
Yorkshire Photographic Union to Bolton Abbey 
on Saturday, June 39, when it is anticipated there 
will be a big attendance, if for no other purpose 
than to avail themselves of a day in the country 
under the most charming conditions it is possible 
to hope for. I am, of course, more particularly 
referring to the natural beauty of the place, which 
is made even more beautiful by the glorious weather 
we are having this June. The photographic condi- 
tions are just as stringent as ever, I am sorry to say, 
and the official notice of the secretary of the Federa- 
tion says, '" No photography is allowed except bv 
permission of the competent military authority.” 
Any member who attends this event, and wishes to 
usc a camera, must send name and address 
to Mr. Clough, ro, Farcliffe Road, Bradford, in order 
that the necessary permit may be obtained. Send 
to-day. The tea arrangements are also somewhat 
disorganised by reason of the Food Control Regula- 
tions, and the best possible will be done by Secretary 
Clough, who has arranged to be at the Wooden 
Bridge (near the tea pavilion) at three, four and five 
o'clock precisely, to specially meet members who 
attend, and give advice or help. 


You can Ramble if not Expose. 

As photographing appears to be at a discount, 
or at least difficult through conditions, I think many 
of us had perhaps better take а page out of the 
American book and '' do" the country. There is 
not a more suitable vale in the whole of the country 
for anyone who wishes to see nature at its best, than 
the vale of Bolton. It has a combination second to 
none; a fine old priory church in beautiful ruin, 
ancient in history, and sheltered by a large forest 
almost too beautiful for words to picture. Rich in 
fertile meadows and adorned with noble trees and 
deep retiring woodland, there wends one of the 
most picturesque rivers the country of Yorkshire 
is noted for. Let us for a moment wander by the 
waters of the Wharfe, when the branches are silent 
and not a breath is disturbing its solemn peace. 
There is a mysterious stillness in the air, and our 
thoughts are turned to the scene we are viewing. 
The old ruin, with its beautiful windows, mouldings 
and tracery softened by the light that plays upon it, 
all has a natural tendency to throw on the mind 
scenes of the past. 


The Beauty of Bolton Vale. 

Recurring years have added to the decay of the 
fabrics and the natural making of a picture. The 
whole district teems with interest, and to enter upon a 
single phase of it does but scant justice to it in the 
space at my command. Bolton Abbey is inseparalle 
from the beautiful legend, ‘* The White Doe," told 
so delightfully in verse by William Wordsworth. 
It is but some eight miles to Rylston, the home of 
the Norton family, who paid the dg of a rash 
effort in the rebellion called “ The Rising of the 
North." when eight sons were killed or executed, 
leaving their only sister to mourn their loss and weep 
over their graves, She made a weekly pilgrimage 
with a milk-white doe as her only companion. Ап 
old British track crosses Waterford Gill, then over 
the moors past Brayshaw Top, and the Skipton 
Road at Broad Park, then through Stank pastures 
to the Vale of Bolton. Over this wild moorland 
track Emily passed, followed by her doe. 


——— 


was fine, and, judging by the cameras in use, full advantage 
was taken of the opportunities offered by the number of sub- 
In the evening а short 
meeting was held in the lecture hall attached to the Gardens. ` 
It was attended by ninety-five members representing twenty 
affiliated societies ; but this does not include all who attended 
the outing, for many left before the time of the meeting. The 
chair was occupied by Dr. G. H. Rodman, the chairman of the 
In welcoming the members 
present he referred to the difficulties at the present time of 


jects and the excellence of the light. 


Affiliation Executive Committee. 


Desolation in Name Only. 


Let us select another ramble, and this time we 
will start at the Abbey and pass through the woods 
resplendent in their summer-time foliage and carpeted 
with the tlora of nature—nature's own perfect work. 
Our destination this time is Possfcrth Gill, better 
known possibly as the “ Valley of Desolation,” 
because at scme time, early in the last century, а 
furious thunderstorm burst over the vale and adjacent 
moors. Desolation is an apt description of the result, 
for large oaks and big timbered trees were but 
matchwood in its fury, and the bridges could not 
withstand the onrushing torrents. The Glen to-day 
is beautiful and romantic, with its beauty intensified 
by a tall drooping grass which grows here in luxuri- 
ance. A path winds through the glen with stee 
ascents to the upper reaches above the аа 
and below the fall the ground opens out into a circular 
form. Beyond all this is Deer Park. 


The Barden Ramble. 


Perhaps we do not feel like trying the steeps of 
the‘ Desolation ’' walk, then we can have scmething 
more easy by going to Barden ‘Towers, a grey old 
ruin, formerly a hunting seat for the good Lord 
Clifford. I shall not attempt its history, but it 
means much to Yorkshiremen and their present-day 
greatness. On our way we shall pass through the 
woods and by the famous Strid, that historic gorge 
of the Wharte where the waters of the river foam 
and swirl through a narrow prisoned way in the 
rocks, which untortunately has proved to be the 
last leap in life to many victims who have essayed 
to jump from one rcck to the other. Still we pass 
through woods where many aged trunks give cne 
the idea of a primitive forest. A writer on the 
subject once described this scene as ‘ a Turneresque 
dream of unrivalled forest and river grandeur.” 
No other description could more fittingly describe it. 


Willesden Saves Up for a Projection Lens. 

Scme recent notes from the Willesden Photographic 
Society disclose econcmical management on the 
part cf the officials. I note there is a balance in 
hand of over six pounds, and this happy ccndition 
of treasury has been brought about by only incurring 
normal working expenses. It is hoped with the 
present amount in hand to make good a long-felt 
need in the improvement of the lantern arrangements 
by securing a better projecticn lens, I dare say 
the secretary would be glad to hear from anyone 
who has an example of that high-grade instrument 
referred to. Another excellent feature is the 
portfolio and library section, which is under thc care 
of Miss F. Baines. Probably this may account for 
the excellent show the society made in the collection 
of prints representative cf the best work of British 

ictcrialists, which was presented to the societies of 
ndia, Australia, New Zealand, Canada and South 
Africa. I believe the Willesden Club made the 
largest contribution of any society. 


Rotherham Adds to its Laurels. 

The Rotherham Photographic Scciety has added 
further to its laurels. In the annual lantern slide 
competition of societies affiliated to the Royal 
Photographic Society, Rotherham ties with the 
Willesden Photographic Society for the second place 
for pictorial work, and is also second in the competi- 
tion for scientific work. Rotherbam has done better 
in these competitions than any year previously, 


strictions. 


A. J. Linford. 
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and among the contributors from Rotherham I note 
a number of well-known names—W. Firth, S. G. 
Liversedge, H. C. Hemmingway, H. A. Hill, W. 
Luty, Cecil Robinson, R. Chislett, and H. Vardey. 
Most of these members are regular contributors to 
the exhibiticn of the society. 


Сап the Worker Test his Slides. 


The report on the Rotherham Society reminds 
me of another judging of lantern slides, where the 
judge in his report said: The series is good and 
interesting, but the slides are far too dense ; a little 
reduction with Howard Farmer's reducer would 
turn them into brilliant slides, which no doubt 
he knows as well as I do. The quality is there.” 
The point that strikes me is, how was that worker 
to know when probably he had never had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing hisslides bv projection? Опе often 
wonders why so verv few members can be counted 
upon to make good slides. Why is this so ? Simply 
because so very few members have the facility of 
making use of a slide when he has made it. Some- 
times, just for sixty seconds, he may see it in the 
club lantern on а lecture night, probably never again 
except in the hand, which is of no value for any 


purpose. 


A Lantern for Home Use Wanted. 


I will quote what my friend the judge said, but 
it is only typical of what all gocd judges say of 
lantern slides they may be called upon to judge : 
“ I have carefully examined the slides, both with 
and without a lantern. I have had them projected 
with a 200 c.-p. light to 3 ft. 6 in. diameter, and а 
1,009 c.-p. to a diameter of 2 ft. 6 in., so that all 
the slides have had the chance that varying condi- 
tions of light also can give. The quality is good all 
through, and many of the sets are of great interest.” 
I have pointed out the disability of most slide 
makers, and the above gives the hint of a remedy. 
There is nothing to hinder any worker in preparing 
lantern slides at home from seeing them also pro- 
jected at hcme on a screen, 2 ft. 6 in. or even a larger 
diameter, if he will only purchase а lantern as part 
of his equipment. There are now several forms of 
lanterns and illuminants on the market, but houses 
that are fitted with electric light are beycnd all 
difficulty. Lastly let me suggest to societies that 
very much could be done in this direction to improve 
lantern-slide work if members were encouraged to 
acquire some form of lantern for home projection, 
ind the award list for lantern slide competitions 
might easily be the means of a happy medium ot 
progress. A small projection lantern would be a 
prize worth winning. Presidents, examine the hint. 


Шога has Outing to Loxford Hall. 


The Ilford Photographic Scciety opened its 
summer session on Saturday with а visit to Loxford 
Hall, Ilford, the home of Miss Mills, who very kindly 
placed her grounds at the disposal of the society 
and did everything possible to make the visit a 
pleasant one. War worry and strain, C.M.A. re- 
strictions and the like were forgotten, leaving scope 
for the quietening influences of nature to have full 
play. One could hardly realise there was such а 
rural retreat within a stone's throw of the Ilford 
trams. A fine old barn, then a group of horses or 
stately trees, and again а promising composition 
into which the charm of Loxford water would 
enter. 


choosing a place for a photographic outing free from official 
restrictions on photography. 
Zoo this had been chosen because of the absence of such re- 
He congratulated those present on the success of 
the outing, and paid a warm tribute of appreciation to the 
Hackney Photographic Society, who had organised the outing, 
and had offered four medals for the slide and print competition 
to be held in connection with it. 
several matters relating to the work of the Affiliation, and 
announced the results of the last lantern-slide competition. 
The proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to the Hacknev 
Society, which was suitably acknowledged by its president, Mr. 
The party then reassembled outside the building 
to be photographed in a group. 


Kew Gardens last year and the 


Dr. Rodman also spoke on 
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A CHEAP AND EFFICIENT ENLARGING 
E ASEL., 


HAVE had the privilege of v isiting t the 

dark-rooms where many of my photo- 
graphic friends conduct their enlarging 
operations, and have been surprised to 
notice the various makeshifts which are 
pressed into service as enlarging easels. 
Possibly, therefore, a description of how 
I made a cheap and efficient easel may 
not be out of place. А reference to the 
photograph will give an idea of the 
finished article, and help out the instruc- 
tions. 

Obtain a pine board 15 in. by 12 in. 
by 4 in, planed smooth, and to this 
screw two battens on the underside to 
prevent warping. In the centre of this 
board screw down one half of a fairly 
strong brass or iron hinge; the other 
half being screwed to the bottom of an 
upright wooden standard 2 ft. by 2 in. 
by т in., through which a groove, } in. 
wide, has been cut to within 3 in. of the 
top and bottom, care being taken to 
ensure that the upright is set square 
with the baseboard. Now procure a 
baking board to form the easel (one of 


those usually sold at 6$d. will suffice for 
up to 15 by 12 


enlargements in.), a 


small iron plate, 2 in. by 2 in. by { in. 

and a 3 in. bolt. Braze or solder the 
bolt—after having cut off the head and 
sufficient of the plain metal part to leave 
the bolt cf 1} in. long—the centre of the 
iron plate, and affix this to the centre 
of the baking board by means of a small 
screw through each corner of the plate. 
All that now remains to be done is to 
pass the bolt through the groove in the 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE А. P. anv P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


upright, and tighten same into place by 
means of a washer and wing nut. The 
easel can be kept rigid by screwing two 
small ring-bolts in the baseboard, and 
one into the front base of the upright, 
so that a peg can be passed through all 
three. The front of the easel can then 
be brushed over with dead-black, and 
the various sizes ruled out in white. 
Even if it is necessary to pay an iron- 
monger for making the iron plate and 
brazng on the bolt, the total cost 
should be under 2s., and the easel forms 
a most useful addition to the dark-room 
equipment. Rising, falling, and rotating 
movements are easily obtained, and a 
slight turn of the wing nut fixes the easel 
in any desired position. Wid, 


CARRIERS FOR SMALLER PLATES 
IN METAL SLIDES. 


ARRIERS for use in metal slides 

to take smaller plates than those 

for which the slides were 

made are perhaps more 

likely to be desired now 

than when plates were 
less expensive. 

Frequently the cen- 
tral portion of а view 
included by the lens is 
the most natural in ap- 
pearance and therefore 
the only part required, 
and to use a plate the 
full size is unnecessary 
waste 

Carriers arc obtainable 
for use in the wooden 
book-form slides; but if there are any 
made for use in metal slides they are not 
much advertised or displayed. 

Carriers may be made which are quite 
satisfactory, in the following manner, 
and the accompanying illustrations will 
help to make the idea clear, and show 
the details. Cut stiff card to the size 
of thc plate the slide is made for, and in 
the centre mark the size of the plate to 
be used. Cut one side off, in line with 
one edge of the plate, as per dotted line, 
fig. r, and cut out the 
piece at lines ABC. Next 
put two thicknesses of 
lantern - slide binding 
down the sides of the 
opening, and overlap- 
png it 1 in., as shown 
fig. 2, Then turn this 
piece over, and place 
the side which was cut off back in posi- 
tion as before, and attach by strips of 
linen or tape to form hinges along the 
dotted lines, fig. т. Two more binding 
strips, which can be carried right across 
the back and level with the first two 
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Gillette Blade 
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pieces, will complete the carrier, fig. 3. 
To use the carrier the strip of card is 
bent back at the hinges, and the plate 
is slid into the grooves formed by the 
binding strips, film uppermost ; when in 
position the card is brought to the flat, 
and the carrier is inserted in the slide, 
which will grip the card and keep it flat 
and in place, by means of the rebates, 
just as it does the full-size plates. 
BB. 6, 


A SIMPLE AND EFFECTIVE PRINT- 
TRIMMING KNIFE. 


HE method of print ttimmeng com- 
monly in use among amateurs de- 
pends upon the use of a sharp, thin blade, 
which is expensive, and difficult to keep 
sharp. The idea here suggested is simply 
to bolt an old “ Gillette ” safety razor 
blade to a 534 in. ' Meccano " strip in 
the manner shown in the diagram. There 
must be many men who discard dozens 
of these blades in the course of a year, 
who will be glad to find a use for them, 
and if the “ Meccano ” cannot be “ bor- 
rowed " from a small brother, it can be 
obtained for à penny or two at any 
“ Meccano " dealer's. A reader who does 
not personally use “ Gillette” safety 
razor blades will find no difficulty in 
obtaining them from a friend who uses 
them, as they are a danger even to the 
dustman. They may be sharpened, if 
necessary, at a cost of a penny each. 

No further handle is necessary, be- 
cause no more pressure is required than 
when ruling a pencil line. It should be 
used with the head of the bolt inside, 
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i.c. against the edge of the glass cutting 
shape. 

The blade, while being too blunt for 
shaving purposes, is much sharper than 
the sharpest knife, scarcely any pressure 
is needed, and being thin serves the 
purpose admirably, because the blade 
can be held absolutely vertical. 

It is advisable to make a small paper 
washer to prevent the bolts from working 
loose. 

A considerable saving of time may be 


$& ‘Meccano’ Strip 


Meccano’ Nurs enà Bolts. 


effected when dealing with mounting, as 
with this knife the prints can be trimmed 
when still wet. A piece of cardboard is 
the best material for cutting down on to, 
as wood blunts the blade unnecessarily. 
E. H. E. 
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GETTING THE 


E don't want the 
sun in the lens, 
but we do want it 
in the landscape ! 
It is one of the 
faults of many 
summer pictures 


and gloomy in- 
stead of being bright and sunshiny, as 
they ought to be. And, as might be 
expected, some of the best chances of 
getting sunshiny effects occur when 
the risk of getting the sun in the lens 
is greatest, for under certain atmo- 
spheric conditions ''looking towards 
the light " simplifies, giving broader 
masses, destroying the unpleasant 
spottiness of sunshine on glossy leaves, 
and increasing the half-tones of the 
picture in such a way as to make the 
sunlit high lights much more telling. 
So we must get over the difhculty and 
not shirk it. Of course, the way of 
getting over the difficulty is to shade 


that they are dull. 


SUN 


the lens in some way, and the shading 
object may bc— 

(a) On the camera or the lens ; 

(b) A part of the subject itself. 

When working with a stand camera, 
it is often quite easy to use a hat, or 
the pull-out shutter of the dark slide, 
or one of the cloth-covered cards 
used to keep the dark 
slides from rubbing against 
each other. But even then 
it is better to have some 
flap or shield attached to 
the apparatus, so that it 
may be adjusted when 
focussing. We can then 
be sure that the shielding 
is effectively done, while 
at the same time no part 
of the picture is cut off. 

One of the most satis- 
factory shields takes the 
form of a small bellows 
camera, back and front 
being held apart at the 

| desired distance 
by a lazy-tongs 
arrangement. 
The back 15 
closed, except 
for an opening 
which fits оп. 
the hood ог 
front of the lens 
of the camera. 
The front is -' 
open, simply a 
wooden frame 
to which the 
bellows are 
glued. The size of this little 
arrangement varies accord- 
ing to the size of the camera 
for which it is intended, but 
ours, which we use on 
quarter-plate and 5 by 4 
cameras, will go nicely into 
a waistcoat pocket when 
folded up, and we would 
never be without it for 
certain kinds of work. 

One of the advantages of 
this sky shade is that by 
means of the lazy-tongs 
the front of the shade may 
be extended or brought 


IN THE LENS. 


back according to the fccal length of 
the lens or whether the rising front 
is being used or not. This adjustment 
may be made by watching the ground- 
glass image in the case of screen- 
focussing cameras, but with hand 
cameras focussed by scale the position 
must be determined by trial first of 


No. 2. 


all, and marked, so that the shade can 
be set properly at any time. 

The second method indicated is to 
get the lens into such a position that 
it is in the shadow of a building, or 
under scme archway, or in the shadow 
of a tree stem or branch. This mav 
take a little mancuvring, but can bc 
done with many subjects. It is parti- 
cularly useful in cases where the sun 
is low down and could not te shaded by 
means of a lens hccd of any kind 
whatever, because the sun is actually 
within the limits of the picture space. 

Now the novice may ask how he is 
to know when his negatives are defec- 
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tive because he has had the sun in the 
lens. Well, if the direct sunlight has 
actually struck the front glass of the 
lens, the whole of the negative will show 
distinct signs of fog. The image will 
usually be present, but weak and 
vague, and all the more delicate 
gradations of tone will be lost, 
smothered as it were in the veil of fog. 
In extreme cases there may be streaky 
marks on the negative, usually curved, 
and these are due to reflection of strong 
light from the edge of the diaphragm 
opening or the bright inner edge of 
the mount hood of the lens. 

Now we may look at the illustrations 
to see the actual effects of which we 
have been speaking. In fig. І we have 
an ordinary bit of landscape, a bit on 
a London common as a matter of fact ; 
and, as may be seen from the shadow of 
the near tree, the sun was 
shining from the back. 
Fig. 2 shows the same tree 
from the other side, and the 
sun was kept from shining 
into the lens by the poplar 
tree itself. The beginner 
should note from the tech- 
nieal point of view that the 
result shown in fig. 2 is 
free from the veil of fog 
which would be present had 
the sun touched the lens, 
and from the artistic point 
of view the greater breadth. 
Fig. т shows a good deal 
of spottiness and a lack 
of any dominant note. 
Fig. 2 shows masses of tone, 
and the tree stands out 
against the background in 
almost stereoscopic relief. 

In our first paragraph we 
remarked that '' under cer- 
tain atmospheric condi- 
tions" we simplified our 
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subject by looking towards 
thelight. These two prints 
amply justify that state- 
ment. Any slight trace of 
haze seems to be more 
readily seen when working 
against the light, for figs. 1 
and 2 were exposed within 
a minute of each other. 

Figs. 3 and 4 show the 
same subject, but this time 
the lens was not kept in 
the shadow of the tree. For 
fig. 3 a lens hood or shade 
was used, while for fig. 4 
the sun was allowed to 
shine on the lens. The 
two prints taken together 
show very clearly how 
necessary such a shade is, 
and fig. 4 is a good exam- 
ple of the sort of effect one 
may get unless such pre- 
cautions are observed. 

So far we have considered 
the danger of direct sun- 
shine striking the lens. But under 
certain conditions much the same 
effects may be obtained if the 
camera is simply directed towards 
a strong light. We have just taken out 
a Camera which we have not used since 
last autumn. The image on the ground 
glass was quite misty, and an examina- 
tion of the lens showed that the glass 
surfaces of the lens components were 
covered with dust held on to the 
glass by that curious, slightly greasy 
film which all town dwellers know 
from seeing it slowly accumulate on 
picture-frame glasses. Some lenses, by 
reason of their design, are rather more 
liable to give foggy negatives when 
working towards the light, even if 
perfectly clean, such lenses being those 
with many glass surfaces exposed to 
air and so capable of giving reflection. 
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Here again the only thing to do is to 
use the folding type of lens shade or 
hood; and as a rule it should be 
pulled as far forward as possible so as 
to give the utmost extent of shade 
which may be obtained. When we 
say pulled as far forward as pos- 
sible, we mean, of course, as far as 
may be without obstructing any por- 
tion of the view. Modern lenses, which 
embrace wide angles, are rather more 
likely to give trouble in this way, par- 
ticularly when being used on plates 
considerably smaller than they would 
cover. Thus a bright light towards the 
side might give no trouble with an 
К.К. lens, because it would be outside 
the field of view of the lens, while with 
an anastigmat of great covering power 
the image of such bright light might be 
thrown, not on the ground glass or the 
film, but on the bellows of the camera, 
and from them reflected and scattered, 
producing the veil of fog we have 
described. Even the black inside of the 
bellows will reflect some light, and some 
bellows are a long way from being 
black. Tip: Keep an eye, and occa- 
sionally a little dead black, on the 
inside of the camera. 


— ——— 


THE NOVICE'S NOTE BOOK. 


Articles for Beginners published in previous 
issues include among other subjects : 
‘The Simplicity of Enlarging.” 
“Some Simple Points about Lenses." 
'* Simple Camera Facts.” 
'" Long and Short Focus Lenses." 
“ The Choice of Camera and Lens." 
“ How to Expose Correctly.” 
“ Тһе Use of the Exposure Meter." 
'" About the Fixing Bath." 
“ War-time Subjects." 
“ Some Interior Subjects." 
'" Varnishing a Negative." 
‘“ Some Jottings for the Picture Maker.” 
“Camera Manipulation in the Field.” 
“ Pictorial Material, and How to Use 


It. ; 

“ How to Photograph Plants.” 

'" Some Points in Nature Study Photo- 
graphy.” 

" Combination Landscape Printing." 

“ Trimming and Mounting." 

“ About Cloud Negatives.” 

“ The Snapshot Portrait." 

Copies of back numbers may be 
obtained (if still in print), price three- 
pence each, postpaid, on application to 
the Publishers, THE А. P. AND P. N., 52, 
Long Acre, London, W.C.2. 


EW READERS of 
"The A. P. & P. N." 
should note that each of the 
Beginners’ articles is complete 
in itself, but the entire series 
forms a highly instructive guide 
for the Amateur Photographer. 
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+ INFORMATION AND 

» 2 ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
rs N A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
ONG interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
EN In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
m other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
MATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written, Full 
‚2 name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
Der > cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
ќо the Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


ГпотосвАРНІС News, 52, Long Acre, London, W C.2 snd marked "' Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside. 
Queries should be written on one side of the paper only 


Enlargement. 
Would you please let me know the largest size, 
without шү loss of quality, an enlarge- 
ment could be made from a 6 by at cm. nega- 
tive ? etc. J. W. Н. (Glasgow). 
Unfortunately it is not possible to 
give any definite reply to this question, 
which arises from time to time. It is 
partly a matter of opinion, and partly a 
matter of the special case. А may say 
there is no loss of quality, and B may 
entirely disagree; C prefers or accepts 
softened or differentiated definition ; 
D demands a ''sharp-all-over " print, 
and so on. Then again the same print 
may seem to be quite sharp enough at 
one distance, and too sharp or too fuzzy 
at some other distance. Again, there is 
the question of moving objects to be 
considered, showing some slight blur, 
negligible in a contact print, but un- 
acceptable in an enlargement. At the 
same time we may say that we have 
seen good enlargements up to about 3o 
by 20 ins., made from negatives about the 
size you mention.. A negative viewed 
at normal distance (ro to 12 inches) by 
one having good sight, and presenting no 
recognisable blur, will, as a rule, enlarge 
up to six diameters or so without any 
appreciable loss. 


Lens. 
My lens has a small speck in it which looks like 
a tiny bubble. Willthis affect the image ? Can it 
account for the fog band on a negative, of which 
I enclose a print ? F. T. (Balham). 


You need not worry a moment about 
that tiny bubble in the glass. These are 
inevitable in the making of optical glass, 
and happily do no harm, beyond stop- 
ping a very small proportion of the 
light, probably much less than one in a 
hundred parts, so that you will see that 
the dark band across the print is in no 
way connected with the bubble in the 
lens. This dark band points to a film 
left uncovered inside a collapsible bellows 
camera, part of it being covered by 
bellows, part exposed to the moist air. 


Colour Sereen. 
Is the effect of using a light filter (?colour filter) 
with an ortho. plate of the self-screen kind to 
increase the amount of colour correction ? If 
so, what is the most suitable for landscape and 
cloud effects ? R. B. (Glasgow). 
This question does not permit of a 
simple yes or no reply. Suppose a plate 
sensitive to blue, green, and yellow, 
but not red. The super-active blue is 


held back by a yellow self screen, bring- 
ing these three colours into proper rela- 
tionship. If now we add a colour scyeen, 
this may merely prolong the exposure, 
or accentuate one colour, say green, for 
instance, at the expense of the blue or 
yellow, or it may falsify by reversing 
the proper order of colours. One may 
reasonably assume that in the case of 
self-screen plates the manufacturer has 
screened his plates to their best advan- 
tage, so that the use of any additional 
screen will not improve matters greatly. 


Negative. | 
Can you tell me if the encloscd film negative is 
(1) correctly exposed, (2) correctly developed, 
(3) if a clearing bath would improve matters ? 
(4) Is there a photographic society in Birming- 
ham that I could join : 
L. G. P. (Edgbaston). 


(1) There is not quite as much shadow 
detail and gradation in the foreground 
darker parts as one might desire. A 
little more exposure would have been 
better. (2) For gaslight printing develop- 
ment is nearly right, but for bromide 
printing a little more contrast (longer 
development) would have been accept- 
able. (3) As the negative is practically 
Íree from stain a clearing bath is not 
required. The head of the figure shows 
slight movement. (4) Birmingham Photo- 
graphic Society ; hon. sec., Lewis Lloyd, 
31, Exchange Buildings, New Street. 
Birmingham Photographic Art Club; 
hon. sec., W. F. Carter, 69, Thornhill 
Road, Handsworth. 


Hypo Eliminator. 
(1) I made up a solution of potass. perman- 
ganate in water and sulphuric acid, but found 
it stained and bleached prints. (2) Can you 

tell ine of a good hypo eliminator ? 
R. V. (Birmingham). 

To answer your second question first, 
viz., water. Just plain cold water is 
best and safest. Plates or prints washed 
in a roomy dish, with enough water to 
well cover them, can be cleared of hypo 
in half an hour by giving half a dozen 
bath changes of five minutes each, and 
rocking the dish at frequent intervals. 
An acid solution of permanganate is а 
well-known and oft-used reducer. Fer- 
haps you are confusing this with a 
neutral or alkaline solution used very 
dilute as a test for hypo? Any remain- 
ing hypo reacts with the permanganate, 
forming a third colourless substance, 
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and so the pink of the permanganate 
vanishes. АП so-called hypo e/iminators 
are really hypo changers or decomposers. 
It is the changing of the water which 
eliminates or removes the new products. 
Thus nothing can really take the place 
of washing water. 


Old Plates and Papers. 
I have several dozen old plates and papers 
which have not been expcsed, which are slow, 
and do not give good results, etc. 
В. М. (Carshaltcn). 


You are not alone as regards possess- 
ing more or less stale stock of plates 
and papers which it is desired to use in 
view of present prices. We have some 
experiments in hand in connection with 
this matter. Meanwhile we can only give 
you one general hint, viz., expose fully 
but not excessively, and use a full dose 
of bromide in the developer. 


Various Puzzles. 
(1) How can I tone daylight photographs 
dark and nearly black? (2) Which is the 
best method to stiffen postcards 2 (3) Which 
is the best gloss for photographs? (4) Which 
half-plates will give me the most satisfaction 
to take the photographs of dogs? 
J. W. S. (Tunstall). 


(1) If you refer to Р. О. P., we have 
recently replied that at present the only 
moderately successful method known is 
first by toning with gold and then with 
platinum, but platinum is out of our 
reach during the war. Therefore would it 
not be simpler to usc gaslight or bromide 
paper, and get black and white (warm 
blacks if you wish) in a simple and 
direct manner? (2) Glazing а print 
stiffens it slightly, but a considerable 
degree of stiffening means the employ- 
ment of a substantial mount. (3) Do 
you refer to the best glazing medium or 
method of working? The Vanguard 
Manufacturing Co., Maidenhead, and 
Houghtons, Ltd., Holborn (London), 
both supply excellent preparations for 
this purpose. АП you need is to follow 
the makers’ instructions carefully. (4) 
Any of the plates mentioned as extra 
rapid or ultra rapid, on p. 356 in our 
issue of June 4, will meet your needs. 


The price of THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER 8 PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 
having wow been raised to Threepence, in 
accordance with the announcements already 
made to our Subscribers, the following are the 
new 
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By the 
Magpie 


Hints for Walking. 


I am glad that, in spite of many tribulations, it has never 
fallen to my lot to be an editor. Ап editor's job is about the 
most delicate there is to do. He never knows what innocent 
act of his may bring down the plaster. Who would have 
thought that when the editor of a certain weekly bright and 
bold accepted a half-column article bearing the title “ Hints 
for Walking," he would open the floodgates of controversy ° 
Yet he did. The cyclists were up in wheels against a sugges- 
tion that the pedestrian saw ten times more of the landscape 
than the cyclist did, and then, of course, the pedestrians had 
to say it again and say it louder, and the cyclists had to shriek 
back, and the pedestrians to yell in return, and the cyclists to 
commit pandemonium by way of answer, and so it goes on 
until presently a threadbare editor will have.to say that he 
can publish no more letters on the subject, whereupon two 
fires of fury will gradually burn themselves down. 


The Simplest Art. 


At first glance it might be supposed that there was no sub- 
ject in the world which required fewer hints and intimations 
than walking. To the simple mind, walking appears to be the 
simplest of arts. The theory of it may be complicated, but 
the practice is quite easy. You have merely to put one leg 
before the other. It is the cheapest of amusements too, and 
that is possibly the reason why it is the least popular. You 
require no very claborate apparatus except a pair of eyes, and 
those, it is true, are not easy to obtain, nor can it be said for 
certain where they are to be procured. Another necessary 
item is a pair of boots, but those, perhaps, should be regarded 
as materials rather than as apparatus, for boots are continually 
being worn down and out in the process. 


Going Barefoot. 


Even boots are not a necessity. One enthusiastic apostle 
has lately added to the library of pedestrianism a book bearing 
the sub-title, “ A tête-à-tête on the virtues and delights of 
. barefoot walking between you and your brother in life." It 
begins in this way: '' Would you be drunk with the wine of 
the sun? Would you know the јоу of the strength of Apollo ? ”’ 
If you would, then the thing to do is to go about in your birth- 
day footgear. It appears that the bare toot of a man can cling 
to the dry rock in quite a surprising way. ‘ Lhe barefoot 
walker can go over surfaces where the mountain goat cannot 
follow him." The obvious thing, therefore, is not to be booted 
if you have no desire to be butted. And rot only in the high- 
land glen or by the lonely shore or on the mountain slope does 
the barefooter find exhilaration, but cqually on the scorching 
asphalt and the cinder track. ‘The occasional grittiness of 
Mother Earth is just so much delicious spice for the foot ! 


Making the Feet Comfortabie. 


I do not think I have ever met a barefooted photographer, 
although I have come across any number of barefaced ones. 
One photographic gentleman was, indced, impressing on me 
some time ago the tact that everything depended on the feet, 
and that if the feet were made comfortable, the head might be 
left to take care of itself. And I have known a blistered heel 
prevent a sunrise on the Alps—or prevent one’s enjoyment of 
it, which comes to the same thing. It may very well be that 
boots are among the appliances by which we falsify ourselves, 
and that they are a stupid convention. Yet tourist photo- 
graphers seldom dispense with them, and occasionally do all 
sorts of rash things to minimise the discomfort they bring 
about. One champion walker and first-rate photographer 
whom I know pours whisky into his socks. It has the etfect 
of soothing the sole. 


A Bit of a Spin. 


To return to the 
apostle of walking, 
quoted, waved а 
saw ten times аз 
carefully, and he 


newspaper controversy, the 

in the article 1 have just 
red rag when he said that the pedestrian 
much as the cyclist. Не had counted it 
found it was just ten times. Forthwith 
the cyclists came out in deadly array, with all their bells 
gonging and all their horns bleating, and wobbly were 
the handle-bars, and vicious was the front wheel, and excited 
the pedal, and apoplectic the tyre. The cyclist is really tre- 
mendously insulted on being told that he sees only one-tenth 
of the country he passes through. ‘ For sheer pedestrianism,”’ 
says a cyclist, “ to make any claim to-day is a mere survival 
of forgotten ages. Pedestrianism is as out-of-date as Queen 
Anne "— which dropsical monarch was not a great pedestrian, 
if records are to be believed. 


A Waik Abroad. 


Then the walker has his turn. He admits that the cyclist 
travels further afield than the pedestrian, but he only goes 
further to fare worse. ‘Ihe cyclist is confined to the roads, 
and the country never lies along the roads. The way to the 
country is along woodland paths, over stiles, and through 
fields, and across ditches, and by mossy banks. What cyclist 
ever wheeled over Blubberhouse Moor or Scarp Gap Pass? 
(for those who do not know their England, let me say that the 
first of these is in Yorkshire and the second in the Lake Dis- 
trict). Here the pedestrian hits the cyclist full in the haversack. 
I leave the whole question open. Аз I have never ridden a 
cycle, І am obviously biassed in its favour. But I have read 
many articles on cycling which invariably make me more sure 
than ever that it is the finest sport in the world, but more 
determined never to pursue it. One article in particular in a 
famous book of reference hints at so many dangers for the 
cyclist that when one of the protagonists in this newspaper 
quarrel says that there are “ bits ” which, cycling, a man will 
never see, I am inclincd to add that, cycling, a man is very 
likely to add some “ bits " to the landscape on his own account. 


All-Embracing. 

The quarterly meeting of the Press Photographers’ Associa- 
tion is reported as having decided by a large majority to accept 
lady members, the feeling being that they as an Association 
would not be fulfilling their proper sphere of usefulness if they 
did not embrace women. 


Oh, ladies of the reflex, we admit you 
To all the camaraderie of the Press, 

For keenness and for ‘‘ liveness '' and for grit, you 
(At any rate) are worthy of success. 


And we believe our art and craft is getting 
Less rough and tumble, more refined and mild, 
As you come with us, and by your coquetting, 
Bishop and beggar are alike beguiled. 


So we co-opt (oh, horrid word !) your graces 
To bring new honours to our roving trade, 
And now the so-called camera man embraces 
(In metaphor, of course) the camera maid. 


point of difficulty 

їп your photography? If so, write to 
the Editor of “The А.Р. & P. N.," 52, Long 
Acre, W.C. He will help you. 


AVI you any query or 
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Employ an Expert ! 


TANCOL 


wu" ‘TABLOID’ wo ‘TANCOL’ V5 


DEVELOPER 


Specialises 
in TANK 


development 


pa 


Gives the best negative obtainable from 
each exposure. Suits all tanks, films 
and plates. 


Sold in cartons by all Dealers 


T Burroughs Wellcome & Co., London 


Pho. 99% me COPYRIGHT, 


VU EE EEE: 
TLL 


THE POPULAR 


PRESSMA 


One of Butchers Famous Cameras. 


HE best Reflex Camera in the 
world. The simplest to use. The 
most reliable. The lightest to 

carry. The cheapest to buy. £12 15s. 
buys the 4-plate moel, complete with 
three metal plate holders, F/4.5 Anastig- 
mat lens, focal-plane shutter | to 1/1000th 
sec., and every other fitting and movement 
a high-class camera should have. To-day 
there are more Popular Pressmans in use 
than any other Reflex.—Quality tells. 


Wratten 
Panchromatic Plates 


1-plate (31x41) 8.3 х 10.8 c/m. Р 


Velos Anastigmat F/4.5 ... .. 12 
Cooke Series II. F/4.5 ... ... 15 
Ross Xpress F/4.5 Soa 16 


Ordinary Plate. Wratten Panchromatic 
with K 3 Filter. 


The Wratten Panchromatic rendering of the postal pillar box 
shows it as your eye sees it—the brightest object in the average 
street. 


Postcard (54 x31) 9x14 c'm. 


Velos Anastigmat F/4.5 ... ... 16 
Dallmeyer Serrac F/4.5 e. 19 
Ross Telecentric F/4.5 . .. 22 


W. BUTCHER & SONS, Ltd., 


` CAMERA HOUSE, FARRINGDON АЛКО 
LONDON, E.C.4. 
Stocked by all Fhotographic Dealers. 


The ам plate barely distinguishes between the red box and 
its black base. 


W hy continue using colour-blind plates when the Wratten Pan- 
chromatic yields such vastly improved results ? 


Write for free booklet 
°° Real Orthochromatism,”’ 


Kodak Limited (Wratten Division), 
Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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THE CITY SALE & EXCHANGE 


FOR THE ВІССЕЅТ SELECTION OF HIGH-CRADE PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS. 


latest Professional Planex reflex, all neces- 
long bellows extension, rack and 
pinion focussing adjustment, Cooke Series 11. F/4.5 
stigmatic lens, iris diaphragm, focal-plane shutter, 
3 sec. to 1-1,300th and time, 3 aluminium-bound 
double dark slides, hooded back focussing screen ; 
{12 7s. 6d. 

3] by 2} No. 2 folding Brownie, achromatic lens, 
time and inst. shutter, complete with carrying case ; 
155, 6а. 

Latest }-pl. No. 3 F.P.K., Ross Homocentric lens 
F/6.3, Compound fully speeded Sector shutter. 
leather ‘ase; all as brand-new; £6 15s. 

]-pl. N. and С. Sibyl, fine focussing adjustment, 
engraved scale of distances, Zeiss Tessar lens F/6.3 
rising and cross front, N. and С. folding reflex vicw- | 
finder, 6 dark slides ; as new; {£14 75. 6d. | 

34 by 2} Shew Xit, leather covered, F/4.5 Ross 
Xpres lens, fully speeded Sector shutter, 3 feather- 
weight double dark slides ; absolutely as new; 
{8 17s. 


{-р!. 


Sary movements, 


6d. | 

34 by 24 folding Klito, long extension, rack focus, 
U front, Ross Homocentric lens F/6. 3, fully speeded 
time and inst. shutter, hooded bac k focussing screen, 
3 slides; £7 17s. 6d. 

5 by 4 Goerz folding reflex, all necessary move- 
ments, reversing back, hooded back focussing screen, 
self-capping blind, latest focal-plane shutter, speeds 
to 1-1,200th, Goerz Series I.b F/4.8 Celor double 
anastigmat, sunk focussing setting, 3 aluminium, 
bound double dark slides, extension back, compen- 
sated light filter; £18 105. 

5 by 4 Watson's Vril collapsible focal-plane, all 
necessary movements, F/4.8 Celor double anastigmat, 
sunk tocussing setting, 2 double roller blind dark 
slides, film-pack adapter, solid leather carrying case ; 
45. 
^ Latest B. and L. microscope, all up-to-date move- 
ments, 16 mm., 4 mm. and 32 mm. objectives, two 
eye-pieces, sx and 10x, triple nose-piece, bull's-eye 
condenser, and polishe d mahogany carrying case ; 
£8 17s. 6d. 

34 by 2} Adams' Idento, Ross Homocentric lens 
F/6.3, Compound fully speeded Sector shutter, 1 

to I- 250th, 6 slides ; £6 155. 

}-pl. Staley Britisher re flex, long extension, rack 
focus, rack rising front, revolving back, deep triple 
reversing focussing hood, self-capping focal-plane 
shutter, fully speeded to 1-1,o00th actual speeds 


sec. 


engraved, Cooke Series III. k/6.5 stigmatic lens, 
sunk iris setting, 3 double slides, with unbreakable 
aluminium draw-outs; £9 17s. 6d. 


Junior Sanderson folding hand and stand, 
Ensign anastigmat lens 1/6, 
to I- rooth 


{-р!. 


а1! possible movements, 
Ensign fully speeded Sector shutter, 1 sec. 


and time, brilliant finder and level, 3 slides, and 
case ; £5. | | ! 

34 by 2} N. and С. roll-flm Sibyl, Zeiss Tessar 
lens F;4.5, N. апа G. folding reflex finder, fully 


speeded shutter, lever focussing adjustment, depth 


of focus scale ; unsoiled ; £15 155. * 
P.C. T.-P. Sunbeam compact roll-film folding 
pocket, long extension, Beck convertible Aplanat 


b., and 1. shutter, 
brilliant finder, 
I5s. 

folding pccket, | 
and i. shutter, 
infinity catch ; 


lens F/7.7, B. and L. Automat t., 
with adjustable speeds to r-10oth, 
focussing scale; perfect order; £2 
Latest bp: Ensign roll-film 
achromatic ns, Automat t., b., 
brilliant finder, focussing scale, 
absolutely as new; 25s. 
Up-to-date 3a F.P.K., B. and L. R.R. lens, 
Automat t., b., and i, shutter, with adjustable speeds 
to I-IOOth, reversible hooded fihder > od. : 


cost £5 7s. 


“> pl. Sanderson pattern folding hand and stand, 


long extension, rack focus, B. and L. R.R. lens, 
Unicum t., b., and i. shutter, 1 sec. to r-1ooth and 
time, reversible brilliant view-finder, spirit level, 
hooded bac k focussing screen, swing and reversing | 
back, 3 double slides, extension back for 4 plates, 
and 1 TP camera is covered fine grain leather ; 
perfect cond {поп ; 43 7s. 6d. | | 

4-o]. Fall Shee Falloroll roll-film folding pocket, | 
double extension. Trinar anastigmat lens F/6.3, Ibso 
Калса ае. Se. tor shutter, 1 sec. to I-I00th, rever- 
sible finder, focussing scale; perfect order; £2 155. 


з F.P.K., Goerz Series 111. F/6.8 Dagor double 
LIEU in Optimo fully speeded t. b, and i. 
shutter, 1 sec. to 1-300th, hand and antinous release, 
leather case; /8 2s. 6d. 

P.C. Blair roll-film folding pocket, rack focus, 
Aldis anastigmat lens F/6, B. and L. Automat 
fully speeded t., b., and i. shutter, 1 sec. to 1-100th 
and time, pneumatic release, brilliant finder, takes 
any make of daylight loading roll-films; £5 7s. 6d. 

3a folding pocket Kodak, Goerz Series III. F/86. 
Dagor double anastigmat, Goerz Sector shutter, 
fully speeded, leather case ; f8 7s. 6d. 

}-pl. Butcher's Carbine roll-film folding pocket, 
long extension, rack focus, Aldis anastigmat F/6, 
Automat t., b., and i. shutter, 1 to 1-10oth 
and time, plate attachment, 3 slides; £3 7s. 6d. 

No. 2 Houghton's vest-pocket Ensignette, achro- 
matic lens, time and inst. shutter, complete with 
purse ; cost £2 285. ; 31s. 6d. 

ł-pl. Uno-Cameo compact folding pocket, long 
extension, Aldis Uno F/7.7 anastigmat, Lukos II. 
Automat shutter, with adjustable speeds, 6 slides, 
and leather case ; practically new ; £3 17s. 6d. 


IT PAYS 
TO READ 


|. oe 


OUR ADS 


AND 
MONTHLY 


SECONDHAND 
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SEND AT ONCE FOR 
THIS MONTHS COPY 


POST FREE 


latest Regular Sanderson folding hand and 


-pl. 
iub every movement, Cooke Series 11. F/ 
stigmatic lens, latest Compour Sector 
best book-form dark slides, and leather case 
soiled; {18 18s. 

Very latest 4-pl. and stereo. 
ment, triple extension, rack focus, T.-P. 
behind-lens roller-blind shutter, pair of Beck rapid 
svmmetrical lenses F/8, 6 book-form slides, with 
hinged divisions and spring locking catches, 3-fold 
ash tripod, with adjustable sliding leg, waterproof 
canvas case; /то 7s. 6d. 

}-pl. Tropical Sanderson folding hand and stand, 
Busch Detective Aplanat lens F/6, Unicum fully 
speeded t., b., and 1. shutter, fully ipo vas from 1 
sec, to Oth. 3 double slides : {5 75. 6 

Latest P.C. Goerz-Anschutz соора focal- 
plane, every movement, Goerz Series. 111. F/6.8 
Dagor double anastigmat, focussing setting, self- 
capping blind focal-plane shutter, speeds to 1-1,200th 
з aluminium-bound double slides, and leather case ; 
£13 105. 


4.5 
shutter, 3 
; un- 
Victo, every move- 


stereo, 


4} by 6 vest-pocket Boot's Sprite, К.К. lens, time 
and inst. shutter, full range of speeds, back screen, 
6 slides ; 30s. 

]-pl Sinclair Una folding hand and stand, all 
necessary movements, long extension, rack focus, 
reversing back, Goerz Series III. F/6.8 Dagor double 
anastigmat, Compound fully speeded Sector shutter, 
I sec. to I-250th and time, 3 double slides, and leather 

case; £12. 

{-pl. Houghton's Tudor folding hand and stand, 
all necessary movements, "triple extension, rising, 
cross and cast U-form front, Beck Isostigmat lens 
F/7.7, 3 foci, latest Ensign Sector shutter, fully 
speeded from 1 sec. to 1-rooth, brilliant finder, 3 
double slides, patent refle x focussing screen attach- 
ment; prac tic ally new; £3 ss. 

}- pl. Ioughton's folding Klito hand and stand, 
all necessary movements, long extension, U front, 
achromatic lens, Automat t. b, and А; shutter, 
Antinous release, brilliant finder, hooded screen, 
6 slides; 21s. 


44 by 6 Pearl compact vest-pocket, self-erecting 


front, Hemi anastigmat lens F/7.5, time and inst. 
shutter, with adjustable speeds, back screen, 6 
slides, 2 neat purses; £3 7s. 6d. 


tł by 6 Reitzschell compact folding ket hand 
and stand, U front, Dialyt double anastigmat F/6.8, 
Pronto Automat t., b., and i .shutter, with adjust- 
able speeds to 1-rooth, brilliant view-finder, hooded 
screen, daylight loading film-pack adapter, 3 slides ; 
£3 7s. 6d. 


44 by 6 vest-pocket Pronto, R.R. lens, Automat 


t., b., and i. shutter, with adjustable speeds to 
1-100th, brilliant finder, hooded screen, 3 slides; 
28s. 6d. 

45 by 107 Jules Richard Glyphoscope, pair of 


achromatic lenses, time and inst. shutter,direct view- 
finder, focussing screen, 6 slides, leather case ; 30s. 

}-pl. Lizar’s Challenge polished walnut roll-film, 
Goerz Series III. F/6.8, Dagor double anastigmat, 
Celverex fully speeded shutter to 1-80th, plate 
attachment, 3 double slides ; almost new condition ; 
£6 15s. 

}-pl. double-extension Butcher's Cameo folding 
pocket, Beck Mutar lens F/6, Automat t., b., and i. 
shutter, with adjustable speeds to r-rooth, glass 
plate attachment, 6 dark slides; £3 7s. 6d. 

44 by 6 vest-pocket Duchessa, Sextar double 
anastigmat F/4.8, focussing screen, 6 slides, film- 
pack adapter, neat wallet, also purse ; £3 7s. 6d. 

P.C. Mode! II. Klimax folding hand and stand, 
double extension, rack focus, Aldis Uno F/7.7, Ibs» 
fully speeded Sector shutter, 1 sec. to I-1ooth, 6 
slides, and leather case; £5 7s. 6d. 

]-pl. Salex de Luxe roll-hlm and plate, double 
extension, rack focus, U front, Goerz Series III. 
F/6.8 Dagor double anastigmat, Compound Sector 
shutter, fully speeded from 1 sec. to 1-250th, glass 
plate attachment, hooded screen, 6 slides, and leather 
6d. 


Case; £9 I7S. 

C. Leonar folding hand and stand, double exten- 
sion, rack focus, E.R.A. lens F/8, Automat t., b., 
and i. shutter, with adjustable speeds to 1-100th, 


3 slides; /1 18s. 6d. 

1/1-pl. Watson's Acme field, brass turntable, T.-P. 
time and inst. shutter, 10 by 8 Rossrapid symmetrical 
lens F/8, iris diaphragm, self-locking 3-fold ash 
tripod, with adjustable sliding leg, and waterproof 


Canvas case, 3 book-form slides; {9 7s. 6d. 
}-pl. Lizar’ s Challenge roll-film folding cket, 
Aldis anastigmat F/6, Automat t., b., and i. shutter, 


with adjustable speeds from 1 to r-1ooth : 
perfect order; £2 17s. 6d. 

}-pl. Spanish mahogany conical bellows field, by 
Butcher, double extension, rack focus, double swing 
and reversing back, extra rapid Aplanat lens F/8, 
Г.-Р. time and inst. roller blind shutter, with speed 
indicator and pneumatic release, 3 book-form dark 
slides, rigid tripod, and canvas case; 28s. 6d. 

3} by 2} N. and С. Sibyl very compact folding 
pocket hand and stand, all necessary movements, 
fine lever focussing adjustment, engraved scale of 
distances, Cooke Series 111. F/6.5 stigmatic lens, 
time and inst. shutter, fully speeded to r-10oth, 
brilliant direct view-finder, 3 dark slides, and leather 
carrying purse; £8 7s. 6d. 
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SOMETHING YOU WANT 


FOR 


SOMETHING YOU DONT WANT| 


Southport enlarging easel, with rising and revolving 
movement, complete with table and enlarger, plat- 
form; cost £5 5s.; £3 7s. 6d. 


}-pl. focal-plane roll-film camera, fccal-plane 
shutter, speeded to 1-2,000th part of a seccnd and 
time, double extensicn, rack and pinicn focussing, 
rack rising and cross front, Blitz double anastigmat 
lens F/6.8, iris; in splendid ccnditicn ; £8 17s. 6d. 

Postcard double-extension Klimax camera, rack 
and pinicn focussing, U-shaped stirrup frcnt, with 
rising and cross movement, reversing brilliant view- 
finder, with level attached, extra rapid Aplanat 
lens, in Lukos II. Sector shutter, speeded, 3 slides ; 
{2 19s. 6d. 

Postcard double-extension Salex fclding pccket 
camera, rack and pinion focussing, U-shayed stirrup 
front, with rising and cross movement, reversing 
brilliant finder, with level attached, Citex double 
anastigmat lens F/6.8, iris shutter, Ibso Sector, 
speeded 1-10oth, time and bulb, 3 slides ; £4 19s. 6d. 

l-pl. double-extensicn folding pecket, rack and 
pinicn focussing, U-shaped stirrup frc nt, with rack 
rising and cross movement, reversible brilliant 
finder, 3 slides, extra rapid Aplanat lens, in Ccm- 
pound Sector shutter, speeded to r-250th part of 
a second, time and bulb; in excellent ccndition ; 


4 155. 

1-pl folding pocket, fitted Busch symmetrical 
lens, Compound Sector shutter, speeded to 1-250th 
part of a second, time and bulb, 5 slides ; a bargain ; 
13 174 60. 

}-pl. Minimum Countess, double extensicn, rack 
and pinion focussing, extra rapid Aplanat lens, 
Ibso Sector shutter, speeded to r-1ooth part of a 
second, time and bulb, з slides; {1 17s. 6d. 

}-pl. Butcher’s Cameo, Ííccussing, U-shaped 
stirrup front, rising and cross movement, Aldis 
Uno anastigmat lens, speeded Lukcs shutter, 
2 slides; £2 1s. 6d. 

ł-pl. Thornton-Pickard Weenie fclding pccket, 
focussing, extra rapid Aplanat lens, Eclipse speeded 
shutter, 2 slides; a bargain; £1 2s. 6d. 

b-pl triple extension, by M.C.C, wide-angle 
movement, swing and reversing back, rising and 
swing frent, Beck symmetrical F/8 lens, roller- 
blind time and instantaneous shutter, 3 dcuble 
dark slides, rack and pinicn fccussing; a genuine 
bargain ; £2 19s. 6d. 

5 by 4 Ross focal-plane collapsible camera, rising 
and cross front, fecal-plane shutter, to r-r,oooth 

art of a second, time and bulb, Ross Homccentric 
ens F/6.3, focussing, changing box for 12 plates, 
leather case; in excellent condition; a genuine 
bargain; £7 I5s. 

1-pl. Thornton-Pickard Special Ruby enlarger, 
long extensicn, sufficient for making lantern slides 
by reduction, rack and pinion fecussing, Russian 
iron light chamber, with rack adjustment, 84 in. 
plano-convex Ccmpound condenser, rising front, 
rising, swinging, and revolving carrier, fitted with 
Euryscope lens, working at F/6,with iris, rack adjust- 
ment; absolutely equal to new; and a genuine 
bargain; {тїї 17s. 6d. 

4-pl. and stereoscopic focal-plane camera, by 
Watson, collapsible model, shutter giving exposures 
to 1-2,500th part of a second and time, fitted pair 
of Busch Detective Aplanat lenses, on divisible 
panels, focussing, rising and crcss front, 7 in. Dall- 
meyer Carfac lens, on separate panel, 3 double dark 
slides, changing box for 12 plates, leather case; 
£12 17s. 6d. 
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(PROPRIETOR, R. GREEN.) 


$-pl. Ross focal-plane collapsible model, focal- 
plane shutter, to 1-2,500th part of a seccnd and 
time, Ross F/6.3 81 in. Hcmccentric lens, fccussing, 
iris, 3 slides, leather сазе; /8 17s. 6d. 

t-pl. Anschutz, fecal-plane, collapsible model, 
shutter speeded to 1-1,o00th part of a seccnd and 
time, Gcerz Series 111. double anastigmat lens, 
Íccussing, F/6.8, changing bcx, leather case; 
{її 12s. 6d. 

і-рІ. Thorntcn- Pickard Ruby, double extensicn, 


rack and pinicn focussing, Universal rising, falling, 
and swinging front, reversing back, Beck Isostigmar 
F/5.8 anastigmat lens, in Koiles Sector shutter, 
1-rooth part of а seccnd, time and bulb, з dcuble 
dark slides; genuine bargain; almost, equal to 
new; £6 12s. 6d. 

Postcard Thornton-Pickard folding Ruby, very 
long extensicn, rack and pinion focussing, Omniflex 
rising, falling, swinging, and extending front, re- 
versing back, Beck Isostigmar lens F/7.7, iris, 
Koilos Sector shutter, speeded 1-300th part of a 
second, time and bulb, excellent ccnditicn, 3 slides, 
case; £6 5s. 

34 by 2} Voigtlander reflex, full-sized finder, 
sree paar shutter, (te I-1,000th part of a 
seccnd, time and bulb, kng extensicn, rack and 
inicn fccussing, rising front, reversing, revolving 
ack, fitted Busch F/4.5 Cmnar anastigmat lens, 
3 double dark slides, film-pack adapter, and best 
leather case; а genuine bargain ; Fio 155. 

5 by 4 Newman and Guardia Special B camera, 
double extensicn, rack and pinicn fccussing, fitted 
Cooke F/6.5 anastig mat lens, iris, Newman and 
Guardia speeded shutter, changing box for 12 
plates, 3 double dark slides; excellent ccnditicn ; 


6 ss. 
é ł-pl. double-extension field camera, rack and 
pinicn fccussing, swing and reversing back, wide- 
angle movement, rising frcnt, rapid rectilinear 
lens F/8, Thornton-Pickard time and instantaneous 
shutter, 4 double dark slides, and case ; £1 17s. 6d. 
ł-pl. Butcher’s Record enlarger, very lcng exten- 
sicn, with extension base and easel, Russian ircn 
light chamber, fitted with Meta spirit lamp, 54 in. 
Plano-convex ccndenser, rising frcnt, rack adjust- 
ment, Petzval portrait system ; in excellent ccndi- 
tion ; cost over double; £6 12s. 6d. 

34 by 24 Thornton-Pickard twin-lens camera, 
fccussing, full-sized finder, fitted with pair of Panto- 
planat Aplanat lenses, cne in Koilos shutter, speeded 
1-300th part of a second, time and bulb, complete 
with 12 slides, and case; cost £9 ; £4 19s. 6d. 

Stereoscopic Hawkeye roll-film, pair cf rapid 
rectilinear lenses, time and instantanecus shutter ; 
conditicn equal to new; £2 2s. 

ł-pl. Ensign roll-film, focussing model, U-shaped 
stirrup frent, rising and cross movement, fitted 
F/7.7 Ensign anastig mat lens, in Ibso Sector shutter, 
speeded 1-100th part of a second, time and bulb, 
complete with case ; absolutely like new ; £3 7s. 6d. 

4 by 6 double-extension vest-pocket camera, 
fitted with Sextar double anastigmat lens F/6.8, 
iris, in Compound Sector shutter, speeded to 1-300th 
part of a second, time and bulb, 6 single dark slides ; 
absolutely equal to new; £6 6s. 

}-pl. double-extension folding pocket, rack and 
pinicn focussing, U-shaped stirrup front, rack 
rising and cress movement, fitted Goerz Dagor 
double anastigmat lens, in Ccmpur Sector shutter, 
speeded 1-250th part, time and bulb, changing box 
for 12 plates, film-pack adapter, and leather case ; 
a genuine bargain; £8 17s. 6d. 

T Sichel de Luxe reflex, full-sized finder, focal- 
plane shutter to r-r,000th part of a second and 
time, revolving reversing back, double extensicn, 
rack and pinicn focussing, rising front, Ross Hcmo- 
centric lens F/6.3, iris, 3 double dark slides; nearly 
new ; £9 ss. 

4-pl. Thornton-Pickard Special Ruby enlarger, 
long extensicn, rack and pinicn focussing, swing 
carrier, revolving, reversing, rising frcnt, Russian 
iron light chamber, with rack adjustment, 84 in. 
Plano-convex Ccmpound condenser, Petzval por- 
trait objective, with iris; in excellent condition ; 
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ł-pl. Mentor folding reflex, full-sized finder, focal 
plane shutter, speeded to 1-1,000th part of a second, 
time and bulb, Zeiss Tessar F/4.5 anastigmat lens, 
focussing, 3 double dark slides, flm-pack adapter, 
leather case; £16 17s. 6d. 

i-pl Thorntcn-Pickard Ruby reflex, double 
extension, rack and pinicn focussing, rising front, 
reversing back, full-sized finder, Unit focal-plane 
shutter to r-r,oooth part of a second and time, 
Cooke anastigmat lens F/5.6, iris, 3 double dark 
slides; ccnditicn guaranteed ; £7 155. 

Postcard Butcher’s Pressman, double extension, 
rack and pinicn focussing, full-sized finder, focal- 
plane shutter to 1-1,o00oth part of a second and 
time, rising front, Aldis anastigmat lens F/4.5, iris, 
3 slides ; genuine bargain; nearly new; {11 17s. 6d. 

5 by 4 All-British Planex-reflex, double extension, 
rack and pinicn focussing, rack rising frcnt, revolving 
reversing back, full-sized finder, focal-plane shutter 
to 1-1,300th part of a second and time, Zeiss double 
Protar anastigmat lens F/6.3, also giving 14 in. foci 
12.5, 3 double dark slides, best quality leather сазе; 
cost nearly double; £14 rss. 

34 by 24 Newman and Guardia Sybil, focussing, 
Zeiss Tessar anastigmat lens F/6.3, Newman and 
Guardia accurately speeded shutter, 4 to т-тоо{һ 
part of a second and time, 6 slides; 47 105. 

34 by 2} Countess Minimum folding pocket, 
achrcmatic lens, time and instantaneous shutter, 
focussing, з slides; £r тоз. 

34 by 24 long extension, rack and pinion focus- 
sing, U-shaped stirrup front, rising and cross move- 
ment, Ross Hcmccentric lens F/6.3, iris, Newman 
and Sinclair accurately speeded shutter to 1r-1ooth 
part, time and bulb, 3 slides; absolutely equal to 
new in every respect; £8 17s. 6d. 

34 by 24 dcuble-extension folding pocket, rack 
and pinicn focussing, en cot stirrup front, rising 
and cross movement, Ross Homocentric lens Е/6.3, 
Ibso Sector shutter, speeded to 1-100th part, time 
and bulb, 3 slides ; equal to new ; £6 10s. 

3% by 2 C.D.V. vest.pocket Tenax, Goerz Dagor 
double anastigmat lens, Ccmpound Sector shutter, 
speeded to 1-250th part of a second, time and bulb, 

m-pack adapter, and leather case; £8 155, 

3¢ by 2) Kibitz camera, focussing, Goerz Syntor 
double anastigmat lens, Ibso Sector shutter, speeded 
1-100th part of a second, time and bulb, 6 double 
dark slides; £6 12s. 6d. 

t-pl. Newman and Guardia Sibyl, focussing, 
Zeiss Tessar anastigmat lens F/6.3, Newman and 
Guardia accurately speeded shutter, $ to 1-r100th 
part of a second and time, 6 slides; absolutely like 
new; £II IOS. 

45 by 107 Richards’ Verascope Stereoscopic, 
fitted time and instantanecus Шей. speeded, 
rapid rectilincar lenses, changing box for 12 plates, 
with indicatcr and case ; equal to new ; £6 ros. 

41 g S vest-pocket Gauinc nt Blocknote, fitted 
Goerz Dagor double anastigmat lens, time and 
instantaneous shutter, 6 slides; /6 rss. 

44 by 6 Miniature Selfix, time and instantancous 
shutter, rapid rectilinear lens, 3 slides, 2 finders; 
ХІ 12s. 6d. 

45 by 107 tropical model stereoscopic camera, 
all metal, fitted pair of Blitz double anastigmat 
lenses F/6.8, iris, changing box for 12 plates, with 
t ccmplete with сазе; absolutely like new ; 

9 195. 

31 by 2] Erncmann roll-film camera, extra rapid 
Aplanat lens, time and instantaneous shutter, 
brilliant finder ; new conditicn; {1 125. 6d. 

ł-pl. Пех camera, achrcmatic lens, time and 
instantaneous shutter, brilliant finder, reliable 
changing ; 12s. 6d. 


Telephone—2575 Kensington. 


26 & 28, KING'S RD., 


SLOANE SQ., LONDON, S.W.: 


Telegrams—''EURYSCOPE, SLOANE, LONDON." 


Branches—90-94, FLEET ST., E.C.4 ; 54, LIME ST., E.C.3; 81, ALDERSCATE ST., E.C.1; THE ARCADE, BROAD ST. and LIVERPOOL ST,, Е.С. 2. 
PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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The Stock of T.-P. Popular Photographic Apparatus is 
very low. | 


Wise Clients are placing their Orders now for future delivery. 


Be in time, and secure priority. 


REFLEX CAMERAS, 
STAND ^o FIELD CAMERAS, 
HAND м POCKET CAMERAS 


(FOR PLATES AND FILMS), 


ENLARGING CAMERAS, 


Etc., Etc. 


Send for Catalogues, posted free, describing many series of 
British-made Cameras, to suit the most exacting require- 
ments of either the Amateur or Professional worker. 


SPECIAL RUBY. THORNTON-PICKARD ro., ALTRINCHAM. 


RA RRRRRR RRRA RR RR RRA RRR RRR Rh h 
: | NEWMAN & GUARDIA, Ltd., | 
ji The factors that have 
| h he tain of THE LEADING SPECIALISTS 
; Ro S S e n S e S Н IN MANUFACTURE OF 
| L | || LIGHT FOLDING POCKET CAMERAS 
9] Continuous and painstaking scientific re- — [i Finest Grade British Workmanship. 
" search, the highest grade of technical skill, fF T 
i the finest materials, ап optical works Т ТНЕ ss BABY | SIBYL 
T equipped with every improvement that $ Is made in TWO MODELS— | 
B| twentieth century enginecring can suggest, f For Plates and Film Packs, and for Roll Films. 
E and a long and intimate experience of the т, Takes English and Continental size Plates—2,5, x 1} in., 
T requirements of all classes of photo- і or 4.5x6 ст. Roll Films— Vest Pocket size obtainab'e 
, graphers ; these arc the factors that enter anywhere. 
f into the manufacture of Ross Lenses and : WEIGHT: Мөге Mode! Bozi DIMENSIONS: Riste Model 3 X29 x1. 
s make them the best for every branch of |8 : | 


These very small Cameras have a very full range of movements 
(suiting them for practically every type of subject), which are 
adjusted wich precision and accuracy. ` 

The short.focus 3 in. F/4.5 lens fitted has great '' Depth of 
Field,'"—short exposures on badly lighted subjects, and even 
interiors, are therefore possible on account of its defining power 
at a relatively large aperture. 

THE “ BABY” SIBYL is an accurate, scientific instrument, 
and not a toy, and is used by a large section of prescient Pro- 
fessional and Press Photozraphers, as well as Amateurs and 
Exhibitionists, with complete success. 


=- m 


photography. When you purchase a Ross 
Lens you know that you are making a 
good investment, and you are surc of the 
best possible result whatever branch of 
photography may interest vou. 


Pago ms 072092 270 сэр 0^0 به ا س‎ 


Let us send you our 
tllustrated catalogue. 


Ross Ltd., TONDON sw 


PRICE LIST sent on request to address below OR ANY DEALER. 


NEWMAN & GUARDIA, LTD., 
Box K, Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, London, W. 
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For Summer Use. 


PLATES include: 
Red Seal, 350 H. & D. 
Self-Screen Ortho., 300 Н & D. 
Special Rapid, 225 H. & D. 
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Lantern. 
X-Ray, &c. 
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British. Made 


and 


Best for ELL 


FAMOUS 
PAPERS. 


Why you should use 
GRIFFIN'S PAPERS 


for your Printing. 


С. Because they show a great advance- 
ment on the older papers — quicker, less 
work, more convenient, easy manipulation, 
and better quality prints. 


GOLDONA. 


The premier Self- 
1 toning paper. Just 
| printed out and 
fixed for a few 
minutes in plain 
hypo solution, for 
M prints with pure and 
attractive tones, 


7 q7 > — ч " | : Е 4 Е 
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92 GRIFFINS 


A. 


The favourite paper 
for evening print- 
ing—simply exposed 
for a few seconds to 
any artificial light, 
developed and 
fixed, for superb 
prints. 


For PLATES & PAPERS. 
3 oz. Bottle, 1/6 


JOHNSON &SONS 


Manufacturing Chemists 14 
CROSS ST FINSBURY, LONDON 


Sole Manufacturers 


GRIFFIN’S, Kingsway, London. 
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If you could see the laboratories and work- 
rooms of the Kodak factory at Harrow where 


Velox is made—if you could see the vigilant care 
in its production, from the testing of the raw 
materials to the packing of the finished product— 
you would realise why Velox is а good paper. 


But—to realise fully how good Velox is, you 
must actually use it yourself. Only when you 
have seen what magnificent prints you can 
get on Velox from negatives of widely varying 
quality then, and only then, will you appre- 
ciate the full meaning of the statement that 


Lhe good negative deserves Velox, 
the poor negative demands Velox. 


Kodak Ltd, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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“Canvas Days are Coming. 


“Rumours of a move—and it's odds on the 
next camp being canvas. Сапуаз weather is 
here — fresh air; very fresh — and earwigs 
—and kit-bag pillows—What hopes! Anyway 


there's one thing Im doing, and that's 
getting a Boots Developing Tank. You can't 
develop in the ordinary way in a tent— 


absolutely imposs.—too crowded and uncertain. 
Boots Developing Tank solves the problem. 
Does the whole business without the need for 
a dark room. All you want is a dark corner 
or a dark bag, so that you can get the jolly 
old plates into the tank and there you are! 
If you like to do your own developing in 
whatever circumstances you find yourself, put 
your trust in the Boots Perfecting Developing 
lank---as reliable and sure as the other sort 
on the Ancre, and that's saying something, 


isn’t it P AZ 39 
Prices from 8/6 each. 


Chief London 


600 Branch: 
BRANCHES. 182, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC Regent Street, 
SECTION. LONDON, W. 


Issued by Boots Pure Drug Co., Lid, 
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Sold ready for use in Packets, 3d. each ; Tank-pak, l/- ; and Monoquin Solution, 1/6 
by all Photographic Dealers. 


List from WHITE BAND MFG. CO., LTD., SOUTH CROYDON. 


6 (Supplement) 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SALE and EXCHANGE. 


AMATEURS’ TERMS.—Three words for 2d., minimum 9d., prepaid. 


9a.m. Tuesday. 


Latest date, 


Deposit of purchase money may be made with us, for which No charge ts made. 
Cheques and P.O's should be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Ір. 
WaRNING.—Do not send goods on approval to strangers unless vou are sure that a 


deposit to their value has been made with us or other responsible party. 


We issue 


а special Deposit Note, with the watermark '' HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD.” 


in the paper. 


Goods on DEPOSIT cannot be received unless specially arranged for. 

in the case of any dispute arising between the buyer and seller of any goods forwhich the 
Deposit System may be adopted, our decision shall be binding on both parties ; and 
the deposit of money with us shall be regarded as an acceptance of this clause. 

Numbered advertisements may be inserted addressed care of THE AMATEUR 


PHOTOGRAPHER. 


FORWARDING.— Replies forwarded by post on receipt of three stamps. 
No reply from an advertiser may be taken to mean that the apparatus for sale has 


been disposed of. 


س —— 


CAMERAS, ЕТО. 


W.P. Carbine, 2} by 2}, Cooke lens 
Г/5.6, Compound shutter; perfect condi- 
tion; £6 6s.—Oakwood, Oxford Road, 
Canterbury. | 


Vest-pocket Carbine, Aldis F/7.7 anas- 
tigmat ; perfect; 30s. Also No. 5 }-plate 
Carbine, in sling case, with single slides, 
double extension, for films or plates, 
Aldis F/6 anastigmat, old pattern, with 
enlarger to take same (no lamp); £3 
Apply after 7 p.m.—76, Madeira Road, 
Streatham, S.W.16. 


Pressman Reflex, }-plate, Aldis Y/4.5, 
6 slides, case, tripod ; perfect condition ; 
£8. Also No. 3 Klito Magazine, }-plate ; 
Ír.—Kirkup, Belvedere, Runcorn, 


CHARLES BAKER. 


STABLISHED 1765. 


Are you wanting a camera and in doubt 
as to what kind to buy ? 

Write to us, saying what you want to do, 
and we will give you our best advice 
and quote you for camera best suited 
to your requirements. 

Please note! We quote for camera, etc., 
most suitable, and not because it is 
the most expensive. We endeavour to 
save our customers as much expense 
as possible. 

Recommendation is the result of our 
business methods. 
3tx2t No. 1 Kodak Junior, latest model, 

Autographic back, R.R. lens, in specded shutter ; 

as new; £2. 

3t x 4t No. 3 F.P. Kodak, fitted Goerz Dagor 
lens F/6.8, in Koilos shutter, speeds from 1 sec. 
to 1-300th, T. and В. ; è 

3t x4} Junior Sanderson, fitted with 6 in. 
Isostigmar anastigmat, in Celverex shutter, 
3 D. D. slides, bookform, and Houghton's 
envelope plate adapter, leather case; all in 
good condition; £4 178. 64. 

34 х2 Folding Klito Camera, Ensign anas- 
tigmat lens F/7.7, in speeded shutter, rack 
focussing ; as new; £3 195, 64. 

31x41 Zeiss Universal Palmos, fitted Ross- 
Zeiss Protar lens Series VII. F/6.3, іп Com- 

und shutter, т sec. to 1-250th, з D. D. slides, 

Im-pack adapter and leather case; £8 19s. 6d. 

3t x4} Shew Nit Pocket Camera, fitted Goerz 

Syntor lens F/6.8, in Compound shutter, F.P.A. ; 

perfectly new; part of stock bought up: cost 


£9 115. ; £6. 
21 x 31 Folding Pocket Kodak, in good order ; 
£1 10s. 


5 х4 Goerz Tenax Camera, fitted Dagor lens 
F/6.8, in Compound shutter, Е. P. A. ; £1 13s. 

6} x41 Goerz-Anschutz Camera, focal-plane 
shutter, latest model speeds 5 secs. to 1-1,200th, 
3 D. D. slides, leather case; £14 16s. 

54 x3} Ariel Camera, fitted rapid Aplanat 
lens in speeded shutter, 4 metal slides, very 
thin model: condition as new; £2 3s, 


Any article sent on approval against deposit to value. 


CHAS.BAKER, 244 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1 


HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Ld. 52, Long Acre. W.C.2. 


New Ensignette, 2z de Luxe, Zeiss 
Tessar anastigmat lens F/6.3, Compound 
Shutter, I to 1-300th second; perfect; 
marvellously compact; £8 15s.; similar 
cameras now unobtainable new.— Tug- 


. well, 129, Valley Drive, Harrogate. 


Marion's Soho Reflex, 31 by 23, No. 1 
Dainty, Zeiss, Tessar F/4.5, Adams’ 
changing box, F.P. adapter, magnifying 
cyepiece, leather case; condition per- 
fect; cost {20; /12 10s.— Paddock, то, 
Fulney Road, Sheffield. 


Bargain, }-plate Magazine Camera, 
rapid rectilinear lens, focus, speeds, 
Stops; take £r, or offer.—N. Lucas, 


Orkney House, Bedford. 
Continued on next page. 


WANTED 
To PURCHASE or EXCHANGE 


Apparatus by makers of good repute. 
Send FULL particulars (if you cannot 
bring or send for inspection), stating 
lowest price required. If price and 
goods satisfactory, cheque will be sent 
per return post. 

SPECIALLY REQUIRED: 

Adams’ VESTAS. All sizes. 
Adams’ MINEX, Model A. All sizes. 


Е/4.5 LENSES. 
COMPOUND SHUTTERS. 
KODAKS. 


REFLEX CAMERAS: 
Soho and Ensign. 


CARBINES and SIBYLS. 
SANDERSONS and UNAS. 


SMALL STEREOSCOPIC: 
Richard’s Verascope and 
Gaumont's Blocknote. 
Etc., etc., etc. 
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Moment, Sir! 


Have you considered the advantages 
to be gained by purchasing Second- 
hand Photographic Apparatus against 
new 

We would specially draw your atten- 
tion to the matter of price. When you 
consid:r that high-class Photographic 
outfits can be purchased second-hand 
at prices showing a clear saving of at 
least 25 per cent., surely it is up to 
you to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity. 

In the column below we give this 
week's special outfits, which show 
a clear saving ; each one is guaran- 
teed in sound working order, and 
every one is a bargain in itself. 


5 x 4 GOERZ MANUFOC TENAX 
Goerz Dagor lens F/6.8, in Compoun 
shutter, 4 slides, and case; cost 
£12 15s. 6d. ; for .......... £10150 

44 x 31 М. and G. SIBYL, Carl Zeiss 
Tessar F/6.3, N. and С. shutter, and 
F.P.A.; cost £16; for £11 15 0 

5 x 4 TROPICAL SANDERSON, Busch 
Detective Aplanat lens F/6.8, in Automat 
shutter, 4 double plate-holders, leather 
case; cost £10; for ........ 

5) x 3} KLITO DE LUXE, 6 in. Ensign 
anastigmat lens F/5.8, in Ibso Sector 
shutter, 5 double dark slides; cost 
E35 Pob iu orerieec4 EB IBS 

3| x 27 NETTEL FOCAL - PLANE 
C E 120 mm.. Goerz Celor 


2 
AMERA, 
F/4.8 lens, complete with 6 N. and G. 
double dark slides; cost £16 5s. ; for 


£1 15 0 
9 x 12 cm. VOIGTLANDER HELIAR 
CAMERA, 18 cm. Heliar lens, 3 double 
slides, and case ; in excellent condition ; 
cost £17 10s. ; for .......... £14 100 
44 x 31 GOERZ-ANSCHUTZ, self- 
capping model, Goerz Dagor lens 
F/6.8, 3 double slides, brown leather 
case; cost £15 ; for ........ £9 18 6 
5 x 4ROSS PANROS FOCAL-PLANE 
CAMERA, 6 in. Ross Homocentric 
lens F/5.6, 3 double plate-holders, 
F aire ше сазе; present list price 
ss Ог eos 
Postcard 3a ROLL-FILM GRAFLEX, 
6.6 in. Cooke Series ll. Е/4.5 lens, 
adjustable speed focal-plane shutter ; 
present list price £23 6s. ; for £18 10 0 
31 x 21 FOLDING MENTÓR REFLEX, 
adjustable speed focal-plane shutter, 
12 cm. Carl Zeiss Tessar F/4.5, 3 double 
slides, leather case; cost £19 12s. 6d. ; 
{фог_...................... £14 14 0 
3} x 22 STALEY BRITISHER REFLEX 
in. Euryplan of lens, Mackenzie 
adapter, 12 envelopes, canvas case ; 
cost £16; for ............ £10 15 0 
4.5 x 6 cm. N. and G. BABY SIBYL, 
Carl Zeiss Tessar F/4.5 lens, 3 double 
dark slides, Antinous release; cost 
£14 18s. ; for ............ £13 10 0 
ROSS 2.25 TELENEGATIVE, No. 2 
setting; cost £5 7s. 6d.: for £3 17 6 
DALLMEYER COMBINATION 1b 
POSITIVE and 3 in. TELENEGA- 
TIVE, in aluminium mount: 
£13 2s. 6d. ; for ............ £5126 
One ZEISS MAGNAR TELEPHOTO 
LENS, 45 cm. focus, F/10; for £10 0 Ө 


"If it^ s Photographic— Sands Н unter have it. 
NOTE THE ADDRESS: 


Sands, Hunter & Co., Ltd., 


Stecialists in Photographic Apparatus, 
37 Bedford St., Strand, London, W.C.2. 


Telephone : Regent 840. 
Telegrams: " Sansunter, London,” 


Established in 1874. 
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If you wish to Buy, Sell, or Exchang 


you will get the greatest satisfaction at Watson’s. : 


УУУ, 
Uf, HY 


We are agents for all the leading Manufacturers and can supply 
almost all makes of new Cameras and Apparatus from stock. 
No one can sell cheaper than we do and we are willing to take 
any apparatus in exchange or part payment. 
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Е We also pay cash for disused Apparatus. Ме buy more А ES 
ES М second-hand Cameras and Accessories than anyone else and LL 1 ES 
S sam. can guarantee satisfaction. We offer the highest possible Ete а. SS 
ES чиш ДЕД prices and рау for goods by return of post. Finally, if 2 —— X 
E3 = our offer is not acceptable, we send your apparatus back ARE “var FQ 
ES immediately, carriage paid. | P+ НАР КЫ 
EX | | Ê 
< We always have immense stocks of Second-hand Goods from which "=з рш zz 
X H 8 to select. If you want to improve your Outfit for the present season, an Ba € 
S ims 48 EE B < 
- E d P.C. for Big Free List No.13. еш аа = 
X panna en e ^e or 1g ree 8 о. ° Өш ami € 
S ES 
SS ES 
E: Here is a brief selection from the hundrcds of Bargains contained in the List :— X 
SS SS 
NS 10143. }-pl. Folding Focai-plane Camera, enclosed front, 10087. ł-pl. Siekle Reflex Camera, complete, fine L/6.8 E 
SS rack focussing, double extension, Kengott’s double Anastigmat паца lens, focal-plane shutter, film-pack adapter, 3 slides. SS 
ES lens F/6.8, fully speeded Koilos shutter, 1-300th seccnd, fccal- Price 178. 64. SS 
SS’ plane shutter, all speeds to 1-1,300th second, 3 slides, in wallet ; 10090. Clement and Gilmer Small Stereoscopic Folding Em 
SERM as new. Price £4 178. 6d. Camera, R.R. lens, and speeded shutter, ccmplete 1n purse, no == 
SS 10144. No. 4 Folding Carbine 1-p!. Roll-film or Plate Camera, slides. Price £1 19s. 114. XE 
p Beck symmetrical lens, fully speeded Automat shutter, rack 10093. i-pl Artificial Light Enlarger, ccmplete with lens ES 
S focussing. Price 49 158. 11d. and condenser. Price £3 SS 
X 10145. Boy Scout 1-pl. берүү Camera, fine lens and shutter, тото2. ]-pl. Ernemann Folding Camera, F/6 anastigmat SS 
SS 2 slides, and case. Price 14s. 11d. lens, in fully speeded shutter, to 1-3ooth of a second, complete 
E 19105, qu Кашы Ran Ahia ei Plate Camera, fine R.R. with film-pack adapter and 3 slides, rack. Price £3 15s. N 
== ens, I d. d. slide. ice . . 10060. }-pl. Folding Klito Camera, fine achrcmatic lens, ÑN 
E 5 10152. кее а Wide-angle 73 in. Anastigmat Lens. and Fanien simples speeded shutter, ccmplete with 2 slides. SS 
SS rice А | їсе . 11d. XS 
ES 10152. la Folding Kodak, enclosed front, fixed fccus. Price 10061. s by 4 No. 5 Pony Premo Camera, fine R.R. lens, in xs 
SN £1 148. 114. fully speeded shutter, complete with fccussing screen, 4 d. d. SS 
SS 10153. t 1. Double-extension Field Camera, Ensign symme- slides, and leather case. Price £1 4s. 11d. = 
NS trical lens n Thornton-Pickard roller-blind shutter, 2 dcuble 10063. Fine }-pl. Folding Camera, with Aldis anastigmat ES 
SS dark slides, tripod, and case. Price £2 5a. 114. k. Pri F/6 lens, and automatic shutter, double extensicn, rising and Ф 
ES 10146. 3} in. Kodak Daylight Developing Tank. Price cross front, complete with 6 slides, in leather case. Price Ф 
XV — 165. lid £3 17s. 64 j S 
“~ е e а ° ma 
RN 10116. }-pl. Folding Klito, latest stirrup front, Pentor F/8 | Bree н | SS 
ES R.R. lens, Шу Seeded shutter, 2 slides, and plate rack. Price Han , = Telephoto Lens, ccmplete in case. Price A 
EX — £1 15s. 11d. е : . lS 
S rorr2. {-р!. Ernemann Camera, fine lens, ccmplete with 270650. Miniature Selfic Vest-pocket Camera, fine К.К. lens X 
S$ 2 slides, in wallet. Price 16s. 114. | and fully speeded Ccmpound shutter, ccmplete with 2 slides, SS 
SS 10103. }-pl. Folding Carbine, latest model, Aldis F/7.7 lens, and film-pack adapter. Price £2 2s. 11d. X 
ES and Lukos III. fully speeded shutter, ccmplete in leather case, 9998. Vest-pocket Duchess Camera, fine Dr. Staeble F/s.8 SS 
BS for roll-films or poe Price £4 4s. | lens, and fully speeded Ccmpound shutter, direct-visicn view- SS 
RS 10104. }-pl. Folding Ensign Camera, latest model, Aldis finder, focussing screen, and 6 slides; first-class ccnditicn. SS 
X F/6 lens, and Ensign ане; latest stirrup frcnt, takes Frice £6 6s. X 
SS films or plates. Price £3 158. | v | 10006. {-р1. Ross Homocentrie Lens F/4.5, in fully speeded W 
ES E е ipl кокаин Lens F/7, 2 in. fccus, in Celverex беш ооз ase. SNC ES fie Ыы ES 
SS : 10107. P.C. Folding. Camera, fine R.R. lens, ccmplete with 10007. No. 2 Ensignette, fitted with Aldis anastigmat F/6.8 S 
SS 6 slides. Price £2 38. 114. lens, focussing model, ccmplete in velvet-lincd case. Price SS 
SS 10079. }-pl. Folding Cameo, latest model, double extensicn, £3 19s. 6d. | _ 3 
ENS rack focussing, Beck symmetrical lens, Lukos speeded shutter, 10046. i-pl. Roll-fllm or Plate Camera, fitted with Goerz N 
SS single slides. Price £2 178. 6d. Syntor F/6.8 lens, and speeded shutter, double extensicn, rising RN 
Ss 5 ng а S 
SS | and cross frcnt, ccmplete with bulb release, in leather case; XN 
Tu splendid condition. ice £4 17s. 64. >= 
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SEND TO-DAY. 


NEW LIST 
JUST ISSUED. 


Ask for List No. 13. If you do not see 
what you want -in this advertisement 
you will a' most certainly find it in the 
List. 
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can do them for you 
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SS quickly and efficiently and get the very best results from Xi 
SS each. Sparkling Ne-atives, Brilliant Prints. SH EFFIE i D 
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PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


June 25. 1917. 


M (Supplement) THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADV SIDE MENTO: 


— ی وچ‎ SALE AND EXCHANGES 4 


continued from page 6 (Supp.) | 
AUTOTY PE 
CARBON 


PENCER’S SPECIAL BARGAIN this 
М) week: 62% by 3} Adams’ Sterco- 
he | Scopic Yale Hand Camera, good rising 

] plate Cameo Folding Camera, with ^ front, rack focussing, fitted with a pair 
Primus achromatic lens, Lukos I. Sector | of Ross F/7.5 lenses, with iris, Adams’ 
shutter, 3 slides, telescopic tripod, camera | between-lens, speeded shutter, carries 
case, and accessories; 35S., or near | r2 plates, leather case ; cost {13 17s. 6d. ; 
offer.—Nicholl, Belmont, Sowerby Bridge. | {6 17s. 6d.—41, Harrow Road, Edgware 


Sanderson Camera, binoculars, acces- Road. 
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THE CHEAPEST AND 
SIMPLEST PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PROCESS. 


Abs! 1 do, MUMS piii ns inmune 


NO CHEMICALS USED 
IN DEVELOPMENT. 


HOT WATER ONLY. 


999999969 


26 Colours to select from, inclu- 
ding Blacks, Browns, Greens, 
Blues, etc., etc. 
00000000 


To test the simplicity and beauty of 

the Process, send 4d. stamps, for ex- 

posed tissue ready for development, 

support paper, and illustrated sheet, 
UON it is Done." 


Mor ns ШПИОН 


PRICE LIST and Sample Print sent 


on applicalion. 


36 Prize МЕрА1з AND DIPLOMAS 
FoR EXCELLENCE or PRODUCTION. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, New Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
Works : West Елимс. 


NON 


OUR EXCHANCE SCHEME. 


We are prepared to take old Cameras 
in part payment for New or Second. 
hand Cameras, etc., of any make, the 
difference in price, if any, being paid in 
cash or on an Extended Payment 
System, acknowledged to be the most 
literal evcr offered. 
Write for particulars. 


INTERESTING LISTS FREE. 


THE SERVICE CO., LTD. 289, 292, 
293, High Holborn, 


Telegrams: °" Admittedly, London." 
‘rele пе: Holborn 6430. 


'ALBATROL" 
BULK, 


THE MOST POWERFUL, NON-STAININQ, 
UNIVERSAL, ART DEVELOPING 
AGENT. 


1 oz, 4/3; 4 or. 16/-; 


WAKEFIELD. 


London, W.O.t. 


/-; 1]b, 55/- 
A. KUR, 31, Peterson Road, 


sories, sell or exchange for Popular Press- 


man.—6, Skipton Road, Pitsmoor, Shef- | 


field. 


New Cameo No. I, plate Plate 
Camera, Aldis anastigmat lens, Lukos HI. 
shutter; perfect; £3 12s.; or exchange 
for new 34 by 2} plate camera.— Tugwell, 
129, Valley Drive, Harrogate. 


For sale, No. 3a Postcard size Auto- 
graphic Kodak, Cooke lens, Scries III. 
automatic shutter, leather case, Kodak 
light filter, and portrait attachment ; 
all excellent condition; £5.—No. 4,153, 
52, Long Acre, W.C.2. 


Postcard British Planex Reflex Camera, 
focal-plane shutter, 64 in. Zeiss Tessar 
F/6.3 lens, in special sunk mount, 3 d. d. 
slides; in new condition; cost /15; 
accept £8 ros. ; seen in city.—No. 4,154, 
52, Long Acre, W.C 2. 

For sale, Klimax P.C., r2 dark slides, 
black leather bag, threefold tripod, 
portrait lens, copying lens; price £6; 
deposit.— Cornwell, Daisy Hill, Euxton, 
Chorley, Lancashire. 


LENSES, ETC. 
Five-inch F/4.8 Goerz Celor, Com- 
pound Sector shutter, 1 sec. to 1-200th, 


new condition; offer, approval.— 604, 
Gordon Road, Enfield. 
VARIOUS. 


Six shiling ]-plate Seltona matt, 4s. 
Six 15. 3d. Tabloids M.-Q. developer, 
4S. 6d. ; guaranteed fresh.— George Long. 
Whitchurch, Hants. 


P. C. C. Press Photo Course, cheap ; 
what offers ?—Victor, Pickering, Clevc- 
don. 


Tu BEST MARKET to Buy, Sell, or 

Exchange Photographic Apparatus. 
Large sclection of reliable Apparatus 
always in stock, supplied on liberal 
approval terms. Write stating reqvire- 
ments to The Westminster Photographic 
Exchange, Ltd., 119, Victoria Street ; 
and rrr, Oxford Street, I-ondon. 


DRY PLATES AND ROLL-FILMS DEVELOPED. 


Any size up to Postcard ... 14. each. 
Prints and Postcards ... id. ., 


Special Prices to Trade and for large quantities, 
Prompt dispatch. List free. 


MARTIN, Chemist. SOUTHAMPTON. 


zs WANTED. š: 


CAMERAS, ETC. 


Wanted, Vest-pocket Kodaks, particu- 
larly with R.R. lenses; half to two- 
thirds original price offered.—Watson's, 
84, High Street, Sheffield. 


Cameras wanted of all descriptions; 
courteous treatment; prompt replies; 
immediate payments ; apparatus returned 
immediately if no business results.— 
Watson's, High Street, Sheffield. 


Artificial Light Enlargers wanted, 4- 
plate and ]-plate.—Watson's, 84, High 
Street, Sheffield. 


Wanted, latest pattern N. and G. new 


` special Sibyl, 3} by 24, 6 or 12 dark 


slides, with or without plate-changing 
box, and film-pack adapter.—Particulars 
and price, which must be reasonable, to 
Porter, 7, High Street, Bedford. 


Wanted, Focal-plane Press Camera, 
also small Reflex.—Balston,. 30, Ashley 
Road, Hornsey Rise, N.19. 


, Wanted, for spot cash, Wonder Cannon 
Camera, or camera something like it, for 
one-minute photography, cheap.—H. 
Littlewood, The Beeches, Ellesmere Park, 
Eccles. 


Wanted, by amateur, for cash, 5 by 4 
or 4-plate Thornton-Pickard Imperial 
Stand Camera, also 34 by 24 Xit or 
other good plate or film camera, anas- 
tigmat lens, also 3} by 24 or }-plate 
reflex.—No. 4,152, 52, Long Acre, W.C.2. 


LENSES, ETC. 


F/4.5 Anastigmat, without shutter, 
about 4 to 5 inches, suitable for enlarging. 
— Bloodworth, Hillcrest, Battledown, 
Cheltenham. 


FOUND 


If you want the best photo-articles, the best illustra- 
tions and a rich monthly photographic treat — write as 
below. 

if you want a monthly packet of photographic j joy. an 
intellectual photographic treat, a joy-magazine cram- 
packed with brilliant photographic articles— write as 
below. 

Don't miss this splendid magazine of timely articles 
and art stic pictures. Don't miss this great photo- 
graphic treat—write as below. 

IT is CAMERA CRAFT, the illustrious and world- 
famed photo-magazine. 


SEND AT ONCE for a sample copy. 84d. in half- 
penny stamps will bring it to your door by return. 
Address to Francis Collas, the sole British Agent, 
3, Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, London. 


°“ Some Mag. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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EXCHANCED. 


CATALOGUE OF BARGAINS POST FREE. STOP -WATCH METERS, TIME | 


TANKS, TIME THERMOMETERS, 
CLOCKS, MANUAL. 
Send for '" Aleters and AC ethods. 


WATKINS METER CO., HEREFORD. 


н WESTMINSTER 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ЕХСНАМСЕ 17° 


ILI. VICTORIA STREET. 
OXFORD srrecr LONDON. 
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PRICE TWOPENCE. TUN FIN ү ОР А new VOLUME. The £oving 


Nephew ! 


If you havean aunt withcash, 

Use your photographic guile, 

Lest your brightest hopes 
she dash— 


Always snap her 'on the 
smile ' ! 
There are Plates quite 
apropos 
For rich aunts who soon cry 
" Oh!" 
Turn the words o'er in your 
min 
SPECIAL SENSITIVE the 
kind ! 
CA, 


For pertinent pars about 
Imperial Piates always read 
‘Imperial Notes," published 
_ fortnightly in this journ: al. What- 
ever you tear out, keep and read 
' Imperial Notes!" 
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REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER, аьа for transmission to Canada by the Canadian Magazine Post, and as second- class news matter in the Kauen. States. 
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49. OF WORLD-WIDE FAME. —. _ 


"SELTONA 


MADE IN FIVE DISTINCT GRADES. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET, "PERFECT PRINTS," POST FREE. 


The LETO Photo KCaterials Co., Ltd., 1, Crutched Fran Tanda: EL. 


J^ CONVENIENCE, 
`“ ECONOMY. 


Three excellent reasons why you | 
should use Griffins NOCTONA: 
` "The quality of the prints is unsur- 
passed. 
The ‘convenience is apparent when 
|. you use the paper. Worked in 
-full gaslight, no stains, no streaks, 


ШИЛТЕ 


UAL TET ШИШТИИИИГҮТҮҮТҮТҮҮҮҮҮҮҮҮҮҮҮҮҮТҮТТТҮГҮГҮГ ninm 


For Bright Pictures 


: rh no blisters, and no trouble. ] р" ШИЛИТҮҮҮҮҮТҮҮҮҮҮҮҮҮҮҮҮҮҮҮҮҮҮҮИҮҮҮШҮҮҮТ И А ЕШ ы a : 
- Economical because of the extra- + i 
~~ ordinary latitude—every piece of $ ii 
. NOCTONA will produce a good T ЧЕ 
= print even if under or over ex- E J 1 
sed. There is no waste with $ QVALITY = highest possible. E ^ " as —— 
OCTONA. $ $ Plates for Winter Work. 
(Paper hay ps ire of = E P : : iig ay AE Oe oa uaa 
à ealers, in and 16, packets d à d or artifi 
L3 = 5 = ‘XTRA SPEEDY 50 Н. & D): A 
` Sole IFFIN’ S, Р dE general P with Me Pelion 
омеъ: GR Kingsway H Т pense pip 
Ur. :{ if ANTI.SCREEN (300 H. & DJ: renders 
ví ^x (Kemble St. Corner), London. i 8 z= Yellows and Greens correctly in mono- 
"e. | E PAPERS HE chrome without a light filter 
Es а г LANTERN & S.C.P. LANTERN : for « 
E Е Е Lantern Slides, Decorative Trans- 
H : : E parencies, etc, 


Stocked by ALL Dealers. 
WELLINGTON & WARD, Elstree, Herts. 
“Oe Ee Ee ura See eee е 
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Gem's “Teeny Messages. 


lle 


66 99 B 
The Plate with нен plus. | TA / О] 
E | | 
М WINTER you must fight the light! Tactics and strategy = | 
are here to your hand: the GEM “ PORTRAIT” Plate: the = | 
wonder A pics all the EU v special-rapid ete = | THE ACTIVE DEVELOPER. 
but SP ! et plates put ‘* punch EM | к : А 
into your work : fresh, crisp, clear pictures ! = | ENTIRELY BRITISH MADE 
Try this superb plate this very week—the PORTRAIT. = | 
Wen firm believers in what our old school-friends (or enemies Р) = 3. 02. Bottle, Price 10 
the Greeks called тё». That із, we DO believe in TECHNIQUE. == | Makes 72 ounces. 
And so should you. This Gem PORTRAIT plate gives you perfect =| Асага hy 
technique plus highest speed and DENSITY. Write to us if you can't ae ES | | 
get it. Send for particulars to-day—a p.c. will do. we = | 


OHNSON &- SONS, CROSS ST. 


GEM DRY PLATE Co. Ld., CRICKLEWOOD, м.м. / Manufacturing Chemists, Ltd., LONDON. 
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Vellum 


January r, 1917. 
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SILVER 


Surface 
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PRINTING-OUT PAPER 


(NON-CURLING). ! 
THE IDEAL PAPER FOR ARTISTIC RESULTS. 


Any colour from LIGHT BROWN toWARM BLACK can be obtained. 


PEAN 
o 
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Dear Sirs, 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL. 


November 27th, 1916. 


During the twenty-five years that I have been an Amateur Photographer 
I have handled a good many different papers, but I like your JAPINE 


SILVER Paper better than any I have previously used.— Yours faithfully, 


S. B. S. 


THE PLATINOTYPE CO., PENGE, LONDON, S.E. 
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“THE A. P. AND Р. N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. А first prize, consisting of ten shi * worth of 
materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of materials, are off every week 
for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In 
addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and carc in mounting are the chief 
points considered when awarding this prize. Each entry must be the Competitor's own work throughout. 

For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ worth 
of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in THE A. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 

Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons published in this issue of “The A. P." 


affixed to its back and properly filled in. 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to терше in THE А. P. AND Р. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, accompanied with a таа 


criticism, if stamps for return postage аге sent; but the 
for criticism purposes 


litor reserves the right to reproduce in Tue A. P., without fee, any of the prints sent in to the 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or materials they choose for 


their pri 
e Editor's 

Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to C. W. 
Garth, 15, Wesley Road, Armley, Leeds. (Title of print, “А 
Moorland Cottage.") Technical data: Film; exposure, 1-25th 
sec.; stop, F/6; time of day, afternoon, August; developer, 
M.Q.; printing process, bromide. 

The Second Prize is awarded to E. Wragg, 81, Scarsdale Road, 
Woodseats, Sheffield. (Title of print, “ Toulgreave.’’) Tech- 
nical data: Plate, Royal Standard; exposure, 1-5oth sec. ; 
stop, F/7.7; time of day, 4 p.m., July; developer, pyro-soda ; 
printing process, bromide enlargement. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to H. H. Barnes, St. Petrock’s, 
` Marine Drive, Llandudno. (Title of print, “ Portrait.") Tech- 
nical data: Plate, Boots’ Flash; stop, F/8; developer, Azol ; 
printing process, Kodak Royal. 


The Mounting Prize is awarded to H. Warner, 74, Richford 


zes. The роз must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. А 
ecision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Street, Hammersmith. (Title of print, " Aged Trees and Sun- 
shine.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.S. Ortho.; expo- 
sure, 6 sec. ; ‘stop, F/5.8; lens, Ensign; time of day, 3 p.m., 
September; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, enlarge- 
ment. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 


The Beginners' Prize is awarded to J. H. Greville, 75, Engle- 
wood Road, Clapham Common. (Title of print, “ A Corner 
of Cornwall") Technical data: Plate, Edwards’ Iso. ; expo- 
sure, I sec.; stop, F/8; lens, single; time of day, 4 p.m., 
September; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, platino: 
type. | 

Owing to pressure on space, the names of competitors placed 
in Classes I., II., and III. and Beginners’ Class are omitted. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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“ENLARGING 


AND 


WORKING UP RESULTS” 


A NEW EVENING CLASS 


Ross Lenses 


- for all photographic purposes 
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Compare a Ross Lens with lenses of other 
makes. Note the exquisite workmanship 


= 
= 


and finish of both the glass and the T К 
metal work. "This finish will not affect B has been arranged which deals 
your photographs, but it is an indica- f fully with the fascinating sub- 
tion of the painstaking care and ex- 4 | . А 

cellent workmanship that is put into н Ject of improving results from 


the manufacture of Ross Lenses. Long 
experience, expert . scientific research, 
perfect works equipment and the best 
obtainable technical skill make Ross 
Lenses the best that money can buy. 
There is a Ross Lens for every photo- 
graphic purpose. 


~ 
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the picture-making point of view. 


— 
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The Session of 12 weeks соттепсез 


on January 8th, 1917. 
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For full particulars and Prospectus, apply. 
ROBERT MITCHELL, 


Director of Education, 


THE POLYTECHNIC, 309, REGENT ST. 


LONDON, W. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


Ross Ltd., гохром, sw. 
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DRY PLATES AND ROLL-FILMS DEVELOPED. 


Any size up to Postcard ... > еасһ. NINTH EDITION. 
NE a 


Prints and Postcards ... ... 


е Special Prices to Trade und for large quantities. 
Prompt dispatch, List free. 


MARTIN, Chemist, SOUTHAMPTON 


Enlarged to 738 pages 
NET. 


PRIC 
М 7/6 (Postage 5d.) 


The Most Complete and Reliable Guide 
to all Photographic Processes and Pro- 
cedure yet published. 


THE DICTIONARY 
of PHOTOGRAPHY 


AUSTRALASI 
ON ALL THINGS PHOTOGRAPHIC. 


BOUCHMT MER зоо 
© РЫ pid. $ 
CATALOGUE. OF BARGAINS PIST FREE. 


н WESTMINSTER 


PHOTOCRAPHIC EXCHANCE,L'? 


Ltd. 


ILL OXFORO STREET. 
119, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON. 


AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND, 


Enlarging. 
` By О. RODWELL SMITH. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 18. net. Postage ad, 


HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Lp. 
52, Long Acre, London. 


Р ortraiture for Р. ка 


Without a Studio. 


* By Rev. Р. C. LAMBERT, M.A. 


Part 1. (Technical): Profusely Illustrated. 
Part 11. (Pictorial). Profusely Illustrated, 
Cr.8vo, cj. Each Part 18. net, postage 24, each. 


HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Lp., 
52, Long Acre, London. 


(WALL’S) 


THE HANDBOOK 
OF HANDBOOKS. 


Everything that the practical worker wants 
іо know—Elementary and lanatory, 
Technical and Pictorial. 


Special Contributions and Revisions by— 


. J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S., 
. Н. HEWITT, F.R.P.S. 
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MARTIN DUNCAN 
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C. LAMBERT, M A. 
. ETHELBERT HENRY. C.E. 


Edited by F. J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S. 


HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Ld., 
52, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 


CAN SUPPLY ALL THE BEST 


BRITISH-MADE CAMERAS 
and PHOTO SUPPLIES, 
CINEMATOGRAPH MACHINES 


and ACCESSORIES. 
MAKERS OF THE CELEBRATED 
EMPIRE BROMIDE AND GAS. 
LIGHT PAPERS. 
CATALOGUES FREE ON REQUEST. 


Lid. 


SYDNEY. MELBOURNE. BRISBANE. 
ADELAIDE. AUCKLAND, N.Z. 
WELLINGTON, N.Z. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS, 
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ENLARGEMENTS 


PRIOE LIST POST FREE. 


Best results guaranteed, and finest quality paper only used; 8$ X61, 8d. ; 
10 X8, 10d. § 12X 10, 19. ; 15x 12, 18. 6d. ; up to 40 X 30; special quotations 
for quantities; carefully mounted on suitable best quality plate-sunk 
mounts and spotted, 84 X 64, 18: 6d. ; 10x 8, 18, 9d. ; 12X10, 28. За. ; 
15x12, 89. ; making negatives from copy, 8d. 3 sepia "20 per cent extra. 


АП Enlargements are now Charged 33} % on above prices. 


If you appreciate good quality and quick dispatch, write for copy and 
read what our customers say. A recent unsolicited testimonial:— 

' Many thanks for Enlargements. Considering they were copied from 
photos they are little short of marvellous. Your guarantee of ' the best 


result the negative will yield,’ is no boast, but an honest statement.’ 


POSTCARD PRINTING 


Gaslight, Bromide, in all tones. Enamelled on plate glass; matt 


AUTOMATIC BROMIDE. 
т 4 Subjects Allowed. 
Doz. 
celluloid border titles. 
BRITISH OWNED AND BRITISH LABOUR ONLY EMPLOYED. 
Offices and Workrooms: 


7 /6 100 VIEW CARDS. 
HAVE YOUR negatives properly titled with 
All kinds of Trade Printing, Developing, etc., at prices 
43, COMERAGH ROAD, "= кенанотон 


and velvet surfaces. 
9/ " GROSS. 
QUICK DESPATCH. 
printed letters by exclusive process; speciality, 
consistent with good quality. Terms C.W.O. 
Photographic Trade Printers, Publishers & Dealers. 
Telephone No. 1382 HAMMERSMITH. 


“ISOSTIGMAR” & 
` "NEOSTIGMAR" 


FOR THE PRO- 
FESSIONAL AND 
AMATEUR. 


FOURTEEN SERIES, ^ 

COVERING EVERY 

CLASS OF PHOTO- 
| * GRAPHY. 


DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET SENT ON APPLICATION. 


К. & J. BECK, Lr». 
68, CORNHILL, 
LONDON, E.C. 


PRO FI TABLE CAMERA WORK. 


PHOTOGRAPHY | 


| FOR THE 


PRESS a» PROFIT | 


Revised and Re-written by 


F. J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S. 


(Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER). 


CONTENTS. 


The Kind of Photographs that Sell. 
How to Secure the Photographs. 
How to Sell the Photographs. 


К 


Cloth Boards, 1/- net. 


Picture Postcards, Permits. 
List of Illustrated Papers that buy Photographs. 
Press Agents; &c. 


Postage, 2d. 


HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Ld., 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


Printed and Published Weekly by the Proprietore, HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Ld., 62, Long Aore, London, W.0,, to элет ай Advertisements should be addressed. 
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F you like reading ` Im- 

perial Notes'' in this 

journal you will like your 

IMPERIAL HANDBOOK for 

1917 етеп more. For one 

thing, there is more of it. 

Thén, ` Imperial Notes" is 

frankly a form of advertise- 

ment; but the Handbook is 

just a photographic hand- 

book right through. This 

year you must write for it, 

or it cannot be forwarded to 

you. Please write to-day, 

asking for your copy of the 

"Imperial Handbook for 
17." 


FREE ! 


This delightful new photo- 
graphic volumette contains 
more articles than any one 
issue of a photographic jour- 
nal, is well illustrated, gives 
you the best ideas of the 
most practical photo-experts 
of the day, and yet is posted 
to you FREE by the Imperial 
Dry Plate Co., Ld.. Crickle- 
wood, London, N.W. 2. 
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_Registered for transmission to Canada by the Canadian Magazine Post, and as second-class news matter in the United St 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER, 


Paget Self-Toning Paper 


Needs Fixing ONLY. 
Sample Pkt. Assorted Surfaces (4} x 3}), 4d. 


PAGET PRIZE PLATE CO., Ltd., 
| Watford, MEM England. 


PLATES & PAPERS 


Wellington © Ward, 
Elstree, Herts. 


PAGET GASLIGHT 


(GRAVURA). 

(Glossy, Satin, or Matt.) 
Sample Packet of either of these surfaces, 
3} x 21, 41 х 31, or 6 x 4}, 
4d. post free in the United Kingdom. 


PAGET PRIZE PLATE CO., Ltd., 


ELLIOTT & SONS, LTD., 
BARNET, ENGLAND. 


SCREENED 
CHROMATIC 


LFORD 
PLATES. 


THE SCREEN IS INCORPORATED IN THE EMULSION OF THE PLATE, 
AND NO SUPPLEMENTARY SCREEN IS REQUIRED WITH THE LENS. 


The Acme of Perfection for Colour Values: 
ILFORD Limited, ILFORD, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. 


June 25, 1917. 
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WEEKLY COMPETITION COUPON, "HEAMATEUR рнотосвдрнея 


Tstle of Print ; 
Particulars оў Plate, Exposure, Lens, Stop, Time of Day, Date, 
Developer, and Printing Process А 


DECLARATION.~—I hereby declare that I am а bona-fide Amateur Photographer, and 
that the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me. 
I agree to abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 


Name (if a lady, write Mrs. or Miss) 


IMPORTANT.—Particulars must be securely affixed to back of print, and if its return 
is desired a sufficiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 
enclosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 


State here whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 
Mark package outside '" WEEKLY COMPETITION.” 


Coupons of any date can be used by Colonial and Foreign Readers. 


BEGINNERS’ COUPON ONLY. 


8 < ي ج ج ج 
Prints must reach the office not‏ 
later than the first post on Friday.‏ 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOCRAPHER 
AND PHOTOGR PHIC NEWS. 


Available until 
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Particulars of Plate, Exposure, Lens, Stop, Time of Day, Date, 
Developer, and Printing Process ......ccccccccscccccucccccgqccccscccuccaccvcccss 
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DECLARATION.—1 hereby declare that I am a bona-fide Amateur Photographer. that 
the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me, and that 
I have never won a Prize in a Photographic Competition or Exhibition. I agree to 
abidé by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 

Name (if a lady write Mrs. or Miss) .....................- ааа. 

Address 

IMPORTANT.—Particulars must be securely afffxed to back of print, and if its return 
is desired a sufficiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 
enclosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 

910 0,7 7. oio saa saa seus whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 

Mark package outside '" BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION.” 


ENQUIRY COUPONS —Either or both of the above Coupons must accompany 
Queries on Technical, Pictorial, or other matters. 


YOU WILL WANT A 


LENS THAT WILL NOT FAIL 
AT AN IMPORTANT MOMENT; you 
will want one that is absolutely reliable. 
Such a lens is the 


CONVERTIBLE 


HOLOSTIGMAT 


| THE HOLOSTIGMAT WILL SUCCEED 


я я WHEN OTHER LENSES FAIL. а я 


Send for Watson's New Catalogue, 
No. | (30th Edition), just published. 
Sole MC anufacturers : 
W. WATSON & SONS, LTD., 
515, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1. 
Works: HIGH BARNET. 


THE WEEKLY 


COMPETITION. - 


“Tur А. P. axb Р. N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. А firste prize, consisting of ten shillings’ worth of 
materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of materials, are offered every week 


for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qua 


cation being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. Їп 


addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief 
ts considered when awarding this prize. Each entry must be the Competitor's own work throughout. 
For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ worth 
of mater al, selected from d. herpes regularly advertised іп THE A. P. ano P. N., is offered every week. 
Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons published in this issue of “The A. P." 


affixed to its back and properly filled in. 

The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to 
criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; but the 
for criticism p 


roduce in THE A. P. лмо Р. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, accompanied with a written 
tor reserves the right to reproduce in THE А. P., without fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions 


urposes. : 
Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or materials they choose fo 


their prizes. The үз must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. | 
ision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Editor's 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to J. L. 
Wood, The Croft, Woodbridge, Suffolk. (Title of print, 
“ Abandon.") Technical data: Plate, Wellington A.S.; ex- 
posure, 1-15th sec.; lens, Cooke; stop, F/5.6; time of day, 
7 pm., June; developer, pyro-metol dilute; printing process, 
Kodak Royal bromide, toned. 

The Second Prize is awarded to E. Wragg, 81, Scarsdale Road, 
Shefheld. (Title of print, “ A Cheery Visitor.") Technical 
data: Plate, A.S.; exposure, 5 secs. ; time of day, evening, 
May; printing process, bromide enlargement. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to A. J. Rixon, 108, Park Road, 
Loughborough. (Title of print, '' National Service.") Tech- 
nical data: Plate, Imperial flashlight; exposure, 15 secs. ; 


stop, F/16; time of day, т p.m., May; developer, Kodak . 


powders; printing process, bromide (platino matt). 

The Mounting Prize is awarded to E. C. Perry, 28, Riseldine 
Road, Honor Park. (Title of print, “ A Little Girl in a Big 
Hat.") Technical data: Plate, Wellington A.S.; exposure 
} sec. ; lens, Zeiss Tessar; stop, F/4.5; time of day, 4 p.m., 
June; developer, amidol; printing process, Illingworth C.C. 
de luxe, bromide enlargement. 


Hon. Mention. 


J. І. Wood, Woodbridge; Н. E. Galloway, Gateshead (2) ; 
С. Bellotti, Milan; F. Hayden, Hammersmith; С. Wansey 
Smith, Finchley; C. W. Garth, Armley; Mrs. R. M. Weller, 


4 


Egremont; Р. Leuba, Harrogate; Mrs. F. Wild, Bristol; 
J. Н. Saunders, Leeds ; Н. Р. Dinelli, Hammersmith. 


Owing to pressure on space, Classes I and II. are omitted. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners' Prize is awarded to H. George, 20, Tennyson 
Street, Leicester. (Title of print, ' Lure of the Sea.") Techni- 
cal data: Kodak film ; exposure, 1-25th sec. ; stop, F/8; time 
of day, 7 p.m., August; developer, rytol; printing process, 
Wellington Cream ‘Crayon enlargement. 

Beginners’ Class. 

L. J. Marnham, Henley; F. E. Duncombe, Shoreham; H. S. 
Wilson, Amersham; R. F. Powel], Godalming; D. M. Paine, 
Cobridge; J. R. Wilson, Benwell; E. V. Harrison, Malta: 
D. Fish, Kingstown; Miss N. Welch; M. Bryant, Fordham ; 
L. Leech, Coventry ; T. Boyle, Tanfield ; S. Flack, Kennington ; 


Miss C. Pearson, Boston ; Н. Taylor, Coventry ; К. С. Morrison, 


Harlech; Н. E. Hawkes, London; E. S. Bernard, Salford ; 
P. Brandon, Bow; H. Littlewood, E. Eccles; F. Johnson, 
Cumberland; H. N. Bassett, Selby; H. C. Collins, London ; 
R. Norbury, Birmingham ; A. May, Clapham Junction; Pte, 
D. Dryden, Cambridge; H. George, Leicester; A. R. Swan, 
пошо; Mrs. B. Glover, Streatham; К, С. Jennings, Bourne- 
mouth. 
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PROFESSIO 


NAL AND TRADE ADVTS. 


SPECIAL PREPAID SCALE. 


"Photographic Businesses for Sale and Wanted. Photographers requiring Assistants. Assistants wanting Situations. 
Miscellaneous, Professional, ard Grade Announcements. Three Words for 2d. Minimum ls. 
Latest Time, 9 a.m. оп the TUESDAY prior to Publication. 


A BACKGROUNDS.—Camps, wood- 

lands, landscapes, interiors, con- 
servatories, sketch grounds, clouds, 
Designs, 3d.—S. Hocking and Sons, 
Artists, Church, Accrington. 


A —A SCHOOL of Pictorial and Tech- 
» nical Photography. Principal, John 
H. Gear, F.R.P.S. Individual tuition daily, 
Instruction in all branches of photo- 
graphy for Elementary, Technical, and 
Pictorial workers.—8, Nottingham Ter- 
race, Regent’s Park (two minutes Baker 
Street Station). ‘Phone, Mayfair 3796. 


¢ A LBATROL” BULK, the most 
Powerful and Cleanly Developing 

Agent made. ІІ oz. makes 1,000 02. 

full-strength developer. Will mot stain. 

Prices: 1 oz., 48. 3d. ; 1 lb., 55s. 

Ask your dealer to obtain from us or 

write direct. 


" ALPAKTROLS"'" (ready for изе), 
making 20 oz. each, 3 for IS., or 12 for 
3s. 6d., postage paid. 
Astounding Discount to Trade. 
sale and retail from : 

A. Kur, 3r, Peterson Road, Wakefield. 


Whole- 


А“ offering till sold, Р О.Р. }-р!. packet 
of 72 sheets їз. 3d. self-toning 
23. 6d. post free—Martin, Chemist, 
Southampton. 


А? Jewson’s Photo Works, King’s 
Lynn, Roll Flms are promptly Deve- 
loped, 6 ex., 6d. ; 12 ex., IS., post free. 


ACKGROUNDS! BACKGROUNDS I! 
Don't purchase until you have seen 
our beautifully illustrated, bright, artistic, 
big design lists. Send penny stamp 
postage. An education. Prices to please 
all. Satisfaction guaranteed.—Pemberton 
Bros., Rishton, Blackburn. 
SAMPLE BACKGROUND, 8 by 6, 5s. 
The greatest value ever offered. Just 
what you want. See magnificent list. 
Stamp.—Pemberton’s, Rishton. 


AMERA REPAIRS, Automatic Shut- 
ters, Woodwork, Etc. Send Repairs 
uotation by return.—J. Stephenson, 139, 
Mildenhall Road, Lower Clapton, London, 
E.5. 


(e FILMS, 

short subjects, from 18. 3d. Bioscope, 
second-hand, £5. List free.—‘‘ Electri- 
cal," 18, Mitcham Road, Tooting. 


a 


PYING EXPERTS.—Negatives made 

from any po enlarged or re- 
duced, quarter, 6d.; half, 9d.:; whole, 
IS. 6d. ; postage, 3d. Also Developing, 
Printing, Retouching; best work only.— 
Furniss, ' The Studio," 254, Langsett 
Road, Sheffield. Established 1894. 


PLEASE 


good. 


‘Gee quarter-plate, 6d.;  post- 
card, 9d. ; also film developing, Id. 
per exposure.—Copyist, 112, Dunford 
Road, Holmfirth. 


ROEGE AND CO.—Enlargements; 

Special Cheap Line on Art Paper; 20 

by 16, 18. ; 15 by t2, 10d. ; 12 by то, 8d.; 
IO by 8, 6d. From copy, 8d. extra. 


ROEGE AND CO.—Enlargements ; 
Special Cheap Line. Mounted and 
Finished with the Aerograph, 20 by 16, 
28. ; 15 by 12, 18. 8d. ; 12 by 10, 18. 4d. ; 
10 by 8, Із. 
ROEGE AND CO.—Enlargements ; 
Special Cheap Lines. Mounted on 
Strainer and Finished in Oils, 20 by 16, 
58s.—All enlargements charged 33] per 
cent. on above prices. 
ROEGE AND CO.—Frames, superior 
make, with { in. Gilt Slip, finished in 
Black, Brown, or Green; 2 in. Moulding 
20 by 16, 2s. 6d.; 15 by 12, 2з. 3d.; 
12 by то, 28.; 10 by 8, 13. 9d. Glass and 
packing crate extra. 


ROEGE AND СО. — GERMAN 


Metol replaced by British MONOMET 
ing all the characteristic active 
qualities of Metol. т lb. боз, { Ib. 
158., I Oz. 38. 9d., subject to Trade dis- 
count. Trial } oz. 1s., postage 2d. 


66 TAROEGEL." — A powerful, concen- 

trated Developer ; requires dilut- 
ing with water only ; 3 oz. bottle sufficient 
to make go oz.; 18. 6d., post free.— 
G. Droege, trading as Droege and Co., 
43, Comeragh Road, West Kensington, 
London, W. I4. 


NLARGEMENTS.— Best quality only, 

Mounted and finished P.S. mounts, 

8 by 6, Із. 3d. ; 10 by 8, Is. 7d. ; 12 by 10, 

28.; 15 by I2, 38. ; sepia from 6d. extra ; 

post extra.—Geo. Faulkner, 26, Archway 
Road, Upper Holloway, London, N.19. 


NLARGEMENTS.—If you want per- 
fect Enlargements, at the following 
prices—Unmounted—1i0 by 8, 8d.; 12 
by то, rod.; 15 by 12, 1s. ; 20 by r6, 
IS. 4d. Mounted and nicely finished— 
15. 7d., 2s. 4d., 2s. rod., 3s. 6d., respec- 
tively. From prints, 6d. extra; postage 
extra— have them done at The Rem- 
brandt Enlarging Co., 227, Hampstead 
Road, London, N.W.1. Established over 
IO years. 


{ NLARGEMENTS.—Unmounted: 8] 
by 64, 11d. ; тоЬу8,1з.та.; 12 by 
Io, 18. 4d. ; 15 by 12, rs. rid. Mounted 
and spotted: 8j by 6], 1s. 3d. ; ro by 8, 
IS. 8d.; 12 by 10, 2s.; 15 by 12, 
2s. 11d. For sepia see price list, post 
free. —E. L. Scrivens, бо, Queen's Road, 
Doncaster. ; 


MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING 


(1LMS DEVELOPED, 6d. post free; 

l-plates, Is. 6d. per doz., post free. 
Prints, etc.; best workmanship.—Raw- 
cliffe, 9, Thorncliffe Grove, Levenshulme. 


VER 20,000 Customers all over the 
world. If you want good, cheap 
P.O.P., postcards, plates, etc., send for 
catalogue and samples; free of charge.— 
S. E. Hackett, July Road, Liverpool, E. 


OSTCARD FRAMES, strut backs, 

58. doz., post free ; 2 in. oaks, 20 by 

I6, 2s. 2d.; 3 in., 3s. 4d.; patterns, 
6d.; estimates free.— Tuttle and Casey, 

525, High Road, Tottenham. | 


OSTCARD PRINTING.— Best result 

from each negative, on best quality 

cards, from 1s. per dozen.—F. з 
Thompson, 21, Horner Road, Sheffield. 


OSTCARD PRINTING. — Bromide, 

matt or enamelled, 1s. per dozen, 

IIs, per . Best work only, and 

promptly despatched. Price list and 

samples free. —E. L. Scrivens, бо, Queen's 
Road, Doncaster. 


OSTCARD PRINTING.—Bromide, 

matt or glossy, Is. per dozen, roe. 

gross; best work only.—The Ideal 
Photographers, Clevedon. 


EFLEX CAMERAS, all sizes; also 

vest-pocket cameras. High prices 

given.— Sheffield Photo Company, 95, 
Norfolk Street, Sheffield. - 


ETOUCHING.—Best work. Cabinet 
head, 6d. ; three-quarter length, 3d.; 
full-length, 2d.; quarter-plate, 4d. Cash 
and postage with order.—Miss Lamb, 
3, Orchard Street, Canterbury. 


ETOUCHING.—Let me show you 
how fine retouching can be, will 
you? Send two j-plate negatives, en- 
closing 2s.; you will receive the nega- 
tives in two days' time, carefully re- 
touched, showing the wonderíul result 
from my method of work.—Howard 
Simpkin, Retouching Expert, Lough- 
borough. | 


RE LILYWHITE SALE of Photo- 
graphic Materials, etc., is still open. 
We have considerable stocks still to 
clear. Antique hand and machine made 
art mounting papers and boards, packet 
chemicals, Lilywhite patent bromide 
printing frames, bromide and gaslight 
papers, border masks. For 2s. 6d. we 
will send a large package of usable high- 
class mounts. Booklet sent free, giving 
rough details of lines in stock. Ware- 
house room required for extensions in 
our real Photographic Printing industry 
for the publishing trades, now one of 
the most important in the Empire. 
Publishers requiring toned glossy photo 
printing, 250, 500, or r,ooo, should write 
us.—Lilywhite, Ltd., Halifax. 


WITM ADVERTISERS. 


for Newman & | Films. Develop- 
Guardia. All The largest Mail Order ing and Printing | 
Models stocked. И same day as | 
House for Photographic ^ received. 
Goods. " AN 


65055 
"etr 
09509950 
"rn 


099955095 
00965006 
Doro 
00000 


Е Everything 
i dk inii is despatched 
payment. = Æ im 


ЛИИ! 
fili 


All Goods on Approval. | 


Large Stocks of Money returned if not Plates, Papers, | 
Klito Cameras, ud satisfied. Sek sd di | 1 
Watch-Pocket Accessories, 
Carbines, et post free 


See Page 7 (Supp.), inside, for WATSON'S SECOND-HAND BARGAINS. 
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